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PREFACE 


I N the following pages I have attempted to give the history 
of the evolution of Isiim as a world-religion; of its rapid 
spread and the remarkable hold it obtained over the con¬ 
science and minds of millions of people within a short space of 
time. The impulse it gave to the intellectual development of 
the human race is generally recognised. But its great work in 
the uplifting of humanity is either ignored or not appreciated ; 
nor are its rationale, its ideals and its aspirations properly 
understood. It has been ray endeavour in the survey of 
Islam to elucidate its true place in the history of religions. 
The review of its rationale and ideals, however feeble, may be 
of help to wanderers in quest of a constructive faith to steady 
the human mind after the strain of the recent cataclysm : it 
is also hoped that f<*fibc*c who follow the Faith of Isl&m it 
may be of assistance, in the understanding and exposition of 
the foundations of their convictions. 

My outline of the life and ministry of the Prophet is based 
on the Stral-ur-RasiU of I bn Hish&m, who died in 213 A.H. 
(828-9 A.C.), barely two hundred years after the death of the 
Prophet, supplemented by, among other works, Ibn uI-Athlr's 
monumental history, the Chronicles of Taban, the I man 
ttl''UyHn of al-Halabi (commonly known as Sfrat-ul-Halabia). 
Two new chapters have been added in this edition : one on 
the Tmdmale ("The Apostolical Succession"), the other 
on " The Idealistic and Mystical Spirit in Isl&m." Considerable 
new matter has also been included in the Introduction and 
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Chapter X., Part II. I take this opportunity of expressing 
my gratitude to my esteemed friend, Professor E. G. Browne 
of Cambridge, one of our foremost Orientalists, for his most 
valuable criticisms on the last chapter, and to Mr. Mohammed 
Iqbal, Government of India Research Scholar at Cambridge, 
for his careful revision of the proofs and the compilation of 
the Index I also desire to express my acknowledgments to 
Mr. Abdul Qayum Malik for transcribing for the Printers the 
Arabic quotations for the new chapters and verifying tlic 
Koranic references, and to the Publishers for their unvarying 
courtesy and patience over a difficult publication. 

The work has been carried through the Press under heavy 
pressure of public duties, and 1 claim, on that ground, the 
indulgence of my readers for any mistake that may have passed 
unconected. 

S B. _A few words are necessary to explain the system of tnmditera- 

tion adopted in this work. 1 have tned to adhere with small modification 
to the system 1 have pursued m my previous publications The letter 
Cj (pronounced by the Arab with a lisp like Ik in thin) to a non-Arab 
conveys a sound almost identical with t in sin. and he accordingly 
pronounces it as such Nor. unless an Arabic scholar, does lie perceive 
any difference between and if* or ^ lie pronounces 

them all alike. Similarly i {ml), j (Z*y). ZH -pronounced 
by the Arab southing bke dkad), and h convey to the non- 
Arab almost identical sounds. certainly lie cannot help pronouncing 
them identically He also perceives no difference between (soft I) 
and b (foi). or between the hard aspirate ^ (in Ahmed, Mohammed, 
Mahmfid. etc.) and the softer used in HirOn I have therefore Dot 
attempted to differentiate these letters by dote or commas, winch, 
however useful for purposes of translation into Arabic, Persian. Turkish 
or Urdu, is only bewildering to the general reader unacquainted with the 
Arabic alphabet and pronunciation. I have given the words as commonly 
pronounced by ncm-Arabe In the case of words spelt with a z, tn 
common use in India and Persia such as Aatfh. hum >H, IsHo-'othana, 
etc.. I have not considered it necessary to denote the Arabic pro¬ 
nunciation with a th. 
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The ordinary falka I have represented by • (pronounced a* u in * cut * 
or ' but '). excepting In surh words as are now commonly written in 
English with an t, as Scljuk (pronounced Salj Ilk), Merwan (pronounced 
MarwAn), etc. ; the ordinary comma by h pronounced like u in * pull,* 
or to BuMin; the ordinary katra with the letter i. aa in Mur. Alifik 
with t Uc falka is represents! by a. as in ‘ had ’ : Alipk with the umm. 
by u as in Abdul-Muttalib; with a katra by i aa in lbn AhH Jswirl. 
Waw (with a routmol by o and sometimes by 6. Although like Kdfa 
and several other words, the last syllables in Mahmud, Hirun and 
MimCm arc spelt with a want, to have represented them by an o or i 
would have conveyed a wholly wrong notion of the pronunciation, 
which is like oo ; I have, therefore, used u to repr es ent tram in such 
words. 1 Vaw with a falka 1 have represented by aa. as in MaudAd. 
Y* with a A lira, when used in the middle of a word, 1 Gave represented 
by f, as in Arish. But in Ameer 1 have kept the classical and time 
honoured tt Va with a falka. similarly situated by a< us in Zaid. Ya 
with a falka at the beginning of a word is represented by ye. as in 
Vend; with a comma by yw, as in Yusuf. Excepting such names 
as ore commonly known to be spelt with an •«*» (g). as Abd in Abdul 
Malik, Abdur Rahman, Arab, Abbas, Am, Irik. etc.. I have used the 
inverted comma to denote that letter. 

With regard to names which have become familiar tn certain garbs 
1 have made no alteration, such as Kanba, Omar, Abdullah. Basra, 
spelt with a sdd, etc. Cka-n (g ) hi represented by gk ; but I 
have not attempted to differentiate between e) and j. and made 
no alteration In the time honoured spelling of the Koran. The com¬ 
mon f (the Persian gdf) and p have no place in the Arabic alphabet, 
and therefore the Persian g and p are transformed tn Arable into j or 
A ami b or pk (/), as in Atabck and Isfahan. . is represented by 
AA. 

The I of al when occurring before certain letters (technically called 
tkamtl/k) is assimilated with them in sound, as osh-Shams. ad-dm, 
ai-Rita, as-SalAt, etc. I have used the word “ Moslem " in preference 
to " Muslim." aa most Europeans unacquainted with Arabic pronounce 
ths " u " in " Muslim " as in public. 
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ME continuity of religious progress among mankind 



is a subject of enthralling interest to the student 


of humanity. The gradual awakening of the human 
mind to the recognition of a Personality, of a Supreme Will 
overshadowing the universe; the travails through which 
individuals and races have passed before they arrived at 
the conception of an Universal Soul pervading, regulating, 
and guiding all existence,—furnish lessons of the deepest 
import. The process by which humanity has been hfied 
from the adoration of material objects to the worship of 
God, lias often been retarded. Masses of mankind and 
individuals have broken away from the stream of progress, 
have listened to tlu* promptings of their own desires, have 
given way to the cravings of their own liearts ; they liave gone 
back to the worship of tlieir passions, symbolised in the idols 
of tlieir infancy. But though unheard, the voice of God lias 
always sounded the call to truth, and when the time has 
arrived His servants have risen to proclaim the duties of man to 
himself and to his Creator. These men have been the veritable 
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“ messengers of Heaven." They came among their people 
as the children of their time : they represented the burning 
aspirations of the human soul for truth, purity, and justice. 
Each was an embodiment of the spiritual necessities of liis 
age; each came to purify, to reform, to elevate a degraded 
race, a corrupted commonwealth. Some came as teachers of 
a smaller culture, to influence a smaller sphere; others came 
with a world-wide message—a message not confined to one race 
or nation, but intended for all humanity. Such was 
Mohammed. His mission was not to the Arabs alone. He 
was not sent for one age or clime, but " for all mankmd to the 
end of the world." The advent of this great Teacher, whose 
life from the moment of his Ministry is a verifiable record, was 
not a mere accident, an unconnected episode in the history 
of the world. The same causes, the same crying evils, the same 
earnest demand for an " assured trust " in an all-pervading 
Power, which led to the appearance on the shores of Galilee, 
in the reign of Augustus C®sar. of a Prophet whose life is a 
tragedy, operated with greater force in the seventh century 
of the Christian era. The beginning of the seventh century, 
as has been rightly said, was an epoch of disintegration- 
national. social, and religious: its phenomena were such as 
have always involved a fresh form of positive faith, to recall 
all wandering forces to the inevitable track of spiritual evolution 
“towards the integration of personal worship.” They all pointed 
to the necessity of a more organic revelation of divine govern¬ 
ment than that attained by Judaism or Christianity. The holy 
flames kindled by Zoroaster. Moses, and Jesus had been 
quenched in the blood of man. A corrupt Zoroastrianism, 
battling for centuries with a still more corrupt Christianity, 
had stifled the voice of humanity, and converted some of the 
happiest portions of the globe into a veritable Acel dam a 
-Incessant war for supremacy, perpetual internecine strife, 
combined with the ceaseless wrangling of creeds and sects, 
had sucked the life-blood out of the hearts of nations, and the 
people of the earth, trodden under the iron heels of a lifeless 
sacerdotal is jn. were crying to God from the misdeeds of their 
masters. Never in the history of the world was the need so 
great, the time so ripe, for the appearance of a Deliverer. In 
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order, therefore, to appreciate thoroughly the achievement 
of Mohammed in the moral world, it is necessary to take a 
rapid survey of the religious and social condition of the nations 
of the earth previous to, and about the time of, the Islamic 
Dispensation. 

The high tnbic-land of Bactria, appropriately styled by Arab 
geographers Vmm uJ-BildJ, or '* mother of countries," is 
supposed to be the cradle of humanity, the original birth-place 
of creeds and nations. Tlirough the faint and shadowy light, 
which comparative ethnology throws on the infancy of man¬ 
kind, wc perceive groups of families congregated in this primeval 
home of the human race, gradually coalescing into clans and 
tribes, and then forced by the pressure of increasing popula¬ 
tion, issuing in successive waves to people the face of the 
globe. The llamitic branch were apparently the first to 
leave their ancient habitations. They were followed by the 
Turanians, or. as they are sometimes called, the Ugro-Finnish 
tribes, supposed to be an offshot of the Japhetic family. Some 
of them apparently proceeded northwards, and then spreading 
themselves in the East, founded the present Mongolian branch 
of the human race. Another section proceeded westward 
and settled in Aturbaijan, Hama dan. and Ghildn, countries 
to the south and south-west of the Caspian, better known in 
ancient history as Media. A portion of these descending 
afterwards into the fertile plains of Babylonia, enslaved the 
earlier llamitic colonies, and in course of time amalgamating 
with them, formed the Accadian nation, the Kushitcs of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures. This composite race created 
Babylon, and gave birth to a form of religion which, in its 
higher phases, was akin to natural pantheism. In its lower 
phases, with its pan-d*monism, its worship of the sun-gods 
and moon-gods, closely associated with the pliallic cult and 
the sexual instincts, the sacrifice of children to Baal and 
Moloch, of virginity to Beltis and Ashtoreth, it marks an 
epoch when high material civilisation was allied to gross 
licentiousness, and cruelty was sanctioned by religion. 

The Semites were the next to leave the primeval home. 
They also, following in the footsteps of the Turanians, migrated 
towards the West, and apparently settled themselves in the 
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northern part of the Mesopotamian Delta. Increasing in 
numbers and strength, they soon overthrew the Babylonian 
kingdom, and founded a far-niching empire which wielded 
its sway over all the neighbouring States. In their seat of 
jx>wcr between the two great rivers of Western Asia, the 
Assyrians at times rose to a positive monotheistic conception. 
Their system of celestial hierarchy furnishes indications of a 
distinct recognition of one Supreme Personality. 

Whilst the main body of the Semitic colony was developing 
itself in the upper parts of the Delta, a small section had 
penetrated far into a district called Ur, within the boundaries 
of tiie Ch ah la: an monarchy . 1 The patriarch of this tribe, whose 
self-imposed exile and wanderings have passed into the religious 
legends of more than one creed, became the father of the 
future makers of history.* 

The Japhetic family seems to have tarried longest in its 
ancient habitation. Whilst the other races, which had broken 
away from the original stock, were forming empires and evolving 
creeds, the Japhetic branch underwent a development peculiar 
to itself. But the march of nations once set on foot was 
never to cease ; actuated by that spirit of unrest which works 
in barbarous tribes, or influenced by tire pressure of population 
and the scarcity of space in their old haunts for the pursuit 
of Lheir pastoral avocations, tribe after tribe moved away 
towards the West. Among the first were the Pelasgians and 
the Celts. Other tribes followed, until the Aryans proper 
were left alone in the old haunts. One section apparently- 
had its abode near Badakhahftn, the other towards Balkli 
proper, where for centuries they lived almost isolated from 
the neighbouring nations, unaffected by their wars or their 
movements. The light of history which has dawned on the 
Western races, the founders of kingdoms and civilisations, also 
falH upon these ancient dwellers of the earth, and reveals, 
though indistinctly and as through a mist, several clans 
gathered together on that plateau; just emerged from 

* Haw Union. Ancltitl Munatckirt, p. *3. 

• In th* Arabian tradition* tho father of Abraham U called tnf, which a 
evidently the tame u Atehur ; and the beautiful idoU of Afar are irr^urnUy 
teferred to in Motlcm literature. These tradition* runfttm the belief that 
Abraham vrai of Assyrian origin. 
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savageries into barbarism, they are becoming alive to the sense 
of an Universal Ideality. Innumerable idealities arc taking the 
place of the natural objects, hitherto worshipped with fear and 
trembling. With some of them the host of abstractions and 
personifications of tlie powers of nature are subordinated to 
two comprehensive principles—Light and Darkness. The 
sun, the bright harbinger of life and light, becomes the symbol 
of a beneficent Divinity, whose power, though held in check, 
is eventually to conquer the opposing principle of Evil and 
Darkness. With others, the idealities which they now impress 
on the fetish they worshipped before, merge in each other; 
at one time standing forth os distinct personal entities, at 
another time resolving themselves into a hyloroic whole 
Gradually the clouds lift, and we sec the tribal and clan- 
formations giving way to monarchical institutions : agriculture 
taking by slow degrees the place of pastoral avocations; 
primitive arts being cultivated ; the use of metals gaining 
ground, and, above all. the higher conception of a Supreme 
Personality forcing itself upon the yet unopened mind 
Kaiumurs, Hoshang, and the other old kings of whom Firdousi 
sings with such wondrous power, are types of an advancing 
civilisation. The introduction of the monarchical institutions 
among the Aryans proper seems to be coeval with that religious 
conflict between the two brandies of the Aryan family whidi 
led to the expulsion of the Eastern branch from their liactrian 
home. A powerful religious revolution had been inaugurated 
among the Western Aryans by a teacher whose name lias been 
preserved in the literature of his religion as Citama Zaratbustra. 
The sharp religious conflict, which resulted from this move¬ 
ment, has left its mark in the deep imprecations heaped by 
the Vcdic hymn-singers on the enemy of their race and creed, 
the Djaradasliti of tlie Vedas. The attitude of the Vcdic 
hymn-singers towards the reformed faith, even more than the 
extraordinary coincidence in names, furnishes the strongest 
proof that the religious divergence was the immediate cause 
of the split between the two branches of the Aryans proper. 
In this, probably the first religious war waged among man¬ 
kind. the Western dualistic clans were successful in driving 
their half-polytheistic, lialf-panthcistic brethren across the 
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Paropamisadie. The Eastern Aryans burst into India, driving 
before them the earlier black races, massacring and enslaving 
them, treating them always as inferior beings, Dasyus and 
Sudras, slaves and serfs. The difference between the Vedic 
and the Zoroastrian religions wa9, however, purely relative. 
Zoroastrianism substituted for the worship of the phenomena, 
the adoration of the cause. It converted the gods of the 
Vedas into demons and the deva-worshippers into infidels; 
whilst the Vedic hymn-singer, onTiis side, called the Ahura of 
the Avesta an evil god. an Asura, a power hostile to the gods, 
and heaped burning maledictions on the head of Djaradashti. 

Whilst the place and time of the early Zoroaster's birth 
are enwrapt in mystery, under Darius Hystaspes arose another 
teacher, who, under the same name, revived, organised, and 
enlarged the basis of the ancient teachings. 

Retracing our steps for a moment, we see the tide of Aryan 
conquest in India flowing eastward and southward for centuries. 
The old Aryan religion, which the invaders had brought from 
their ancient homes, consisted chiefly in the worship of the 
manes and the adoration of the powers of Nature symbolised 
in visible phenomena. In the land of the Five Rivers the 
spiritual conception developed further; we can read in the 
Vedas the march of progress until we arrive at the zenith 
of Hindu religious ideas in the Upanishads, which often in the 
intensity of spiritual yearning approach the highest monotheism. 
The Upanishads dwell not only on the immanence of God, a 
conception which gave birth in later times to the material 
pantheism of India; but also teach that the Supreme Spirit 
is the protector of nil beings and sovereign over all creation, 
that he dwells in the hearts of men, and finally absorbs the 
individual soul in infinity “ as the ocean absorbs the river " ; 
when that absorption takes place the human soul loses all 
consciousness of its experience in the earthly frame. But 
these interesting records of human progress contained within 
themselves unquestioned germs of spiritual decadence which 
soon reversed the process of evolution ; and thus instead of 
observing a further uplifting, wc see a progressive declension. 
The Upanishads make way for the Puranic cults, which again 
succumb to the power of the Tantric worship. 
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The idea to which the Uftantshads frequently give expression 
that the Supreme Spirit manifests Himself in various forms 
gave rise to the conception of the Avatdrs or incarnations. 
Just as in the Western pagan world philosophy failed to satisfy 
the craving of the popular mind for a personal God who had 
dwelt among mnnkind and held familiar discourse with them, 
the theistic aspirations of the Ufmnishads did not appeal to 
the heart or touch the emotions of the masses of India. And a 
hero-god was soon found in a member of the warrior caste, 
who came before long to be identified with the Supreme Spirit 
and to be regarded in his earthly existence as on incarnate 
god. 

The development of the Krishna-eult. like that of its rival, the 
worship of the " dread Mother,” illustrates forcibly not merely 
the religious welter which prevailed in India in the seventh 
century of the Christian era. but also the gulf which divided 
the minds of the philosophers who composed the Upanishads 
and the Bha^avad~Gita ; " the Song of Faith," 1 from the 
thoughts and feelings of the populace. It is abundantly clear 
that long before they burst into Hindustan proper, the Aryan 
settlers in the Punjab or their priests and religious teachers 
made the most stringent rules to prevent the intermixture of 
the invaders and their descendants with the races they had 
conquered and enslaved in their steady and prolonged march 
towards the East. The touch of the latter, who were turned 
into the lowest and senile caste, was pollution ; all the 
religious rites peculiar to the three higher castes were strictly 
forbidden to them. 

Among all the flow and ebb of Aryan-Hindu thought in 
the region of pantheism the worship of the manes has always 
clung to the Hindu mind as an essential part of his religio- 
social system. The Sudra was permitted to offer oblations to 
his dead ancestors, but no Brahman could officiate at the rites 
without incurring the heaviest penalties. If a Sudra over¬ 
heard a Brahman reciting the Vedas, he was to be punished by 
having molten lead poured into his ears ; if he happened to 
sit on the same bench with the Braluuan he was liable to be 

* A recent writer remark* that the .ftWascut-Giia no doubt •bowa traces t>t 
thetim, tint tht* theism is blended with other and non-thetstk rlrromts. 
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mystical meaning the Tantrai may possess for the philosopher 
the people commonly accept the worship m Us most literal 

sense. 1 t » 

From the two great epics, one of which tells the story of the 

war between the Pandus and the Kurus, and the other the legen 
of the abduction of Sita by the king of Ceylon, we can form a 
fairly accurate idea of the popular creeds of the time. Both 
represent a developed society and considerable material 
progress combined with great moral decadence Tims long 
before the appearance of Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, 
religious worship among the masses of India had sunk into 
mere mechanical performance of sacrifices and oblations at 
which the ability of the ministering priest, without whose 
services their observance was not permissible, to perform the 
11 god<ompelling" rites with the appropriate incantations 
rather than the conduct or piety of the worsliipper supplied 
the test of merit. The revolt of Gautama and of Mahavira 
(Mahablr) represented the natural uprise of the Hindu mind 
against a selfish sacerdotalism. Both deny a Creative Principle 
and the existence of a Supreme Intelligence governing and 
regulating the universe, both affirm the eventual anniliilation 
of individual life ; both dwell on the merit of work in bringing 
about this blissful consummation. But wliilst Jainism has 
hung on to the skirts of Brahmanism and is now practically 
a Bralimanical sect. Buddhism struck out boldly a new path 
for itself. It placed Karma in the forefront of its scheme of 
salvation ; and its great teacher tried to fulfil its claims in 
his own life. Its conception of the destiny of man after 

I Thera are two chief divnuona of Tanttu woraMppara the DM tkina- 
tkmri and Ymmtchm. «r and left hand ritnalbtx ; the w<w»j>'P of the 

forma i( public. anil not othorwito notkraMr than aa addtrawd W> 
rolilnm. uah x< laliini ot M tMalakikitti, the Smktt of V iahnu In* 
f3t hand womhip. aprrtaUy called Ta»bi*e. the exclotive object of 
adoration I* 32? Thti wondiip u private and u raid to be ccUbratol 
with impure praetkee Thit potkaUr cult hat an r-n'innoni nnmber of 
follower* all over India and Wanr.hr* Into vnnou* robdtvtaioii*. In the 
vravm ol the Our {a Puja. which h uaually celebrated in the month of 
the Image of Durpa u carried about wated on a throne In Up per I ml a the 
l« painted aa yellow of complexion ; in Bengal *b* ia reprownted a* altiolutely 
black with four liarali, teated on a tiger- In the temple of Ralighat (from 
which Calcutta derive* tti name) dripping aktilU might be vefl hanging from 
her neck In one of the temple* at Jcypot* the goddem may be men with he* 
head twitted round ; the tradition 1* ttiat the lady turned her lace In dtagunt 
when a goat waa offered to her in mcnfko instead cf a human bring. 
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death was quite opposed to Brahmanical doctrines ] and 
its occult mysticism soon passed into other creeds. But 
in the land of its birth, after a short but glorious 
existence Buddhism met with a cruel fate; and the 
measure of punishment that was meted out to it by a 
triumphant Brahmanism is depicted on the temples of Southern 
India. It must be admitted, however, that in its pristine 
garb Buddhism did not possess the attractions Hinduism 
offered to its votaries. It never claimed to be a positive 
religion, and its “ rewords ” and “ sanctions," its promise of 
bliss tn a future existence, its penalties for {allure to perform 
duties in this life, were too shadowy to stir the heart of the 
masses. It had soon to abandon its contest with the outside 
[world or to arrive at a compromise with the religion it had 
pried to supplant; and it was not long before the religion that 
Buddha preached had to allow its lay-votaries to substitute 
[prayer-wheels for pious work, or to take to Tantrism to supple¬ 
ment its own barren efforts. Its failure under the most 
favourable circumstances in the land of its nativity sealed its 
late as a rousing religious system, altltough in some of its 
tnysticai aspects it exercised considerable influence on the 
philosophies of Western Asia and Egypt. 

[ On the expulsion of Buddhism from ludia, Brahmanism 
Irgaincd its supremacy ; the long shadow under which it 
Lad lived whilst the religion of Buddha dominated the country 
Lad brought no improvement in its spiritual conceptions; 
Ind the lifeless formalism against which Buddha had revolted 
■as now re-established on a stronger foundation : the lives 

■ men and women were under the restored Brahmanical 
Rgime regulated more cloudy than ever by a sacrificial cult 
Bhich appealed to their senses, perhaps to their emotions, rather 
Rian to their spiritual instincts. Among the masses religious 
■unship became a daily round of meaningless ritual. For 
Rem " the chief objects of worship were the priests, the manes 
Kd, for form's sake, the Vedic gods.” Fetishism, as a part 

■ the aboriginal belief, was never eradicated from the Indian 
Bntincnt by philosophical Hinduism or by' practical Buddhism. 

■ now entered into llie inner life of all castes; trees, stones 
Rd other natural objects, along with the idols in which the 
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family gods, the household pcnates and the ancient divinities 
were svmbolised, shared the adoration of the populace. I"hc 
great Code of Manu, of which Hinduism is justly proud, and 
which became in later centuries the model for the legal doctrines 
of other Eastern races, represents a legislation for a state of 
society where a great advance in material civilisation was 
combined with the absolute domination of the priestly caste 
and an astonishing moral decadence amongst the masses. 
Like the priest the king was now a divinity. In the second 
century of the Christian era, whilst Manu’s Code was still held 
in reverence and treated as the final authority, its place was 
taken by the Commentary of Yajnavalkya. " the Contemplative 
Master." To him caste was as iron-bound as to Manu ; and 
the Sudia as impure as in early times. 

Female infanticide, as among the pagan Arabs, was common. 
There is no record when widow-burning was first intro¬ 
duced. but it must have been common in the seventh century 
of the Christian era. To the widow death, however terrible, 
must have been a welcome release, for unless she was the 
mother of children her lot was one of dire misery. 

A woman was debarred from studying the Vedas or partici¬ 
pating in the oblations to the manes, or in the sacrifices to the 
deities. 'Hie wife’s religion was to serve her lord ; her eternal 
happiness depended on the strict performance of that duty. 
And the faithful wife, who sacrificed herself on the luncra] 
pyre of her dend spouse, found a niche in the hearts of all the 
votaries of Hinduism as one of the best and noblest of her sex ; 
and often became herself the object of worship. 

Whilst thinking minds saw in the puerile practices of Lhe 
religion a deeper meaning; whilst their souls floated far above the 
ceremonialism of the creed they professed, not one philosopher 
or priest viewed with horror the cruel immolations of the 
helpless widow, usually no more than a child. Religious 
associations, generally composed of both sexes and not always 
remarkable for austerity of life, had already sprung up; and 
numerous celibate brotherhoods worshipping different divinities 
had come into existence. They invariably congregated in 
monasteries into which women were admitted as lay members. 
Among them, as among the mendicant fraternities that were 
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established about the same time, the professed celibacy was 
more nominal than real, honoured in its breach rather than 
in its observance. Large numbers of the mendicant brother¬ 
hoods lived in comfort and ease in temples and ninths. Others, 
like the begging friars of the Middle Ages and the vulgar cynics 
of the Flavian period, wandered in search of merit from the 
doles of the devout. Their sole recommendation to the 
charity of the pious consisted in their nutted locks, their 
unkempt beard, the ochre-coloured shirt that hung over their 
shoulders, the ash-covered naked bodies and the inevitable 
beggar's gourd and staff. 

As the divinities loved music and dancing, a large number 
of dancing girls were attached to the temples, who were by no 
means vestal, and whose services were at the disposal of the 
mmistrants of the cult. Women occupied a very inferior 
position in early Hindu legislation, and Manus extreme 
denunciation of the sex can be compared only to the fanatical 
pronouncement of the Christian Saint Tertullian. " Women/' 
says Manu. " have impure appetites ; they show weak flexi¬ 
bility and bad conduct. Day and night must they be kept in 
subjection." 

As regards the Sudras, he declared, almost in the words of 
the Pandects, that the Creator had made them slaves and that 
a man belonging to that caste, even when lie is emancipated 
by liis master, cannot be free : for bandage being natural to 
him, who can deliver him from it ? 

Such in brief was the religious and social condition among 
the people of one of the most gifted sections of the Aryan race 
at the time when the Prophet of Isl&m brought his Message to 
the world. 

I-et us turn now to Persia—a country which, by its proximity 
to the birthplace of Islam. and the powerful influence it lias 
always exercised on Mohammedan thought, not to speak of 
the character and tone it communicated to Judaism and 
Christianity, deserves our earnest attention. 

Consolidated into a nation and with a new spiritual develop¬ 
ment, the western Aryans soon burst their ancient bounds, and 
spread themselves over the regions of modern Persia and 
Afghanistan. They appear to have conquered or destroyed 
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most of the Hamitic and Kushitc races inhabiting those tracts, 
and gradually reached the confines of the Caspian, where they 
found the more tenacious and hardy Turanians settled in 
Media and Susiana. Before, however, they had succeeded in 
subjugating the Turanians, they themselves fell under the 
yoke of a foreign invader. Kushitc or Assyrian, more probably 
the latter, under whose iron sway they remained for a consider¬ 
able time. 1 With the expulsion of the foreigners commenced 
that conflict between Inin and Turin which lasted with varying 
fortunes for centuries, and ended with the partial subjugation 
of the Turanians in Media and Susiana * The frequent contact 
of the followers of Afrftsiib and Kai-KftOs in the field and the 
hall exercised a lasting effect on the Persic faith. The extreme 
materialism of the Turanians did not fail to degrade the yet 
undeveloped idealism of their Iranian rivals and neighbours, 
who, whilst they succeeded in superimposing themselves on 
the ancient settlers of Media, had partially to incorporate 
Turanian worship with their own. And thus, whilst in Persia, 
Ormuzd alone was adored and Ahriman held up to execration, 
in Media, the good and the cut principle were both adored 
at the altars. Naturally, the Turanian population was more 
inclined to worship their ancient national god than the deity 
of tlicir Aryan conquerors; and in the popular warship. 
Ahriman, or Afrasifib. took precedence of Ormuzd. 

The Assyrian empire bad fallen before a coalition, the first 
of its kind known in history*, of the Modes and the Babylonians, 
but the religion of Asshur. from its long domination over many 
of the parts occupied by the Aryans, left an ineffaceable mark 
on the conceptions of the Zoroastrians. The complex system 
of celestial co-ordination and the idea prevalent among tlie 
Assyrians of a divine hierarchy engrafted itself on Zoroastrian¬ 
ism! Ormuzd was henceforth worshipped as a second Asshur: 
and the Persian's symbol of the God of light, the all-beneficent 
power, became a winged warrior, with bow and lifted hand, 
enclosed in the world-circle. Tlicir symbol of growth also. 

* Axcofdtnc to the r«*ian tradition*), 7»hhik I tiled over Iiin tor over a 
ttion».inil year*. and tMa ii •ttjipowxl by »«v***t reSoUra lu ttrtrtenl (It* nut 
orTiod of .Vveynan domination The riv of Faitdfm would, according to 
tilt* view, be syuduonoo* with the downfall at Nineveh. 

* Lrnormant. Ancunl Hitt oj lie E*tt, p. 54 
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the tree with the candelabra branches ending upwards in the 
pine-cone, was converted into the Persian fir-cone. Before 
the rise of Cyrus in Fursistan and his consolidating conquests, 
the symbolic warship in vogue among the early emigrants 
and settlers became degraded among the mosses into pyruktry, 
or took the form of Chakheo-Assyrian Sabansm. 

The city of Assliur,—which had ruled Western Asia up to 
the confines of India for nearly a thousand years, and almost 
wrested from the Pharaohs the empire of Egypt,—the city 
of the mighty Sargon and the great Sennacherib, had fallen 
before the combined forces of the Babylonian and the Mede,* 
never again to raise its head among the nations of the world. 
Babylon, which after its early rivalry with Nineveh had been 
reduced to a dependency of Assyria, became again the centre 
of Asiatic civilisation. She gathered up the arts and sciences 
of a thousand years of growth, and Lite product of " interfused 
races and religions, temples and priesthoods," and supplied 
the connecting link between the inorganic faiths of antiquity 
and the modem beliefs. Assyria had. with the civilisation 
and literature of the early Accadians, also borrowed much of 
their religion. Babylon, rising into more potent grandeur 
from the ashes of Nineveh, centred in herself the essence uf 
the Assyrian and Chaldxan cults Under Nebuchadnezzar 
the empire of Babylonia attained tlie zenith of its power; 
Judaea fell, and the flower of the nation was carried into cap¬ 
tivity to lament by the waters of Babylon the downfall of the 
kingdom of Jehovah. The mighty conqueror penetrated into 
Arabia, and overwhelmed and nearly destroyed the Islimaclitcs; 
he smote the Tyrians, and broke tlie power of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh. In spite of the maledictions heaped upon her head 
by the Hebrew patriot. Babylon was by no means such a hard 
taskmaster as Egypt.* The Israelites themselves bear testi¬ 
mony to the generosity of their treatment. Not until the 
redeemer was nigh with his mighty hosts, marching to the 
conquest of the doomed city, did the children of Israel raise 
their voice against Babylon. Then burst forth the storm of 
imprecations, of predictions of woe, which displayed the 
characteristics of the race in its pristine savagery*. " By the 
* 606 a.c. * Jet. «iix *7 ta *9. 
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rivers of Babylon, there we sat down : yea, we wept when we 
remembered Zion. O Daughter of Babylon ! happy shall he 
be who dasheth thy little ones against the stone*. 

Under Nebuchadnezzar. Babylon was indisputably the 
centre of all existing civilisations. And the influence wielded 
by her priesthood did not cease with the empire of Babylonia. 
The mark of the Babylonian conceptions is traced in unmis¬ 
takable characters in both the Jmlaical and Christian systems. 
The long exile of the Jews among the Chaldaran priesthood, 
the influence which some of the Hebrew's obtained in the court 
of the Babylonian king, and the unavoidable interfusion of 
the two peoples, tended to impart a new character to later 
Judaism. They were carried to Babylon in a state of semi- 
barbarism ; they returned to Zion after their long probation 
in the land of exile a new people, advanced in faith and doctnne, 
with larger aspirations and their political vision extended. 

With the conquest of Babylon begins a new era in religious 
development. Henceforth the religion of dualism holds the 
empire of Asia. The grand toleration which Cyrus extended 
towards the Jews naturally led to lus exaltation as " the 
Messiah," " the Redeemer." " the anointed Saviour of the 
world." The captivity of the Hebraic tribes, and tlicir enforced 
settlement near the seat of Persian domination, and their sub¬ 
sequent intermixture under Cyrus with the Persians, most 
probably gave impetus to that religious reform among the 
Zoroastrians wliich occurred during the reign of Darius Hys- 
taspes. There was mutual action and reaction. The Israelites 
impressed on renovated Zoroastrianism a deep and abiding 
conception of a Divine Personality overshadowing the universe. 
They received from the Iranians the notion of a celestial 
hierarchy, and the idea of a duality of principles in the creation 
of good and evil. Henceforth it is not the Lord who puts a 
lying spirit into the mouths of evil-doers; Satan, like 
Ahriman. from tills time takes a prominent part in the religious 
and moral history of the Hebrew's. 

The reign of Cyrus was one of conquest, hardly of organisation. 
The reign of Darius was one of consolidation ; stern worshipper 
of Ormuzd, to whom he ascribes all his victories, he endeavoured 

* JY cxxxvti. 
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to purily the faith of Zoroaster of all its foreign excrescences, 
to stamp out the Magism of the Medes from its stronghold, 
and to leave Aryan Persia the dominant power of the civilised 
world. Nothing, however, could arrest the process of decay. 
Before a hundred years had gone by. Zoroastrianism had 
imbibed to the full the evils which it had fought against in Us 
infancy. The scourgers of idolatry, the uncompromising 
iconoclasts, who, in their fiery zeal, had slaughtered the 
Egyptian Apis and overturned its shrine, soon absorbed into 
the worship of Ormiud the Semitic gods of their subject states. 
The old Magian element-worship was revived, and Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, one of the immediate successors of Darius, introduced 
among the Zoroastrians the worship of that androgynous 
Mythra—the Persian counterpart of the Chaldxan Mylitta nr 
Anaitis, with its concomitant phallic cult. The development 
of this Mythra-cult into the gorgeous worship of the beautiful 
Sun-Cod is one of tlie marvels of history. The resplendent 
Sun ascending over the cleft mountains, charing the Bull into 
its lair and with its blood atoning human sins, is a conception 
which has left its ineffaceable mark on one of the dominant 
religions of the world. This worship of Mythra was carried 
by the Roman legionaries from the valley of the Euphrates 
to the furthest comers of Europe, and in the reign of 
Diocletian it became the state-religion of Rome. 

Never was the condition of woman so bad. never was she 
held under greater subjection,—a slave to the caprice of man,— 
than under the Mago-Zoroastrians. The laws of Manu imposed 
[certain rules of chastity, and the stringency of primitive ex¬ 
ogamy exercised a restraining effect upon human passions. 
[The Persian in the relations of the sexes recognised no law 
taut that of his own will. He could marry his nearest kindred, 
mnd divorce his wives at his pleasure. The system of female 
peclusion was not confined to the Persians alone. Among the 
[Ionic Greeks, women were confined within the gynaikontiis, 
riften kept under lock and key. and never allowed to appear 
in public. But the Greek gynaikonomoi were not, until later 
kimes, mutilated specimens of humanity*. In Persia, the 
custom of employing eunuchs to guard the women prevailed 
■rum the remotest antiquity. As in Greece, concubinage was 
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» recocniscd social institution. and was interwoven mU> the 
?JSTol society. Tile Pereian, lt»«vcr never .flowed 
lewdness to be incorporated with the nafonal *■*»• »; 

worshipped no Aphrodite Pandcrm*; nor was ZorMSbfaa 
society tainted with that ' moral pestdence the m«l 
desradine of all vices, which was umvcrsal m (jrcccc wiurh 
spread iSelf afterwards in Rome, and was not even rooted out 

by Christianity. _ , . , 

' With the downfall of the Acharmenian Empire ended the 

vitality of Zoroastrianism as a motive power in the gro 1 
of the world. The swarms of conquerors, who swept 
wliirlwinds over the face of Persia, destroyed all soc^ and 
moral Ufe. Tire Macedonian conquest with the mothy 
hordes which followed on its footsteps, the mflux aS all tht 
dregs of Lesser Asia.COicians. Tyrians.Pamphyhans, Phrygians, 
and various others, half Greeks, half Asians, obeying no moral 
law. the hasty and reckless temper of the conqueror lumscll. 
all led to the debasement of the Zoroastnan faith. Uic Mobeds, 
the representatives of the national life, were placed under the 
ban of persecution by the foreigner, the aim of whose hfc was 


to hellenisc Asia. . . 

Alexander's career was splendidly meteoric. Shorn ol tire 
legends which have surrounded liis life and turned it into an 
epopee, he stands before us a man of gigantic conceptions and 
masterly purposes, possessed of a towering ambition a genius 
wliich overpowered all opposition, and a personality which 
enabled him to mould the minds of all around him according 
to his own will. His was a nature full of contradictions. A 
disciple of Aristotle, who aimed at the heUenisatwn of Asia, 
with himself as the central figure in the adoration of the world, 
an associate of philosophers and wise men. his life was dis¬ 
graced by excesses of a revolting type. " The sack of Tyre 
arwt the enslavement of its population, the massacres and 
executions in India and Bactria. the homicide ol Clytus. the 
death warrants of Pliilotas and the faithful Parmmio. the 
burning of Pcrsepolis and the conflagration of its splendid 
library at the instigation of a courtezan, arc acts, says an 
apologist and an admirer, M for which no historian has found 
» Dbllingcr, Tkt Otnlih amd tk* ]tw. vol U. p. Jja, 
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a palliation.’* With the conquest of Alexander and the 
extinction of the Achainenian dynasty. Zoroastrianism gave 
way to Hellenism and the worst traditions of Chaldaran 
civilisation. The extreme partiality of the hero of many 
legends towards Babylon, and his anxious desire to resuscitate 
that city and make it the centre of a mightier and more com¬ 
plete civilisation. led him to discourage all creeds and faiths, 
all organisations, religious or political, which militated with 
his one great desire. Under ihc Selcutid*. the process of 
denationalisation went on apace. Antiochus kpiphanes, the 
cruel persecutor of the worshippers of Jehovah, won for himself 
from them as well as the Zoroastrians, tlw unenviable designa¬ 
tion of Ahrinifin Even the rise of the Parthian power tended 
to accelerate tl»e decline and ruin of Zoroastrianism. The 
Selcucidiv ruled on the Tigris and the Orontcs . the Parthians 
formed for themselves a kingdom in the middle portion of the 
Achauncnian empire ; the Graeco-Bactrian dynasties were in 
possession of the eastern tracts, viz. Bactria and the northern 
part of Afghanistan. The state-religion of the Seleucuhe was 
a mixture of Chaltkeo-Hclienism. The Jews and Zoroastrians 
were placed under the ban and ostracised. Under the Partliians, 
Mazdism. though not actually extinguished, was compelled 
to hide itself from the gaze of the rulers, In quiet and settled 
parts, Zoroastrianism became mixed with the old Subjeism of 
the Mcdcs and ihc Chaldarans; or, where kept alive in its 
pristine character, it was confined to the hearts of some of those 
priests who had taken retugc in the inaccessible recesses of 
their country. But with Parthia enlarged into an empire, 
and the Parthian sovereigns aspiring to the title of Shah-in- 
shah, persecution gave way to toleration, and Mago-Zoroastrian- 
isro again raised its head among the religions of the world. 
And the rise ol the Sasanides gave it another spell of power. 
The founder of the new empire placed the Mobcds at tlie head 
of the State. Last sad representatives of a dying faith 1 
Around titan clustered the hopes of a renovated religious 
existence under the auspices cr{ the Sasanide dynasty, llow 
far the brilliant aspirations of Ardeslur Babckan (Artaxerxes 
Longimamis). the founder of the new empire, were realised, 
is a matter of history. The political autonomy of Persia— 
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its national life—was restored, hut the social and religious life 
was lost beyond the power of rulers to revive. The teachings 
of yore lived perhaps in books, but in the hearts of the people 
they were as dead as old GuslitAsp or Rustam. 

Under tlie Sasanidcs, the Zoroastrians attained the zenith 
of their power. For centuries they competed with Rome for 
the empire of Asia. Time after time they defeated her armies, 
sacked her cities, carried away her Caesars into captivity, 
anti despoiled her subjects of their accumulated riches ; but 
the lire of Zoroastrianism as a moral factor was extinct. It 
burnt upon the high altars of the temples, but it had died out 
from the heart of the nation. The worship of tlie true God had 
given place to a Chaldaco-Magian cult, and the fierce intolerance 
with which Ardeshir and his successors persecuted rival creeds, 
failed to achieve its purpose. The Persian empire, under the 
later Sasanidcs, only rivalled in the turmoil of its sects and 
the licentiousness of its sovereigns, in the degeneration of its 
aristocracy and the overweening pride of its priesthood, the 
empire of the Byzantines. The kings were gods; they were 
absolute masters over the person and property of their subjects, 
who possessed no rights, and were virtual serfs. The climax 
of depravity was reached when Mazdak, in the beginning 
of the sixth century of the Christian era. preached the com¬ 
munism with which modem Europe lias now become familiar, 
and " bade all men to be partners in riches and women, just as 
they are in fire, water, and grass; private property was not 
to exist; each man was to enjoy or endure the good and bad 
lots of this world." 1 Tlie lawfulness of marriages with sisters 
and other blood relations had already been recognised by 
Mugo-Zoroastriunism. Tlie proclamation of this extreme 
communism revolted the better minds even among the Persians. 
The successor of Zoroaster, as Mazdak styled himself, was put 
to death; but his doctrines had taken root, and fmm Persia 
they spread over the West. 

All these evils betokened a complete depravity of moral 
life, and foreshadowed the speedy extinction of the nation in 
its own iniquities. This doom, though staved ofi for a time 

* Th» luUitAa t-M^tikib at Finl: «ee »Uo Shaikh Muhammad 
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by the personal Chirac tor of Kesri Anushirvin, became 
inevitable after bis death. But a Master had already appeared, 
destined to change the whole aspect of the world 1 

Eleven centuries had pissed over the Jews since their return 
from the Babylonian captivity, and witnessed many changes 
in their fortunes. The senes of disasters which one after 
another had befallen the doomed nation of Muses, had culmin¬ 
ated in the wars of Titus and Hadrian. Pagan Rome had 
destroyed their temple, and stamped out in fire and blood their 
existence as a nation. Christian Constantinople persecuted 
them with an equally relentless fury, but the misfortunes of 
the past had no lessons for them in the future. Their own 
I sufferings at Uie hands of ruthless persecutors had failed to 
teach them the value of humanity and peace. The atrocious 
cruelties which they committed in the cities of Egypt, of 
I Cyprus and Cyrene, where they dwelt in treacherous harmony 
with the unsuspecting natives, take away all sense of pity for 
their future fate. The house of Israel was a total wreck , 
its members were fugitives on the face of the earth, seeking 
shelter far and wide, but carrying everywhere their indomitable 
pride, their rebellious hardness of heart, denounced and 
reprehended by an endless succession of prophets. The Jews, 
in their safe retreats in foreign Linds, re-enacted the scenes 
of past times. The nation lived in hope, but the hope was 
mixed with rigid uncompromising bigotry on the one hand, 
and a voluptuous epicureanism on the other. Jesus had come 
and gone, without producing any visible effect upon them. 
The child of his age, he was imbued with the Messianic ideas 
moating in the atmosphere in which he lived and moved. 
The Book of Daniel, written during one of the greatest travails 
of the nation, with its hopes and aspirations, could not but 
make a deep impression on the mind of the Teacher mourning 
over the sight of liis stricken people. The fierce intolerance 
of the Zealots seated in their mountain homes, the lifeless 
| ceremonialism ol the Sadducces, the half-hearted liberalism 
of the Pharisees, the dreamy hopefulness of the Essenes, with 
' one hand extended towards Alexandria and the other towards 
Buddhistic India, the preachings and denunciations of the 
wild Dervish, whose life became a sacrifice to the depravity 
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of the Herodian court, all appealed to the heart of Jesu 3 , But 
the Eagle's talons were clutched on the heart of Jmhea and its 
legions crushed out all hope of a violent change. The quietism 
of Jesus, and his earnest anticipation of a kingdom of heaven, 
to be ushered in by the direct instrumentality of God, were the 
outcome of his age. Among a nation of furious and relentless 
bigots, he had come as the messenger of universal brotherhood 
and love. In the midst of a proud and exclusive Tace, he trod 
the path of humility and meekness ; kind and gentle to his 
immediute followers, devoted to the cause of all, he left behind 
him the impress of an elevated, self-denying spirit. Among 
the powerful, the rich, and the ruling classes, he had roused 
only feelings of hatred, fear, and opposition; among the 
poor, the despised, the ignorant and the oppressed, the deep 
compassion of the great Teacher had awakened sentiments of 
gratitude and love. One bright sunny morning be had entered 
the stronghold of Jewish fanaticism full of hope in his ministry 
as the promised Messiah ; before a fortnight had run out, he 
was sacrificed to the vested interests of his day. 

Amidst the legends which surround his life, so much at least 
is dear. Bom among the poor, his preachings were addressed 
to the poor. Deeply vervd in the Rabbinical lore, his short 
ministry was devoted almost exclusively to the bumble denizens 
of the country side—the poverty-strideen peasantry and the 
fishermen of Galilee. His disciples were poor, ignorant folk. 
In spite of their credulous natures, and Lhe vivid—not to say 
weird—effect exercised on their imaginations by the untimely 
disappearance of the Master, they never regarded him as 
anything more than a man. It was not until Paul adopted 
the creed of him whose execution he had witnessed, that the 
idea of an incarnate God or angel was introduced into Christi¬ 
anity. In spite of the promise attached to the " effusion of 
the Holy Ghost," " it was found necessary," says the historian 
of Ecclcsiastirism, “ that there should l>e some one d efen der 
of the gospel who, versed in the learned arts, might be 
able to combat the Jewish doctors and the pagan philosophers 
with their own arms. For this purpose Jesus himself, by an 
extraordinary voice from heaven, had called to his sendee a 
thirteenth apostle, whose name was Saul (afterwards Paul). 
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and whose acquaintance both with Jewish and Grecian learning 
was very considerable." 1 

'Hie Magiv-Zoroastrian believed in an angrl-dclivercr, in tlie 
Surrtsh who was to 3ppcar from the East ; the Buddhist, in 
an incarnate god bom of a virgin ; the Alexandrian mystic 
inculcated the doctrine of the Logos and the Demiurge. The 
esoteric conceptions regarding the birth, death, and resur¬ 
rection of Osiris, the idea of the Isis-Ceres, the virgin mother 
" holding in her arms the new-born sun-god Hunts," * were 
in vogue both in Egypt and Syria. And Paul, the Pharisee 
and the scholar, was deeply imbued with these half-mystical, 
half-philosophical nations of his time. A visionary and 
enthusiast by nature, not free from physical ailments, as 
Strauss suggests, he. who had never come in actual contact 
with the Master, was easily inclined to attach to him the 
attributes of a Divinity—-of an Angel Incarnate. He infused 
into the simple teachings of Jesus the most mysterious 
principles of Nco-Pythagoreanism, with its doctrine of intelli¬ 
gence* and its notion of the triad, borrowed from the far East 

The jealousy between the home and the foreign, the Judaical 
and the anti-Judaical party, was shown in the curious though 
well-known antipathy of the two apostles, Peter and Paul.* 
[The Ebionitcs most probably represented the beliefs of the 
original companions of the Prophet of Nazareth. He had 
conversed With Li)cm familiarly, and " in all the actions of 
[rational and animal life " liad appeared to them as of the same 
mature as themselves. They had marked him grow from 
Bufanry to youth and from youth to manhood ; they had 
k«n him increase in stature and wisdom. Their belief was 
tempered by their knowledge of him as a man. The deprava¬ 
tion of ideas from this original faith, through various inter- 
■nediate phases like those of the Docetcs, the Mareionitcs, the 
[Patripassians, 4 and various others down to the decisions of the 

I 1 Mntinni. EtrUttiaHtal HiUiwr, ml it. p Oj, 

I *Coiap. Ms. Ettkrtt de Bunmsi's E«v oil MobiiumniS Pte* in Use 
rburth. .(slate: Quartrriy Ktt irw, Apnl 
I » Mlltwr. Hitt of thf Chart* of CJtriit, vnt. I pp. ift, *7. 

I 1 The Dotetr* lxH level Jr-u« to be a pure God. The Marcioultn regarded 
[him u a bring “ meet like unto Cod. even bin Son J«>u» Clinrt. cloChrO with 
m i -jrtuin nhadowy se-etubUnce oi a body, that he might thus be vlnible to 
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Council of Nice in 328, forms a continuous chain. The prevalent 
belief in xotis and emanations predisposed all classes of people, 
especially those who had never beheld the Prophet, observed 
his humanity, or noted his everyday life, to accept his divinity 
without any question. 

At the time Jesus began his preaching the Empire of Rome 
stretched over more than half Europe, and included almost 
the whole of Northern Africa and a large part of Western 
Asia. This vast area by an accident became, in the coming 
centuries, the seed -ground of Christianity and the battlefield 
of contending sects. 

Exactly a century before the Phrygian Cybele 1 was brought 
to Rome, Ptolemy Soter, the most fortunate and probably the 
most far-sighted of Alexander's generals, had Itecome master 
of Egypt, With the object of fusing the Egyptians and 
Creeks into a homogeneous nation by the unifying bond of a 
common religion he conceived the design ol estab lish i n g a 
worship in the practice of which the two peoples would join 
hands. The same idea occurred to Akbar some two thousand 
years later; but where the great Akbar failed. Ptolemy 
succeeded, for all the conditions were in his favour. The 
Greeks worshipped Zeus, Demetcr and Apollo or Dionysus; 
the Egyptians, Osiris, Isis and Homs ; the trinitarian belief 
was common to both. The Egyptian faith revolved round the 
Passion and Resurrection of Htfftts, the Son ; the Greek in 
the Passion and Resurrection of Dionysus. The Greek had 
his Eleusinian mysteries with all the mystic rites of initiation 
and communion ; the Egyptian hierophant, the mysteries of 
Isis with similar rites and similar significance. To neither it 
mattered under what names the gods were worshipped or the 
rituals were conducted. So long as the main idea was main¬ 
tained they were indifferent to mere names. Thus was bom 
the great cult of the Serapeum. Sorapis took the place of 
Zeus among the Greeks, of Osiris among the Egyptians ; 
Isis who became the “ mater dolorosa " of the votaries of the 

mortal eyea " Thr Putnpaaiian* bettered that the Father mitered with the 
Son on the crow iMmheim and Oiblxm ■■ /<*»: and Neandet. vul IL pp. 
ijo, 301 tt (*f) 

1 The wonlilp ol Cybele ha* a very dcae analogy to tha cult ol the lemon* 
Hindu goddes* Durga or Kill. 
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Alexandrian cult, displaced Demetcr ; and Horus Happocrates 
absorbed the adoration hitherto rendered to Dionysus. This 
deity docs not seem, however, to have lost his hold among the 
inhabitants of the sea board of Asia Minor ; and the prevailing 
belief that a god had lived among mankind, had suffered and 
died and risen again made easy in later centuries the spread 
of Christianity. 

The worship of Isis, whose glory had overshadowed the 
personality of her consort, was brought to Rome, it is said, 
some eighty years before the birth of Jesus. It seized at once 
the fancy both of the populace and of the cultivated classes. 
Its gorgeous ritual, its tonsured, dean-shaven priests, the 
young acolytes in white, carrying lighted tapers, the 
solemn precessions in which nothing was wanting to stimulate 
the emotions, the passionate grief at the suffering and death 
of Osiris-Honis. the frenzied joy at his resurrection, the 
mysteries with all their mystical meanings, the initiation, 
above all the promise of immortality, appealed vividly to a 
world whose old gods were mute and which yearned for a 
closer touch with the eternal problem of the Universe. It is 
not surprising that Isis took a strong hold on the heart of the 
Roman people.' 

Although the worship of Isis. " the bestower on the wretched 
the sweet affection of a mother ” never lost its power on their 
emotions, the more virile cult of JMythra the beautiful sun-god, 
with all its mystic rites, its doctrine of atonement, its insistence 
on tlie direct touch of its god with humanity, was hdd in 
special favour among the Roman soldiers; and wherever the 
legionaries were quartered they appear to luive left the 
memorials of their worship. 

To form a just estimate of the superlative and exclusive 
claim advanced by Christianity to enrol under her banner and 
to dominate the conscience of all mankind, it i* necessary to 
bear in mind the causes that helped in the diffusion of the 
Galilean faith before the ascension of Constautine to the throne. 
The promise of the second advent of Jesus with the immediate 
ushering in of " the Kingdom of God,” when the poor would 

* DU 1 '» Auman Sadrty from S’rro tv Marcus .(nrWiut. chaptrr r. ; Lrggc'a 
Nimrrnmnm trad Ns -.alt «/ CtmNmKy. vol. il. p. *7. 
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be exalted, and Laxarus would take the place of Dives in the 
enjoyment of heavenly gifts, created among the humble folk 
a wild excitement. The fervent anticipations of the immediate 
disciples and followers of Jesus naturally communicated them¬ 
selves to the neighbouring peoples; and as the missionaries 
of the faith multiplied they carried this vivid belief far and 
wide. The religion that held forth the promise of an early 
adjustment of inequalities and redress of wrongs and injustice 
received a ready acceptance among the masses. So strong 
a hold did the belief in the establishment of the kingdom of 
God with the second advent acquire among the populace, that 
although the fulfilment of the promise, which was assured to 
take place within the lifetime of the early disciples, receded as 
decades went by into dim futurity, the anticipations and hopes 
to which it gave birth did not lose their force until the final 
collapse of the Crusades. After a thousand years, first of 
travail and later of success, the warriors of Christianity 
went forth to destroy the professors of another faith in the 
full belief that the second coming of their Lord was nigh. 

Besides this there were other causes equally potent which 
helped the diffusion of Christianity in the shape it assumed 
after the death or, according to Ebionitc and Moslem belief, 
the disappearance of the Master. 

As already observed, among all the peoples of Asia Minor, 
Syria and the Mediterranean littoral, excepting the Jews, 
the idea of a god who had died and risen again, and of a divine 
Trinity, was universal. It was an essential part ol the 
Serapean cult ; and with the spread of lsis-worship every 
part of the Roman world was permeated by the trinitarian 
conception ; there was no difficulty arising from sentiment 
or religious predilection to the acceptance of the principal 
doctrines of post-Jesus Christianity. 

The philosophers at the same time, albeit unconsciously 
and without the intention of helping Christianity, even without 
any knowledge of its tenets, furthered its cause. Their 
speculations with regard to the nature of God and of a life after 
death undermined the faith of many thinking pagans in the 
mysteries of Isis and Mythra. and in the rites and practices of 
the old cults. And yet the hold of the Alexandrian divinities 
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and of the Sun-god on the hearts of the cultivated classes, 
who looked askance at the revolutionary doctrines of the new 
cult, was so strong that for nearly three centuries the spread 
of Christianity was confined to the ignorant and uneducated. 
Not until the Christian Church had incorporated with its 
theology and ecclesiastical system many dogmas borrowed 
from its great and fascinating rivals, and almost all their 
rites and ceremonialism, and practices and institutions, did 
it make any headway among people of culture. And when 
these, under the stress of religious persecution or imperial 
pressure, began entering the fold they brought with them all 
the elements that have gone to mould modem Christianity 
with its multitudinous sects. 1 Relentless persecution lasting 
[for centuries secured, however, in the early period of its growth 
|a certain uniformity of faith and doctrines. 

Among the masses I sis-worship was transformed into 
[Mariolatry; and Mary the mother of Jesus became, instead 
[of the Egyptian goddess, ” the haven of peace,” and ” the 
jaltar of pity.” Thenceforth she was worshipped, as she still 
lis among the Latin races, as the " madre de ilios.” 

Asceticism was a favoured institution among the votaries 
Lf the Alexandrian divinities ; it was practised by the Pytha¬ 
goreans and Orphics, who had derived much of their inspiration 
■rom the hierophants of the Gangetic Delta, among whom it 
Iwas a common practice ; the Christian Church adopted and 
panctified this institution for both sexes. From the simple 
knunersion used by John the Baptist, baptism under the 
Influence of the cult of Isis grew into a mystical and cumbrous 
kite. Communion took the place of initiation ; and even the 
klogma connected with the mysteries of Isis regarding the 
pliange of wine into the blood of the mourned god was absorbed 
Into the Christian system. In the tonsured clean-shaven, 
piule clad priests, the white robed acolytes, in the gorgeous 
rituals, ” in the form of the sacraments, in the periods of the 
■asts and festivals " 1 of the Christian Church, looking back 
■hrough the vista of ages, one is forcibly reminded of the older 
Suits ; and the religions which Christianity displaced rise 

* Dill'* Roman Society from Stf o to Siotcnt A wtalim, chapter v. 
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before us in all their pomp and pageantry. We seem to hear 
once more in the litanies of tlic Church the beautiful touching 
hymns sung to the Alexandrian goddess (the MaUr doloroiu 
of the Western p;igan world), by a thousand white-robed boys 
and girls, and it requires but little effort of fancy to carry 
back the imagination from St. Peter’s or St. Paul s to the 

Sera pc um. . 

The religion of Jesus, as taught by his chief dtsaples. had, 
besides these borrowed and adventitious recommendations, 
distinct and independent claims to draw to itself the homage 
of those who, in the welter of spiritual conceptions and religious 
beliefs, were groping in semi-darkness for a resting place where 
high and low, ignorant and educated, should stand on the 
same plane. In its higher phases, it appealed to the nobler 
instincts of mankind if not more forcibly than the Liac or 
Mythraic creeds, certainly with greater assurance. Its promise 
of a life after death was less veiled in mysteries ; its doctrines 
were more positive and concrete than the abstract speculations 
of the philosophers. It brought solace and comfort to the 
down-trodden and held forth a promise—not yet fulfilled—of 
equality and brotherhood among mankind, with an assured 
trust in future salvation to rich and poor alike among those wlio 
accepted its doctrines. Whilst the dogmatism dJ its preachers 
often assisted by secular force silenced questioning minds, 
it satisfied the yearnings of those who, turning from the 
mysticism of the older cults or fleeing from the hidden inde¬ 
cencies associated with Nature-worship, hungered for an assur¬ 
ance that the existence on earth was but part of a larger life. 
The whole of the Western pagan world was in short in an 
expectant mood, waiting for a positive and direct revelation ; 
and all the teachings of the past had attuned its mind to the 
reception of a call. The Galilean faith seized the opportunity, 
and after appropriating and absorbing the ritual and doctrinal 
legacies left by its ’* Forerunners and Rivals," gradually 
monopolised the homage of the peoples who had been subjected 
by Rome. Whether this adaptation of the simple teachings 
of Jesus, to make than more readily acceptable, was a develop¬ 
ment or the reverse must remain for the present unanswered, 
But the charge the Moslems make against his followers that 
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they corrupted his faith can Hardly be 9aid to be altogether 
unwarranted. 

The early cessation of the ministry of Jesus and the absence 
of anv organic teaching, whilst it allowed a freer scope to 
imagination, perhaps " a freer latitude of faith and practice. 1 
os shown in the lives of even the early Christians, furnished an 
open ground for contending factious to dispute not only about 
doctrines and discipline, but also as to the nature of their 
Teacher. The expulsion of the Jews and the Christians from 
Jerusalem, wliich abounded in so many traditions relating to 
Jesus as a man; the intermixture of his followers with the 
non-Judaic people who surrounded them on all sides, and 
among whom the Neo-Pythagorean or Platonic ideas as to the 
government of the universe were more or less prevalent ; the 
very vagueness which surrounded the figure of Jesus in the 
conception of his followers—soon gave birth to an infinite 
variety of doctrines and sects. And age after age everything 
human. " everything not purely ideal, was smoothed away 
from the adored image of an incarnate God," the essentially 
pathetic history of Jesus was converted into a “ fairy tale," 
and his life so surrounded with myths that it is now impossible 
for us to know " what he really was and did." 

The fantastic shapes assumed by Christianity in the centuries 
which preceded the advent of Mohammed are alike interesting 
and instructive. 

The Gnostic doctrines, which were wholly in conflict with 
the notions of the Judaic Christians, are supposed to have 
been promulgated towards the end of the first century, almost 
simultaneously with the capture and destruction of Jerusalem 
by Hadrian. Cerinthus. the most prominent of the Gnostic 
teachers in this century, inculcated among his followers the 
dual worship of the Father and the Son, whom he supposed 
to be totally distinct from the man Jesus, " the creator of the 
world." 

The narrowness of Pauline Christianity, and its futile endeav¬ 
ours to reconcile its doctrines with the philosophy of the 
Alexandrian schools, gave birth about the same time to the 
Neo-Platonic eclecticism of Ammonius Saccas, adopted aftcr- 

l XloUiruo, p. til. 
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wards by Origen and other leading Christians. ThLs xcr^tilc 
uritVr whose impress is visible in the writings of almost all 
the prominent Hunkers of Christendom in the earlier centuries, 
endeavoured to bnnp about a general concordanoc among 
the existing creeds and sects. In some respects, Am — 
was the prototype ol Mini, or Manes, and was 
aW , thc i evc i of his contemporaries. He succeeded w 
forming a school, but his teacliings never regulated the morals 

or influenced thc faith of a community. 

The second centum of the Christian era was ushered in in 
strife and disorder. ^vision* and heresies were nfe throughout 
the Christian f Church. Gnosticism was in great force and 
left its character indelibly impressed on Chn^m^. Som 
of the sects which came into prominence ^ 

■ posing notice, a, they £££5 

from thc teachings of the Church, out ***> p th 

exercised upon Christianity by ^ ro f S I ^^:‘ 
troreanism. and the ancient Sabaosm of the Chaldjeans. 

^ The Marcionitcs, who were perhaps the most important of t »e 
early Gnostics, believed in the existence of two principles, th s 
one perfectly good and the other perfectly eviL 
there existed the Demiurge, an intermediate kind of deity, 
neither perfectly good nor perfectly evil, but of a 
who administered rewards and inflicted punishments H e 
Demiurge was, according to the Marciomte doctnnes. the 
creator of this inferior world, and engaged in perpetual conflict 
with thc Principle of Evil,—mark thc impress of thc Zoroas, ™“ 
ideas l The Supreme Principle, m order to terminate th 
warfare and to deliver from their bondage the human souls, 
whose origin is celestial and divine, sent to the Jews, a being 
most like unto Himself, even Hb Son Jesus Christ, clothed 
with a certain shadowy resemblance of a body, that thus lie 
might be visible to mortal eyes. The commission to this 
celestial messenger was to destroy the empire, both oft he Evil 
Principle and of the Author of this world, and to bring back 
wandering souls to God. "On this account be was attacked with 
inexpressible violence and fury by the Principle of Evil and 
by the Demiurge, but without effect, since, having a body only 
in appearance, he was thereby rendered incapable of suffering. 
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The Valeutinians. whose influence was more lasting, taught 
that " the supreme God permitted Jesus, His Son, to descend 
from the upper regions to purge mankind of all the evils into 
which they had fallen, clothed, not with a real, but with a 
celestial and aerial body." The Valentinians believed Jesus 
to be an emanation from the Divine Essence come upon earth 
to destroy the dominion of the Prince of Darkness. 

The Opliltes, who flourished in Egypt, entertained the same 
notions as the other Egyptian Gnostics concerning the seons, 
the eternity of matter, the creation of the world in opposition 
to the will of God. the tyranny of the Demiurge, and " the 
divine Christ united to the man Jesus in order to destroy the 
empire of tliis usurper.** They also maintained that the 
serpent, by which Adam and Eve were deceived, was either 
Christ himself, or Sophia, disguised as a serpent. 

Whilst the Gnostic creeds were springing into existence under 
the influence of Chahbean philosophy, the Greeks on their 
side endeavoured to bring about a certain harmony between 
the Pauline doctrine concerning " the Father. Son. and the 
Holy Ghost, and the two natures united in Christ." and their 
own philosophical views as to the government of the world. 
Praxeus was the first of these sopliislical preachers of Cliristi- 
anity. and he set the ball rolling by denying any real distinction 
between the *• Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." and maintained 
that the Father was so intimately muted with the man Christ, 
His Son, that He suffered with him the anguish of an afllictcd 
hie, and the torments of an ignominious death I 

'* These sects," says Mosheim. " were the offspring of philo¬ 
sophy. A worse evil was to befall the Christian Church in the 
person of Mont anus, a native of Phrygia." This man, who 
disdained all knowledge and learning, proclaimed himself 
the Paraclete promised by Jesus. He soon succeeded in 
attaching to himself a large body of followers, the most famous 
of whom were Priscilla and Maximilla. the prophetesses, 
" l a d ies more remarkable for their opulence than for their 
virtue." They turned Northern Asia into a slaughter-house, 
and by their insensate fury inflicted terrible sufferings on the 
human race. 

Whilst the Maicionites, Valentinians, Montanists, and the 
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other Gnostic sects were 

ssas -^»*«»js 
ssr mws=« £5ris 

x 5rasr«^5a.. * 

^o^tnunE^a, the j r h eg*-*; 

Christian \»y education, he rose in revolt against the ]om g 

discord which surrounded him on all si *• eclectic 

tr, task of creating, from the chaos of beliefs, an eclcct 

faith which would satisfy all demands, the aspirations of all 
h^ts The a^^y wiUi which Mani applied himself to 
undermine the current faiths by an outward P^ion jomcd 
... a sobtie criticism, which destroyed all foundations of beltet 
in i hr ncoohvtc_a process afterwards imitated by hiscongcnerv. 

esoteric 1 insight into all religions doctrine*, armed agains t him 
Zrv aZi and sect; and naturally, wherever be or us 
disciples appeared, they were persecuted with unparalleled 

U The doctrine of Mini was a fantastic mixture of the tenets 
of Christianity with the ancient philosophy of the Persians and 
the Chaldasuis. According to him. Matter and Min 
engaged in perpetual strife with each other. In course 
of^is contUct human beings were created by the Pnnap^ 
Of Matter endowed with two natures one other 

material, the former lioing a part of the light or spirit wh ch 
had been filched from heaven. In order to release the *tniggtti 6 
divine soul from the prison in which it was ctmfincd. th 
Supreme God sent from the solar regions an Entity created 
from His own substance—whidi was called Cbnst. Oas 
accordingly appeared among the Jews clothed with the shadowy 
form of a human body, and during his ministry taught mortals 
how to disengage the rational soul from the corrupt body 

• Arttnt i HUi • S*r *ul. |»rl IL cb« P a 
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to conquer the violence of malignant matter. The Prince of 
Darkness having incited the Jews to put him to death, he was 
apparently, but not in reality, crucified. On the contrary, 
having fulfilled his mission, he returned to his throne in the sun. 

The Manicharan Christ thus could neither cat, drink, suffer, 
nor die; he was not even an incarnate God, but an illusory 
phantasm—" the all-pervading light-element imprisoned in 
nature, striving to escape matter, without assuming its forms." 
However blasphemous and irrational these doctrines may set in, 
they appear hardly more so to Moslems than the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, the changing of the eucharistic elements 
into the actual flesh and blood of the Deity. 

Manes divided his disciples into two classes; one, the 
" elect/' and the other, the " hearers." The " elect" were 
compelled to submit to a rigorous abstinence from all animal 
food and intoxicating drink, to abjure wedlock and all gratifica¬ 
tions of the senses. The discipline appointed for the " beams " 
was of a milder kind. They were allowed to possess houses, 
lands, and wealth, to feed upon flesh, to enter into the bonds of 
conjugal relationship; but this liberty was granted them 
with many limitations, and under the strictest conditions oi 
moderation and temperance. 

Manes, or Mani, was put to death by Bahram-Gor. but lib 
doctrines passed into Christianity and were visible in all the 
struggles which rent the Church in later times. 

About the middle of the third century' arose the sect of the 
SabtiUiam, wliich marked a new departure in the religion of 
Jesus. They regarded Jesus as only a man. and believed that 
a certain energy proceeding from tlie Supreme bather had 
united itself with the man Jesus, thus constituting him the 
son of God. This peculiar doctrine, which Gibbon regards as 
an approach to Unitarianism, was the cause of serious disorders 
in the Christian Church, and led to the promulgation in the 
early part of the fourth century, by Origen. of the doctrine of 
three distinct personalities in the Godhead. Trithcism was 
only a modification of the ancient paganism suited to the 
character of the people who had adopted the creed of Jesus. 
Polytheism was ingrained in their nature, and trithcism was 
a compromise between the teachings of Jesus and the ancient 
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worship of a number of personalities. In the course of time, 
tritheism merged into the doctrine of the trinity, but not 
before it had given birth to the most philosophic sect of 
Christianity.* 

The rise of Arianisra is due principally to the revolt ot the 
human intellect from the irrational teachings of the Church. 
In Alexandria, which was at that time the most fanatical of 
Christian cities, Arius had the boldness to preach, in opposition 
to his own bishop, that Christ was not of the same essence with 
God. Armnistn soon spread itself in Egypt and Northern 
Africa, and in spite of violent and frequent persecution, kept 
its hold in these parts as well as Spain until his followers were 
taken into the fold of Isl&m.* 

The troubles generated by the schism of Arius induced 
Constantine, in A.c. 325. to assemble the Council of Nice, in 
Bithynia. In this general council, after many violent eflorts 
on both sides, the doctrine of Arius was condemned, and 
•* Christ was declared consubstantial with the Father." * What¬ 
ever may have been the condition of the Christian Church 
before, henceforth its history presents a constant and deplorable 
record of trouble and violence, of internecine strife and 
wrangling, of fearful and cruel persecutions, of bitter hatred 
and a perpetual endeavour to crush out reason and justice 
from the minds of men. The rices of the regular clergy 
assumed monstrous proportions, and the luxury, arrogance, 
and voluptuousness of the sacerdotal order became the subject 
of complaint on all sides. The asceticism of the early times 
had given place to monasticism, and the licentiousness of the 
monks became a byword. They were the free lance of the 
Church,—always foremost in fomenting tumults and seditions, 
and the streets of Constantinople, Alexandria, and Rome 
frequently ran with blood in consequence of their unruiincss 
and turbulence. 

' Mod cun. p. ««i. 

■ In the latter part o! the sixteenth century of the Chrfatian era Soctnua of 
Sienna (in Italy) revived and amplified the doctrinr* of Artur The unitariarti 
of the pteecnl ilay are the direct (pltitnal defendant* of the Sociniana, vrlio 
denied tha divunty of Jetiw. They also repudiated the doctrine of or initial 
sin and atonement To them God alone waa the object of adoration. 

• Gibbon, vnl. iv 307. 
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The disputes of Nestorius with Cyrii, the murderer of 
Hypatia, forms « prominent chapter in the history of Giristi- 
anity. The second Council of Ephesus was convoked partly 
with the object of conciliating the various parties which had 
sprung up in the Church; but ** the despotism of the Alex¬ 
andrian Patriarch," says Gibbon. " again oppressed the 
freedom of debate. The heresy of the two natures was for¬ 
mally condemned. ' May those who divide Christ, be divided 
with the sword.' ' May they be hewn in pieces.’ ‘ May they 
be burned alive ! ’ were the charitable wishes of a Christian 
synod.” 

At the Council of Chalccdon, wliich was convened at the 
instance of the Bishop of Rome, the doctrine of the incarnation 
of Christ in one person hut in two natures was definitely settled. 

The Monophysites and Ncstorians. revolting from the 
doctrine of incarnation, endeavoured to make a stand against 
the decree of Chalcedon. But they succumbed under the 
furious onslaught of the orthodox, who had succeeded in 
solving the mystery of their Teacher’s nature. Jerusalem 
was occupied by an army of monks; in the name of one 
incarnate nature they pillaged, they murdered ; the sepulchre 
of Christ was defiled with blood. The Alexandrian Christians, 
w1k> had murdered a woman, did not hesitate to massacre 
their Patriarch in the baptistery, committing his mangled 
corpse to the flames and his ashes to the wind. 

About the middle of the sixth century the drooping fortunes 
of the Monophysites revived under the guidance of one of their 
leaders. Jacob, bishop of Edcssa. Under him and liis successor 
they acquired overwhelming predominance in the Eastern 
empire, and by their unrelenting persecution of the Ncstorians 
ami their bitter quarrels with the orthodox or the Clialcedonians, 
plunged the Christian Church into internecine warfare and 
bloodshed. To a non-Christian, the doctrines of the Mono¬ 
physites. who taught that " the divine and human nature of 
Christ were so founded as to form only one nature, yet without 
any change, confusion, or mixture of the two natures," seem 
to be in no way different from those laid down by the Council 
of Chalcedon. And yet this distinction without a difference 
was the cause of untold misery to a large number of the human 
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«ce. At lost, in 630 ax.. Heraclius tried to allay the disorders 
fcv Parting a new sect, that of the Monothchtes. whose doctrines 
were no less monstrous and fantastical. The Monothchtes 
maintained that " Christ was both perfect God and perfect 
man. and that in him were two distinct natures so united as to 
cause no mixture or confusion, but to form by their union 
only one person.’* Instead, however, of bringing peace into 
the^bosom of the Church of Jesus, the rise of this sect intensi¬ 
fied the evil; and Western Asia. Northern Africa, and various 
parts of Europe continued to be the scene of massacres an 
murders and every kind of outrage in the name of Christ. 

Such was the religious condition of Christendom during tlir 
centuries which preceded the advent of Islam. 

With the apparent conversion of Constantine. Christianity 
became the dominant power in the Roman empire. Hie fate 
of paganism was sealed. Its downfall, though staved off for 
a time by the greatest and most sincere of the Roman emperors, 
had become inevitable. " After the extinction of paganism, 
savs Gibbon. " the Christians, in peace and piety, might have 
enjoyed their solitary triumph. But the principle of <liscord 
was alive in their bosom, and they were more solicitous to 
explore the nature than to practise the laws of their founder. 
The whole of Christian Europe was immersed in absolute 
darkness, and the Church of Jesus was rent with schisms and 
heresies. The religious conception of the masses had not 
advanced beyond the pagan stage ; the souls of the dead were 
worshipped in numbers, and the images of those who were 
honoured in life were objects of adoration. Relic and saint 
worship had become universal; Christianity had reverted to 

heathenism. ,. 

The social and political condition of the nations subject to 

the sway of Christianity was equally deplorable. Liberty of 
thought and freedom of judgment were crushed out from 
among mankind. And the reign of Christ was celebrated by 
the sacrifice of heretics who ventured to differ from any idea 
which predominated for the time. 

1 The Emnemt Julun (Uie Awntale) is reported to have said : 

•• No wild beasts are *0 hostile to man u Christian s«t* in general are to on* 
another" 
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In the streets of Alexandria, before the eyes of the civilised 
world, tins noblest woman of antiquity was slaughtered with 
nameless horrors by a Christian who bears the title of saint 
in the annals of Christendom, and who. in modem times, has 
found an apologist. The eloquent pages of Draper furnish 
a vivid account of the atrocious crime which will always 
remain one of the greatest blots on Christianity. A beautiful, 
wise, and virtuous woman, whose lecture-room was full to 
overflowing with the wealth and fashion of Alexandria, was 
I attacked as she was coming out of her academy by a mob of 
the zealous professors of Christianity. Amidst the fearful 
yelling of these defenders of the faith she was dragged from hrr 
[chariot, and in the puhlic street stripped naked. Paralysed 
|with fear, she was haled into an adjoining chnrrh. and there 
I killed by the club of a M saint." The poor naked corpse was 
I<mtraged and then dismembered ; but the diabolical crime was 
not completed until they had scraped the flesh from the bones 
with oyster shells and cast the remnants into the fire. Christen¬ 
dom honoured with canonisation tlic fiend who instigated this 
terrible and resulting atrocity, and the blood of martyred 
Hypatia was avenged only by the sword of Amro I • 

The condition of Constantinople under Justinian, the 
[Christian and the glorified legislator, U the best index to thr 
[demoralised and degraded state of society all over Christendom. 
■Public or private virtue had no recognition in the social ettn- 
Erptions ; a harlot sat on the throne of the Caesars, and shnred 
L-ith the emperor the honours of the State. Theodora had 
EttbUdy plied licr trade in the city of Constantine, and her 
nuune was a byword among its dissolute inhabitants. And 
■mw she was adored as a queen in the same city by " grave 
■nagistrates, orthodox bishops, victorious generals, and captive 
Inanarchs. M The empire was disgraced by her cruelties, which 
|ecognised no religious or moral restraint. Seditions, out- 
lireaks. and sanguinary* tumults, in which the priesthood 
Always took the most prominent part, were the order of the day 
K)n these occasions every law, human or divine, was trampled 
Knder foot; churches and altars wore polluted by atrocious 
■nurders; no place was safe or sacred from depredations; 

• ■Amt(ii) itm vr 'Kiat A.tab»fi history. 
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the bonds of society were rent asunder, and revolting 
outrages were perpetrated in broad daylight. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, can equal the horrors which were inflicted upon this 
unholy city during the Nika riots in the fifth year of Justinian's 
reign. The horrible anarchy of the circus, with its incessant 
bloodshed and sensuality, stimulated to its worst excesses 
by the support and encouragement which the imperial cham¬ 
pions of orthodoxy extended to the most barbarous of the 
factions, was unparalleled in any heathen land. 

As compared with Constantinople at this period, Persia was 
a country of order and law. 

Humanity revolts from the accounts of the crimes which 
sully the annals of Christian Constantinople. Wliilst the 
Prophet of Isliim was yet an infant, one of the most virtuous 
emperors who ever ascended the throne of Byzantium was 
massacred, with lus children and wife, with fearful tortures 
at the instance of a Christian monarch. The emperor was 
dragged from his sanctuary, and his five sons were successively 
murdered before his eyes; and tills tragic scene closed with 
the execution of the emperor himself. The empress and her 
daughters were subjected to nameless cruelties and then 
beheaded on the very ground which had been stained with the 
blood of the poor Emperor Maurice. The ruthless treatment 
meted out to the friends, companions and partisans of the 
imperial victim, serves as an index to the morality of the 
Byzantine Christians. Their eyes were pierced, their tongues 
were tom from the root, their hands and feet were amputated ; 
some expired under the lash, others in the flames, others again 
were transfixed with arrows. " A simple, speedy death," 
says Gibbon, " was a mercy wliich they could rarely obtain.” 

The Byzantine empire, slowly bleeding unto death, tom by- 
political and religious factions, distracted with theological 
wranglings, and " crazed by an insane desire to enforce uni¬ 
formity of religious belief," offered a wretched spectacle of 
assassinations, dissoluteness, and brutality. 1 

• Milman that describes the Christianity o< those day*: “ The Biihop of 
Constantinople «u the passive victim, the humble slave, or the (actions 
advrrsary of the Byrantin* emperor; rarely exercised a lofty moral control 
upon hit despotism Tbs km« clergy, wlmtevct their more secret btoeUccnt 
ot liiiictifyinK workings on society, had sufficient power, wraith, anti rank 
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The countries included in Asiatic Turkey westward of the 
Euphrates, devastated alternately by the Parthians and the 
Romans, and then by the Persians and the Byzantines, pre¬ 
sented a picture of utter hopelessness. The moral misery of 
the people was surpassed by their material ruin. The followers 
of Jesus, instead of alleviating, intensified the evil. Mago- 
Zoroastrianism combating with a degraded Christianity in 
Mesopotamia, the Nestorians engaged in deadly conflict with 
the orthodox party, the earlier contests of Montanus and 
the prophetesses, had converted Western Asia into a wilderness 
of despair and desolation. 

The whirlwinds of conquest which had passed over Africa, 
the massacres, the murders, the lawlessness of the professors 
and teachers of the Christian religion, had destroyed every 
spark of moral life in Egypt and in the African provinces of 
the decaying empire. In Europe the condition of the people 
was. if possible, still more miserable. In the open day, in 
the presence of the ministers of religion and the people, Narses. 
the benefactor of his country, was burnt alive in the market¬ 
place of Constantinople. In the streets of Rome, under the 
eyes of the Exarch, the partisans of rival bishops waged war, 
and deluged churches with the blood of Christians. Spain 
exhibited a heart-rending scene of anarchy and ruin. The 
rich, the privileged few, who held the principal magistracies 
of the province under the emperors, or who were dignified 
with the title of magistrates, were exempt from all burdens. 
They lived in extreme luxury in beautiful villas, surrounded 
by slaves of both sexes; spending their time in the baths, 
which were so many haunts of immorality; or at the gaming 

to tempt ambition or to degrade to intrigue; not enough to commend thr 
public mind for any great salutary purpose, to reprcw the inveterate immee- 
allty of an eilete age. to reconcile |amng interest*, to mould together hostile 
race*. in general they ruled, when they did rule, ty the euperatitiou* few*, 
rather then by the reverence end attachment of a grateful people Tlrey rank 
downward into the common Ignorance, and yielded to the worst bartartsm— 
a worn out civilisation Mouutictam withdrew a prat number of thoac who 
might have been energetic and uwful ritirenr Into barren tecluaiun and 
religious Indolence ; but (accept when the monk* formed themselves. aa they 
frequently did, into fierce political or polemic faction*, they had little rfleet 
on Uie condition* of society They stood alcof from the world—thr anchoritr* 
in their desert wildernraes. the monk* in their jealously-barred convent*; 
and aMure. a* they luproacd. of their own salvation, left the rest of m.nktn/i 
to inevitable perdition —Milman, folia Ckriilitmity. rol l, htftvd p. 
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table, when not engaged in eating and drinking. The sight 
of this luxury and opulence offered a tcmble contrast to the 
miseries of the masses. The middle class, the free population 
of the cities and the villages, were ground to the earth by the 
tyranny of the Romans. Agrarian slavery had disappeared; 
its place was taken by the colonists, occupying an intermediate 
position between freedom and slavery. They were in some 
respects happier than the slaves. They could contract valid 
marriages; they obtained a limited share of the produce of 
the lands they cultivated; and their patrons could not take 
their goods and chattels from them. But in all other respects 
they were the slaves of the soil. Their personal services were 
at the disposal of the State. They were liable to corporal 
chastisement, like the domestic slaves; ‘ slaves, not of an 
individual, but of the soil, they remained attached to the 
lands they cultivated by an indissoluble and hereditary tie. 
Tlie condition of the slaves, who formed the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion, was miserable beyond description. They were treated 
with pitiless cruelty, worse than cattle. The invasion of the 
barbarians brought with it a dire punishment upon the ill- 
fated land. In their wake followed desolation, terrible and 
absolute; they ravaged, they massacred, they reduced into 
slavery the women, children, and the clergy 

A vast number of Jews were settled in the peninsula for 
centuries. The terrible persecutions which they suffered at 
the bands of the ecclesiastics in the reign of the Visigoth 
Sisebut in the year 6:6 A.C., lasted until Islam brought emanci¬ 
pation to the wretched victims of ignorance and fanaticism. 
It was IslAm which rendered possible for Judaism to produce 
such men as Maimonides or Ibn Gebrol. 

Let os turn now to Arabia, that land of mystery and romance, 
which has hitherto lain onwrapt in silence anti solitude, isolated 
from tlie great nations of the world, unaffected by their wars 
or their polity. Tlie armies of tlie Chosroes and the f^xsars 
had for centuries marched and re-marched by her frontiers 
without disturbing her sleep of ages. And though the mutter- 
ings of the distant thunder, which so frequently rolled across 

* Three hundred Uriin m «hr tuual Allowance tor trivial fault* See 
Doxy. Hilt. 4*1 dfui«;*njn< Xtif-agm, vol. li p 87. 
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the dominions of the Byzantine and the Persian, often reached 
her ears, they failed to rouse her from her slumber. Her 
turn, however, was come, and she found her voice in that 
of the noblest of her sons. 

The chain of mountains which, descending from Palestine 
towards the Isthmus of Suez, runs almost parallel to the Red 
Sea down to the southern extremity of the Arabian peninsula, 
is designated in the Arabic language, Hijax. or Barrier, and 
gives its name to all the country it traverses until it reaches 
the province of Yemen. At times the mountains run close to 
the sea, at times they draw far away from the coast, leaving 
long stretches of lowland, barren, desolate, and inhospitable, 
with occasional green valleys and rich oases formed in 
the track of the periodical rain-torrents. Beyond this range, 
and eastward, stretches the steppe of Najd—the " highland 
of Arabia—a vast plateau, with deserts, mountain gorges, and 
here and there green plantations refreshing to the eve. In 
Hij&z, the barrier-land, lie the holy cities, Mecca nnd Medina, 
the birthplace and cradle of Islim. 

This vast region is divided into four tolerably well-defined 
countries. First, to the north lies Arabia Petnea, including 
the countries of the ancient Edomites and the Midianites. 
Then comes Hijiz proper, containing the famous city of Yatlirib, 
known afterwards in history as the City of the Prophet, 
Mediuu't un-Nabi, or Medina. South of Hijiz proper lies the 
pro since of Tihlma, where are situated Mecca and the port of 
Jeddah.—the landing-place of the pilgrims of IslAm. The 
fourth and Uie southernmost part is called Asyr, bordering on 
Yemen. Yemen, properly so called, is the country forming 
the south-western extremity of the Arabian Peninsula, bounded 
on the west by the Red Sea, on the south by the Indian Ocean, 
on the north by Hij&z, and on the cost by Hazramaut (Hadh- 
ramaut). The name of Yemen is often applied to southern 
Arabia generally. It then includes, besides Nemen proper, 
liazramaut the district of Mahra to the east of Hazramaut. 
Beyond Mahra, at the south-east corner of the peninsula, is 
Oman, and to the north of this al-Bahraiu, or al-Ahsa, on the 
Persian Gulf. This latter country is also called Hijr. from the 
name of its principal province. 
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Najd, the highland, is the large plateau which, commencing 
westward on the eastern side of the mountains of Hij&z, 
occupies the whole of Central Arabia. That portion of Najd, 
which borders on Yemen, is called the Najd of \ emcn, and the 
northern part simply Najd. These two divisions are separated 
by a mountainous province called Ycminia, famous in the 
history of Isllm. North of Najd, stretches the Syrian desert, 
not really a part of Arabia, but where the Arab tribes now roam, 
free and wild, leading a nomadic life like their ancient Aramxan 
predecessors. North-east are the deserts of Irdk (Barnyat 
ul-Irak), bordering the fertile territory of Chaldrea on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, and separating it from the cultivated 
portions of Arabia. Eastward, Najd is separated from al-Alisa 
by one of those strips of desert called Na/dd by the Arabs. 
Towards the south lies the vast desert of Dahna. It separates 
Najd from Haxramaut and Mahra. 

This vast region, which embraces an area twice the size of 
France in the height of its power, was then as now inhabited 
by two different types of people, " the people of the town " 
and “ the dwellers of the desert.” The virtues and the defects 
of the Bcdawee, his devotion to his clan, bis quixotic sense of 
honour, with his recklessness and thirst for revenge, and his 
disregard for human life, have been portrayed in vivid and 
sympathetic colours by eminent writers like Burton and 
Poole. But whatever the difference between the Bedouin 
and the citizen, the Arab is peculiarly the child of the desert. 
His passionate love of freedom and liis spiritual exaltation 
are the outcome of the free air which he breathes and of the 
wide expanse which he treads,—conscious of his own dignity 
and independence. In spite of the annual gatherings at Mecca 
and ‘Uk 4 z, the tribes and nationalities which inhabited 
the soil of Arabia were far from homogeneous. Each was 
more or less distinct from the other in development and 
religion. This diversity was mainly due to the diversity 
of their origin. Various races had peopled the peninsula 
at various times. Many of them had passed away, but 
their misdeeds or their prowess were fresh in the memory 
of successive generations, and these traditions formed the 
history of the nation. The Arabs themselves divide the 
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race* who have peopled the peninsula into three grand sub¬ 
divisions, viz.: (z) the Arab ul-BAtJah, the extinct Arabs, 
under which are included the Hamitic colonies (Kushites). 
which preceded the Semites in the work of colonisation, as also 
the Aram;ean populations of Syria, Phtenicia, and other parts; 
(2) the 'Arab ul-’Ariba, or Mufanba. original Arabs, true 
Semites, whom tradition represents to be descended from 
Kaht&n, or Jok tan. and who. in their progress towards the 
south, destroyed the aboriginal settlers. The J ok t unite 
Arabs, nomads by nature, super-imposed themselves in those 
countries on the primitive inhabitants, the Hamitic astral- 
worshippers. Their original cradle was the region whence also 
came the Abrahamites. and is precisely indicated by the 
significant names of two of the direct ancestors of joktan, 
Arphaxad, " border of the Chaltbean," and Ebcr. “ the man 
from beyond (the river),*' in reference to Babylon, or the 
district now called Irak-Araby. on the right bank of the 
Euphrates.’ (3) The *Arab ul-Muii'anba, "or naturalised 
Arahs," Abrahamitic Semites, who, cither as peaceful immi¬ 
grants or as military colonists, introduced themselves into the 
peninsula, and who intermarried and set (It'd among the 
Joktanite Arabs.* These three names. * Ariba , Mut'ariba, 
and Musi'ariba, arc derived from the same root, and by the 
modification of their grammatical form indicate the periods 
when these races were naturalised in the country.* 

Among the ‘A tab ul-'Ariba, the races which require special 
mention in connection with the liistury of I&l&m are the Bnnl- 
*Ad, 4 the ’Amfilika. the Banl-Tliamud,* and Bani-Jadis (the 
Thamudicns and Jodicitcs of Diodorus Siculus and Ptolemy). 
The Bani-'Ad. Hamitic in their origin, were the tirst settlers 
and colonists in the peninsula, and they were established 

> Lauinnant. Jiuuai lliitvry «/ Lks £aU. vc>t U. p. 19J 

* Tbo uI-Attdr. vot L pp. SS-jS. 

* Caus-an 4 « Perceval regards the OiiJaJk at the man m 'Anfm, and nut* 
the Mur aribj a* forming the Kcond group. In tbe (oilowing page* I adopt 
bit tlaaaihcation. 

* Thn 'Adite* are *aid to hav* been overwhelmed. conquered. and dntroyed 
by the Jolt tan lt» Arab* ; the Thamfidltrj. “ that «t range race of troglodyte*." 
by the Awyrian* under Chedarlaonter (Kbotir at Abmar) 

* With a 

*.t, r 
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principally in that region ol Central Arabia which is call ^J' y 
Arab historians and geographers, the Ahsd/ur-ramal, con* gn 
ous to Yemen. Hazramaut. and Oman They appear dnnng 
one period o! their existence to have formed a p°werfuKoid 
conquering nation. One of the sovereigns of this race. Shaddid, 
wbosemune is preserved in the Koran, seems to have extended 
his power even beyond the confines of the Arabian peninsula. 
mS..have Irik, and even appr^hed be 

borders of India. This tradition probably points to the 
invasion of Babylonia or Chaldata by the Arabs more than 
iooo years before Christ, and possibly might be referred to 
the same event which, in Persian traditions is sailed the 
invasion of Zahhik. The same Shaddad.orone of his successors 
bearing the same name, carried his arms 
west. This invasion of Egypt b y the Arabs has been iden f 
with the irruption of the Hyksos into that country. And the 
way in which the nomadic invaders were ^imately driven 
out of Africa by a combination of the princes of the Ttebaid, 
with the assistance of their Ethiopian or Kushite neighbours 
towards the south, gives some degree of corroboration to c 

tl *'jfo bulk of the 'Adites are said to have been destroyed by a 
great drought which afflicted their country. A small remnant 
escaped and formed the second ’Adite nation, which attained 
considerable prosperity in Yemen. These later Adites. 
however, were engulfed in the Joktanide wave. 

The BanPAmalika. supposed by Lenormant to be of 
Aram*an origin, who are undoubtedly the same as the Amak- 
irites of the Jewish and the Christian Scripturcs-thtf Sliashu 
of the Egyptian monuments—expelled from Babylonia by the 
early Assyrian sovereigns, entered Arabia, and gradual y 
spread themselves in Yemen and Hij&z, as well as I alestine 
and Syria. They appear to have penetrated mto Egypt and 
gave her several of her Pharaohs. The 'Amalika of Hijiz 
were either destroyed or driven out by the Banf-Jurhum. a 
branch of the Banl-KahtAn. who had originally settled in the 
south, and subsequently moving northwards, overwhelmed the 

The Banl-Thamfld. who. like the Barn--Ad, were Kuslnte 
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or Hamitic. inhabited the borders of Edom and afterwards 
the country named Hijr, situated to the east of Arabia Pet rata, 
and between Hi jibs and Syria. These people were troglodytes, 
and lived in houses carved in the side of rocks. Sir Henry 
Layard. in his Early Travels, lias described the ruins of these 
rocky habitations, and one can fix the exact location of the 
Thaxnadites by comparing the Arabian traditions with the 
accounts of modern travellers and the results of recent dis¬ 
coveries. As the " indispensable middlemen ” of the com¬ 
merce between Syria and Najd or BijSz, the Thamudites 
attained a high degree of prosperity. They were, ultimately, 
in great part exterminated by Cltedorlaumcr (Khuz&r al- 
Alimar), the great Elamite conqueror, in the course of his 
victorious campaigns in Syria and Arabia. The terrible fate 
which overtook these ancient cave-dwellers, who. in their solid 
habitations, considered themselves safe from divine wrath, 
is often referred to in the Koran as a warning to the Koreishitcs. 

After this disaster, the rest of the Bnnl-Thamud retreated to 
Mount Scir, on the north of the Elamitic Gull, where they 
lived in the times of Isaac and Jacob. But they soon dis¬ 
appeared, doubtless absorbed bv the neighbouring tribes, and 
their place was taken by the Edomites who held Mount Scir 
for a time. 1 These Edomites were apparently succeeded in 
their possessions by a body of Arabs driven from Yemen by 
the Banl-Kahtiin. In the days of Diodorus Siculus, under the 
pame name as their predecessors they furnished contingents 
ko the Roman armies. 

Leaving the Tasm and Judls and other smaller tribes, as 
loo unimportant to require any specific mention, we come to 
the Banl-Jurhutn, who, also, are classed under the head of 
rArab uT'Ariba, and who appear to have overwhelmed, 
destroyed, and replaced the ‘Amdlika in HijSz. There seem 
lo have been two tribes of that name, one of them, the most 
ancient, and contemporaneous with the 'Adites, and probably 
BCushite in their origin; the other, descendants of Knhtdn, 
who, issuing from the valley of Yemen in a season of great 
sterility, drove out the 'Amalekite tribes of Hij&x, and estab¬ 
lished themselves in their possessions. The irruption of the 

* Gen. *iv, 4. 6. 
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Banl-Jurhum. of Kahtanite origin, is said to have taken 
place at a time when the Ishmaclitic Arabs were acquiring 
prominence among the •Am&lika, in whose country they had 
been long settled. The bhmaelites entered into amicable 
relations with the invading hordes, and lived side by side with 
them for a penod. Before the advancing tide of the descend¬ 
ants of Ishmacl. the Jurhumites began gradually to lose tlieir 
hold over the valley, and before a century was well over he 
dominion of Ilijaz and Tihama passed into the hands of the 
Abrahamitic Arabs. The development of the MlUtartba 
Arabs suffered a temporary check from the inroad ot the 
Babylonian monarch, but. as we shall see later, they soon 
recovered their vitality, and spread themselves over Hijilz, 
Naid. and the deserts of Irik and Mesopotamia, where thej 
finally absorbed the descendants of Kalitdn, their predeccwon- 
The 'A tab ul-Mutariba were tribes sprung from Kahian. 
son of Ebcr. 1 and were chiefly concentrated in Yemen. The 
descendants of Kahtin liad burst into Arabia from its north¬ 
east corner, and had penetrated down into the south where 
they lived for a time along with the 'Adites of the race of Kush, 
subject to their political supremacy, aiul at last became the 
governing power. The population sprung from Kalit&n 
was not. however, exclusively confined to Southern Arabia. 
Tlieir primitive cradle lay in Mesopotamia. In moving south¬ 
ward from that locality to Yemen, the Kahtanite tribes must 
have passed through the whole length of the Arabian peninsula, 
and no doubt left some settlements behind them along their 

r °According to the Arab historians, the wave which entered 
the peninsula at this period was headed by two brothers. 
Kaht&n and Yaktfin. the sons of Eber or Hebcr. And it was 
the son of Kahtfcn. Yareb, whom they regard as the first prince 
of Yemen, who gave his name to all his descendants and to 
the. whole of the peninsula. Yareb is said to have been 
succeeded by his son Yeslihad. founder of Mnreb. the ancient 
capita! ot the realm, and father of the famous Abd ush-Sliams. 
sumamed Saba. This surname, which means Capturer. was 
given to him on account of his victories. The posterity ol 
1 Urn ul-Athh i all* him Ckdbir iri ’.IWr, 
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Saba became the progenitors of the various tribes of Kahtanite 
descent, famous in Arab traditions. Saba left two sons, 
Himyar (which means red) * and K uhlan. The former suc¬ 
ceeded to his father’s throne, and it was after him that the 
dynasty of Saba were called Himyary or Himvarite* His 
descendants and those of Kuhlin, his brother and successor, 
alternately ruled Yemen until the century before Mohammed. 
To this dynasty belonged the great Zu’lkamain. and the 
celebrated Bilkls, who went to Jerusalem in the time of 
Solomon.* 


1 From the ted mantle which he cued to wear in Imitation of the Fharaoha 

•The Hiinyante sovereign* ol Yemen, who wet a styled Tobtuu, seem to 
have been trom the earliest times in communication both with Parti* amt 
B ysanll a m 

•There it considerable doubt as to the identity of /.trlknmam Several 
Mohammedan historians have thought that the ZuTkartuin referred to bl tbs 
Koran Is Identical with Alexander of Maredon This opinion, however. *s 
open to question Zu lkarnain in its primitive sense means ” the lord of two 
hern*'* When «t remsmber the head-dress worn by the ancient Sabna 
sovereigns, the crescent shaped moon with its taro horns borrowed probably 
from Egypt about the period of tills king, there can be little room for doobt 
that the reference in the Koran is to some vrvereign of native origin, wbosr 
extensive conquests became magnified in the imagination of posterity into a 
world-wide dominion. 

leoormant think* that Shod did. ZuTkarnatn. and Balkta sat all Kushrtrv 

Judaism was strongly represented among (he subjects of tbs Himynrite 
sovereigns, and in the year >13 a.c., at the instance of an ambassadoc sent to 
Yemen by the Emperor Constantine, several Christian churches were circled 
In their dominions. But the bulk of the nation adhered to the primitive 
Semitic cult. 

Towards the end of the fifth century, Z.u-Nawis, known to the By cantina 
as Dlmtun, made himarU th* matter of Yemen and its depend metre, after 
slaying the ferocious usurper, Zu-Sbinitir Hit cruel persecution of the 
Christlanx, under the instigation of the Jew*, whose creed he had adopted, 
drew upon him the vengeance of the Byaantine emperor. Insttgatcd from 
Constantinople. an Abyatinian army, under the command of Hindi or Ary it, 
landed on the shores of Yemen, defeated and kilted Zu-KawJU. and made 
themselves matters of Yemen This occurred about 3x3 a.c. 

Shortly afterwards {337 a.c) Aryit was killed by Abnilia *1 Ashram. who 
subtenaraMy became die Abyssinian viceroy It was uniter Abraha that th* 
Chmtlan A by admans made their abortive attempt to conquer Hljir Yemen 
remained ander the Abysotwan domination for neatly half a century, when 
U adi Karib. the son of the famous Saif ru'l Ynen. whose heroic deeds am 
•tug up to the present day by tho Arab* of tbr desert, restored the Himyarita 
dynasty (373 A.C.) with the help of an army furnished by Kesri AaAdurvin 
On M‘adi Karib's aasaxsination by the Christians in 307. Yemen came under 
tbs direct domination of Persia, and was ruled by viceroys appointed by tbs 
court of Cteeiphun. Wahrar wsa the first Marxbin. Under him Yemen, 
Horramaut. Malira, and Oman wcto addod to the Persian empire The last 
of these viceroys wa» Birin, who became Mart bln under Khusru Parvis 
towards th* ytar 606. It was during the viceroyalty of Birin that lalitn 
was Introduced into Yemen, and he himself accepted the Faith. The Persian 
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The traditions respecting the early bhmaelite settlement 
in Arabia relate back to the lime of Abraham and his expulsion 
or expatriation from Chaldaea. The descendants of Ishmael 
prospered and multiplied in Hij&x until they, with their allies 
the Jurhumites, were overwhelmed and almost destroyed by 
the formidable king of Babylonia. Nebuchadnezzar, who, of 
all the monarch* that endeavoured to attack the heart ol 
Arabia, was alone successful in wounding it seriously. Fhe 
foundation of Mecca was apparently co-eval with the establish¬ 
ment of the Abrahamitic Arabs in the peninsula, for according 
to the Arab traditions a Jurhumite chief named Meghass 
ihn-Amr, whose daughter was married to the progeuitor of 
the Mutf'aribct Arabs, Islmtael or Ism&'il. was the founder of 
the city. About the same time was built the temple which 
gave Mecca an overwhelming predominance over the other 
cities of Arabia. Built by Abraham, that " Saturnian father 
of the tribes." in the remotest antiquity, the Kaaba ever 
remained the holiest and most sacred of the temples of the 
nation. Here were ranged the three hundred and sixty* idols, 
one for each day. round the great god Hobal, carved of red 
agate, the two ghaziilas, gazelles of gold and silver, and the 
image of Abraham and of his son. Here the tribes came, 
year after year, “ to kiss the black stone which had fallen 
from heaven in the primeval day's of Adam, and to make the 
seven circuits of the temple naked." Mecca was thus from the 
earliest times the centre, not only of the religious associations 
of the Arabs, but also of their commercial enterprises. Stand¬ 
ing on the highway of the commerce of antiquity, it gathered 
to itself the wealth and culture of the neighbouring countries. 
Not even the Babylonian monarch could touch her mercantile 
prosperity; for, from the necessity of their situation, the 
Arabs of Hijaz became the carriers of the nations of the world. 

Mecca was the centre of the commercial activity which has 
distinguished the Arabs at all times from the other nations of 
the East. From Mecca eradiated the caravans which carried 
to the Byzantine dominions and to Persia the rich products of 

domination of Yemen wu extremely mild. All religions enjoyed equal 
toleration and the chiefa of th» different tribes exercised their authority in 
their different tracts, subject to the control of the Minb&n. 
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Yemen and the far-famed Ind, and brought from Syria the 
silks and stuffs of the Persian cities. But they brought with 
them more than articles of trade ; in the train of these caravans 
came all the luxurious habits and vices which had corroded 
the very heart of the neighbouring empires. Grecian and 
Persian slave girls, imported from Syria and Irik, beguiled 
the idle hours of the rich with their dancing and singing, or 
ministered to their vices. The poet, whose poems formed the 
pride of the nation, sung only of the joys of the present life, 
and encouraged the immorality of the people. And no one 
bethought himself of the morrow. 

The Arabs, and especially the Meccans, were passionately 
addicted to drinking, gambling, and music. Dancing and 
singing, as in other Eastern countries, were practised by a class 
of women occupying a servile position, who were called Kiydn. 
or. in the singular. Kttytm, and whose immorality was pro¬ 
verbial. And yel they were held in the highest estimation, 
and the greatest chiefs paid public court to them. 1 As among 
the Hindus, polygamy was practised to an unlimited extent, 
A widow (other than the mother) was considered an integral 
part of her deceased husbands patrimony, and passed into the 
use of the son; and the atrocious and inhuman practice of 
burying female infants was universal. 

flie Jews, chased successively from their native homes by 
the Assyrians, the Greeks, and the Romans, had found among 
the Arabs safety and protection. But they had brought 
with their religion that bitter spirit of strife which was perhaps 
the cause of the greater portion of their misfortunes. They 
had succeeded, however, in gaining in Arabia a considerable 
body of proselytes; and at the time when Mohammed pro¬ 
ceeded to announce his mission, Judaism was professed in 
Yemen bv a notable fraction of the descendants of Himyar 

*-Tbr moral depravity of the people 1 * evidenced liy the tact that these 
women used to give receptions, which were attended by all the men <■! Unlit 
and leading in the city. 

Tho town Arab win to inssonstciy addicted to dice that be would 
frequently, like the Germans oi 1 'Rclt.ua. %iakm away his own liberty. It war 
on account of these evil*. and the immoraltttea associated with them practice, 
that Mohammed wisely prohibited to his followers gambling, dancing, and 
drinking of wine. The OnwMryyades revived all Uie Uiree evil*; they r*-pre 
seated, in fact, the uprise of the old paganism, which had been stamped oat 
with such labour by the great Prophet 
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am! Kinda, issue of KuldAn; at Khaibar and at Yathrib. 
by the Kuraizha and the Nazir, tribes of Ishmadttc origin, 
but naturalised as Arabs from very ancient tunes, Mu- 
Nest orians and the Jacobite Christians had also founded 
colonies in Arabia. The deadly rivalry between these two 
creeds to dominate over Arabia occasioned sanguinary wars 
in the most fertile provinces 1 Christianity bad commenced 
to introduce itself among some families of the race of Kabi a 
son of Nizir. such as the Taglibites established in Mesopotamia, 
and the Banl Abd ul-Kais who were settled in al-Bahnun. 
It flourished at Najrin among the Bani-l-Harith ibn Ka b; 
in Ir 4 k. among the Ibid; in Syria, among the Ghassanidcs 
and some Khuzaite families ; at Dumat ul-Jandal. among the 
Saconi and Bani-Kalb And some of the tribes who roamed 
over the desert that lay between Palestine and Egypt were also 
Christians. Magism and Sabxism had also their representatives 
among the Arabs, and specially among the Himyariies: the 
Bani-Asad worshipped Mercury; the JodhSm, Jupiter, 
the Bani-Tay. Canopus; the descendants of Kais-Avlan. 
Sirius ; * a portion of Lhe Koreish. the three moon-goddessesr— 
a!-L£t, the bright moon. al-Manat the dark, and al-'Uzza. the 
union of the two,—who were regarded as the daughters of the 
high god {Ban&l-ull&h). Mecca was. at this time, the centre 
of a far-reaching idolatry, ramifications of which extended 
throughout the tribes of the peninsula. The Kin Ana, closely 
allied to the Koreish politically und by Wood, besides the star 
Aldobaran. served the goddess ‘Uzza. represented by a tree 
at a place called Nakhla, a day and a half s journey from 
Mecca. The HawAzin. who roamed towards the south-east 
of Mecca, had for their favourite idol the goddess Lat. located 
at TAyef. ManAt was represented by a rock on the caravan 
road between Mecca and Syria. The worship of these idols 
was chiefly phallic, similar in character to that which prevailed 
among the ancient Semites, the Phcenicians and the Baby¬ 
lonians. But the majority of the nation, especially the tribes 

» !tx> ulAthlr, rot t. p j<>» tl wy . Gibbon. ZmlxotoHi Folio! tko Romon 
Emfntt. vot. vi pp. 114. 1*3: Cnustm d« Pwcovnl. HUt. dot AroUt, v »4 t. 
pp. nS-tji. 

• Korun, (am *11 )7 
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belonging to the race of Motor, were addicted to fetishism 
of a very low type. Animals and plants, the gazelle, the 
horse, the camel, the palm-tree, inorganic matter Ukc pieces 
of rock, stones, etc., formed the principal Objects of adoration. 
The idea of a Supreme Divinity, however, was not unrecognised ; 
but its influence was confined to an inappreciable few, who, 
escaping from the bondage of idolatry, betook themselves to a 
philosophical scepticism, more or less tinged with the legendary 
notions, religious and secular, of their neighbours, the Sabarans, 
the Jews, or the Christians. Among these some distinctly 
recognised the conception of the supreme Godhead, and. revolt¬ 
ing at the obscenities and gross materialism of their day. 
waited patiently for the appearance of a Deliverer who, they 
felt in their hearts, wonld soon appear 

Among some tribes, in the case of a death, a camel was 
sacrificed on the tomb, or allowed to die from starvation, in 
the belief that it w-ould serve as a conveyance for the deceased 
in a future existence Some believed that when the soul 
separated itself from the body, it took the shape of a bird called 
Hama or Sadi i. If the deceased was the victim of a violent 
death, the hint hovered over the grave, crying askuni, " Give 
me drink," until the murder was avenged, Belief in Juts, 
ghouls, and oracles rendered by their idols, whom they con¬ 
sulted by means of pointless arrows, called AzlJm or Kiddh, 
was universal. Each tnbe had its particular idols and particular 
temples. The priests and hierophants attached to these 
temples received rich offerings from the devotees. And often, 
there arose sanguinary conflicts between the followers or the 
worshippers of rival temples. 1 

But the prestige of the Kaaba, the chapel of Abraham and 
Ishmael, stood unimpcached among all. Even the Jews and 
the Sabjcans sent offerings there. The custody of this temple 
was an object of great jealousy among the tribes, as it conferred 
on the custodians the most honourable functions and privileges 
in the sight of the Arabs. At the time of Mohammed’s hirtb 


» Amon* others, the temple of ZuTKhnll** in \ etnen, betoa*n»« to the 
tribe d Hast Khatbira : the trmple ol Hodha laKajd. belootlng tothe BmI 
Rabfa; the tempi, ol Zo S*Wt ta Irik; and that ol Maalt at Kodayd. at* 
Iw bom the Km. beloD(tuK to the tithe ol Au» and Kharraj, domiciled at 
Yathrib—mrrrc the mart Umonv 
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this honour was possessed by liis family ; and his grandfather 
was the venerable chief of the theocratic commonwealth which 
was constituted round the Kaaba. Human sacrifices were 
frequent. Besides special idols located in the temples each 
family lad household penates which exacted rigorous observ¬ 
ances. . 

Such was the moral and religious condition of the AraDS. 
Neither Christianity nor Judaism had succeeded in raising than 
in the scale of humanity. " After five centuries of Christian 
evangelization.” says Muir, " we can point to but a sprinkling 
here and there of Christians |—the Ban! Harith of Najran, 
the Ban! lianifa of Ycmama ; some of the BanI Tay at Tayma, 
and hardly any more. Judaism, vastly more powerful, had 
exhibited a spasmodic effort of proselytism under Zu Nawis; 
but, as an active and converting agent the Jewish faith was no 
longer operative. In fine, viewed thus in a religious aspect, the 
surface of Arabia had been now and then gently rippled by the 
feeble efforts of Christianity ; the sterner influences of Judaism 
had been occasionally visible in a deeper and more troubled 
current; but the tide of indigenous idolatry and ol Ishmaclile 
superstition, setting from every quarter with an unbroken and 
unebbing surge towards the Kaaba, gave ample evidence that 
the faith and warship of Mecca held the Arab mind in a thral¬ 
dom, rigorous and undisputed." * 

The divisions and jealousies of the tribes,* combined with 
the antagonistic feelings which actuated one against the other 
from religious-and racial differences, had enabled tlir Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Greeks, the Persians, and Abyssinian*, 
to become masters of various provinces in the north, in the 
east, and in the south-west. The Abyssinians had even gone 
so far as to invade Hij&z, with the intention of destroying the 
national temple. But their power was broken before Mecca 
by the sturdy patriotism of Abd ul-M.uttalib. After twenty 
years' oppression, they were driven out of \ emeu with the 
assistance of Persia, by a native prince, the son of the celebrated 
Saif zuT-Ye2en. On his assassination by the Christians, the 


* Muii. roll. lotted p. c caxx ht. 

• The** tribal Jealouriei and family fend*, which I (ball have to describe 
later, were the cau*e» which led to the ruin of the Arab cmptic 
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sovereignty bo had enjoyed under the auspices of the great 
Anushirvan passed entirely into Persian bands, and Yrmcn 

became tributary to Persia. 1 ... < 

Besides the direct domination which the nval empires ot 
Constantinople and Ctesiphon exercised over the various 
provinces of Arabia, two of the greatest chiefuum, the kings 
of GhassAn and of Him. divided their allegiance between the 
Gesars and tlic Chosrocs; and in the deadly wars, profitless 
and aimless, which Persian and Byzantine waged against 
each other, sucking out the lifeblood ot their people from 
mere lust of destruction, though oftencr the right was on the 
side of the Zoroastrian than the Christian, the Ghassanuie and 
Hiritc stood face to face in hostile array, or locked in mortal 

combat.* . , , tl . , 

The heterogeneous elements of which the Arabian peninsula 

was thus composed gave an extremely varied character to the 
folklore of the country. Among uncultured nations, the 
tendency is always to dress facts in tlic garb of legends. Im¬ 
agination among them not only colours with a roseate hue, 
but magnifies distant objects. And the variety of culture 
multiplies legends, more or less based on facts. The Hamitic 
colonies of Yemen and of the south-west generally ; the true 
Semites who followed in their footsteps, like the Aryans in 
the East; the Jews, the Christians.—all brought their traditions, 
ri i«*ir myths, their legends with them. In the course of ages, 
these relics of the past acquired a consistency and rharactcr, 
but however unsubstantial in appearance, on analysis there is 
always to be found underlying them a stratum of fact. In 
the legend of ShaddAd and his garden of Irem. we see in the 
hazy past the reflection of a mighty empire, which even con¬ 
quered Egypt—'* of a wealthy nation, constructors of great 
buildings, with an advanced civilisation analogous to that of 


«Ibu ul-Athlt. vol l. pp. 314 . 3*7; Coiuitn dc Perceval. vol. i p «jS 
H *a».; Tabari (Zotenbcrs > tnuulj. vol u. pp. a»7. ** 8 

• The sedentary portion ot the Arab population ot Yemen, ot Bahrain and 
It AW obeyed the Pcman* The Bedouin* ot three oountne* were In reality 
tree trm^all yoke The Arab, ot Syria were subject to the Homans , thcee 
ot Mesopotamia wevnised alternately the Roman and Persian rale. Tbr 
Bedouin, ot Central AraUa and ot Hi}fa. over whom the Hunvaittc kmy. bad 
exerciaed a more oc less eflcctive sovereignty, had nominally paued under 
Persian rule, but they enjoyed virtual independence. 
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Chaldiea, professing a religion similar to the Babylonian; 
a nation, in short, with whom material progress was allied to 
great moral depravity and obscene rites." * In the traditional, 
half-legendary, half-historic destruction of the 'Adites and the 
Thamudites, wc sec the destructive fate which overwhelmed 
these Hamitic races before the Semitic tide, Assyrian and 
Arab.' 

The children of Jacob, flying from their ruthless enemies, 
brought their legends and traditions with them, and thus 
contributed their quota to the folklore of the Peninsula. The 
last of the Semitic colonies that entered Arabia was acknow¬ 
ledged by themselves as well as their neighbours to be descended 
from Abraham ; and tradition had handed down this belief, 
and given it a shape and character. 

Manichcism, stamped out from Persia and the Bytantine 
dominions, had betaken itself to Arabia.* The early Docctes, 
the Marcionites, the Valentinians, all had their representatives 
in tlds land of freedom. They all disseminated their views and 
traditions, which in course of time became intermixed with 
the traditions of the country. These Christians, more consis¬ 
tent in their views Ilian their orthodox persecutors, believed 
that the God incarnate, or nt least the Son of God, His Word, 
born in the bosom of eternity, an dioo. an Emanation issuing 
front the Throne of Light, could not, did not, die on the cross ; 
that the words of agony which orthodox Christian traditions 
put into the mouth of Jesus did not, and could not, escape 
from his lips ; in short, that the man who suilered on the cross 
was a different person from the Divine Christ, who escaped 
front the hands of his persecutors and went away to the regions 
whence he had come . 4 This doctrine, however fanciful, was 
more consistent with the idea of the sonship of Jesus, and in 
itself appears to have been based on some strong probabilities. 
The intense desire of Pilate, whom Tertullian calls a Christian 
at heart, to save Jesus; * even the unwillingness of Herod 

• l.eoormant. Ancient Hi si tty of Ik* Eiui, rod. U. p. t<yO. 

' I bn ol-AtiUr. vol t pp. 55-38. 

• Btiusobr*. Hilt, du ManuXtUm*. pt » | ii, cbnp >v 

* Mt-ihcim and Gibbon, In loca. 

* Blunt, Hi story of Ik* CkritituH Clare), p. Ij8. 
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to incur more odium by the murder of the Prophet of 
Nazareth ; the darkness of the short hours when that great 
benefactor of humanity was led forth for the consummation 
of the frightful scenes which had continued throughout the 
night; the preternatural gloom which overshadowed the earth 
at the most awful part of this drama ; 1 all these coincident 
circumstances lend a strong probability to the belief that the 
innocent escaped and the guilty suffered* 

Before the Advent of Mohammed, all these traditions, based 
on fact though tinged by the colourings of imagination, must 
have become firmly imbedded in the convictions of the jieople, 
and formed essential parts of the folklore of the country. 
Mohammed, when promulgating his faith and his laws, found 
these traditions current among his people; he took them up 
and adopted them as the lever for raising the Arabs and the 
surrounding nations from the depths of social and moral 
degradation into which they had fallen. 

The light that shone on Sinai, tlic light that brightened the 
lives of the peasants and fishermen of Galilee, is now aflame 
on the heights of Filrftn 1 * 

* Comp. Milman. H liter? */ OftUUiu/y, vol 1. pp. 348 364. 

* II tavUilag could lend monger probability to this cations belle!. It ought 
to ba the circumstantial account nl Luke Jtxlv 3 uq., about Jean* allowing 
himself to be touched atul fett (after the resumption) in ordsr to calm hit 
atlrighted disciples, who believed him to be a spirit; ami lib asking tot 
' moat.’' and pairs king ot " a broiled fish and of a honey comb." 

*Ths tradition which I havu paraphrased into English l» ns follows — 

ij ) b ■*/* c /**' 1 i * or 1 ’; tLl ,L ?* 

” Stir,” says YAkflt In his Geographical Encyclopedia, ” is a Hill la 
Palestine and FUrtn Is the hill of Moccn ; “ Mm'turn wf BuUim, vot. Hi p. 834. 
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T HESE lines, untranslatable in Ihcir beauty, do not in 
the least exaggerate the gentleness of disposition, 
the nobility of character, of the man whose life, 
career, and teachings wc propose to describe in the following 
pages. At the dawn of the seventh century of the Christian 
era, in the streets of Mecca might often be seen a quiet 
thoughtful man, past the meridian of life, his Arab mantle 
thrown across his shoulders, his tailas&n 1 drawn low over 
his face; sometimes gently sauntering, sometimes hurrying 
along, heedless of thr passers-by. heedless of the gay scenes 
around him. deeply absorbed in *his own thoughts—yet withal 
never forgetful to return the salutation of the lowliest, or 
to speak a kindly word to the children who loved to throng 
aroand him. This is at-A min, “ the Trusty." He has so 
-honourably and industriously walked through life, that he 
has won for himself from lus compatriots the noble designa¬ 
tion of the true and trusty. But now. owing to his strange 

• A staff thrown ovw the haul iminlly covering the turban, and brouchl 
musit voder th« chin and p»»»od over the Irtt ahouidcr. 
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preaching, his fellow-townsmen are beginning to look 
suspiciously upon him as a wild visionary, a crazed revolutionist, 
desirous of levelling the old landmarks of society, of doing 
away with their ancient privileges, of making them abandon 
their old creeds and customs. 

Mecca was. at tltis time, a city of considerable importance and 
note among the townships of Arabia, both from its associations 
and its position. Situated in a low-lying valley stretching 
north to south, bordered on the west by a range of hills, on the 
east by high granite rocks—the Kaaba in its centre, its regular 
and paved streets, its fortified houses, its public hall opening 
on to the platform of the temple, tire city presented an unusual 
appearance of prosperity and strength. The guar dianshi p of 
the Kaaba. originally an appanage of the children of Islimael, 
had in consequence of the Babylonian attack, passed into the 
hands of the Jurhumites. The combination of the secular and 
religious power enabled the chiefs of the Banl-Jurhum to assume 
the title of malik or king. In the early part of the third century 
the Jurhumites were overwhelmed by the irruption of a Kalita- 
nite tribe, called the Banl-Khuz4‘a, who. issuing from Yemen. 
possessed themselves of Mecca and the southern parts of 
Hijaz. In the meantime, the race of Lshmacl. which had 
suffered so terribly at the hands of the Babylonian king, was 
gradually regaining its former strength. ‘Adnfin, one of the 
descendants of lshmacl, who flourished about the first century 
before Christ, had, like his ancestor, married the daughter of the 
Jurhumite chief, and established himself at Mecca, and liis son 
Ma'add became the real progenitor of the Ishmaelitcs inhabit¬ 
ing Hi jar. and Najd. Fihr. surnamed Koreish, a descendant 
of Ma'add, who flourished in the third century, was the ancestor 
of the tribe which gave to Arabia her Prophet and Legislator. 

The Khuzaites remained in possession of the temple, and of 
all the pre-eminence it conferred on them, for more than two 
centuries. Upon the death of Holayl, the last of the Khuzaite 
chiefs, Kossay. a descendant of Fihr, 1 who had married Holayl's 
daughter, drove the Khuziiites out of Mecca, and possessed 

1 Krmay was the tilth in descent from Fihr. And waa born about yjH AC 
Tbr word Korewh le derived from Kara*A. to trade, a* Fihr and hi* dr*ccruUntt 
were addicted to commerce. 
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lunisclf of the entire power, both secular and religions, in tlic 
city, and thus became the virtual ruler of llijAz. 1 We now 
arrive on absolutely historical grounds. 

Kossay appears to have made himself the master of Mecca 
about the middle of the fifth century of the Christian era, and 
lu* at once set himself to the task of plating the administration 
of the dty upon an organised basis. Until Kossay’s time, the 
different Koreisliitc families had lived dispersed in separate 
quarters, at considerable distances from the Kaaba, and the 
extreme sanctity they attached to the temple had prevented 
their erecting any habitation in its neighbourhood. Perceiving 
the dangers to which the national pantheon was exposed from 
its unprotected condition, he induced thr Korcish to settle in 
its vicinity, leaving a sufficient space free on the four sides of 
the temple for the tawif (circumambulation). The families, to 
whom the lands were allotted, dwelt m strongly fortified quarters. 

Kossay built for himself a palace, the door of which opened 
on the platform of the temple. This palace was called the Ddt 
un-Nadu*t* " the council hall.” where, under the presidency of 
Kossay, public affairs were discussed and transacted. To tliis* 
hall, no man under the age of forty, unless a descendant of 
Kossay, could gain admission. Here also wrre performed all 
civil functions. At the Ddr un-Nadxrd, the Koreishitcs, when 
about to engage in a war. received from the hands of Ko&say 
the standard, lixea. Kossay himself attached to the end of a 
lance a piece of white stuff, and handed U. or sent it by one of 
his sons, to the Koreishite chiefs. This ceremony, called the 
.Ikd uf-liwa, continued in vogue from the time of its inaugura¬ 
tion by Kossay until the very end of the Arab empire. Another 
of Kossay's institutions endured much longer. By representing 
to the Korcish the necessity of providing food for the poor 
pilgrims who annually visited Mecca, and by impressing on 
them the duties of hospitality, Kossay succeeded in milking 
them submit to the payment of an annual poor-tax, called the 
Ri/dda, which he applied in feeding the poorer pilgrims during 

*Th* rir\t wv hrar of the Khn*Aite» u when the KotnUt invoked llirii 
ftfi«»tancc again*! Ihr Prophet 

* Thr* budilin;. alter bavin; been renewed Mi ner a l time*, war ultimately 
converted into s mwque. under Abdul Malik II (one al the Cimicryj-ido) 
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the Ayydm ul-Mind '—the day of the sacrificial feast, and the 
two following days which they passed at Mini. This usage 
continued after the establishment of IslAm. and was the origin 
of tlic distribution of food which was made at Mini each year 
during the pilgrimage, in the name of the Caliphs and the 
Sultans, their successors. The words nad'tea. liva and rif&du 
denote the functions exercised by Kossay. being the right of 
convoking and presiding at the council of the nation, of bestow¬ 
ing the standard.—the symbol of military command, and of 
levying imposts, raised for the purpose of supplying food to 
the pilgrims. With these dignities, Kossay also held the 
administration of the water supplied by the wells in Mecca and 
its neighbourhood (sikdya) and the custody of the keys of the 
Kaaba (hijdba). with the ministration to the woiship of the gods. 

Kossay thus united in his own person ail the principal 
religious] civil, and political functions. He was king, magistrate 
and chief pontiff. His power, which was almost royaL threw 
great lustre on the tribe of Korcish. of whom he was the 
acknowledged chief, and from his time the Koreish acquired 
a marked preponderance among the other descendants of 
Ishmacl. 

Kossay died at an advanced age. about the year 480 a c. 

He had in his lifetime designated his eldest son Abd ud-Dar 
as his successor, and after his death the son succeeded quietly, 
and without dispute, to the high position of the father. Upon 
the death of Abd ud-D&r, serious disputes broke out between 
his grandchildren and the sons of Abd(u)Manfif. his hrother. 
The various clans and their allies and neighbours ranged 
themselves on opposite sides. Tire dispute, however, was 
amicably settled for the time. By the compromise thus 
effected, the siMya and the rif&da were intrusted to At>d 
us-Shams, the son of Abd(u)ManM. whilst the hijdha. tiadtcM, 
and litra remained in the hands of the children of Alnl ud-PAr. 
Abd us-Shams. who was comparatively a poor man. transferred 
the duties which had been intrusted to him to his brother 
HAshim, a man of great consequence as well as riclies among 
the Korcisli. Hash™ was the receiver of the tax imposed 
on the Koreishites by Kossay for the support of the pilgrims, 

1 MinA (the ' 1 * i» pronounced vay thort) is * suburb of Mecca. 
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and the income derived from their contributions joined to hi* 
own resources, w;u employed in providing food to the 
strangers who congregated at Mecca during the season of the 
pilgrimage. 

Like the majority of the Meccans. Hisbim was engaged in 
commerce. It was lie who founded among like Koreishites the 
custom of sending out regularly from Mecca two caravans, one 
in winter to Yemen, and the other in summer to Syria. H&shim 
died in the course of one of his expeditions into Syria, in the 
city of Gliaxza, about the year 510 a.c., leaving an only son, 
named Shayba, by an Yathribitc lady of the name of Salma. 
The charge of the rijdda and the titttya passed, upon his death, 
to his younger brother Muttalib, who had won for himself a 
high place in the estimation of tiis compatriots, and the noble 
designation of ai-Faix (the Generous) by his worth and munifi- 
cence. Muttalib brought Shayba, the white-haired youth, from 
Yathrib, to Mecca. Mistaking Shayba for a slave of Muttalib, 
the Meccans called him Ann Itl-Mcttaub and history recognises 
the grandfather of the Prophet under no other name than tlutt 
of AM lU MnUalib, " the slave of Muttalib." * 

Muttalib died at Kazwan, in Yemen, towards the end of 520 
A.C., ami was succeeded by his nephew. Abd ul-Muttalib, as the 
virtual head of the Meccan commonwealth. The government 
of Mecca was at this time vested in the hands of an oligarchy 
composed of the leading members of the house of Koasay. 
After the discovery of the sacred well of 7 .e mzem by Abd ul- 
Muttalib, and the settlement of the disputes regarding its 
superintendence, the governing body consisted of ten senators, 
who were styled ShaH/s. Tliese decemvirs occupied the first 
place in the State, and their offices were hereditary in favour 
of the eldest member, or chief, of each family. Tliese dignities 
were— 

(x). The Hijdba, the guardianship of the keys of the Kaaba, 
a sacerdotal office of considerable rank. It had been allotted to 
the house of Abd od-D&r, and at the time when Mecca was 
converted to lsUm. it was held by Osman, the son of Talha. 

* CM I hr umi ot AUliu) YtanAt. HiUhim died tint, at Chain . then died 
Abd udt Siama at Since*: thru Muttalib at Ka/win ; atul lastly. Nauial, 
some tuuc alter Muttalib. at SUmln. la ti&k- 
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(2) . Thu Si My a. or the intendance of the sacred wells of 
Zomzem. and of all the water destined for the use of the pil¬ 
grims This dignity belonged to the house of Hashini. and was 
held at the time of the conquest of Mecca, by AbbAs. the 
unde of the Prophet. 

(3) . The Diyat. m the dvil and criminal magistracy, which 
had, for a long tone. belonged to the house of Taym ibn- 
Murra, and. at the time of the Prophet's advent, was hdd by 
Abdullah ibn-Kuliafa. sumamed Ab6 liakr. 

(4) . Tlic Si jar ah. or legation. The person to whom this 
office belonged was the plenipotentiary of the State, authorised 
to discuss and settle the differences whidi arose between the 
Korcish and the other Arab tribes, as also with strangers. 
This office was held by Omar. 

(5) . The Liwa. at the custody of the standard under which 
the nation inarched against its enemies. The guardian of this 
standard was the general-in-chief of all the forces of the State. 
This military’ charge appertained to the house of Omineyyu, 
und was held by Abu Sudan, the son of Harb. tike most im¬ 
placable enemy of Moliaramed 

(6) . The RijSda. or the administration of the poor tax. 
Formed with the alms of the nation, it was employed to provide 
food for the poor pilgrims, whether travellers ui n^identa. 
whom the State regarded as the guests of God. This duty, 
after the death of Abu TAlib, upon whom it had devolved 
after Abd ul-Mutlalib. was transferred to the hous^of Naufol, 
son of Abd(u)Man&f, and was held at the time of the Prophet 
by HArith, son of Amr. 

(7) . Tlie NaJua. tlie presidency of the national assembly, 
Tlie holder of this office was the first councillor of the State, 
and under his advice all public acts were transacted. Aswnd. 
of the house of Abd ul-’Uxza, son of Kossay, held this dignity 
at the time of the Prophet. 

(8) . The Khalmnuh, tlie guardianship of the council chamber. 
This function, which conferred upon the incumbent the right 
of convoking the assembly, and even of calling to arms tlie 
troops, was held by Khalid. son of Walld, of tlie house of 
Yakhzfim, son of Marra. 

(9) . Khd:itta, or the administration of the public finances. 
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tidonged to the house of Hasan, son of Kaah, anil was held by 
Harith, son of Rais. 

(to) The A zlAm , 1 the guardianship of the divining arrows by 
which the judgment of the gods and goddesses was obtained. 
Safwin, brother of Abd Sudan, held this dignity. At the same 
time it was an established custom that the oldest member 
exercised the greatest influence, and bore the title of Rais or 
Syed, cliief and lord par excellence. Abbas was at the time 
of the Prophet the first of these senators. 

In spite, however, of this distribution of privilege and power, 
the personal character and influence of Abd ul-Muttalib gave 
him an undoubted pre-eminence. The venerable patriarch, 
who had. in accordance with the custom of his nation, vowed 
to tlie deities of the Kaaba the sacrifice of one of his mule 
children, was blessed with a numerous progeny* And in 
fulfilment of his vow be proceeded to offer up to the inexorable 
gods of his temple the life of his best beloved son, Abdullah. 
But this was not to be. The sacrifice of the human life was 
commuted, by the voice of the Pythia attached to the temple, 
to a hundred camels—thenceforth the fixed WekrgtU. or price 
of blood. 

Abdullah was married tu Amina, a daughter of Wahb. the 
chief of the family of Zuhri. The year following the marriage 
of Abdullah was full of momentous events. At the beginning 
of the year the wliole of Arabia was startled by an event which 
sent a thrill through the nation. Abraha al-Ash ram, the 
Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen, had built a church at San‘ 4 , and 
was anxious to divert into his own city the wealth which the 
sanctity of the Kaaba attracted to Mecca. The desecration 
of the church by a Meccan furnished him with un ostensible 


* NVilli a j (lay), plural of jjfani 

* \U 1 ul Mullahb hud twelve mum and *»* daughters. Of ibit mu, lUxith, 
born ti/mudr a.c. j.t8, w»» tlir cl.lrst . llio othm were Abd ut T**». aluii .tin) 
LmIiiU■ I hr |wrwcutur id the l*r.7fibrt . Abd(u) MuaAl better known xt .1 l>il 
T.iiil (bam in * c. $40, died in 610 a.c.1 : Zuliatr and Asuullam Isis), bora 
of F Alima. (be ilauyUlct of ‘Awr. llie Mukhiuitn; LHiirAr ami Abt>\* (56b 6*2). 
born nf Nut.iyU : Mulunrwirn Jahm. •nrnamed al-OhaydAU (ihr Ubrrnl). awl 
Hamuli, bora of Hila Tbr daughter* wire Alika, t.itiiayma. \rwa tiara, 
and l'mrn-1 ItaUm. ru roamed al-liajrra (the lair), by Fititna, and Saliva, born 
of HAla, who married Awwiin. ilia Rraudfathri uf lhr famom AMidlab dm 
Zuhaii who played mch an imptirtanl part in the hirtorv of I dim The 
own of tbr other two nn of Al*l ut Mnttahh art not known proUatdv 
because they left no portntty 
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motive, and be marched a large army to the destruction «>1 the 
temple, httnsell riding at the head of his troops on a magnifi¬ 
cently caparisoned elephant. The sight of the huge animal 
striding solemnly in the midst of the vast force so struck the 
imagination of the Arabian tribes, that they dated on era 
from this event, and named it as the Era of the Elephant (570 
a.c.). On the approach of the Abyssi n i ans , the Koreish. with 
their women and children, retired to the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains, and from there watched the course of affairs, hoping all 
the while that the deities of the Kaaba would defend their 
dwelling place The morning dawned brightly as the Abys- 
sinians advanced towards Mecca, when, lo and behold, say the 
traditionists. the sky was suddenly overcast by an enormous 
flight of small birds, swallows, which poured small stones 
over the ill-fated army. These stones, penetrating through 
the armour of men and horses, created terrible havoc among 
. the invaders At the same time the flood-gates of heaven 
were opened, and there burst forth torrents of rain, carrying 
away the dead and dying towards the sca. 

Abraha fled to San 'A covered with wounds, and died there 
soon after his arrival. Ibn-Hishim, after narrating tills 
prodigy, adds, “ it was in the same year that small-pox mani¬ 
fested itself for the first time in Arabia.” " This indication 

explains the miracle," says Caussin de Perceval. One can 
well understand the annihilation of Abraha's army by some 
terrible epidemic, similar to the fate which overtook Senna¬ 
cherib, to which was joined perhaps one of those grand down¬ 
pours of rain which often produce terrible inundations in the 
valley of Mecca 

Shortly alter this event, Abdullah died in the course ol a 
journey to Yathrib. in the twenty-fifth year of his agc.» And, 
a few days after, the afflicted wife gave birth to a son who was 
named Moiismmf.d. Mohammed was born on the 12th of 
Rabi 1 .. in the year of the Elephant, a little more than fifty 
days after the destruction of the Abyssinian army, or the 29th 
ol August 570.* His birth, they say. was attended with signs 

1 lie wn turned lo Ibe i|uuln> ncciipiMl In' the tonol 'Adi, hi* maternal uniir*. 

• To«rutl« Ih® end ol the ItirtleUi year ol the reign ot Kt*il Attfi.lurvilrt. 
and thr end ot the year ft So ol the era ol Ih® Selrin id* 
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and portents from which the nations of the earth could know 
that the Deliverer had appeared. The nationalistic historian 
smiles, the religious controversialist, who. upon a prion reason¬ 
ing, accepts without comment the accounts o( the wise men 
following the star, scoffs at these marvels. To the critical 
student, whose heart is not devoid of sympathy with earlier 
modes of thought, and who is not biased with pre-conceivcd 
notions, " the portents and signs" which the Moslem says 
attended the birth of his Prophet are facts deserving of historical 
analysis. We. moderns, perceive, in the ordinary incidents 
in the lives of nations and individuals, the current of an 
irresistible law; what wonder tlicn that 1400 years ago they 
perceived in the fall of a nation's memorial the finger of God, 
pointing to the inevitable destiny, which was to overtake it 
in its iniquity. In accordance with the enstom of the Arabs, 
the child was confided during his early infancy to a Bedouin 
woman 1 of the tribe of Banl-Sa'd, a branch of the Haw Azin, 
and upon being returned by her to his mother, was brought 
up by Amina with tlic tendcrest care. But she died not long 
after, and the doubly-orphaned child was thus thrown upon 
the care of his grandfatlier, Abd ul-Mnttalib. who, during the 
few years tliat he survived the mother, watched his grandson 
with the utmost tenderness. But nothing could make up for 
the loss of that parental care and love which are the blessings 
of childhood. His father had died before he was born. He 
was bereft erf his mother when only six years of age, and this 
irreparable loss made a deep impression on the mind of the 
sensitive child. Three or four years later he lost his grand¬ 
father also. Abd ul-Muttalib died towards the year 579 
A.C. * shortly alter his return from a journey to San'a, where he 
had gone as the representative of the Koreish to congratulate 

* In after life, when this poor Bedouin woman was brought by the Knrewh 
as a captiv? to Mfcca. Moltamttml tecoRm*®tl mbh tear* ol |ny, and 
obtain*’*! tor htt from In* lich wi it an jUBfNff jHOvwkxa for her life 

• Ol tba two dutto ot the Sil 4 ra and Wi/M» held by Ahd ul Vlultnlib, the 
SiAJya with the custody of thr 7 .cm*rti». pasted to his son Alibis The 
second devolved « Abfl TAUb, who enjoyed at Mew* great authority and 
consideration, Abi TAUb, however, dut not transmit the RtfiJj to hh 
children Thl* dianitv was transferred, upon ho* death. to the branch 
Nmt.it «>n Ol Al>d(ol MonAI and at lbe time M.cca surrendered to lh« 
Prophet, HAiith. tbi> son u« •Atnr. and the Bandaon ol Naula). cxerviwd. a* 
we hate said before, th* lunctloas >4 the HtfUa Zaini. vol « p 14. 
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Sail the son ol Zu'l Yczen on his accession to the throne of the 
Tobbas. with the help ol the Persians. 

With tlie death ol Abd ul-Muttalib opens another ejmch in 
the life of the orplian. On his death-bed the old grandfather 
liad confided to Abfl TAlib the charge of his brother's child, 
and in the house of Abu Tilib Mohammed passed his early life. 
We can almost sec the lad with his deep wistful eyes, earnest 
and thoughtful, looking, as it were, into futurity, moving 
about in the humble unpretentious household of his unde, or 
going often into the desert to gaze upon the beauteous face ut 
nature ; sweet and gentle of disposition, painfully sensitive to 
human suffering, this pure-hearted child ol tlie desert was tlie 
beloved of his small circle, and there ever existed the warmest 
attachment between uncle and nephew " The angels of God 
had opened out lib heart, and filled it with light." Hb early 
life was not free from the burden of labour. He lutd often to go 
into the desert to watch the flocks of hb uncle. The princely 
munificence of H&shim and Abd ul-Muttalib had told upon the 
fortunes of their heirs, and the Hashimitcs. owing to the lack 
of means, were fast losing tlicir commanding position Tlie 
duty of providing the pilgrims with food was given up to the 
rival branch of Otnnteyya, wlto had always entertained the 
bitterest jealousy towards the cltildren of H&shim. 

Mohammed was but a child when the " Sacrilegious Wars " 
—the Gkaru al ul-Fijir, which continued with varying fort urn's 
and considerable loss of human life for a number of years— 
broke out at 'Ukaz between the Korcish and the Banl-Kinatut 
on one side, and the Kais-Aylan on the other. ’UkAz lies 
between TAyef and Nakhla. three short journeys from Mecca. 
At this place, famous in Arab history, was held u great annual 
fair in the sacred month of Zu’l-ka'da, when it was forbidden to 
engage in war or shed human blood in anger—" a sort of God's 
truce." Other fairs were held at Majna near Marr uz-Zuhr&n. 
not far from Mecca, and at Zu'l Maj&z at Lite foot of Mount 
'Araf&t; hut the gathering at 'Ukiz was a great national affair. 
Here, in the sacred month, when all enmity and tribal vendetta 
was supposed to lie buried for the time, flowed from all parts 
of Arabia and even more distant Itutds, the commerce of the 
world. Here came the merdiants of " Araby the blest." ol 
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Hij&z, of Najd ; the poet-hcrocs of the desert; and the actors, 
often di^uistd from the avengers of blood, in masks or veils, 
to recite their poems and win the applause of the nations 
gathered there. Ukiz was " the Olympia uf Arabia"; 
here they came, not for trade only, but to sing of tlveir prowist, 
oi their glory—to display their poetical and literary talents. 
The KasUas, which won the admiration of the aswinhled 
multitude, were inscribed in letters of gold [MmahhaMt, golden), 
and hung up in the national pantheon as a memorial to posterity. 4 
During these weeks, 'UkAz presented a gay scene of pleasure 
and excitement. But there was also another side to the pic¬ 
ture. The dancing women, like their modem representatives 
the almas and ghuwdzin of Egypt, moving from tent to tent, 
exciting the impetuous son of the desert by their songs and their 
merriment ; the congregation of Corinthians, who did not 
even pretend to the calling of music; the drunken orgies, 
frequently ending in brawls and bloodshed ; the gaming-tables, 
at which the Meccan gambled from night till morning ; the 
bitter hatred and ill-feeling evoked by the pointed personalities 
of rival poets, leading to sudden affrays and permanent ami 
disastrous quarrels, deepened the sluulows of the picture, and 
made a vivid impression on the orphan child of Amina. 

During the interval between the first and second of tliose 
fratricidal wars, named taerilegiou * from the violation of the 
sanctity of the month in which all quarrel was forbidden. 
Mohammed accompanied his uncle and guardian on one of 
his mercantile journeys to Syria. 1 Here was opened before 
him a scene of social misery and religious degradation, the 
sight of wliich never faded from his memory. Silently and 
humbly, with many thoughts in liis mind, the solitary orphan 
boy grew from childhood to youth and from youth to manhood. 

i)eeply versed in the legendary lore of his nation, education 
in the modern sense of the term lie had none. With all his 
affection for his people, in his ways and mode of thought ho 
seemed far removed from them, isolated in the midst uf a 

• Hcncc nt»o called the Stn'allakAi, or wijuiiJrI poctu*" 

* Alii TAllb like hi* lather ami *nmdUther. carried on » con.iulcrnblo 
trailr with Syria ami Yemen Ho trauiportnl to Damascus, to flm. uml 
other place* in Syiii the date* ol Hijli and llijr and the perfumes i>l Y rtnen, 
ami in return brought bark with Mm the products <4 the Byrantln* empire. 
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chaotic society with his eyes fixed intently on the moving 
panorama •»! an effete anil depraved age. 1 he lawlessness 
rife among tin: Meccans, the sudden outbursts of causeless 
and sanguinary quarrels among the tribes frequenting the 
fairs of Uka*, the immorality and scepticism of the Korekh. 
naturally caused feelings of intense horror and disgust in the 
mind of the sensitive youth. 

In the twenty-fifth year of liis age, Mohammed travelled 
once more into Syria as the factor or steward of a noble 
. Koreishite lady named Khadlja. a kinswoman of his. The 
prudence with which he discharged his duties made a favourable 
impression on Khadlja, which gradually deepened into attach¬ 
ment. A marriage, which proved a singularly happy une. was 
soon after arranged between Mohammed and his noble kins¬ 
woman. and was solemnised amidst universal rejoicings. In 
spite of the disparity of age between Mohammed and his wife, 
who was much the senior of her husband, there always existed 
the tenderest devotion on both sides. This marriage " brought 
him that repose and exemption from daily toil which lie needed 
in order to prepare his mind for his great work. But beyond 
that it gave him a loving woman’s heart, that was the first to 
believe in his mission, that was ever ready to console him in his 
despair, and to keep alive within him the thin flickering flame 
of hope when no man believed in him—nut even liimself—and 
the world was black before his eyes.” 

Khadlja is a notable figure, an exemplar among the woman¬ 
hood of I slim. The calumny which is levelled at Mohammed's 
system, that it has degraded the female sex, is sufficiently 
refuted by the high jwsit ion wluch his wife and youngest daughter, 
our *' Lady of Light,” occupy iu the estimation of the Moslem. 
Khadlja bore Mohammed several duldren—three sons and 
four daughters; but the sons all died in infancy, and their loss, 
which wrung the heart of the bereaved father so tenderly and 
devotedly attached to them, supplied the hostile Koreish later 
with an abusive epithet to apply to the Prophet.* The 
daughters long survived the new Dispensation. With the 
exception of an occasional appearance in public when the 
exigencies of his position or the necessities of the city of his 

• literati) without a tall. In it» Ktnr, one without i%»u* 
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birth demanded it. the next fifteen year* after his marriage w a 
silent record of introspection, preparation, and spiritual com¬ 
munion. Since the death of Abd ul-Muttalib authority in 
Mecca had become more or less divided. Fach of the senator* 
enjoyed a somewhat limited authority, and among the different 
functions there was no such institution as a magistracy to 
insure the peaceable enjoyment by individuals of their rights 
and property. The ties of blood and family $&pnt dt cot 
afforded some degree of protection to every citizen against 
injustice and spoliation, but strangers were exposed to all kinds 
of oppression. They would often find themselves robbed, not 
only of their goods*and chattels, but also of their wives and 
daughters. A famous poet of the name of ilanzala of the 
tribe of Rani'l Kayn, better known as Abu TamaMn, was 
publicly robbed in the streets of Mecca, notwithstanding that 
he had" entered the city as a client of a Koreishite notable, 
Abdullah ibn Juda'an. Another similar act of lawlessness 
brought matters to a crisis. At the instance of Mohammed, 
the descendants of Hashim and of Muttalib and the principal 
members of the family of Zuhra and Taym bound themselves 
by a solemn oath to defend every individual, whether Meccan 
or stranger, free or slave, from any wrong or injustice to which 
he might be subjected in Meccan territories, and to obtain 
redress for him from the oppressor. This chivalrous brague 
received the name of the HilJ ul-Ptnul, or the Federation of the 
FiutU, in memory of an ancient society instituted with a 
simitar object among the Jurhum, and composed of four 
personages, named FazI, Faz.ll, Muflazzal, and Fuzail, col¬ 
lectively Fuzul Mohammed was the principal member of tliis 
new association, which was founded about 595 A.c., shortly after 
his marriage. " The League of the Fuzul " exercised efficient 
protection over the weak and oppressed, and during the first 
year of its institution the simple threat of its intervention was 
sufficient to repress the lawlessness of the strong, and to afford 
redress to the helpless The League continued to exist in full 
force for the first half-century «>f Islam. It was some years 
after the establishment of the Hi If uFFuzut, and towards the 
commencement of the seventh century of the Christian era, 
that an attempt was made by Osman, son of Huwairith, backed 
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by Byzantine gold, to convert HijAz into a Roman dependency. 
His attempt failed chiefly through the instrumentality of 
Mohammed, and OsmAn was obliged to fly into Syria, where 
he was subsequently poisoned by *Amr, the Ghasanidr prince 
In 605 A c.. when Mohammed was thirty-five, the Koreish took 
in hand the reconstruction of the Kaaba. In the course of this 
work a dispute among the different families engaged in the 
building of the temple, which at one time seemed likely to 
lead to great bloodshed, was happily settled by the ready 
intervention of Mohammed. These arc all wc know of his 
public acts within these fifteen years. His gentle disposition, his 
austerity of conduct, the severe purity of his life, lus scrupu¬ 
lous refinement, his ever-ready helpfulness towards the poor and 
the weak, his noble sense of honour, his unflincliing fidelity, 
his stern sense of duty had won him, among his compatriots, 
the high and enviable designation of al-Amln, the Trusty. 

(t was at this period that he tried to discharge some portion 
of the debt of gratitude and obligation he owed his unde Abd 
Talib. by charging himself with the education ol Ali. one of 
bis sons. Abu Tilib’s endeavour to maintain the old position 
of his family had considerably straitened his circumstances. 
Mohammed, rich by his alliance with Khadija, and AbbAs, 
the brother of Abu Talib, were the most optdent ci ti z e ns of 
Mecca. During a severe famine which afflicted the country. 
Mohammed persuaded his uncle AbbAs. to adopt one of the sous 
of Abu Talib, whilst he adopted another. Thus AbbAs took 
Ja'far ; Mohammed, Ali, and ’Akil remained with his father 1 
Mo hamme d had lost all his sons in early infancy. In the 
low of Ali he found some consolation for their loss; and the 
future marriage of the son of AbO T.'tlib with the youngest 
daughter of Mohammed. FAtima,* scaled the bond of love 
and devotedness. 

Mohammed about this time set an example to his fellow - 
citizens by an act of humanity which created a salutary effect 
upon his people A young Arab of the name of Zaid, son ol 
FlOrith, was brought as a captive to Mecca by a hostile tribe, 

' Ibn lltshlm, p. 109; At lUUbi, vot. 313 : the ol-Athtr, 

vol it p 41. 

• Boni in 600 a.C i 
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and sold to a nephew of Khadija. who presented the young 
lad to her. Mohammed obtained Zaid as a gift from Khadlja, 
and immediately enfranchised him. This kindness on tho one 
side gave rise to absolute devotion on the other, and the Arab 
boy could not be induced, even by Ids own father, to return 
to his tribe or forsake Mohammed. 

Thus passed the fifteen years of trial and probation, years 
marked by many afflictions and yet full of sympathy with 
human suffering and sorrow. 

Before him lay his country, bleeding and tom by fratricidal 
wars and inter-tribal dissensions, his people sunk in ignorance, 
addicted to obscene rites and superstitions, and. with all their 
desert virtues, lawless and cruel HLs two visits to Syria had 
openrd to him a scene of unutterable moral and social desola¬ 
tion ; rival creeds and sects tearing each other to pieces, 
wrangling over the body of the God they pretended to worship, 
canying their hatred to the valleys and deserts of Hij&z. and 
rending the townships of Arabia with their quarrels and 
bitterness. The picture before him was one of dreary hope¬ 
lessness. The few who, abandoning their ancient beliefs, were 
groping in the dark for some resting-place, represented a 
general feeling of unrest.' In their minds there was nothing 
capablr of appealing to the humanity beyond themselves. 
Mohammed's sou! was soaring aloft, trying to peer into the 
mysteries of creation, of life and death, of good and evil, to 
find order out of chaos. And God's words uttered to his soul 
liecamc at last the life-giving power of the world. For years 
after liis marriage it had been his wont to betake himself, 
sometimes with his family, at other times alone, for prayer 
and meditation to a cave on the Mount Ilira* " a huge barren 

1 Four men 2 aid Waralca. nn at Ntiulul an*! a irouam ol Khaitija. amt tiro 
others (OUtdulMi ami OsmAn), abanduntn* Uir Irtislilsm ol their countrymen, 
had betaken thrmulm to a anarch lor lha tn»« fcitth fail war th* priucrpal 
prison nmuiiK them IVrforr the Prophet retired into the wtldemrr*, Ukn 
leant, to commune with Coil, he had tome in contact with Zaiit. and learnt 
to esteem hi» abhorrence ol idolatry, "'lien /aid'* roiittn »‘knt the ryyhrt 
tn Liter tiroen to supplicate divine roetcy for Ittitt, Mobu until'd, who would tioc 
pray lor hii own *nuui lather, a* he had died In idolatry. wtUUulv dkl to lot 
Zaid.— IbnllishAm. p. 145. 

• Now called the .Mount ol UrU Ihn HishAro. 11 m td Alfctr, and Abiilfedi 
mention the month at Bamajftn a* the month which Mohamnwrl usually 
epent at Ilira in prayer and the succour at the poor and famished wavlatcn 
Ol the desert. Tabari meatums Hajab, 
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rock, tom by cleft and hollow ravine, standing out solitary 
in the full white glare of the desert sun, shadowless, flowerless, 
without well or rill." Solitude had indeed become a passion 
with him. Here in this cave he often remained whole nights 

ti .* 

plunged in profoundest thought, deep in communion () 
with the unseen yet all-pervading God of the Universe. Slowly 
the heaven and earth fill with pre-destined vision and command. 
A voice seems to issue even from the inanimate objects around 
him, the stones and rocks and trees, calling on him to fulfil 
the task an Almighty Power was directing him to undertake.' 
Can the poetry of the soul go further ? The mental visions 
and the apparitions of angels at these moments were the bright, 
though gradual, dawnings of those truths with which he was 
to quicken the world into life. Often in the dark and benighted 
pathways of concrete existence, the soul of every great man has 
been conscious of unrealised yet not unseen influences, which 
have led to some of the happiest achievements of humanity. 
From Samuel, that ancient Seer, wild and awful as lie stands, 
deep in the misty horizon of the Past, to Jesus in the wilderness, 
pondering over the darksome fate of his people and the magni¬ 
tude of his work, listening to the gentle accents of the God of 
Truth—from Jesus to Mohammed in the solitude of his 
mountain retreat, there is no break in the action of these 
influences.* In the still hours of the night, in the calm¬ 
ness of the early dawn, in the depth of solitude, when no 
human sympathy is near, a Voice comes to him from heaven, 
softly as the sough of the morning breeze: “ Thou art the 
man. Thou art the Prophet of God”; or, when wrapt in 
thought it comes in mighty waves: *' Cry in the name of thy 
Lord.” * The over-wrought mind at these moments raises a 
vision before the eye. a vision of the celestial ministrants who 
arc believed to form the medium of inter-communication 
between the God ol Heaven and the man on earth. " The 
Father of Truth chooses His own prophets, and He speaks to 
them in a voice stronger than the voice of thunder. It is the 

* I bn IliMiAm. p 151. 

* Koran, •un» xevi j; IbuHiUiAiii. p. 155 * Al Ulllli, /wi* 
vul. L p 349; Ibn utAthlr, vol ti p. 34. 

* Comp. 1 m xl. 6. 
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same inner voice through which God speaks to all of us. That 
voice may dwindle away, and become hardly audible ; it may 
lose its divine accent, and sink into the language of worldly 
prudence; but it may also from time to time assume its real 
nature with the chosen of God, and sound in their can as a 
voice from heaven.” 1 

*' The natural relations of Mahomet's vast conception of the 
personality of God with the atmosphere of his age.” says a 
great writer * " is the only explanation of that amazing sober¬ 
ness and self-command with which he entertained his all- 
absorbing visions " ; and then adds. ” it could not have been 
accidental that the one supreme force of the epoch issued from 
the solitudes of that vast peninsula round which the tides ol 
empire rose and fell. Every exclusive prophetic claim in the 
name of a sovereign Will has been a cry from the desert. The 
symbolic meaning given to Arabia by the withdrawal of the 
Christian apostle to commune with a power above flesh and 
blood, in Mahomet became more than a symbol. Arabia was 
itself the man of the hour, the prophet of Islam its concentrated 
word. To the child of her exalted traditions, driven by secret 
compulsion out into the lonely places of the starry night. lib 
mouth in the dust, the desert spoke without reserve." 

One night—" the Night of Power and Excellence "—when a 
divine peace rests on creation, and all nature is lifted up towards 
its Lord—in the middle of that night the Book was opened to 
the thirsting soul Whilst lying self-absorbed, he b called by a 
mighty Voice, surging like the waves of the ocean, to cry. 
Twice the Voice called, and twice he struggled and waived its 
call. But a fearful weight was laid »m him. anil an answer 
was wrung out of his heart. " Cry 1 ” called out the Voice 
for the third time. 

And lie said. ” What shall I cry ? " Came the answer : 
” Cry—in the name of thy Lord I ” 

When the Voice had ceased to speak, telling him how from 
minutest beginnings man had been called into existence and 
lifted up by understanding and knowledge of the Lord, who is 

* Frolcnor Muller, quoted from Dean Stanley * Lttftrti «« lit HMory of 
lit Jrasuk CJknrtk, Part L Uet *viiL p. 394- 

• John too. Oti1nt.1l Hrliftont. p j6j. 
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most beneficent. and who by the Pen had revealed that which 
men did not know,' Mohammed wnke from his trance, and felt 
as if the words spoken to his soul had been written on his heart. 
A great trembling came upon him, and be hastened home to 
his wife, and said. " O Kliadlja I What has happened to me ? " 
He lay down, and she watched by him. When he recovered 
from his paroxysm he said, " O Khadlja I he. of whom one 
would not liave believed it (meaning himself) has become cither 
a soothsayer * (Kdhin) or one possessed—mad ” She replied, 
'* God is my protection. O Abn'LKasim ! (a name of Mohammed, 
dcrivrd from one of his boys). He will surely not let such a 
tiling happen unto thee ; for thou speakost the truth, dost not 
return evil for evil, keepest faith, art of a good life, and kind to 
thy relations and friends. And neither art thou a babbler 
in the market-places. What has befallen thee ? Hast thou 
seen aught terrible ? " Mohammed replied, " Yes." And he 
told her what he had seen. Whereupon she answered and 
said, " Rejoice, O dear husband, and be of good cheer. He, 
in whose hands stands Khadlja s life, is my witness that thou 
wilt be the Prophet of this people." Then she arose and went 
to lier cousin War aka, son of Naufal, who was old and blind, 
and " knew the Scriptures of the Jews and Christians." When 
she told him what she had heard, he cried out, ” KuJJ&un, 
Kuddusun ! Holy, holy I Verily this is the Ndmth al-akbar • 
who came to Moses and Jesus. He will be the Prophet of 
his people. Tell him this. Bid him be of brave heart." 

In the midst of the wreck of empires and nations, in the wild 
turmoil of tribes and clans, there was a voice in the air—east 
and west, north and south—that Gods message was clew© 
at hand : the shepherd was nigh who was to call back the 

• 5 ura xevi vnra 1-5. " 1 kr 4 " la usually rendered into read “ ; tint 1 
have iirrlerrn! to follow the rendering suggested by IVutsch, as more in 
accordance with thr call to the Prophet ; see Hod well also, and tonrpar* 
Zamahhsharl (the txmiktUf). 

* Divinrra and soothsayer* were his partienbr aversions: most of them 
were attached tn the temples. 

'The primary signification of thr word .Vdmdt in Arabic is a iticwcnri. 
one who ownmunlratr* a secret mrs-wgr ll a}*) niranv taw. as the (irrrk 
rsMoi “ In Talmndical phraseology," says Deutseh, " It signifies the rrvetded 
last. In Waraka's mind Uiese different significations were combined . die 
mrmmitrT and the mrsaage. both divine, had come to Mohammed even as 
they bad come to Mines and Jesus.” 
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erring flock into the Master's fold, ft had spoken to the 
heart of Waraka. 

And when the two men met subsequently in the streets, the 
blind old reader of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, who had 
searched in them for consolation and found none, but who 
knew of the promise held out to mankind of a Deliverer, spoke 
of his faith and trust. " I swear by Him in whose hand War- 
aka s life is, said the old man, " God has chosen thee to be 
the prophet of this people ; the jVifmii; al-akbor has come to 
thee. They will rail thee a liar, they will persecute thee, they 
will banish thee, they will fight against thee. Oh. that I 
could live to those days! I would fight for thee."' And he 
kissed him on his forehead. These words of hope and trust 
brought comfort to the troubled soul * And then followed a 
period of waiting for the Voice to come again—the inspiration 
of Heaven to fall once more on the anxious mind. 

V\c can appreciate the spiritual throes, the severe mental 
conflicts, the doubts, hopes, and misgivings which alternately 
wrung the heart of Mohammed, when we are told that before 
he had himself realised his Mission he was driven to the verge 
of self-destruction, when the angel of God recalled him to his 
duty to mankind.* ft spoke to the poor grieved heart, agitated 
by doubt and fear.—of hope and trust, of the bright future 
when he should see the people of the earth crowding into the 
one true Faith. 


Saved bv the gracious monition, he hurries home from the 
desert, exhausted in mind and body, to the bosom of his 
devoted wife, praying only to be covered from the overwhelming 
Presence. 


His was not the communion with God of those egoists who 
tmry themselves in deserts or forests, and live a life of quietude 
for themselves alone. His was the hard struggle of the man 
who is led onwards by a nobler destiny towards the liberation 
of hts race from the bondage of idolatry. His destiny was 
infolded to him when, wrnpt in profound meditation, melon- 
holy and sod. lie felt himself called by that Voice from heaven 


' !l*n HinMjn, p ioj; »> Halnbi. Utin td 'Vytn. vol J. p. 

' Wuxka iltnj won attrr thi. cvwt.-lbn tri*l>Ain. p 104 
• Um ul.AU.lr, *<* U. pp. «. }4 ; Tlbcl (Zotenbers*. tnuul). vol. .. p. 
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which had called those who had gone before liim, to arise an<l 
preach. “ o thou, enwrapped In thy mantle.ans* and 
and elorifv thy Urd." 1 And he arose and girded himself for 
1 S .1 which he was called. Thenceforth h» life » 
devoted to humanity. Preaching with unswerving purpose 
amidst unremitting persecution, insulted and outraged, he hel 1 

on in his path of reproof and reform. . 

Khadija was the first to accept Ins Mission, hhc wa> th 
first to believe in the revelation, to abandon the idolatry of her 

X£f in *-*t ol l,ca ^ to ,?"T r 5 Z 

nraveTs to the All-McrcifuL Not only was she the first to 
believe in him and his divine message, but in ,hc 
was to follow she was his true consoler; and bod. ^ 
tradition ” comforted him through her when he returned to 
hcr for die roused him up again and made Ins burden more 
light to him. assuring him of her own faith in him, and repre¬ 
senting to him the futility of men s babble 
‘ In the beginning Mohammed opened his soul only to those 
who were attached to liim. and tried to_wcan them.from Uie 

gross practices of their forefathers After Kh , ’V^ rn ,hs 
thTnexi disciple * Often did the Prophet go into the depths 
t>{ the solitary desert around Mecca, with Id- wife and young 
cousin, that they might together offer up their heartfelt thanks 
to the God of all nations for His manifold blessing Once 
they were surprised in the attitude of prayer by Abd TAUb. 
thr fathcr of AIL And he said to Mohammed ” 0 son «f 
brother, what is this religion that thou art following 
l the religion of God. of His angels, of I Us prophets and o 
our anchor Abraham.” answered the Prophet Cod as 
sent me to His servants to direct them towards the truth. 
and thou. 0 my unde, art the most worthy of all » " 
that I should thus call upon thee, and it is meet thatt tou 
shouldst accept the truth and help in spreading it- *>» 
my brother,” replied Abu Talib. in the true spirit of the sturdy 
old Semite. " I cannot abjure the religion of my fathers. t 
bv the Supreme God. whiLst I am alive none shall dare to injure 


» Knrmn. >nr» txxiv 

• lUu-lluhAin. p. ijj : fel Ititiala, IntinttfL'ydn, veil i. p. A} 
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thee." Then turning towards Ali, his son, the venerable 
patriarch inquired wlmt religion w;cs his. " O father," answered 
Ali, “ l believe in God and Hi> Prophet. and go with him." 

" Well, my son," said Abu T4lib, " he will not call thee to 
aught save what is good, wherefore thou art free to cleave 
unto him.” 1 

Soon after Zaid, the son of Harith, who notwithstanding his 
freedom had cast in Ids lot with Mohammed, became a convert 
to the new faith. He was followed by a leading member of 
the Korcishitc community of the name of Abdullah, sou of 
Abu Kuhafa. who afterwards became famous in fiistory as 
Abu Bakr.* A member of the important family of Tavra 
ibiu-Murra, a wealthy merchant, a man of dear, calm judgment, 
at the same time energetic, prudent, honest, and amiable, he 
enjoyed great consideration among his compatriots. He wus 
but two years younger than the Prophet, and his unhesitating 
Adoption of the new faith was of great moral effect. Five 
notables followed in his footsteps, among them Osm4n, son of 
Affin, of the family of Ommeyya. who afterwards became the 
third caliph; Abdur Rahman, son of 'Auf ; Sa'd, sou of Abf 
Wakkas, afterwards the conqueror of Persia; Zuhair, son of 
Awwiin and nephew of Khadija, presented themselves before 
tlur Prophet and accepted Islim at las hands. Several prose¬ 
lytes also came from the humbler walks of life. 11 is a noble 
feature in the history of the Prophet of Arabia, and one which 
strongly attests the sincerity of his character, the purity of 
his teachings and the intensity of his faith and trust in God, 
that his nearest relations, his wife, his beloved cousin, and 
intimate friends, were most thoroughly imbued with the truth 
of his .Mission and convinced of his inspiration. Those who 
knew liim best, closest relations and dearest friends, people 
who lived with him and noted all his movements, were his 
sincere and most devoted followers. If these inen and women, 
noble, intelligent, and certainly not less educated than the 
fishermen of Galilee, had perceived the slightest sign of 

‘ The »U>vt U a proraphnue of the account given by I bn Hiihiiu, pp ty>. 
160; and Ibn ul Athtr. voL ii pp, 43. 4}. 

< DexvenfRn in a note (p. iof| tnentkirw that before hit conversion tn IsUtin. 
|,r W callr<J AUi ul KonW. serv ant of the Kaaba.” 
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earthliness, deception, or want of faith in the Teacher himself. 
Mohammed's hopes of moral regeneration ami social reform 
would all have been crumbled to dust in a moment. They 
braved for him persecution and dangers ; they bore up against 
physical tortures and mental agony, caused by social excom¬ 
munication. even unto death. Would this liave been so had 
they perceived the least backsliding in their master ? But 
even hud these people not believed in Mohammed with such 
earnest faith and trust, it would furnish tu> reason for doubting 
the greatness of his work or the depth of his sincerity. For the 
influence of Jesus himself was least among his nearest relations. 
His brothers never believed in liim. 1 and they even went so 
far as once to endeavour to obtain possession of his person, 
believing him to be out of his mind.* Even his immediate 
disciples were not firm in their convictions.* 

Perhaps this unsteadiness may have arisen from weakness 
of character, or it may have resulted, us Milman thinks, 4 from 
the varying tone of Jesus himself; but the fact is undeniable.'' 
The intense faith and conviction on the part of the immediate 
followers of Muhammrd is the noblest testimony to liis sincerity 
and his utter self-absorption in his appointed task. 

For three weary long years he laboured quietly to wean his 
people from the worship of idols. But polytheism was deeply 
rooted among them ; the ancient cult offered attractions, which 
the new Faith iu its purity, did not possess. The Koreish 
had vested interests in the old worship ; and their prestige was 
involved in its maintenance. Mohammed luul thus to contend, 
not only with the heathenism of his city sanctified by ages of 
observance and belief but also with the opposition of the 
oligarchy which ruled its destinies, and with whom like lire 
generality of their people, superstition was allied to great 
scepticism. With these forces fighting against him, little 
wonder that the life and death-struggle of the three years drew 

* John vji 5. * Mark ill at. 

* And throe mere ihc men whom Jesus called ' hi» mother am! brethren." 
In preference to hit own mother end brothers. Matt xll. 45-48 ; Mark ill. 3:. 33 

* Milman, Httloty of CArliftmnJy. vnl I. |ip. 254, 453. 

* Su W. Muir admits this in the most ptniUv* terms Ivol. 11 . p. 374), 
lie taps. " the apostles tied at the tiist sound of danger * 4 
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only thirty followers. But the heart of the great Teacher 
neve* failed Steadfast in his trust in the Almighty Master 
wIksc U-hests be was carrying out, lie held on. Hitherto he 
had preached quietly and unobtrusively. His compatriots 
had looked askance at liim, had begun to doubt the sanity of 
al-Amln, thought him enued or " possessed," but had not 
interfered with his isolated exhortations. He now determined 
to appeal publicly to the Koreish to abandon their idolatry' 
With this object lie convened an assembly ou the hill of Safa, 
and there spoke to them of the enormities of their crimes in 
the sight of the Lord, their folly in offering adoration to carved 
idols. He warned them of the fate that had overtaken the 
races which had passed unheeded the words of the preachers 
of bygone days, and invited them to abjure their old impious 
worship, and adopt the faith of love and truth and punty. 
But the mockers mocked liis words, laughed at the enthusiasm 
of young Aii, and departed with taunts and scoffs on their 
Ups, and fear in their hearts at the spirit of revolution which 
had risen in their midst. Having thus failed to induce the 
Koreish to listen to the warnings of Heaven, lie turned his 
attention to the strangers visiting the city for trade or pilgrim¬ 
age. To them he endeavoured to convey God's words. But 
here again his efforts were frustrated by the Koreish. When 
the pilgrims began to arrive on the environs of the city, tile 
Koreishites posted themselves on the different routes and 
warned tlie strangers against holding uny communication with 
Moluimmcd. whom they represented as a dangerous magician. 
This m a ch i n ation led, however, to a result Uttle expected by 
the Meccans. As the pilgrims and traders dispersed to their 
distant liomes, they carried with them the news of the advent 
of the strange, enthusiastic preacher, who. at the risk of his 
own life, was calling aloud to the nations of Arabia to give up 
the wun>liip of their fathers. 

If the Koreish were under the impression that Mohammed 
would be abandoned by liis own kith and kin, tliey were soon 
undeceived by a scathing denunciation hurled at them by 
Abd TdUb. The old patriarch, who had refused, with char¬ 
acteristic persistency, to abandon his ancient creed, or to adopt 
the new faith rebelled at the injustice and intolerance of liis 
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compatriots towards the reformer, and with true desert chivalry 
lie deplored, in a poem which lies embalmed in history, the 
enormities of the Korcish towards one who was the Ix-netactor 
of the orphan and the widow— ai-Amln, who never holed in 
word or deed • and declared that the children of H&shira and 
of Muttalib would defend the innocent with their lives. About 
the same time an Yathribite chief wrote to the Koretsh of 
Mecca, and. holding up the examples ol bygone ages, exhorted 
them not to embroil themselves with civil dissensions and 
warfare. He advised them to give a hearing to the new 
preacher : " An honourable man has adopted a certain religion, 
why persecute him ? for it is only the Lord of the Heaven who 
can read the heart of man I '* His counsel had some effect, 
and occasioned a change of tactics among the Koreish. I; or 
a time accordingly, calumnies and vilifications, exasperating 
contumelies and petty outrages were substituted for open 
and violent persecution. The liostile Koreish stopper e 
Prophet from offering his prayers at the Kaaba ; they pursued 
him wherever lie went; they covered him and his disciple* 
with dirt and filth when engaged in their devotions. They 
incited the children and the bad characters of the town to follow 
and insult him. They scattered thorns in the places which 
he frequented for devotion and meditation. In this act of 
refined cruelty the lead was always taken by Umrn ul-Jamil. 
the wife of Abu Laliab, one of Mohammed's uncles. Slic was 
the most inveterate of his persecutors. Every place which lie 
or Ids disciples frequented for devotion she covered with thorns. 
This exasperating conduct brought down upon her the designa¬ 
tion ol being " the bearer of faggots " [hammalat uUalab) 

[to hell]. _ | 

Amidst all these trials Mohammed never wavered, l ull ol 
the intenscst confidence in his Mission, lie worked steadily on. 
Several times lie was in imminent danger of his life at the 
hands of the Kortisli. On one uccasion he disarmed their 
murderous fury by his gentle and calm self-control But 
persecution only added to the strength of the new faith. The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. ' is a truth not 
confined to one creed. The violence of the Korcish towards 
Mohammed, their burning and bitter intolerance, led to the 
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conversion of the redoubtable Hamza, the youngest son of 
Abd ul-Muttalib. This intrepid warrior, brave, generous, and 
true, whose donghty sword was held in dread by all the Koreish, 
about I las tune came to the Prophet, adopted his faith, and 
became thenceforth a devoted adherent of Islam, and finally 
laid down his life in the cause. 

Amidst all tills persecution Mohammed never ceased calling 
to the nation so wedded to iniquity to abandon their evil ways 
and abominations. He threw his heart and soul into his 
preachings, He told them in burning words that seared 
into the hearts of the listeners, the punishment which had 
alighted on the tribes of ‘Ad and Thatnud who had heeded not 
the warnings of God's messengers, of the outpouring of Heaven s 
wrath at the iniquities of Noah's people. He adjured them 
by the wonderful sights of nature, by the noon-day brightness, 
by the night when site spreadeth her veil, by the day when 
it appeareth in glory, to listen to the warning before a like 
destruction came upon them. He told them of the day of 
reckoning, when the deeds done by man in tliis world shall be 
weighed before the Eternal Judge, when the children who had 
been buried alive shall be asked for what crime they had been 
put to death, and when heaven and earth shall be folded up 
and none be near but God. He spoke to them of the rewards 
and punishments of the Hereafter, describing to his material¬ 
istic people the joys of Paradise and the pains of hell with 
all the glow of Eastern imagery," He told them what the 
unbelievers were like—" Tlicy are like unto one who kindlrtli 
a fire, and when it hath thrown its light on all around him. 
God taketh away the light and leaveth him in darkness and they 
cannot see." 

" Deaf, dumb, blind, therefore they shall not retrace their 
steps." 

•• They are like those who. when there cometh a storm-cloud 
of heaven big with darkness, thunder, and lightning, thrust 
their fingers into tlicir ears because of the thunder-dap for 
fear of death. God is round about the infidels." 

" flic lightning almost snatcheth away their eyes; so oft 
as it gleameth on them, they walk on in it; but when darkness 
doseth upon them, they stop; and if God pleased, of their 
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cars and of their eyes would He surely deprive them: verily 
God b Almighty." * 

" As to the infidels, their works are like the Sardb on the 
plain,* which the thirsty (traveller] tliinkcth to be water, and 
then when he cometh thereto, he findeth it [to bej nothing ; 
but he findeth God round about liim, and He will fully pay 
him his account ; for swift in taking an account is God.” 

" Or. as the darkness over a deep sea. billows ruling upon 
billows below, and clouds above; one darkness over another 
darkness; when a man stretchcth forth his hand he is far 
from seeing it; he to whom God doth not grant light, no light 
at all hath he.” * 

The people were awestruck, and conversions grew fiequent. 

The Korcish were now thoroughly alarmed; Mohammed's 
preaching betokened a serious revolutionary movement. 
Tlieir power and prestige were at stake. Tlicy were the 
custodians of the idols whom Mohammed threatened with 
destruction ; they were the ministers of the worship which 
Moliammcd denounced—their very existence depended upon 
their maintaining tike old institutions intact. If his predictions 
were fulfilled, they would have to efface themselves as a nation 
pre-eminent among the nationalities of Arabia. The new 
preacher's tone was intensely democratic; in the sight of lib 
Lord all human beings were equal. This levelling of old 
dbtinctions was contrary to all tlieir traditions. They would 
have none of it. for it boded no good to their exclusive privileges. 
Urgent measures were needed to stifle the movement before 
it gained further strength. 

They accordingly decided upon an organised system of 
persecution. In order, however, not to violate their laws of 
vendetta, each family took upon itself the task of strangling 
the new religion within its own circle. Each household tortured 
its own members, or clients, or slaves, who were supposed to 
have attached themselves to the new faith. Mohammed, 
owing to the protection of Abfi Talib and hb kinsmen, Abfi 
Bakr and a few others, who were either dxstingubhed by their 
rank or possessed some influential friend or protector among 
the Korcish, were, for the time, exempt from immediate 

1 Sara tt. * * * thr nmagn of the .lewrt. • Sum anul*. Jfl. fO- 
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violence. Tin* others were thrown into prison, starved, and 
then beaten with sticks. 'Ihe hill of Kamdha and the place 
tailed Batha became thus the scenes of cruel tortures.* The 
men or women whom the Kureish found abandoning Lbe 
worship of the idol-gods, were exposed to the burning heat 
of the desert on the scorching sand, where, when reduced to 
the last extremity by tliirst, they were offered the alternative 
of adoring the idols or death. Some recanted only to profess 
IsDm once mure when released from their torments; but the 
majority held firmly to their faith. SdcIi a one was Bilal, 
the first Muezzin of Islam. His master, Ommcyya, son of 
Khalaf. conducted liim each day to BatM when the heat of 
the sun was at its greatest, and there exposed him bare-backed 
with his face to the burning sun, anti placed on his chest a 
large block of stone with the words, " There sludt thou 
remain until thou art dead or thou hast abjured islim,*’ 
As he lay half-stifled under his heavy weight, dying with 
thirst, he would only answer. " Ahadmt, ahaJun " "one 
[God], one." This tasted for days, until the poor sufferer was 
reduced to the verge of death, wheu he was ransomed by Abd 
Bakr. who had 111 like manner purchased the libertv of six 
other slaves. They killed with excruciating torments Yisar 
and Samiva liis wife ; they inflicted fearful tortures on "AmmAr 
their son. Mohammed was often on eye-witness to the 
sufferings of his disciples—sufferings borne with patience and 
fortitude as became martyrs in the cause of truth. And 
these were not the only martyrs in the early history of Islam. 1 

Like the Pharisees tempting Jesus, the Korcish came to 
Mohammed with temptations of worldly honour and aggrand¬ 
isement, to draw liim from the path of duty. One day, says 
the chronicler, he was sitting in tlir Kaaba, at a little distance 
from an assembly of the antagonistic chiefs, when one of them, 
*Oiba, son of Kab'ta, a man of moderate views came to him 
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and said, " 0 son of my brother, thou art distinguished by thy 
qualities and tUv descent. Now thou hast sown division 
among our people, and cast dissension in our families, tliou 
denounces! mir gods and goddesses; thou dost tax our 
ancestors with impiety. We have a proposition to make to 
thee ; think well if it will not suit thee to accept it. Speak. 
O father of WalJd," » said the Frophet, '* l listen. O son of my 
brother." Commenced Otba " If thou wishest to acquire 
riches by this affair, wc will collect a fortune larger than is 
possessed by any of us ; if thou desirest honours and dignity, 
we shall make thee our chief, and shall not do a thing without 
thee ; if thou desirest dominion, wc stiall make thee our king . 
and if the spirit (demon) which possesses thee cannot be over¬ 
powered. we will bnng thee doctors and give them riches till 
they cure thee." And when he had done, " Hast thou finished, 
O father of Walld ? ** asked the Prophet. “ Yes." replied he. 
" Then listen to me." “ I listen," he said. " In the name of 
the most merciful God," commenced the Warner, this is a 
revelation from the most Merciful. a book, the verses whereof 
are distinctly explained, an Arabic Koran, for the instruction 
of people who understand ; txraring good tidings, and denounc¬ 
ing threats; but the greater part of them turn aside, and 
hearken not thereto. And they say, * Our hearts are veiled 
from the doctrine to wiiich thou in vilest ns; and there is a 
deafness in our ears, and a curtain between us and thee : 
wherefore act thou as thou shall think fit; for we shall act 
according to our own sentiments.' Say ' verily 1 am only a 
man like yon. It is revealed unto me that your God is one 
God : wherefore direct your way straight unto Him ; and ask 
pardon of Him for what is past/ And woe be to the idolaters, 
who give not the appointed alms, and believe not in the life 
to come l 1 But as to those who believe and work righteous¬ 
ness, they shall receive an everlasting reward.” 1 When the 
Prophet finished this recitation, lie said to ‘Otba, " Thou 

• SValld twine n Minot Otba. It was ueuul. end b ao even now. among tlie 
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hast heard, now take the course which scemcth best to 
thee/'‘ 

Profoundly afflicted by the sufferings of his disaples. whose 
position, as time went on, became more and more unbearable, 
he advised them to seek a refuge in the neighbouring Christian 
kingdom of Abyssinia, where ruled a pious sovereign, till God 
in His mercy wrought a change in the feelings of the Korcish. 
He had hranl of the righteousness of this Christian king, 
of his tolerance and hospitality, and was certain of a welcome 
for Ids followers. 

Some immediately availed themselves of the advice, and 
sailed, to the number of fifteen, to the hospitable shores of the 
Negus (Najashi). This is called the first Exile ( muhdjata !| 
in the history of IslAm. and occurred in the fifth year of 
Mohammed’s Mission (615 <\.c.). These emigrants were soon 
joined by many more of their fellow-sufferers and labourers 
in the cause of truth, until their number amounted to eighty- 
three men and eighteen women.* But the untiring hostility 
of the Korcish pursued them even here. They were furious 
at the escape of their victims, and sent deputies to the king to 
demand the delivery nf these refugees that the)’ might be put 
to death. They stated the chief charges against the jwor 
fugitives to be the abjuration of their old religion, and the 
adoption of a new one. The Negus sent for the exiles, and 
inquired of them wliethor what their enemies had stated was 
true. " What is this religion for which you have abandoned 
your former faith." asked the king, "and adopted neither 
mine nor that of any other people ? " Ja’far. son of Abu 
Talih. and brother of Ali. acting as spokesman for the fugitives, 
spoke thus : “ 0 king, we were plunged in the depth of ignor¬ 
ance and barbarism ; we adored idols, we lived in uncha stity ; 
wr ate dead bodies, and we spoke abominations; we disre¬ 
garded every feeling of humanity, and the duties of hospitality 
and neighbourhood ; \vc know no law but that of the strong, 
when God raised among us a man, of whose birth, truthfulness, 
honesty, and parity we were aware; and he called us to the 
unity of God. and taught us not to associate anything with 

• Ibn- UintiAro, pp, t#J. !#<>. 
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Him ; ‘ Hr forbade us the worship of idols; and enjoined its 
to speak the truth, to be faithful to our trusts, to be merciful, 
and to regard the rights of neighbours ; he forbade us to speak 
evil of women, or to cat the substance of orphans ; he ordered 
us to flv from vices, and to abstain from evil; to offer prayers, 
to render alms, to observe the fast. We have believed in him, 
wc have accepted his teachings and his injunctions to worship 
God, and not to associate anything with Him. For this 
reason our people have risen against us, have persecuted us 
in order to make us forego the worship of God and return to 
the worship of idols of wood and stone and other abominations. 
They have tortured us and injured us. until finding no safety 
among them, wc have come to thy country, and hope thorn 
wilt protect us from their oppression." 1 

The demands of the Koreish were scouted by the king, and 
the deputies returned in confusion to Mecca. 

Whilst the disciples of Mohammed were seeking safety in 
other lands from the persecution of their enemies, he himself 
stood bravely at his post, and amidst every insult and outrage 
pursued his mission. Again they came to liiro with promises 
of honour and riches, to seduce him from his duty; the reply 
was as before, full of life, full of faith “ I am neither desirous 
of riches nor ambitious of dignity nor of dominion , 1 am sent 
by God. who has ordained me to announce glad tidings unto 
you. 1 give you the words of my Lord ; 1 admonish you. 
If you accept the message I bring you, Gotl will hr favourable 
to you both in this world and in the next; if you reject my 
admonitions. I shall be patient, and leave God to judge between 
you and roc." They mocked him. scoffed at him, tried by 
insidious questions to expose the fallary of his teachings.* 
His simple trust and sublime faith in his Master rose superior 
to all their materialistic scepticism. They asked him to 
cause wells and rivers to gush forth, to bring down the heaven 
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in pieces, to remove mountains, to have a house of gold erected, 
to ascend to heaven by a ladder. 1 It was a repetition of the 
old story, with this difference, that in the case of Jesus his own 
followers insisted upon his performing miracles to satisfy 
them of the truth of his mission. “ His immediate disciples," 
says Professor Moment*. " were always misunderstanding him 
and his work: wanting him to call down fire from heaven ; 
wanting him to declare himself king of the Jews ; wanting to 
sit on his right hand and on his left hand in his kingdom ; 
wanting him to show them the Father, to make God visible 
to their bodily eyes; wanting him to do. and wanting to do 
themselves, anything and everything that was incompatible 
with his groat plan. This was how they treated him until 
the end. When that came, they all forsook him, and 
fled." 

To these unsatisfied, lukewarm spirits, whose craving for 
wonders was no les*. strong than that of the Koreisli, and who 
afterwards clothed the revered figure of Jesus in a mist, a legacy 
which even modern idealistic Christianity cannot shake off, 
the Master was wont to teply, at times angrily, that it was an 
evil and adulterous age which sought after a sign, and that no 
sign should be given to it: and that if a man believed not in 
Moses and the prophets, he would not repent even though one 
rose from the dead * 

It must be said to the credit of the diviples of the Arabian 
Teacher, that they never called for a miracle (mm thrir Master. 
They—scholars, merchants, and soldiers—looked to the moral 
evidence* of his mission. They ranged themselves round the 
friendless preacher at the sacrifice of all their worldly interests 
and worldly hopes, and adhered to him through life and death 
with a devotion to his human personality to wliicli there is 
scarcely a parallel in the history of the world. 

In an age when miracles were supposed to lie ordinary 
occurrences at the beck of the commonest saint, when the 
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whole atmosphere was surcharged with supematuralism, not 
only in Arabia, but in the neighbouring countries where 
civilisation had made far greater progress, the great Pioneer of 
rationalism unhesitatingly replies to the miracle-seeking 
heathens—" God has not sent roe to work wonders ; He has 
sent me to preach to you. My Lord be praised 1 Am I more 
than a man sent as an apostle ? . .. Angels do not commonly 
walk the earth, or trod would liavc dispatched an angel to 
preach His truth to you. 1 I never said that Allah’s treasures 
arc in my hand, that I knew the hidden things, or that I was 
an angel. ... 1 who cannot even help or trust myself, unless 
God pleaseth."-. . . No extraordinary pretensions, no indulg¬ 
ence in hyperbolical language, no endeavour to cast a glamour 
round his character or personality. " I am only a preacher 
of God’s words, the bringer of God’s message to mankind, 
repeats he always. From first to last no expression escapes 
him " which could he construed into a request for human 
worship **; * from first to last there is unvarying soberness of 
expression, wliicb. considering the age and surrounding, is 
more marvellous; from first to last the tone is one of simple, 
deep humility before the Creator. And in the moment of his 
greatest exaltation the feeling is one of lnmihlr. sweet thank¬ 
fulness : — 

" In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate I 
Whatsoever is in heaven and on earth praises tiod the King, 
the Holy One, the Almighty, the All-wise. It is He who nut 
of the midst of the illiterate Arabs lias raised an apostle to allow 
unto them His signs, and to suictify them, and t<» tench them 
the Scripture and the Wisdom, them who More had been 
in great darkness. .. . This is God's free grace, which 
He giveth nnto whomsoever He wills. God is of great 
mercy 1" * 

Disclaiming every power of wonder-working, the Prophet 
of Isliim ever rests the truth of bis divine commission entirely 
upon his Teachings. He never resorts to the miraculous to 
assert his influence or to enforce his warnings He invariably 
appeals to the familiar phenomena of nature as signs of the 
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divine presence. 1 He unswervingly addresses liimself to the 
inner consciousness of inan, to his reason, and not to his weak¬ 
ness or his credulity. Look round yourself is this wonderful 
world, the sun. the moon, and the stars, holding their swift silent 
course in the blue vault of heaven, the law and system prevailing 
in the universe ; tin? rain-drops falling to revive the parched 
earth into life; the ships moving across the ocean, be laden 
with what is profitable to mankind; the beautiful palm 
covered with its golden fruit—are these the liandiwork of your 
wooden or stone gods ? * 

Ftiols! do you want a sign, when the whole creation is full 
of the signs of God ? The structure of your body, how wonder¬ 
fully complex, how beautifully regulated; the alternations 
of night and day. of life and death ; your sleeping and awaking ; 
your desire to accumulate from the abundance of God ; the 
winds driving abroad the pregnant clouds as the forerunners 
of the Creator's mercy ; the harmony and order in the midst 
of diversity; the variety of the human race, and yet their 
close affinity; fruits, flowers, animals, human beings them¬ 
selves—are these not signs enough of the presence of a Master- 
Mind ? • 

To the Prophet of IslAm, nature in itself is a revelation and 
a miracle. 

“ There is a tongue in every leaf. 

A voice in every rill. 

A voice that »fH»kcth everywhere. 

In flood anil fair, through earth and air. 

A voice that's never stiff." • 

The Prophet of Monotheism is pre-eminently the Prophet of 
Nature. His ethical appeal and his earnest assertion of divine 
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Unity are founded upon the rational and intellectual recognition 
of all-pervading order, of the visible presence of one Mind, one 
Will, regulating, guiding, and governing the Universe. His 
grandest miracle is tlic Book in which he has poured forth with 
an inspired tongue all the " revelations of nature, conscience, 
and prophecy." Ask you a greater miracle than this, O 
unR-lieving people! than to liave your vulgar tongue chosen 
as the language of that incomparable Book, one piece of which 
puts to shame all your golden poesy and suspended songs—to 
convey the tidings of universal mercy, the warnings to pride 
and tyranny I 

But to all his exhortations the Koreish turned a deaf ear. 
Thcv were blind to the signs of God. blind to the presence of a 
Divine Personality in nature, deaf to the call of the Seer to 
come back to righteousness, to forego the crimes and abomina¬ 
tions of antiquity. Their answer to liim breathes a fierce 
animosity paralleled only by the darkest days of Arian or 
Pelagian persecution in Christendom. " Know this, 0 Moham¬ 
med." said they, " we shall never cease to stop thee from 
preaching till either thou or wc perish." 

During this interval occurred an incident which has been 
differently construed by the Moslem historians and the Christian 
biographers of the Prophet. One day, in one of his prophetic 
trances, Mohammed was reciting within the Kaaba some 
verses which now form part of the fifty-tliinl chapter of the 
Koran. When he came to the words, ” What think ye of 
al-LAt. al-’Uzza, and ManJU ? the third besides," an idolater 
who was present on the occasion, and whom tradition has 
converted into the devil, anxious to avert the threatened 
denunciation called out, " They are exalted damsels, and their 
intercession with God may be hoped for." These words were 
supposed to form part of the Prophet's revelation. And the 
Koreish, overjoyed either at the trick or at Mohammed's 
supposed concession, hastened to express their willingness to 
come to terms When Mohammed learnt what had happened, 
he immediately proclaimed the words, " They are nought but 
empty names, which you and your fathers have invented." 
This is the version given by Mohammedan historians and 
traditionist3. According to the Christian biographers, the 
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incident is supposed to indicate a momentary desire on the 
part of the Prophet to end the strife with the Korcish by some 
compromise. The bigot calk it " a lapse “ and “ a fall **; 
blit tlie generous and unbiased historian considers Lhe episode 
as throwing additional lustre on the Prophet of Arabia. 
Persecution was becoming fiercer and fiercer every day. the 
sufferings of his followers were increasing, and the whole city 
was up in arms against them. The sight of his poor disciples 
uffiicted him deeply; his weary struggle with the Arabian 
idolatry filled him with grief. What wonder that a momentary 
thought crossed his mind to end the conflict by making a slight 
concession to the bigotry of his enemies. ** And so Mohammed 
made his first and last concession. He recited a revelation 
to the Koreish. in which he spoke respectfully of the three 
moon-goddesses. and asserted that their intercession with 
God might be hoped for: ' Wherefore bow down before God 
and serve Him ; and the whole audience, overjoyed at the 
compromise, bowed down and worshipped at the name of the 
G<xi of Mohammed—the whole city was reconciled to the 
double religion. But this dreamer of the desert was not the 
man to rest upon a he. At the price of tlie whole city of Mecca 
he would not remain untrue to himself. He came forward 
and said he had done wrong—tlie devil had tempted him. 
He openly and frankly retracted what he had said; and 
‘ as for their idols, they wen? but empty names which they 
and their fathers had invented.’ ’’ 

" Western biographers have rejoiced greatly over ’ Moham¬ 
med s fall. ^ et it was a tempting compromise, and few 
would have withstood it. And the life of Mohammed is not 
the life of a god, but of a man ; from first to last it is intensely 
human. But if for once he was not superior to the temptation 
of gaming over the whole aty, and obtaining peace where 
before had been only bitter persecution, what can w<? say of 
his manfully thrusting back the rich prize he had gained, 
freely confessing his fault, and resolutely giving himself over 
again to the old indignities and insults? If he was once 
insincere—and who is not ?—how intrepid was his after 
sincerity! He was untrue to himself for a while, and he is 
ever referring to it in his public preaching with shame and 
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remorse; but the false step was more tlian atoned for by his 
magnificent recantation." 1 

Upon the promulgation that Lit. Uaaa, and Man&t were 
but empty names, the persecution burst out anew with re¬ 
doubled fury. 

Supported, Itowcver. by a firm conviction of divine assistance, 
and upheld by the admonitions of the heavenly voice within, 
conveyed to him by the ministratons of heavenly mercy, he 
continued his preaching undeterred by the hostility of his 
enemies, or by the injuries they inflicted upon him. In spite 
of all opposition, however, slowly but surely the new teachings 
gained ground. The seeds of truth thus scattered could not 
fail to fructify. The wild Arab of the desert, the trading 
citizen of distant townships who came to the national fair, heard 
the words of the strange man whom his enemies thought 
possessed, listened to the admonitions in which ho poured 
forth his soul, listened with awe and wonder to his denunciations 
of their divinities and of their superstitions, of their unright¬ 
eousness, of tlicir evil ways, and carried back to their far-off 
homes new light and new life, even unconsciously to themselves. 
And the satires, the ill-names his enemies heaped upon 
Moliammed. only tended to make his words more extensively 
known. 

The Meccans, on their side, were by no means quiet Several 
times the Koreish sent deputations to Abfi Tilib, asking him 
to stop his nephew from preaching against their religion. At 
first Abfl TAlib turned them away with soft and courteous 
words. But as Mohammed persisted in his fiery denunciations 
against their godlessncss and impiety, they expelled him from 
the Kaaba where he had been wont to preach, and then 
came in a body to his unde." " We respect thy age and thy 
rank.” said they, " but our respect for thee has bounds, and 
verily we can have no further patience with thy nephew's 
abuse of our gods, and his ill words against our ancestors; 
wherefore do thou either prevent him from so doing, or thyself 
take part with him. so that we may settle the matter by fight 

• Stanley I-»n» Poote, tnu -4 »» tht fUUitioni fttm Ik* Kota*, p. xtix 

* Tabari, rtA ii. n. 406; accord in* to thl* atilbrw'* authnritbn. ver cl* of 
chap. xxi. of the Koran wai revealed about thi* period 
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until one of the two parties is exterminated." * Hav ing thus 
spoken, they departed. Abfi Talib was unwilling to separate 
himself front his people, neither did lus like abandoning his 
neplicw to the idolaters. Sending for Mohammed, he informed 
him of the speech of the Koreish, and begged him to renounce 
his task. Mohammed thought his uncle wished to withdraw 
his protection ; but his high resolve did not fail him even at 
this mument. Firmly he replied : " O my uncle, if they 
placed the sun on my right hand and the moon on my left, to 
force me to renounce my work, verily I would not desist there¬ 
from until God made manifest His cause, or I perished in the 
attempt." But overcome by the thought of desertion by his 
kind protector, he turned to depart. Then Abu T&lib called 
aloud: "Son of ray brother, corne bark"; and he came. 
And Abu Talib said : *' Say whatsoever thou pleasest; for 
by the laird. I shall not abandon thee. nay. never." * The 
Koreish made another attempt to persuade Abil Talib to deliver 
up his nephew to them. They offered in exchange a young 
man of the family of Makhztlm. but it was of no avail. 1 ’ The 
declared intention of Abfl Tilib to support his nephew excited 
their fury, and they renewed their menaces of violence. The 
venerable patriarch appealed to the sense of honour of the 
Banl-Hashim and Banl-MuttaUb, the kinsmen of Mohammed, 
to protect a distinguished member of their family from falling 
a victim to the hatred of rival clans. And the appeal was 
nobly responded to. with the solitary exception of the squint- 
eyed Abil Lahab. " the Father of tire Flame," as the sequel 
will show. 

At this time the new Faith gained a valuable adherent in 
Omar, whose energy of character made him an important 
factor in the future commonwealth of Islftm. His services to 
the religion of Mohammed have engraved his name on the 
pages of history. A distinguished member of the family of 
Adi ibn-Ka'b. and the son of Khattflb, notorious for the 
persecution of the Moslems, he was hitherto a violent opponent 
of Islam, and a bitter adversary of the Prophet. His 

• Ibn ul Atiilr. vol ii. p. 47; IbnHwhAm, pp. 167, 168. 

• 11 m HUtiAm. p iM; Ibn ul-Atfalr. vol U. p. 48; AbulledA. 0 t- 

• Ihn-HutiAni. p 169. ibn ul Alhtr, vol li. p 48 
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conversion is said to have been worked by the magic effect 
on his mind of a chapter of the Koran which he heard recited 
in his sister's house, where Ire had gone in a furious rage and 
with murderous intent. 

Struck with the words which he had heard, he went straight 
to the Prophet with the naked sword in his hand with which 
lie liad meant to slay Mohammed and his disciples, causing 
considerable consternation among the assembly of tire Faithful 
listening to the Preacher. Ho kissed the Master's hand, and 
then demanded to be taken into the fold of God ; and heartfelt 
thanks went up to heaven from the Moslems for the grace 
that liad fallen on Omar. After his conversion he became 
one of the bulwarks of the Faith. 

Islim need no more hide its head in byways and corners, go 
about in concealment, or offer its prayers to God in secret and 
trepidation. Besides a large following taken from the humbler 
walks of life, there were now gathered round the Prophet a 
chosen band of apostles, consisting, not of ignorant folk, but 
of men of energy, talent, and worth, like Hamza, Abij Bakr. 
and Omar. And though Ali was in his youth, he was fast 
rising into prominence. 

These important adhesions gave heart to the Moslems, and 
they now ventured to perform their devotions in public. The 
Koreish, who were at first thunderstruck at the conversion of 
Omar, saw the gravity of the situation. And yet they waited 
to strike the decisive blow. 

The return of the deputies, however, from Abyssinia, and the 
announcement of their unsuccessful mission, roused them to 
frenzy. They determined at last to exterminate with one 
stroke the entire clan of HUshim and Muttalib. With that 
purpose they, in the 7U1 year of the Mission, towards the 
end of 6x6 a.c„ formed a league against the descendants of 
Hishim and Muttalib, They bound themselves by a solemn 
document, which was deposited in the Kaaba, not to enter 
into any contract of marriage with the Hashimitcs, or to buy 
and sell with them. The H&shtmites and Mut tali bites. 
Musulmans as well as idolaters, were struck with dismay, 
and fearful that this might be the prelude to some other attack, 
judged it safer to abandon their houses dispersed in the dty. 
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and concentrate themselves at one point. They betook 
themselves accordingly to the SMib (or quarter) of Abd Tilib 
—a long, narrow mountain defile on the eastern skirts of 
Mecca, cut off by rocks or walls from the dty. except for one 
narrow gateway. Abd Lahab alone remained aloof, and 
ranged himself on the side of the enemy. 

They lived in this defensive position with Mohammed in 
tlieir midst for nearly three years, beleaguered by the Korcish, 
and subjected to every privation. The provisions which they 
Itad carried with them were soon exhausted, and the cries of 
the starving children could be heard outside. Probably they 
would have entirely perished but for the occasional help they 
received surreptitiously from less bigoted compatriots Some 
of the chiefs, however, were beginning to be ashamed of their 
injustice. Towards the tenth year of the Mission (619 a.c.). 
Hisham. son of ‘Amr, who took a lively interest m the Hashi- 
inites, tried to bring about a reconciliation between the 
Koreishites and the two families of Hishtm and Muttalib. 
He succeeded in winning over Zubair, son of Abu Ommcyya, 
to his side; and. seconded by him and others, the pact was 
annulled, and the two families were taken back to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the communal rights, and were allowed to return to 
Mecca. 

During the period Mohammed was shut up in the Shi b with 
his kinspcople, Islam made no progress outside. In the 
sacred months, when violence was considered a sacrilege, the 
Teacher would come out of his prison and endeavour to obtain 
hearers among the pilgrims; but the squint-eyed *' Father of 
the Flame followed him about, and made his words nought 
by calling him “ u liar and a Sabean." 

The year which followed is called in the history of Islam 
" the Year of Mounting M for the loss of Abd Tilib and Kliadlja. 
who followed each other to the grave within a short interval. 
In Ahd Tilib. Mohammed lost the guardian of his youth, who 
had hitherto stood between him and his enemies. The death 
of Khadlja was a severe btow. Wien none believed in him, 
when he himself had not yet awakened to the full consciousness 
of his mission, and his heart was full of doubts, when all around 
him was dork and despairing, her love, her faith had stood by 
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him " She was ever his angel of hope and consolation. 
To the end of his life lie retained the tcndcrest recollection ol 
her love and devotion. 


Note to Chapter I. 

Sir W. Mimh thinks M. Caussin de Perceval has made a 
mistake in supposing Batha to be the name of a place. He 
thinks it signifies the nature of the soil over wliicli these 
people were tortured ; vol. it p. 128. To corroborate M. 
Caussin de Perceval and myself. 1 liavc only to add that the 
existence of this place is an undoubted fact; and Batha 
especially has been frequently referred to by Mohammedan 
authors as a place in the immediate vicinity of Mecca. For 
example, the celebrated Hakim Sanai says : 

Cho 'ilmat luist khUlmat kun cbo 
bt-'Uui&n. kc xisht Aid, 

Gkrilta Oilman ihrdm, w» Mekki 
khufta dar BatliA 

" If thou possesses! knowledge, serve like those who are 
ignorant ; for it is unseemly that people from China should 
adopt the Ihrarn (that Is to say. come on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca), and the native of Mecca should lie sleeping at BatM.” 




CHAPTER II 
THE HEGIRA 



RE cliildrcn of Ommcyya and other hostile elans, 



actuated as much by their attachment to the old cult 


as by their jealous)’ of. and hatred towards, the 
Hdshimites. considered this a favourable opportunity to crush 
out Islam in Mecca ; and the death of Abu Talib, whose 
personal influence and character had restrained their fury 
within some limits, became the signal for the Koreish to 
redouble their persecutions . 1 

Weighed down by the loss of his venerable protector and of 
his cherolkcd wife, hopeless of turning the Koreish from 
idolatry, with a saddened heart, and yet full of trust, he 
determined to turn to some other field for the exercise of liis 
ministry. Mecca had rejected the words of God. hapless 
Tfiyef may listen to them. Accompanied by his faithful 
servant Zaid, he arrived among the Thaklf.* He spoke to 
them about his Mission ; told them about their iniquities, and 
called them to the worship of God. His words caused a storm 
of indignation. Who was this crazy man, said they, who 
invited them to abandon the beautiful divinities they wor¬ 
shipped with such lightness of heart and such freedom of 
morals ? They drove him from the city ; and the rabble and 
the slaves followed, hooting and pelting him with stones until 
the evening, when they left him to pursue his way alone. 
Wounded and bleeding, footsore and weary, he betook himself 

• Ilx* ul-Athlr, vol U p. 69 * Th* peojvj* of TAy*f 
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to prayer under the shack of some palm trees, which afforded 
a welcome shelter to the thirsty and famished wayfarer. 
Raising his hands towards heaven, he cried : " O Lord I l 
make my complaint unto Thee, out of my feebleness, and the 
vanity of my wishes, I am insignificant in the sight of men. 
0 Thou most merciful t Lord of the weak' Thou art my 
Lord I Do not forsake me. Leave me not a prey to strangers, 
nor to mine enemies. If Thou art not offended, I am safe. 

I seek refuge in the light of Thy countenance, by which all 
darkness is dispersed, and peace comes here and hereafter. 
Let not Thy anger descend on me; solve my difficulties as 
it plcascth Thee. There is no power, no help, but in 
Thee." * 

Mohammed returned to Mecca sorely stricken in heart. He 
lived here for some time, retired from his people, preadiing 
occasionally, but confining his efforts mainly to the strangers 
who congregated in Mecca and its vicinity during the season 
of the annual pilgrimage, hoping, as Tabari expresses it, to find 
among them some who would believe in him, and carry the 
truth to their people. 

One day, whilst thus sadly but yet hopefully working among 
these half-traders, half-pilgrims, he came upon a group of six 
men from the distant city of Yathrib conversing together. 
He asked them to sit down and listen to him; and they sat 
down and listened. Struck by his earnestness and the truth 
of his words, they became his proselytes (620 a.c.) ; 1 and 
returning to their city, they spread the news, with lightning 
rapidity, that a Prophet had risen among the Arabs who was 
to call them to God, and put an end to their dissensions, which 
had lasted for centuries. 

The next year these Yathribites returned, and brought six 
more of their fellow-citizens as deputies from the two principal 
tribes who occupied that city.* 

On the self-same spot which liad witnessed the conversion 
of the former six, the new-comers gave in their adhesion to 

* Ibn Hiihim. pp. 179. aSo; Ibn ul Atlilr. vot. ii. pp. 70. 71. 

* Iba-HubAm. pp. ate. *87; Tabari I'/mcnbvrt't I rand ), vat U p 4)8 

* Aus and Khairaj. 
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Mohammed. Thb is called the first Pledge of 'Akaba, from the 
name of the hill on which the conference was held.' 

The pledge they took was as follows : *' We will not associate 
anything with God ; wc will not steal, nor commit adultery, 
nor fornication ; we will not kill our children ; we will abstain 
from calumny and slander; we will obey the Prophet in 
everything that is right; and we will be faithful to him in weal 
and in sorrow.” * 

After the pledge, they returned home with a disciple of 
Mohammed to teach them the fundamental doctrines of the 
new religion, which rapidly spread among the inhabitants of 
Yathrib. 

The interval which elapsed between the first anil second 
pledge is remarkable as one of tlie most critical periods of 
Mohammed's Mission. The sublime trust of Mohammed in 
God, and thp grandeur of his character, never stand forth 
more prominently than at this period. He was sad at the 
sight of his people so sternly wedded to idolatry'; * but his 
sorrow was assuaged by the hope that the truth would in the 
end prevail.* He might not live to sec it; 4 but as surely 
as darkness flies before the rays of the sun. so surely falsehood 
will va ni sh before truth 4 Regarding tliis epoch, a few words 
of uncoascious admiration escape even the lips of Muir 
" Mahomet. thu3 holding his people at bay. waiting, in the 
still expectation of victory, to outward appearance defenceless, 
and with his little band, as it were, in the lion's mouth, yet 
trusting in His Almighty power whose messenger he believed 
lumself to be. resolute and unmoved—presents a spectacle of 
sublimity paralleled only in the sacred records by such scenes 
as that of the prophet of Israel, when he complained to his 
Muster, ’ 1 , even 1 only, am left.’ " 1 

1 In thr history ItUm. tin* pledge Ii ai»o called ihc " IVJge at Women." 
ui contradistinction to the second pledge, in which the drpntia ot Yatlittb 
took an oath to osut the Modem*, men by trmt against the Attack* and 
carnages ol their enemies 

• Urn Huhiim. p t8«, Ibnnl Athtr, vol U. pp 73.74. 

* Koran, sitra vi. ver 107 

* Koran. snra si. see 78, stub trer. ^0, etc. 

1 Koran, sera sxl vet i8 

• Koran. sura ivii. ver. iS. 


* l-ift 0/ Afalemri, vol n p. 
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Tliis period of anxious waiting is also remarkable for liuit 
notable Vision of the Ascension which has furnished worlds 
of golden dreams for the imaginative genius of jHK'ts and 
traditionists. They have woven beautiful and gorgeous 
legends round the simple words of the Koran: ' Praise be 
to Him who carried His servant by night from the sacred 
temple to the temple that is more remote, whose precincts 
We have blessed, that We might show him some of our signs I 
for He is the Hearer, the Seer.” 1 And again " And remember 
we said to thee. Verily, thy Lord is round about mankind ; 
We ordained the Vision which We showed thee." 1 In spite 
of the beautiful garb in which the traditionists have dressed 
this incident, '* it is still a grand vision full of glorious 
imagery, fraught with deep meaning.” * 

The following year (622 a.c.). the Yatliribites who had adopted 
the new religion repaired to Mecca, to the nuinlier of seventy- 
five, in company with their idolatrous brethren, to invite the 
Prophet to their city; * but the idolaters had no knowledge 
of the intention of their companions. 

In the stillness of night/ when all hostile elements appeared 
slumbering, these pioneers of the new faith met under the hill 
which had witnessed the first pledge. Mohammed appeared 
among them, accompanied by liis uncle Abh&s, who, though 
not a convert, yet took a w'arm interest in the progress of 
IslAm. He opened the conference, and vividly described to 
the Yathribites the nsk they incurred by adopting I slim and 
inviting its Teacher to their city. They replied with one 

* Koran, Chap. rvtt. ver. i "AH that Mnlmmmrdan» believe res 

peering the MrrlJ is that the Prophet isw tumult, in a vi*kxi. transported 
Irotn Mecca to Jerusalem. and that in such vision hr really beheld aim* <«l 
the grrutert sign# of hia l.onl. It must 1 m evident to the reader that the 
visions also o( a prophet are n mode »t divine inspiration Syed Ahmed 
Khan. £u ai p j| Muir says that “ the earliest authorities, point only to 
• vision, not to a real bodily journey," vol. ii p. »«, note Compare the earlv 
traditions given by Ihn-lfishim. n *$7. which support thl* view It may. 1 
think, be falily asked why Christian* who believe in the bodily resurrection 
and bodily ascension u! Jesus ami ot Elijah, should look upon those Moslems 
who believe in the bodily ascension at Mohammed as less rational than them- 
selves ? 

* Stanley land Poole, lot text to the SeUihoot from I hr Koram, p Ivi 

• lbn-HUhilm, p 106 al Italabt, /ai 4 « ul-'Cytlp, vol. t p jlty 

• fn the night of the first and second day ot the Taihtlh, the period of 
three rlajrs which follow immediately the celebration of Uie nte* of the 
pilgrimage 
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voice, that they adopted the religion fully conscious of the 
dangers that surrounded them. " Speak, O Prophet of God.'* 
said they, ” and exact any pledge for thyself and thy Lord.” 
Tlie Prophet began, as was his wont, by reciting several passages 
of the Koran ; he then invited all present to the service of 
God, and dwelt upon the blessings of the new dispensation. 1 
The former pledge was repeated, that they would worship 
none but God ; that they would observe the precepts of IslAm ; 
that they would obey Mohammed in all that was right, and 
defend him and his. even as they would their women and 
children.* " And.” said tliey, “ if we die in the cause of God. 
what shall be our return ? ” “ Happiness hereafter," was the 
reply.* " But,” said they, " thou wilt not leave us in the 
hour of prosperity to return to thy people ? “ The Prophet 
smiled and said : ” Nay never ; your blood is my blood ; l am 
yours, you are mine." " Give us then thy hand ” ; and each 
one placing his hand on that of the Prophet, swore allegiance 
to lum and his God. Scarcely had the compact been concluded, 
when the voice of u Meccan, who had been watching this 
scene from a distance, came floating on the night air, striking 
a sudden panic into the self-denying hearts there assembled. 
The firm words of Mohammed restored their presence of mind. 

Mohammed then selected twelve men from among them— 
men of position, pointed out to him by the voice of the people 
—as his delegates (NaAfbs). 1 Thus was concluded the second 
Pledge of 'Akaba. 

The Meccan spy had already spread the news of this confer¬ 
ence through the dty. Astounded at the temerity of Moham¬ 
med and his followers, the Koreish proceeded in a body to the 
caravan of the Yathrihites to demand the men who had entered 
into the pledge with him. Finding no clue, however, as to 
the person? who had token part at the meeting, they allowed 
the caravan to depart unmolested. But this Apparent modcra- 

• ll*i HuhAai. {• j <)b Ibn ulAtlili, vot if, p 70 * IHJ 

• Ibn ut Alhlr, voJ. U. p 77 

• Itm-HUh&m. pp. J07-Joo Seventy- frtr people, men and women, took 
nurt in thi> Hedge Tht« event occurred in the month o! Zu-lHljja. and the 
l*roplirl Mopped at Mecca th<ou£hiint the irmaimlrr uf thi* month, and 
Mnlumm anil Satae In Itabi I. he left for Medina ; Ibn ul-Alhlr. vol ii. 
p. 7#. 
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lion on the part of the Korcish formed only a prelude to a 
furious persecution of Mohammed and his disciples. The 
position of the latter became every day more and more perilous. 
The Prophet, fearing a general massacre, advised his followers 
to seek immediate safety at Yathrib ; whereupon about one 
hundred families silently disappeared by twos and threes from 
Mecca and proceeded to Yathrib, where they were received 
with enthusiasm. Entire quarters of the city thus became 
deserted; and 'Otba. the son of Rabla, at the sight of these 
vacant abodes, once so full of life. " sighed heavily," and 
redted the old verse: " Even,’ dwelling-place, even if it lias 
been blessed ever so long, will one day become a prey to 
unhappiness and bitter wind"; " And," he sorrowfully 
added. ” all this is the work of the son of our brother, who has 
scattered our assemblies, mined our affairs, and created 
dissension amongst us." 1 

As it was with Jesus, so it was with Mohammed ; only witli 
this difference, that in one case the Teacher himself says: 
" Think not that I came to rend peace on earth . I came not 
to send peace, but a sword: for I am come to set a man .it 
variance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law." * 
In Mohammed’s case it was one of his most persevering oppon¬ 
ents who accused him of creating dissension in families 

Throughout this period, when the storm was at its height 
and might at any moment have burst over his head, Mohammed 
never quailed. All his disciples had left for Yathrib; alone 
he remained bravely at his post, with the devoted Ali and the 
venerable Abu Bakr. 

Meanwhile the clouds were gathering fast. Fearful of the 
escape of the Prophet, an assembly of the Koreish met in all 
despatch in the tmvn-hall (P&r un-Xadwa), and some chiefs 
of other clans were invited to attend. The matter had become 
one of life and death. Stormy was the meeting, for fear had 
entered their hearts. Imprisonment for life, expulsion from 
the city, each was debated in turn. Assassination was then 
proposed; but assassination by one man would liave exposed 
him and liis family to the vengeance of blood. The difficulty 

* lbn liiihim, p. jift. • MaU. «. jj. 
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was at last solved by AW Jahl.' who suggested that a number 
of courageous men, chosen from different families, should 
sheathe their swords simultaneously in Mohammed’s bosom, in 
order that the responsibility of the deed might rest upon all, 
and the relations of Mohammed might consequently be unable 
to avenge it. This proposal was accepted, and a number of 
noble youths were selected for the sanguinary' deed. As the 
night advanced, the assassins posted themselves round the 
Prophet's dwelling. Thus they watched all night long, waiting 
to murder him when he should leave his house in the early 
dawn, peeping now and then through a hole in the door to 
make sure that lie still lay on lus bed. But, meanwhile, the 
instinct of self-preservation, the instinct which had often led 
the great Prophet of Nazareth to evade his enemies,* luul 
warned Mohammed of the danger. In order to keep the 
attention of the assassins fixed upon the bed. he put his own 
green garment upon the devoted and faithful Ali, bade him 
lie on his bed,* " and escaped, as David had escaped, through 
the windows.” He repaired to the house of Abu Bakr, and 
they fled together unobserved from the inhospitable city of 
their birth. They lay hid for several days in a cavern of 
Mount Thaur, a hill to the south of Mecca . 1 

The fury of the Koraah was now unbounded. The news 
that the would-be assassins had returned unsuccessful, and 
Mohammed had escaped, aroused their whole energy. Horsemen 

• Ilm-lltahihn, pji 533-325 : Ilni uI-AtIUr. vol. ii p 79; the Koran, tut a 

vttt. via 3« to Ihti HUhSm. this ptwpowd of AbA Jahl, erne «d 

Ibe Komih, »»« seconded by a rtrnn#er, in the guise of a vmrrabie Sheikh 
froiti N»|d whom tradition ha* resolved into Satan himael! AbG JaM was 
onr the bitterest rnrtmn ol the Prophet Hit iral name nt ‘Ann and be 
wav unmarried, fur bis vacuity. Abu'I Hikmm I" lather ol wisdom.' in the 
pluiat) Owtui! to hlv fanaticism am] bigotry. which prevented hi* (wrcrtvinc 
any *ood in Ihr new Teachtnfls, Mohammed called him instead Ahi JtM 
(” lather ol ignorance "J, Ignorance hav in all a*ea peeved a* Ihr champioa 
ol orthodoxy AbA Jahl has thus become a type It ia to this fact Hakim 
Sanil. the great mystical poet, trier* in the (ollowlnc couplet:— 

“ .1 WJiAIiirnil ntskufa In rn,l /Until K hi nut 

" Pit *tU i ilntt i- Hil Jnkl-t Khjit diaklan " 

“ Ahmrd U,t Prophet b» sitting (rn your midst) how can reason allow 

** The heart to become captive ol llir qualities of HA-jahl the nnbdkvw."' 

*Comp Mllman. Mitt. »/ Ckruhamity. vol L p 253 

1 Ibn-llUkiiti, p 325, I bo nl-Athlr, vol ii p. So 

* See bruvrrjjrrV note t 57 > to his AtmlfedA, p. I lb 
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scoured the country. A price was set upon Mohammed's 
head. 1 Once or twice the danger approached so near that the 
heart of old Abti Bakr quaked with fear. " We are but two,” 
said he. “ Nay," said Mohammed, " we are three. God is 
with us; ” and He was with them. After three days the 
Koreish slackened their efforts. All this time Mohammed 
anil his companion were sustained by food brought to them 
at night by a daughter of Abti Bakr. 1 On tlie evening of the 
third day the fugitives left the cavern, and, procuring with 
great difficulty two camels, endeavoured to reach Yathrib by 
unfrequented paths. But even here the way was full of 
danger. The heavy price set upon Mohammed's head had 
brought out many horsemen from Mecca, and they were still 
diligently seeking for the helpless wanderer. One, a wild and 
fierce warrior, actually caught sight of tlie fugitives and 
pursued them. Again the heart of Abti Bakr misgave him, 
and he cried, “ We are lost." " Be not afraid.” said the 
Prophet, " God will protect us.” As the idolater overtook 
Mohammed, his horse reared and fell. Struck with sudden 
awe. he entreated the forgiveness of the man whom lie was 
pursuing and asked for an attestation of his pardon. This 
was given to him on a piece of bone by Abu Bakr.* 

The fugitives continued their journey without further 
molestation and after three days' journeying reached the 
territories of Yathrib. It was a hot day in June. 622 of the 
Christian era, when Mohammed alighted from his camel upon 
the soil which was thenceforth to become his home and his 
refuge. A Jew watching on a tower first espied him,' and 
thus were the words of the Koran fulfilled : ” They, to whom 
the Scriptures haw been given, recognise him as they do their 
own children " * Mohammed and his companion rested for a 
few days • at a village called Koba. 7 situated only two miles 
to the south of Yathrib. and remarkable for its beauty and 

1 Of a hundred camel*. ilm-Huhim. p. 3*8 ; lbn ul-Attor. vol 1L p 81 

1 Dm td-Alhlr. vol it p 8i 

• lbn-HI»h*m. pp. 331. 33, . lbn ul-Alhlr. itn 4 . 

• lbr.-llhharn. p JJO » Koran. Mira vi <ret. jo 

•Monday. Tuoday, Wednesday and Thnrwlay. Ilm-IUahim n 331; 
itm ttl-Atbti. voi. H. p 83. r 

r Soe Dravcrgcrj' Abulk-dA, p. nb, not* y). 
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fertility. Here he was joined by Ali, who had been severely 
maltreated by the idolaters after their disappointment at 
Mohammed s escape.* Ali fled from Mecca and journeyed 
on foot, hiding h i ms elf in the daytime and travelling only at 
night, lest he should fall into the hands of the Koteish.* 

The BanI 'Amr bin-'Auf, to whom the village belonged, 
invited the Prophet to prolong his stay amongst them. 
But his duty lay before him: and he proceeded towards 
Yathrib, attended by a numerous body of Ids disciples. He 
entered the city on the morning of a Friday, i6tli of Rabi 
!•* corresponding (according to M. Canssin do Perceval) with 
the and of July 622,* 

Tims was accomplished the Hijrat, called in European annals 
" flight of Mohammed," from which dates the Mohammedan 
calendar. 


Note j to Chapter II 

Tlic 1 Hegira." or the era of the Hijrat, was instituted 
seventeen years later by tbe second Caliph. The commence¬ 
ment. however, is not laid at the real time of the departure 
from Mecca, which happened on the 4th of Rabi I., but on the 
first day of the first lunar month of the year. viz. Muharram 
which day, in the year when the era was established, fell 
on the 15th of July. 

But though Omar instituted tbe official era, the custom of 
referring to events as happening before or after the Hijrat 
originated, according to some traditions, with the Prophet 
liimself; this event naturally marking the greatest crisis in 
the history of his Mission.—Comp. al-Halabi .Inn in ul-Uyiln. 
in toco. 


Note 2 to Chapter fl 


The twelve Moslem months are; .Muharram (tbe sacred 
month). Safar (the month of departure), Rabi I. (firet month 


* lb11 ui Alhlr, vd M. p. to 

* 1M. vol. 11 8 j. 

* ( amain do Perceval, vd iii, pp. 17-10; 

vi. o 


IballUtijrn. p. jjj. 
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of the spring). Rabi 11 (second month of the spring). Jum Adi 
I. (first dry month), JumAdl II. (second dry month). Rajab 
{respected, called often Rajab ul-Murajjab), Sha bin (the month 
of the bidding of trees), Ramazan (month of heat). Shawwdl 
(month of junction), Zul-Kada (month of truce, rest, oi 
relaxation), Zu’l Hijja (month of pilgrimage). The ancient 
Arabs observed the lunar year of 354 days, 8 hours, 48 seconds, 
divided into twelve months of 29 and 30 days alternately. 
In order to make them agree with the solar year of their neigh¬ 
bours. the Greeks and the Romans, and also in order to make 
the months fall in the right season, tliey added a month every 
third year. This intercalation was called Nasi ; and although 
it was not perfectly exact, it served to maintain a sort of 
correlation between the denomination of the months and the 
seasons. Since the suppression of the Nasi, on account of the 
orgies and various hcatlien rites observed in the intercalary 
years, the names of the months have no relation to the seasons, 
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THE PROPHET AT MEDINA 
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F EW Musulmans ol tlte present day understand the 
full import of the mystical verses quoted at the 
head of this chapter, but all appreciate the deep 
devotion to the grand Seer implied in those words. And 
this devotion is not one which has twined itself round a 
mythical ideal, or has grown with the lapse of time From 
the moment of his advent into Yathrib he stands in the 
full blaze of day the grandest of figures upon whom the 
light of history has ever shone The minutest details of 
his life are carefully noted and handed down to posterity. 
to become crystallised, often against the spirit of his own 
Teachings, which aimed at the perpetual growth of the 
human race. We liave seen this wonderful man as an orphan 
child who had never known a father's love, bereft in infancy 
of a mother's care, his early life so full of pathos, growing up 
from a thoughtful childhood to a still more thoughtful youth. 
Hb youth a* pure and true as his boyhood ; his manhood as 
austere and devout as his youth. His ear ever open to the 
sorrows and sufferings of the weak und the poor; his heart 
ever full of sympathy and tenderness towards all God's creatures 
He walks so humbly and so purely, that men turn round and 
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point, there goes ah A rain, the true, the upright, the trusty. 
A faithful friend, a devoted husband ; a thinker intent on the 
mysteries of life and death, on the responsibilities of human 
actions, the end and aim of human existence,—he sets himself 
to the task of reclaiming and reforming a nation, nay, a world, 
with only one loving heart to comfort and solace him. Baffled, 
lie never falters; beaten, he never despairs. He struggles 
on with indomitable spirit to achieve the work assigned to him. 

••His purity and nobleness of character, his intense and earnest 
belief in God's mercy, bring round him ultimately many a 
devoted heart; and when the moment of the severest trial 
comes, like the faithful mariner, he remains steadfast at his 
post until all his followers arc safe, and then betakes himself 
to the hospitable shore: such we have seen him. We shall 
see him now the king of men. the ruler of human hearts, chief, 
lawyer, and supreme magistrate, and yet without any self- 
exaltation. lowly and humble. His history henceforth is 
merged in the history of the commonwealth of which he was 
the centre. Henceforth the Preacher who with his own 
hands mended his clothes, and often went without bread, was 
mightier than the mightiest sovereigns of the earth. 

“ Moliammcd had shown men what he was; the nobility 
of his cliaracter, his strong friendship, his endurance and 
coin-age. above all. his earnestness and fiery enthusiasm for 
the truth he came to preach—these things had revealed the 
hero; the master whom it was alike impossible to disobey 
and impossible not to love. Henceforward it is only a question 
of time. As the men of Medina come to know Mohammed, 
they too will devote themselves to him body and soul; and 
the enthusiasm will catch fire and spread among the tribes, 
till all Arabia is at the fret of the Prophet of the one God. 
' No emperor with his tiaras was obeyed as this man in a cloak 
of his own clouting.' He had the gift of influencing men, ami 
he had the nobility only to influence them for good " 

Medina, the " illuminated " '—the city of many names— 
is situated about eleven days' journey to the north of Mecca. 
Now a walled city of considerable strength, in those days it 
was completely open and exposed to outside attacks until the 
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Prophet made the famous moat as a defence against the 
Korcishites The city is said to have been established by an 
'Ainalclcitc chief, whose name it bore until the advent of the 
Prophet, In early times Yathrib 1 and its environs were 
inhabited by the ‘AmaJekitcs; these are said to have been 
overwhelmed and destroyed by successive colonies of Jews, 
who, flying before Babylouian and Greek and Roman perse¬ 
cutors or avengers, entered Arabia and established themselves 
in tlic northern part of Hijaz. The most important of these 
colonies were the Ban!-Nazir at Khaibar, the Bani-Kuraixhu 
at Fidak, the Bani-Kainuka'a near Medina itself. Living in 
fortified cantons, they had domineered over tlie neighbouring 
Arab tribes, until the establishment of two Kalitanite tribes. 
A us and Khazraj at Yathrib. These two tribes, wlio yielded 
at first some sort of obedience to the Jews, were able to reduce 
them to a state of clientage. Before long, however, they 
commenced quarrelling among themselves, and it was only 
about the time when the Prophet announced his Mission at 
Mecca that, after long years of decimating warfare, they’ had 
succeeded in patching up a peace. 

Such was the political condition of Yathrib when the Prophet 
made his appearance among the Yathribites. With his 
advent a new era dawned upon the city. 

The two tribes of Aus and Kliazraj. forgetting their inveterate 
and mortal feuds in the brotherhood of the Faith, rallied round 
the standard of IslAni and formed the nucleus of the Moslem 
commonwealth. The old divisions were effaced, and the honor¬ 
able designation of .-tnufr (Helpers) became the common title 
of all who had helped Islam in its hour of trial. The faithful 
band who had forsaken their beloved birthplace, and every tic of 
home, received the name of Muhdjirln (Emigrants or Exiles). 

In order to unite the Amur and the MuMJjirfn in closer 
bonds, the Prophet established a brotherhood between them, 
which linked them together in sorrow and in happiness. 

Yathrib changed its ancient name, and was henceforth 
styled Medina! un-Sabi, the City of the Prophet, or shortly, 
Medina, the city par excellence. 

' With • (praaosacad by tfce A rain Ilk* M ta Mm. by all mm-Arabi 
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A T Ihb time there were tlirec distinct parties in Medina. 
The Muhijirin (the Exiles) and the Ans&r (tire Helpers) 
^ formed the kernel of I slim Their devotion to the 
Prophet was unbounded. The Exiles had forsaken their 
homes, and abandoned, contrary to all Arab 
traditions, the ties of kith and kin, in the 
cause of the Faith. They had braved all 
sufferings, withstood all temptations in the service of the 
Lord. Many of them had come to the City af Safety 
without means. They had been received with open arms 
by the Mt-dinite converts, who in many cases shared their 
worldly goods with the poorer of the new-comers. Hie 
brotherhood of Faith, so wisely established by the Prophet, 
whilst it prevented the growth of jealousy, gave rise to a 
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generous emulation, both among the AnsAr and the Muhajirin, 
as to who would bring lire greatest sacrifice in the service ol 
God and His Proplict. The enthusiasm and earnestness with 
which these men and women devoted themselves to the new 
awakening, the seal with which tliey laid down their lives, 
was a manifestation such as had not been seen since the best 
days of the Christian phase of religious development. The 
second, and at first by no means an unimportant party, was 
composed principally of lukewarm converts to the Faith, 
who retained an ill-conccaled predilection for idolatry : and 
was headed by Abdullah ibn-Ubayy, a chief of some position 
in the city, who aspired to the kinghood of Medina With 
this object lie had gathered round him. like Abu SufiAn at 
Mecca, a strong body of partizans. Everything was ripe 
for him to seize the reins of power, when the arrival of the 
Prophet npset his designs. 'Hie popular enthusiasm compelled 
him and his followers to make a nominal profession of IslAm ; 
but, ever ready as they were to turn against the Moslems at the 
least opportunity, they were a source of considerable danger 
to the new-bom commonwealth, and required unceasing 
watchfulness on the part of the Prophet. Towards them he 
always showed the greatest patience and forbearance, hoping 
in the end to win them over to the Faith. And this expectation 
was fully justified by the result. With the death of Abdullah 
ibn-Ubayy his party, which has been stigmatised 1 as the party 
of the Muti&fiMn (the Disaffected), disappeared for a time 
from view. 

But the Jews, who may be said to have formed the third 
party, constituted the most serious element of danger. They 
had close business relations with the Koreish, and their 
ramifications extended into various parts hostile to the 
Faith. At first they were inclined to look with some favour on 
the preac h i n gs of Mohammed. He could nut, of course, be 
their promised Messiah, but perhaps a weak dreamer, a humble 
preacher, dependent upon the hospitality of their old enemies. 

1 Kwan. mira xla. : ltm Huhim, pn 363. 411. nio MmMMn ot the 
IntumrUaN** have never ihuppeaxed completely train the Isl&mtc body 
w*l»Ut Ever and anon they have exercised the mint diwetiooe rflrct* in 
ltUm Id btrr It met they poMd n* the r.hnmpiooi> ol urthojuxv note toe 
example, the A'Uri;u ol Africa. 
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now their patrons, the Aus and the Khazraj, might become 
their avenger, help them in conquering the Arahs, and found 
for them a new kingdom of Judah. With lliis arm in view, 
they had joined with the Medinites in a half-hearted welcome 
to the Prophet. And for a time they maintained a pacific 
attitude. But it was only for a time ; for barely a month had 
gone by before the old spirit of rebellion, which had led them 
to crucify their prophets, found vent in open seditions and 
secret treachery. One of the first acts of Mohammed after 
his arrival in Medina was to weld together the lieterogeneous 
and conflicting elements of which the city and its suburbs 
were composed, into an orderly confederation. With this 
object he had granted a charter to the people, by which the 
rights and obligations of the Moslems inter u, and of the 
Moslems and Jews, were dearly defined. And the Jews, borne 
down for the moment by the irresistible character of the 
movement, had gladly accepted the Pact. This document, 
which has been carefully preserved in the pages of Ibn-Hishim, 
reveals the Man in his real greatness—a master-mind, not only 
of his own age, as Muir calls him, but of all ages. No wild 
dreamer lie, bent upon pulling down the existing fabrics of 
society, but a statesman of unrivalled powers, who in an age 
of utter and hopeless disintegration, with sudi materials and 
such polity as God put ready to his hands, set himself to the 
task of reconstructing a State, a commonwealth, a society, 
upon Lhe basis of universal humanity. <a In the name of the 
must merciful and compassionate God,” says this first charter 
of freedom of conscience, ” given by Moluunmed, the Prophet, 
to the Believers, whether of the Koreish or of Yathrib, and all 
individuals of whatever origin who have made common cause 
with them, all these shall constitute one nation.” Ihcn, 
after regulating the payment of the Diyat ‘ by the various clam, 
and fixing some wise rules regarding the private duties of 
Moslems as between themselves, tlic document proceeds thus: 
" The state of peace and war shall be common to all Moslems ; 
no one among them shall have the right of concluding peace 
with, or declaring war against, the enemies of his co-rcligionists. 

' t>iymt, H'tlrgrld, price which a homicide had to pay to the family of the 
victim. If they- consented to it. 
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The Jews who attach themselves to our commonwealth shall 
be protected from all insults and vexations; they shall have 
an equal right with our own people to our assistance and good 
offices: the Jews of the various branches of ‘Anf. Najjar, 
Hftrith, Jashrn, Th'alaba. A us, and all others domiciled in 
Yathrib, shall form with the Moslems one composite nation ; 
they shall practise their religion as freely as the Moslems; 
the clients ' and allies of the Jews shall enjoy the same security 
and freedom ; the guilty shall be pursued and punished ; the 
Jews shall join the Moslems in defending Yathrib (Medina) 
against all enemies; the interior of Yathrib shall be a sacred 
place for all who accept this Charter; the clients and allies 
of the Moslems and the Jews shall be as respected as the 
patrons ; all true Moslems shall hold in abhorrence every man 
guilty of crime, injustice, or disorder: no one shall uphold the 
culpable, though he went his nearest kin." Then, after some 
other provisions regarding the internal management of the 
State, this extraordinary document concluded thus: " All 
future disputes between those who accept this Charter shall 
be referred, under God. to the Prophet." * 

A death-blow was thus given to that anarchic custom of ibc 
Arabs, which had hitherto obliged the aggrieved and the injured 
to rely upon his own or his kinsmen's power in order to exact 
vengeance, or satisfy the requirements of justice. It constituted 
Mohammed the chief magistrate of the nation, as much by his 
prophetic function as by a virtual compact between himself 
and the people. 

The Jewish tribes of the Bunl-un-NaxIr.* Ban!- Kuraizha, 
and Banl-Kaimika a settled in the vicinity of 
Medina, were not at first included in this »*u. ?th May 

Charter; but after a short time they, too. Apn ‘ 

gratefully accepted its terms. 

No kindness or generosity, however, on the part of the 
Prophet would satisfy the Jews ; nothing could conciliate tht 
bitter feelings with which they were animated. Enraged that 
they could not use him as their instrument for the conversion 

* 14 . tlie prutcctnl 
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of Arabia to Judaism, and that liis belief was so much simpler 
than their Talmudic legends, they soon broke off. and ranged 
themselves un the side of tlie enemies o( tin* new Faith. And 
when asked which they preferred, idolatry or IslAm. they, 
like many Christian controversialists, declared they preferred 
idolatry, with all its attendant evils, to the creed of Mohammed. 
They reviled him; they “twisted their tongues" and mis¬ 
pronounced the Koranic words and the daily prayers and 
formula- of IslAm, rendering them meaningless, absurd, or 
blasphemous; and the Jewish jiocts and poetesses, of whom 
there existed many at the time, outraged ail common decency 
and the recognised code of Arab honour and chivalry by 
lampooning in obscene verse the Moslem women. But these 
were minor offences. Not satisfied with insulting the women 
of the Believers and reviling the Prophet, they sent out 
emissaries to the enemies of the State, the protection of wlucli 
they had formally accepted. The Koreish, who had sworn 
Mohammed's death, were well acquainted, thanks to the 
party of Abdullah-ibn-Ubayy and the faithless Israelites, with 
the exact strength of the Moslems. They also knew that the 
Jews had accepted Mohammed's alliance only from motives 
of temporary expediency, and tliat the moment they showed 
themselves in the vicinity of Medina the worshippers of 
Jehovah would break away from him and join the idolaters. 

And now came the moment of severest trial to Islim 
Barely had the Prophet time to put the city in a state of 
defence and organise the Believers, before the blow descended 
upon him. 1 Medina itself was honeycombed by sedition 
and treachery. And it became the duty of Mohammed to 
take serious measures to guard against tliat dreaded catastrophe 
which a rising within. 01 a sudden attack from without, would 
have entailed upon his followers. He was not simply a preacher 
of Islam ; he was also the guardian of the lives and liberties 
of his people. As a Prophet, he could afford to ignore the 
revilings and the gibes of liis enemies ; but as the head of the 
State, '* the general in a time of almost continual warfare." 
when Medina was kept in a state of military defence and under 

1 Koran, aura «, vcr. 13. ZanukhUum (lb* A'ltikiM/), F.?y|rt at., pp 
j»i. jr$: al-llaluU, /nnln.n/.'t/yii*, \ot. H. 
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a sort of military discipline, lie could not overlook treachery. 
He was bound by his duty to his subjects to suppress a party 
that might have led, and almost did lead to the sack of the 
city by investing armies. The safety of the State required the 
proscription of the traitors, who were cither sowing the seeds 
of sedition witliin Medina or earning information to the 
common enemy. Some half a dozen were placed under the 
ban. outlawed.' and executed. We are, however, anticipating 
the course of events in referring to these executions. 

The Koreish army was afield before Mohammed received 
Cod's command to do battle to His enemies. 

He who never in his life had wielded a weapon, to whom the 
sight of human suffering caused intense pain and pity, and who, 
against all the canons of Arab manliness, wept bitterly at the 
loss of his children or disciples, whose character ever remained 
so tender and so pathetic as to cause liis enemies to call him 
womanish.*—this man was now compelled, from the necessities 
of the situation, and against his own Inclination, to repel the 
attacks of the enemy by force of arms, to organise his followers 
for purposes of self-defence, and often to send out expeditions 
to anticipate treacherous and sudden onslaughts. Hitherto, 
Arab warfare consisted of sudden and murderous forays, often 
made in the night or in the early morn ; isolated combats or a 
general meWe, when the attacked were aware of the designs 
of the attacking party. Mohammed, with a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the habits of his people, had frequently to guard 
against these sudden onslaughts by sending forth reconnoitring 
parties. 

The Meccans and their allies commenced raiding up to the 
very vicinity of Mediua, destroying the fruit-trees of the 
Moslems, and carrying away their flocks. A force, consisting 
of a thousand well-equipped men, mar died under the noted 
AhA Jahl, " the Father of Ignorance." towards Medina to 
destroy the Moslems, and to protect one of their caravans 
bringing munitions of war The Moslems received timely 
notice of the movement, and a body of three hundred disdpls 
proceeded at once to forestall the heathens by occupying the 
valley of Badr, upon which AbA Jahl was moving. When 

• ComiwTo Doxy, UulMrr 4ti Af mtuJmttu J vul I p j». 
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Mohammed saw the infidel army arrogantly advancing into 
the valley, raising his liamls towards heaven, like the prophets 
of Israel, he prayed that (lie little band of the Faithful might 
not be destroyed : " O Lord, forget not Thy promise of assist¬ 
ance. 0 Lord, if this little bond were to perish, there will be 
none to offer unto Thee pure worship." 1 
Three of the Korci&li advanced into the open space which 
divided the Moslems from the idolaters, and, according to 
Arab usage, challenged three champions from the Moslem 
ranks to single combat. Hamza, Ali, and Obaidah accepted 
the challenge, and came nut conquerors. The engagement 
then became general. At one time the fortunes of the field 
wavered, but Moliammed's appeal to his people decided the 
fate of the battle. ” It was a stormy winter day. A piercing 
blast swept across the valley.” It seemed as if the angels 
of heaven were waning for the Moslems. Indeed, to the 
earnest minds of Mohammed and his followers, who, like the 
early Christians, saw God's providence ” in all the gifts of 
nature, in every relation of life, at each turn of their affairs, 
individual or public,”—to them those blasts of wind and 
sand, the elements warring against llic enemies of God. at that 
critical moment appeared veritable succour sent from heaven : 
as angels riding on the wings of the wind, and driving f lie 
faithless idolaters before them in confusion.* The Meccans 
were driven back with great loss; many of their chiefs were 
slain ; and Abu Jahl fell a victim to his unruly pride.* 

A large number remained prisoners in the hands of the 
Moslems, but only two of them were executed. They had 
been noted for their virulent animosity towards the followers 
of the new Faith, and by the laws of war among the Arabs 
they now paid the penalty of their conduct.* 

* IbnHuhim, p 444 ; lbn ut-Athlr. voJ ii. p. 97. 

1 Koran. Sura vtii. vn g. and Sura in. veni 11, Comp *)*> MuJr 

vot tii. p «a« 

* lbn HahAiu, p. 443 ti ray.; Jbo nl Athlr. rol Ii. p. 16 tl u* Sir W 
Muir mrrrticm. that when the hr*d Abb JnhJ wiu txoiifht to Moharomrd. 
he aM, ' It i» more acceptable to nir than the choicest camrj in Arabia " 

U not to . b * ,a lbn HtUiAm. lbn al Alhlr. 

AbuuraA or Tabari, ii apccryphal. 

* Nortr. *on ol Ililrith. referred to in ver ji nl San vfil of the Koran, m» 
one ol these men. 
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The rest of the prisoners, contrary to all the usages and 
traditions of the Arabs, were treated with the greatest human¬ 
ity. The Prophet gave strict orders that respect should be 
paid to their misfortunes, and that they should be treated 
with kindness. The Moslems, to whose care he confided them, 
faithfully obeyed his instructions. They shared their own 
food with the prisoners, giving them the bread which forms the 
best part of their repast, and contenting themselves with 
dates alone.' 

The division of the spoil gave rise to sharp dissensions among 
the Moslem soldiery. For the present. Mohammed calmed 
their disputes by dividing it equally amongst all.* But as 
such dissensions among an unruly people were likely to lead 
to mischief, the Prophrt, with a view to prevent all future 
quarrels over spoil acquired in war. promulgated a special 
ordinance, which is incorporated in the chapter of the Koran 
entitled al-An/iU (the Spoils). By this law the division of the 
spoils was left to the discretion of the chief of the common¬ 
wealth ; a fifth being reserved for the public treasury for the 
support of the poor and indigent.* 

The remarkable circumstances which led to the victory of 
Badr, and the results which followed from it, made a deep 
impression on the minds of the Moslems. They firmly believed 
that the angels of heaven had battled on their side agaunst the 
unbelieving host. 


• lbnHi*Mm |ij> 439, 460. l.umtn de Perceval. vol. iii. p Mbit 
speaks thus : " In pursuance of Mahomet's commands., the citterns of Medina, 
and such of the refugees aa possessed bouse*, received the prisoner*, ami 
United them with ninth oomsdeeatton. * Blessings be on the men of Medina ' * 
uid one of these pnsooers in later days; * they' Blade us rlcle, while they 
thetmelve* walked . they gave u» wheaten bread to rat when there was Uttle 
of it; contenting themselves with dates ' " vol, iii. p. taj. 

* “ It is remarkable," eays Sale. “ that the dispute among Mohammed's 
men about sharing the booty at Badr arose on the same occasion aa did that 
among Dai id's irjdlm in relation to the spoil* taken from the Amalrkltr* ; 
those who had been in the action insisting that they who tarried by the etc ft 
should have no part of the spoil and that the same dretstoa was gives In 
both case*, which became a law for the future, to wit, that they should pert 
alike.” P11I. Dm. see. vi. 

1 Koran, chap. vlii. ver. 41. Though the distribution was left to the dls- 
erriton of the chief of the State, certain custom* were invariably obeervrd 
which mulct the Caliphs became precedent*, and thus gave a more definite 
shape to the law. Compare M, t^urrTy's splendid work, entitled Dr ml .Vkiiw J- 
mm* (Haria iByt), tonic 1. p. 333, 
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Tlic few simple touches in the Koran which bring into vivid 
prominence the poetic element involved in the conception of 
the angels fighting the battle of the Lord, will not yield in 
beauty or sublimity to the most eloquent words of the Psalmist 
Indeed, the same poetic character is perceptible in both.' 

Probably Mohammed, like Jesus and other teachers, believed 
in the existence of intermediate beings, celestial messengers 
from God to man. The modem disbelief in angels furnishes 
no reason for ridiculing the notions of our forefathers Our 
disbelief is as much open to the name of superstition as tlieir 
belief; only one is negative, the other positive. What we. 
in modem times, look upon as the principles of nature, they 
looked upon as angels, ministrants of heaven. Whether there 
exist intermediate beings, as Locke thinks, between God and 
man. just as there are intermediate beings between man and 
the lowest form of animal creation, is a question too deep to be 
fathomed by the reason of man. 

Mohammed also, like Jesus, probably believed in the existence 
of the Principle of Evil as a personal entity. But an analysis 
of his words reveals a more rationalistic element, a subjective 
conception clothed in language suited fur the apprehension 
of his followers When somebody asked him where Satan 
lived, he replied " In the heart of man,” whilst Christian 
tradition converts the Pliarisce who tempted Jesus, into the 
veritable Prince of Hell.* 

The belief in angels and devils has given rise to an extra¬ 
ordinary number of legends both in IslAm and in Christianity. 
The saints of heaven and angels fight for the Christian. The 
Moslem only accepts the assistance of angels in the battles of 
life. 


• t*» avUi 

* All th« Srhlrirrmac.liar mdinol Mhrrr lh«i tempter to have liem the head 

K test. Milman mention* thia view as well *1 the patrwtjc amt orthodox one, 
it dexteroudy lr*vr» Inr the reader to ehooa* which he like* The chapter 
ol Rcuaa on Angela (Hittory af Ck rnti.ia Tktoiafy 111 tk* Jpnthiii Af». Kngtldi 
translation, note t. pp. 401-404). with the min of relcrctKes arrayed therrin. 
distinctly prove* that the early OirUttans, the Imniolute diKlple* •>< Jaws. 
Itrmly believed the angel* and devile to be personal entitle*, brine* ‘lightly 
ethereal, hut in every way human like , and this belie! ttioec dl«ciule* ot )e*u» 
mint have rrccivtd from the Master InniM-if. who. indeed, aa Kenan *ir* 
could not have been, in these, respect*, intellectually diflerent from the people 
ol hi* agr ; Vu it Jttiu, jtd cd. \Vrj, p. *67, 
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Note to Chapteh IV 

The story of Mohammed's inhuman reply to the appeal of 
'Okba, son of Abfi Mu'ait, when he was being led forward to 
execution, is utterly false; it is said that on ’Okba’s asking, 
" Who will take cane of my little children ? " Mohammed 
answered, " Hell fire." This story is so preposterous in itself, 
so opposed to Moliammed’s true character (one of whose 
noblest traits was his love for children, and who always in¬ 
culcated love and protection of orphans as on absolute duty, 
and an act most acceptable to God), that it is hardly necessary 
to search for its true origin. Christum writers, however, seem 
to gloat over it, and hence it becomes needful to examine how 
the story arose. 

It originated most probably from the sobriquet of Sibyat 
un-Ndr (children of fire), applied to the children of Okba. 
‘Okha himself belonged to the tribe of ‘Ajlan, 1 a branch of 
which inhabited certain valleys near Saint, and were known by 
the name of Ban! un-N&r (children or descendants of fire). The 
sobriquet was probably derived from this circumstance; and 
the story of Mohammed’s reply from the nickname. 

Another story of Mohammed's having bitterly apostrophised 
the dead of the idolaters on their burial », to say the least, 
distorted. Tabari thus narrates the circumstances which have 
given rise to this calumny " The Prophet placed himself 
by the side of the large grave or pit which had been prepared 
for the corpses ; and as the bodies were lowered, the names 
were called out, and Mohammed then uttered these words, 
' You. my kindred, you accused me of lying, when others 
believed in me: you drove me from my home, when others 
received me ; what destiny has been yours! .Alas I all that 
God threatened is fulfilled.’ ** These words, which were 
palpably meant to express pity, have been distorted to imply 
bitterness. 


'AghAnl. according to C. de Perceval, voL 111 p . 79. 
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S UCCESS is always one of the greatest cntcrions of truth. 
Even in the early days of Christianity, the good 
Pharisee said, " Let them alone ; if these men be false, 
they will come to nought, or else you yourselves shall perish.” 

If Constantine had not seen, or fancied he had 
* am -on a(. S€ej ^ the notable cross in the heavens; if he 
had not marched to success under its auspices; if it had not 
led him on to •victory and to the throne—we can hardly conceive 
what would have been the fate of Christianity. What the 
victory of Badr was for Isl&m, the victory of the Milvinn 
Bridge was for Gmstianity. 1 It thenceforth ruled from the 
throne of the Caesars 

For the Moslems the victory of Badr was indeed most 
auspicious. It was not surprising that they, like the Israelites 
or Christians of yore, saw the hand of Providence in their 
success over the idolaters. Had the Moslems failed, we can 
imagine what their fate would have been—a universal massacre. 
Whilst Mohammed was engaged in this expedition, he lost 

* The Christiana thrinvelvt-* look norm !he defeat of Maxcntina by Coo- 
•tantiue (31J A.c.) aa the (mint triumph of their faith. The chapter • 
Gibbon, vol. UL chap, tut., mingled »atue and tiuturv, ahoaa how the auocea* 
of Cluiatianity data from that event. 
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one of his favourite daughters, Kukaiya. married to Oamftn, 
who had only recently returned from the Abyssinian exile 
But the desire for revenge with which the idolaters were 
burning allowed him no time to indulge in domestic sorrow. 
As soon as all the Korcishite prisoners had returned home. Abu 
Suftin Issued forth from Mecca with two himdred horsemen, 
vowing solemnly never to return until he had avenged himself 
on Mohammed and his followers. Scouring the country to 
within a few miles of Medina, he came down with a fell swoop 
on the unprepared Moslems, slaving the people, and ravaging 
date-groves which furnished the staple fowl of the Arabs, 
The Meccans had provided themselves with bags of " sawlk " • 
for the foray. As soon, however, as the Moslems sallied forth 
from Medina to avenge the murders, the Meccans turned bridle 
and fled, dropping the bags in order to lighten their beasts : 
whrnce this affair was derisively railed by the Moslems. Ghaxcat 
ui-satHk, *' the battle of the meal-bags." » 

It was on this occasion that an incident hajipcned to the 
Proplict, which has been exceedingly well told 
by Washington Irving. Mohammed* was sleep- j 1 * 
ing one day alone at the foot of a tree, at a * P 14 
distance from his camp, when he was awakened by u noise, 
and beheld Durthur, a hostile wamor. standing over liint with 
a drawn sword. " O Mohammed," cried he. " who is there 
now to save thee ? " " God I " replied the Prophet. Tlu.* wild 
Bedouin was suddenly awed, and dropped his sword, wliich 
was instantly seized upon by Mohammed Brandishing the 
weapon, he exclaimed in turn, *' Who is there now to save thee. 
O Durthur ? " " Alas, no one I " replied the soldier. " Then 
learn from me to be merciful." So saying, he returned the 
sword. Tlie Arab s heart was overcome ; and in after years 
he proved one of the staunchest adherents of the Prophet.* 


modern Arabic name (<>radt»h n I *twi Rn»to trauioj 

— ,te —«- 

. mHI* a**** «*t **»•» y*a' »a» marked try iht death <>( OtmAn 

dlrSlw"' AH. «* Aht Tilth, tr> FM.mu, Moh.rnm^ 

Otinia war one ol the earliest believer*, and he tra* the Am ul the 
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But this skirmish, between the idolaters and the Moslems, 
like others which followed, proved only a prelude to the great 
drama that was about to be enacted. 

The idolaters were burning for revenge. They made formid¬ 
able preparations for another war upon the 

3 a h »*<s*h Moslems. Their emissaries succeeded in ob- 
&\Vc 5th taining the assistance of the tribes of Tth&ma 
and Kinana, and their united forces sexm 
amounted to three thousand well-equipped soldiers (of whom 
seven hundred were mailed wamors), animated with but one 
desire, that of revenge. This army was as formidable to the 
petty tribes of Arabia as the multitudinous hordes of Xerxes 
to the Grecian States. 

Marching under the command of the relentless Abu Sufiftn, 
and meeting with no opposition from any side, they took tip a 
well-chosen position to the north-east of Medina, where only 
the lull of Ohod and a valley separated them from the devoted 
city. From this safe vantage-ground they ravaged the fields 
and fruit groves of the Meditates. 

Forced by the enthusiasm of his followers, and by their fury 
at the destruction of their property. Mohammed marched out 
of Medina with a thousand men. The ill-conccaled enmity ol 
the Jews led to the defection of Abdullah ibn-Ubayy. the leader 
of the Munl&kin (the Disaffected), with three hundred of his 
followers. This desertion reduced the strength of Mohammed's 
small force to seven hundred men, who only possessed two 
horses amongst them. But still this gallant band marched 
steadily forward. Advancing quietly through groves of fruit 
trees, they soon gained the hill of Ohod. They passed the 
night in the defile, and in the morning, after offering prayers as 
they stood to arms, they debouched into the plain. Mohammed 
now took up his position immediately under the hill.’ Posting 

Muhijirtn who died *t Medina and wa» Interred at P 4 kl a suburb of Medina, 
where lie buried a number of illustrious ami saintly peojdc. whose trim be art 
up to the present day venerated by the Mealanu. 

Aii had been betrothed to FAtlma rev era I day* Indite Iht expedition tr. 
Badr. but the marriage was only celebrated three moot In later. All Wo< in 
hl» twenty first, and FAtlma in her fifteenth year 

* Burton thus describes the spot : “ Tins spot, xu celebrated in Uie annul* 
of El Islam, ia a shelving strip of land, eioae to the southern baae of Mount 
Ohod. The army of the infidels advanced from the A u mar a In crescent shape. 
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a few archers on a height behind the troops, he gave them 
strict injunctions not to abandon tlicir place whatever happened 
but to harass the cavalry of the enemy and protect the flanks 
of the Moslems. The idolaters, confident in their numbers, 
marched down into the plain with their idols in the centre of 
tlteir army, and the wives of the chiefs chanting their war- 
songs and beating their timbrels.* The first violent onslaught 
of the Koreish was bravely repulsed by the Moslems, led by 
Hamza, who, taking advantage of the confusion of the enemy, 
dashed into the midst of the Koreishitcs, dealing havoc on all 
sides. Victory had almost declared for the Moslems, when the 
archers, forgetting the injunctions of the Prophet, and seeing 
the enemy in flight, dispersed in search of plunder. 1 And what 
happened in later days at Tours happened at Ohod Khilid 
bin Walld, une of the Komsh, at once perceived their enoT. 
and rallying his horse, fell on the rear of the Moslems* The 
infantry of the Koreish also turned, and the Moslem troops, taken 
both in rear and front, had to renew the battle at fearful odds. 
Some of the bravest chiefs in the Moslem army fell fighting. 
Tlic intrepid Hamza, with several others, was killed ; Ali, who 
had chivalrously answered the first call of defiance (Rajz) of the 
idolaters,' and Omar and Abii Bakr were severely wounded. 

wiili Ab6 Soft van, lb* garni at, and hia idols in the centre. It is daunt 
aboul Dnrc miles (rom el Medlnah in n nuulrrriy direction. All the visitor 
*"» l* hard gta veil jr gtntind. c ovens I with little heap* of various coloured 
granite red sandstone. ami bits ot porphyry, to denote the different place* 
where the martyr* fell and were buried. Seat {rum this point, there u some 
thing sp|**Iling in the look of the holy mountain Its reared anil lagged 
dank* n* like musses of iron Iran the jilain. and the crevice into which the 
Moslem hunt retired, when U»« disobedience ol the archers in hastening to 
plunder enabled Khalid ben Walk! to fall upon Mohammed'* rear, l» the 
only break in the grim wall Keeking with heat, tu surface produces not 
nne grnm dtrsh at stunted tree not a hard or beast appeared upon It* in- 
lioapitablr odes, and the bright blue sky glaring above rt* bald and sullen 
brew mad* it look only the more repulsive —Barton'* Ptlftimaf* C- .Were, 
vnl i|. pp. rjft, 137, 

• Extract* from their war songs are given by llw nl Athlr vol ii p. lift 
" Courage t V* sous of Abd ud Dir ; courage » defenders of women ' strike 
home with the edges of yonr swords “ Another run* thus : " We are daughters 
of the Star of the Morn (Tkrik) : see tread softly on silken cushions (namilnl} ; 
•**' c the enemy boldly, and wa shall press you in our arms : Oy. and we shall 
slum you. tliun you with disgust " 

‘This disobedience Is referred to In the Koran, sura id. ver 146 

• Ibn ul-Athlr. vnl it. 110; al-Hitlabi, faufu ul-’Uyu1, vol tt. p, ayij. 

• Tabari says lhat Talha. the standard-bearer of the idolaters, a man oi 
heroic bravery, placed himself before Ali and brandishing his sabre, defied 
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The efforts of lltr idolaters were, however, principally directed 
towards Mohammed, who, surrounded by a few disciples and 
separated from the main body of lib people, betaine now the 
chief object of their assaults. His friends fell fast around him. 
Though wounded and bleeding he did not forget their loving 
hearts, and blessed the hand that tried to stanch the blood 
which flowed from hb forehead * But rescue was nigh. The 
brave warriors who under Ali had been fighting hi the centre 
with the energy of despair, succeeded in retreating to a point 
on the hill, where they were secure from the attacks of the 
enemy, but full of consternation at the loss, as they supposed, 
of their great Master. Seeing, however, their brethren still 
fighting in another part of the field, they rushed down into the 
midst of the idolaters. Penetrating to the place where the 
small group of Moslems yet defended the Prophet, and finding 
that lie still lived, they succeeded, after great exertions, in 
retreating with him to the heights of Mount Ohod, where they 
breathed again. Ali fetched water in hb shield from the hollow 
of a rock. With this he bathed Mohammed's face and wounds, 
and with lus companions offered up the mid-day prayers sitting. 

The Koreish were too exhausted to follow up their advantage, 
either by attacking Medina or driving the Moslems from the 
heights of Ohod. They retreated from the Medinitc territories 
alter barbarously mutilating their slain enemies. The wife of 
Abii Sufian, Hind, the daughter of ’Otba. with the other 
Korebhitc women, showed the greatest ferocity in thb savage 
work of vengeance, tearing out the heart of Hamza, and making 
bracelets and necklaces of the ears and noses of the dead. 

The barbarities practised by the Koreish on the slain 
created among the Moslems a feeling of bitter exasperation. 
Even Mohammed was at first so moved by indignation as to 

him. crying. “ You Moslems say that our dead will go to hell, and yours to 
heaven ; let me see whether 1 cannot send thee to heaven." Upon this All 
milled. Bo it so I " and they fought, and Talha was struck to the ground. 

• Mercy. O son of ray ancle," coed hr. All replied. " Mercy be It. thou dost 
not deserve the fire Vd. iu. p. 35. 

• fhn ul-Athfr. vol ii p. M4, and A bulled*, p. 44. mention the dated the 
at the 7th of Shawwi); Tabari, vol iii p. at. mentions the Hth; 
inn It 1 sham, the yth . sod several others the 1 tth C. de Perceval, however, 
calculates the nth to have been the real date of the battle, as according to 
all the chroniclers the day was a Saturday, and the nth of Shaa-wi! (eoth of 
January) fell on a Saturday Hitt itit Arabet. vol iii p g6, note 
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thrdarr that the ch ad of the Koreish should in future be treated 
in like manner.' But the gentleness of his nature conquered the 
bitterness of his heart. " Bear wrong patiently," he preached ; 
” verily, best it will be for the patiently enduring." * And 
fnnn that day the horrible practice of mutilation which pre¬ 
vailed among all the nations of antiquity was inexorably 
forbidden to the Moslems.* 

On his return to Medina the Prophet directed a small body 
of the disciples to pursue the retreating enemy, and to impress 
on them that the Moslems, though worsted in battle, wrre yet 
unbroken in spirit, and too strong to be attacked again with 
impunity. Abd Sufi in. hearing of the pursuit, hastened back 
to Mecca, having first murdered two Medinites whom he met 
on his route. He. however, sent a message to the Prophet, 
saying that he would soon return to exterminate him and his 
people. The reply as before was full of trust and faith—“ God 
is enough for us. a good guardian is He ! *’ * 

Tilt* moral effect of this disastrous battle was at once visible 
in the forays which the neighbouring nomads prepared to 
make on the Medinite territories. Most of them, however, 
were repressed by the energetic action of Mohammed, though 
some of the hostile tribes succeeded in enticing Moslem 
missionaries into their midst, under the pretence of embracing 
Isllm, and then massacred them. On one such occasion 
seventy Moslems were treacherously murdered near a brook 
called Blr-Ma'tlna, within the territories of two tribes, the 
Banf-’Amir and the Bant-Sulaim, chiefly through the instru¬ 
mentality of the latter. One of the two survivors of tlic 
slaughter escaped towards Medina. Meeting ou tlic wuy two 
unarmed Arabs belonging to the Banl-‘Amir who were 
travelling under a safe-conduct of the Prophet, and mistaking 

1 lbnUinhim. p. 580 11 t*q ; tbn 11 1 Athlr. vot 6 . pp 115-136: Tabari. 
VOt iii p 16 rl 1*}. . al-HaiaU, ul-‘t/y 6 n, vut it. p. 143 

•Karon. snrn xvii. vcr. 1*7; Ibft HiiMrn. pp. 584 j8\. ZjnuWhuJiiirt 
(«h« K-arW/), Egypt nl.. p 4,6. * K 

• Tlir Jew* umh! to burn their prisoner* alive, and most barbarously 
mutilate the *Utn. Tlic Greeks, the Homan*, and the Herman* all p/sciiacd 
•uniUr barber nice Christianity effected no improvement in these (rifihtiul 
custom*, lor a* late as the sixteenth century we rrod ot the ttunt luwnUe 
mutilation*. 

• ibn-HirdiAni, p. 590; Koran, sura Ui. ver. toy. 
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them (or enemies, hr? killed them. When Mohammed heard of 
this lie was deeply grieved. A wrong had been committed by 
one of his followers, though under a mistake, and tin* relatives 
of the men that were killed were entitled to redress. Accord¬ 
ingly orders were issued for collecting the diyat (the H ehrgtJJ) 
from the Moslems and the people who had accepted the Charter. 1 
The Jewish tribes of the Banl un-Nazir, the Kuraizha, and 
others were bound equally with the Moslems to contribute 
towards this payment.* Mohammed himself, accompanied by 
a few disciples, proceeded to the Bant un-Nazir, and asked 
from them their contribution. They seemingly agreed to the 
demand, and requested him to wait awhile. Whilst sitting 
with liis back to the wall of a house, he observed sinister move¬ 
ments amongst the inhabitants, which led him to divine their 
intention of murdering him. 

But to explain the hostility of the Jews we must trace back 
the course of events. We have seen with what bitter animosity 
they dogged Mohammed's footsteps from the moment of his 
arrival at Medina. They tried to sow disaffection among his 
people. They libelled him and his followers. They mis¬ 
pronounced the words of the Koran so as to give them an 
offensive meaning. But this was not all. By their superior 
education and intelligence, by their union with the party of 
the Munaftkin (the Disaffected), and by the general unanimity 
wliich prevailed among them (so different from the disunion 
of the Arabs), the Jews formed a most dangerous element 
within the federated State which had risen under the Teacher 
of I slim Among unadvanced nations poets occupy tlie 
position and exercise the influence of the press in modern 
times. 1 The Jewish poets by their superior culture naturally 

• See amu, pp. jS-y> 

• Ibn ul Allili. vol. lu p. ijj . Tabari. vol k p jo. Muir atnl Sprruxrt 
have »trail fill v garbled thia part of the atfaji Sir \V Muir doe* not find 
any authority for M. C. dc Perceval’* Having. Out the Java wrte bound by 
treaty to contribute trrwank the Ihyat li he had referred to Tabari he would 
have aeen the following itatementi *’En anite il otdmma de rtunir cette 
aomme. no la r*partiMont *u> la viUe de Mediae, et d'y fairr cnatribuer tgalr. 
mmt In lu’lfa. tria qne lea IVni-NadMr. In Korauha Vt crux de Fadak. qu’y 
ctaient oblige* par 1c trait*."—Zotenbcrg’a tranal. vol. ill p. jo. So aim 
I bn ul-Athli, vol. it p | jj. 

• An exampla of the influence which poeta and rhapeodist* exercise among 
unprogmard nation* U aflurded by onr of the eplaodee connected with the 
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exercised a vast influence among the Medinilts, and this 
influence was chiefly directed towartb sowing sedition among 
the Moslems, and widening the breach between them and the 
opposing faction. The defeat of the idolaters at Badr was felt 
as keenly by the Jews as by the Meccans. Immediately after 
this battle a distinguished member of their race, called Ka'b, 
the son of Ashraf. belonging to the tribe of Nazir, publicly 
deploring the ill-success of the idolaters, proceeded towards 
Mecca Finding the people there plunged in grief, lie spared 
no exertion to revive their courage. By his satires against the 
Prophet and his disciples, by his elegies on the Meccans who 
had fallen at Badr, he succeeded in exciting the Koreish to that 
frenzy of vengeance which found vent on the plains of Ohod. 
Having attorned his object, he returned to his home near 
Medina in the canton of Nazir, where he continued to attack 
Mohammed and the Musulmans in ironical and obscene verses, 
not sparing even the women of the Believers, whom he addressed 
in terras of the grossest character. His acts were openly 
directed against the commonwealth of which he was a member. 
He belonged to a tribe wliich had entered into the Compact 1 
with the Moslems, and pledged itself for the internal as well as 
the external safety of the State. Another Jew of the Nazir. 
AbO Riif'e Sallum, son ol Abu'l Hukaik. was equally wild and 
bitter against the Musulmans. He inhabited, with a fraction 
of bis tribe, the territories of Khaibar, four or five days' journey 
to the north-west of Medina. Detesting Mohammed and the 
Musulmans. lie made use of every endeavour to cxdtc the 
neighbouring Arab tribes, such as the Sulaim and the Ghatafdn, 
against them, it was impossible for the Musulman Common¬ 
wealth to tolerate this open treachery on the part of those to 

war ol Ohod. Whilst preparing lor this eventful campaign, the Kur frith 
rrnurrted a port ol the name ol Abii •I’m to go round the tribes ot thr ib-wtt 
and excite thriu by bis soa#i and poetry against the Mosicma. and persuade 
them ti> Join the confederacy. formed uiidrr the sit spices u! the Meccans, lot 
thr destruction ol Mohammed and hii lolhrsrrni 111 is man had been taken 
prisoner by the Mmirmi In tbs battle ol Badr, but was released by the Prophet, 
without ransom, on pledging himself never again to take up arm* against the 
Med mites In spite of thin, be was tempted to break his word, ami amt 
round the tribes, rousing them to arms by Ids poetry : end It far said be was 
rmloenUy successful to bin work Alter Ohcsl he tsaa again taken prisoner 
isnd executed by the Moslems. Ibn Hidi&nt p y}l 

• Sit amt*, p. jS 
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whom every consideration had been shown, with the object of 
securing their neutrality, if not their support. The very 
existence of the .Moslem community was at stake ; and every 
prinaple of safety required that these traitorous designs 
should be quietly frustrated, The sentence of outlawry’ was 
executed upon them by the Medinites themselves—in one 
case by a member of the tribe of Aus, in the other by a 
Khazrajite. 

Christian controversialists have stigmatised these executions 
as "assassinations." And because a Moslem was sent secretly to 
kill each of the criminals, in their prejudice against the Prophet, 
they shut their eyes to the justice of the sentence, and the 
necessity of a swift and secret execution. There existed then 
no police court, no judicial tribunal, nor even a court-martial, 
to take cognisance of individual crimes. Ln the absence of a 
State executioner any individual might become the executioner 
of the law. Tliese men had broken their formal pact : it was 
impossible to arrst them in public, or execute the sentence in 
the open Indore their clans, without causing unnecessary blood- 
died. and giving rise to the feud of blood, and everlasting 
vendetta. The exigencies of the State required that whatever 
should be done should be done swiftly and noiselessly upon 
those whom public opinion had arraigned and condemned . 1 
Hie existence of the republic, and the maintenance of peace 
and order within the city, depended upon the prompt execution 
of tlie sentence passed upon the culprits before they could rally 
their clansmen round them. 

The fate of these two traitors, and the expulsion of their 
s * h. Sha» brethren the Banl-Kainuka' from the Mcdinite 
w*i. Frhruary territories, liad given rise to a bitter feeling of 
animosity among the Nazir against tlie 
Prophet, The circumstances connected with the (xanishment 
of the Kaimikft' require a brief notice Wliilst the other 
Jewish tribes were chiefly agricultural, the Ban&KainukA' 
hardly possessed a single field or date plantation. They were 


• Out Chrwtun liutoruuu forget that the " wise ” Solon himwtf. Jia Un¬ 
fairly of bit tmall city, made it obligatory on the Athntlaiu to become 
executioner* at the U*. l»y punuinq the Uctkm*. or taking ooe or two tide* 
in a public not. They xleo forget that even the law* of ChitiUan Kneiand 
allow any per** to pur*ue xml kill “ an outlaw." 
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fur the most part artisans employed in handicraft of all kinds . 1 
Seditious and unruly, always ready for a broil like their co¬ 
religionists of Alexandria, the Hanu-Kainttka* were also noted 
for the extreme laxity of tlieir morals. One day a young girl 
from the country came to their bazaar or market (Silk) to sell 
milk. The Jewish youths insulted her grossly. A Moslem 
passer-by took the part of the girl, and in the fray which ensued 
the author of the outrage was killed; whereupon the entire 
body of the Jews present rose and slaughtered the Moslem. A 
wild scene then followed. The Moslems, enraged at the murder 
of their compatriot, flew to arms, blood flowed fast, and many 
were killed on both sides. At the first news of the riots. 
Mohammed hastened to the spot, and. by his presence, suc¬ 
ceeded in restraining the fury of his followers. He at once 
perceived what the end would be of these seditions and disorders 
if allowed to take their course. Medina would be turned into 
an amphitheatre, in which members of hostile factions might 
murder one another with impunity. The Jews had openly and 
knowingly infringed the terms of their compact. It was 
necessary to put a stop to this with a firm hand, or farewell to 
all hope of peace anti security. Consequently Mohammed 
proceeded at once to the quarter of the Bani-Kamuka', and 
required them to enter definitely into the Moslem Common¬ 
wealth by embracing Islam, or to vacate Medina. The reply 
of the Jews was couched in the most offensive terms. " O. 
Mohammed, do not be elated with the victory over thy 

people (the Koreish). Thou hast had an affair with men 

ignorant of the art of war. If thou art desirous of 

having any dealings witli us. we shall show thee that 

we are men." * They then shut themselves up in their fortress, 
and set Mohammed’s authority at defiance. But their reduc¬ 
tion was an absolute duty, and siege was accordingly laid to 
their stronghold without loss of time. After fifteen days they 
surrendered. At first it was intended to inflict some severe 
punishment on them, but the clemency of Mohammed’s nature 

• Taberi. vul. »ii. p ft 

•Ibo-Hiuhlm. p 54j. Tabari gives the speech a! the KainakA- with ■ 
«tjnt variation. But all historian* agree to it* being defiant anil otirniive. 
I cantu* understand wbcnco Gibbon obtained the excessively meek reply it* 
put* into the month of there people 
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overcame the dictates of justice, amt the Banl-Kainuka' were 
simply banished 

All these circumstances were rankling within the breasts of 
the Ban! un-Nazir. They only waited for a favourable 
opportunity to rid themselves of Mohammed, and therefore 
hxiked upon his arrival amongst them as providential. But 
their sinister designs, as we have before said, did not escape the 
eye of the Prophet. He immediately left the place without 
raising the suspicions of the Jews, and thus saved himself and 
liis disciples from almost certain destruction. 1 

The Ban! un-Nazir had now placed themselves in exactly 
the same position as the Banl-Kainuka* had previously done. 
Tliey liad by their own act put tliemselves outside the pale of 
the Charter ; and therefore on his arrival at Medina. Mohammed 
sent them a message of the same import as that which was sent 
to the Kainuka*. Relying on the support of the Muniifikin 
and Abdullah ibn-Ubayy, the Bani un-Nazir returned a 
defiant answer. Disappointed, however, in tlir promised 
assistance of Abdullah, and of their brethren, the Baul- 
Kuroizha. after a siege of fifteen days * they sued for terras. 
The previous offer was renewed, and they agreed to evacuate 
their territories. They were allowed to take all their movables 
with them, with the exception of arms.* In order to prevent 
the Moslems from occupying their dwellings, they destroyed 
these before leaving.* 

Their lands, warlike materials, etc., wliich they could not 
itabi t 4 * h carry uway, were distributed by the Prophet 
b Jons to July with the consent and cordial approval of the 
*** * c - Anair. among the Muhajirin, wlio, up to this 

time had been entirely dependent for support on the generosity 
of the Medinites. Notwithstanding the strong brotherly love 
wliich existed between the “ Refugees " and the M Helpers," * 
Mohammed knew that the assistance of the Medinites afforded 


1 A* any betrayal of tuipicion by Mohammed or hu duciples ut the intent* 
of the Jon would have made these people deiperatc. and precipitated nutter*, 
the Piuphet went away by hinnell. leaving hie follower* behind, which led the 
Jew* to suppose he wa* not Rone far. and would quickly return 

• Tahari uy» eleven day* (val ill p 54). 

• I bo Hishim, pp 6ji. 653 ; tbn ul-Athlr, vid. U. p I jj . AbulledA, p. 4U 

• Koran, rat* lix ver j. * See anfr, p 53 
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but a precarious means of subsistence- He accordingly 
assembled the principid men from among the Ans&r. and asked 
them whether they had any objection to his distributing among 
their poor brethren who had followed him from Mecca the goods 
left behind by the Jews. With one voice they answered, 
" Give to our brothers the goods of the Jews ; assign to them 
even a portion of ours we willingly consent." Upon this the 
Prophet divided the juoperty among the Muliajtrin and two 
of the Ansar who were extremely poor.* 

The expulsion of the Rani un-Nazlr took place in the month 
of Rabi I. of the fourth year* The remaining portion of this 
year and the early part of the next were passed in repressing 
the spasmodic hostile attempts of the nomadic tribes against 
the Moslems, and m inflicting punishments for various 
murderous forays on the Mcdinitc territories.* 

Meanwhile the enemies of the Faith were by no means idle. 
Far and wide the idolaters had sent their JAJl = Jnl 
emissaries to stir up the tribes against the M*y6**toajrd 
Moslems. The Jew's were the most active in April 617 A c 
these efforts. Some of the Bani-Nazfr had remained behind 
with their brethren settled near Khaibar, and there, fired with 
ihe hope of vengeance, had set themselves to the work of 
forming another league for the destruction of the Believers.' 
Their efforts were successful beyond their utmost hopes. A 
formidable coalition was soon formed ; and an army, con¬ 
sisting of ten thousand well-appointed men, marched upon 


1 Ibo HUUn. p 6 jk ; tbn ui-Atlitr. vot ii p ijj ; Tibia rot lii. p. 5.4 
A principle «u henceforth established that any acquisition. not marie in 
actual warfare, should tielcmg lo the State, at the chief of the State . and 
that it* application should depend upon tin discretion Ivide f*roU Slntttlmtt* 
by M. Quarry, p 557). Sui* lix. of the Koran treats ahnutl entirely of the 
circumstance? connected with tbo banishment of the Uanl un- Nazir. 

* \rcording to Ibn-llish&m, p. 653. and Abullodfl, p 41 1 ; Tabari, vul tii 
p. 55. aaye it wai the month ot Salar. 

* Of thU nature was the expedition aramst Uie Christian Arab* of DOitiaf 
ul-jandal (a place according to Abulledi, aboat *eren «taye‘ Journey to the 
touth of Damascus), who had utopped the Medinita traffic with Syria am) 
e ven th rralrnrd a raid upon Medina , there marauder*, bowerer, fleil on the 
approx, b of the .Modem*, a rut Mohammed returned to Mnltna. alter conclud¬ 
ing a treaty with a neighbouring chiaf. to whom he granted permlwbon of 
pasturage cm the Mrdinite territories—C dr Perceval, vol. tli. p. tav; Talaut, 
vol. iii p 60. 

* Ibu lihlm. p. >/C>3 ; Ibn al Athtr, vol. U p. 037 ; Tabari, vol in. pp. cm. 01. 
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Medina, under the command of the relentless Abu SufiAn. 
Meeting no opposition on their way, they soon encamped 
within a few miles of Medina, on its most vulnerable side, 
towards Ohod. To oppose this host the Moslems could only 
Shawwftt. i a 11 muster a body of three thousand men.* Forced 
=1 February thus by their inferiority in numbers, as well os 
by the factious opposition <il the A funafiktn 
witliin tlie city,* to remain on the defensive, they dug a deep 
trench round the unprotected quarters of Medina, and, leaving 
their women and children for safety in their fortified houses, 
they encamped outside the city, with the moat in front of them. 
In the meantime they relied for the safety of the other side, if 
not upon the active assistance, at least upon the neutrality of 
the Bani-Kuraizha, who possessed several fortresses at a short 
distance, towards the south-east, and were bound by the 
Compact to assist the Moslems against every assailant. These 
Jews, however, were persuaded by the idolaters to violate their 
pledged faith, and to join the Koreish. As soon as the news ol 
their defection reached Mohammed, he deputed " the two 
Sa*ds,‘' Sa’d ibn-Muaz and Sa'd ibn- Ubada. to entreat them 
to return to their duty. The reply was defiant and sullen : 
“ "'ho is Mohammed, and who is the Apostle of God that we 
should obey him ? There is no bond or compact betwixt us 
and him.” * 

As these Jews were well acquainted with the locality, and 
could materially assist the besiegers by showing them the 
weak points ol the city, the consternation among the Moslems 
became gTeat. whilst the disaffected body within the walls 
increased the elements of danger.* 

The idolaters and the Jews, failing in all their attempts to 


* Ibn-tUihAm. p. 0;8. 

* IWitncd to in the Koran. »ura xxjciii vai u, ij. ttz. 

* Ibn Hith&m. p. 675 ; Mnir. vol iii p. j W . 

in ‘he Koran. *ura stxxUL (Sumt 
uj-Ahxtp The Confederate* that I cannot retitt quoting a few verses 
hwr \\ hen they assailed ynu bom above you and bom below you. and 
amen yo ttr ayea beeame detracted. and yooi heart* came up into ytmr throat*. 

f* ,hen wcr ® ,hc "HMitl tried, and 
with strong <l>iakmg did they quake; and when the diaallerted and diseased 

*•”’ ’ tVwl »"** '*•» Apnatle have made n» bnt a 
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draw the Modems into the open field, or to surprise the city 
under the direction of Jewish guides, determined upon a 
regular assault. The siege had already lasted twenty days. 
The restless tribes of the desert, who had made common cause 
with the Korcish and their Jewish allies, and who had expected 
an easy prey, were becoming weary of this protracted campaign. 
Great efforts were made at this critical moment by the leaders 
of the beleaguering host to cross the trench and fall upon the 
small Moslem force. Every attempt wsis, however, repulsed 
by untiring vigilance on the part of the Prophet. The dements 
now seemed to combine against the besieging army; their 
horses were perishing fast, and provisions were becoming 
scanty. Disunion was rife in their midst, and the far-seeing 
chief of the Moslems, with matchless prudence, fomented it 
into actual division. Suddenly this vast coalition, which had 
seemed to menace the Moslems with inevitable destruction, 
vanished into thin air. In the darkness of night, amidst a 
storm of wind and rain, their tents overthrown, their lights 
put out, Abu SufiAn and the majority of his formidable army 
fled, the rest took refuge with the Banl-Kuraizha.* Mohammed 
had in the night foretold to his followers the dispersion of their 
enemies. Daybreak saw his prognostications fulfilled, anil the 
Moslems returned in joy to the city.* 

But the victory was hardly achieved in the opinion of the 
Moslems as long as the Banl-Kuraizha 
remained so near, and in such dangerous February o** >h u> 
proximity to the city of Islim They had *4 March tu 7 
proved themselves traitors in spite oi their A ' 
sworn alliance, and had at one time almost surprised Medina 
from their side,—an event which, if successful, would lutvc 
involved the general massacre of the faithful. The Moslems 
therefore frit it their duty to demand an explanation of 
the treachery. This was doggedly refused. The consequence 
was that the Jews were besieged, and compelled to surrender 
at discretion They made only one condition, that their 
punishment should be left to the judgment of the Ausite 
chief. Sa’d ibn Mu'az. This man, a fierce soldier who had been 

* Ibn HuMm, p 0S3 ; Jbn ut Athir, vol it. p. ■<■>, 

* In Motion annul* Uot war u called tbc " Wax ot the Trench" 
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wounded in the attack, and indeed died from his wounds the 
next day. infuriated by their treacherous conduct, gave 
sentence that the fighting men should be put to death, and that 
the women and children should become the slaves of the 
Moslems ; and this sentence was carried into execution. 1 ” It 
was a harsh, bloody sentence,” says 1 .ane-Poole, " worthy of 
the episcopal generals of the army against the Albigenscs, or 
of the deeds of the Augustan age of Puritanism ; but it must 
be remembered that the crime of these men was high treason 
against the State during a time of siege ; and those who have 
read how Wellington's march could be traced by the bodies 
of deserters and pillagers hiuiging from the trees, need not be 
surprised at the summary execution of a traitorous dan." * 

The punishment inflicted on the various Jewish tribes lias 
furnished to the Christian biographers of the Prophet, like 
Muir, Sprengcr, Weil and Osborn, a ground for attack. The 
punishment meted out to the Banl-Kainuki* and Banl un- 
Nazi r was far below their deserts. The Banl-Kuraizha alone 
were treated with severity. 

Human nature is so constituted that, however criminal the 
acts of an individual may be, the moment he is treated with a 
severity which to our mind seems harsh or cruel, a natural 
revulsion of feeling occurs, and the sentiment of justice gives 
place to pity within our hearts. No doubt the sentence on the 
Banl-Kuraizha, from our point of view, was severe. But. 
however much we may regret that the fate of these poor people 
should have been, though at their own special request, left in 
the hands of an infuriated soldier—however much we may 
regret that the sentence of this man should have been so carried 
into effect—we must not, in the sentiment of pity, overlook 
the stem question of justice and culpability. We must bear 
in mind the crimes of which they were guilty—their treachery, 
their open hostility, their defection from an alliance to which 
they were bound by every sacred tie. Nor must we altogether 
forget the temptations which they, the worshippers of the 
pure Jehovah, held out to the heathen Arabs to continue in the 

1 Uxi HtshAm, pp 680-690; Iba ul-Athlr, voL tt p. 141 tl ua. ; Txborl, 
tot lit p. 68 ft mf 

• SrUcKont from tka Koran. I Mr Oil. p. larr. 
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practice of idolatry. Some Moslems might naturally bp 
inclined to say, with the Christian moralist: " It is better that 
the wicked should be destroyed a hundred times over tlian that 
they should tempt those who are vet innocent to join their 
company.” • 

These Moslems might say with him. with only the variation 
of a word : ” Let us but think what might have been our fate, 
and the fate of every other nation voder heaven at this hour, 
had the sword of the A mb 1 done its work more sparingly. 
Tin* .Imo s sword, in its bloodiest executions, wrought a work 
of mercy for all the countries of the earth to rite very end of 
the world. ' If the Christian’s argument is correct and not 
inhuman, certainly the Moslem's argument cannot be other¬ 
wise. Other Moslems, however, might look upon this fearful 
sentence on the Banl-Kuraizha in the same light as Carlyle 
looks upon the order of Cromwell for the promiscuous massacre 
of the Irish inhabitants of Drogheda : ” An armed soldier 
solemnly conscious of liimsdf that he is the soldier of God the 
JiLSt.—a consciousness which it well beseems all soldiers and 
all men to have always,— armed soldier, terrible as death, 
relentless as doom : doing God’s judgment on the enemies of 
God " 

We, however, are not disposed to look at tlie punishment of 
these Jews from cither of these points of %iew. We simply look 
upon it as an act done in complete accordance with the laws 
of war as then understood by the nations of the world: “ a 
strict application of admitted customs of war in those days.” 1 
Hifse people brought their fate upon themselves. If they had 
been put to death, even without the judgment of Sa'd. it would 
ha\c been in consonance with the principles which then pre¬ 
vailed. But they had themselves chosen Sa*d as the sole 
arhitcr and judge of their fate ; they knew that his judgment 
was not at all contrary to the received notions, and accordingly 
never murmured. They knew tliat if they had succeeded they 
would have massacred their enemies without compunction 
People judge of the massacres of King David according to tlie 

• Arnold • .Wi. *th Sermon. " W*r» at the luidito." pp. , v ^ 

• In th» original, ot rour»o Urarittr*. 

• An obwnrsuoa irf Qeot*. Hut n/Grwrr. vol vt. p 400. 
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*• lights of lus time." 1 Even the fearful slaughters committed 
by the Christians in primitive times are judged according to 
certain " lights.'* Why should not the defensive wars of the 
early Moslems be looked at from the same standpoint ? But. 
whatever the point of view, an unprejudiced mind* will 
perceive that no blame can possibly attach to the Prophet in 
the execution of the Banl-Kuraizlta. 

The number of men executed could not have been more than 
200 or 250. 

In the distribution of the surviving people, it is said, a young 
Jewess of the name of Kaihana was allotted to the Prophet. 
Some say she was previously set apart. The Christian 
historians, always ready to seize upon any point which to their 
mind offers a plausible ground for attacking Mohammed, liave 
not failed to make capital of this story. Leaving the examina¬ 
tion of the question of slavery to a later chapter, we will here 
only observe that the allotment of Kaihana. even if true, 
furnishes no ground for modem attack, as it was perfectly 
consonant with the customs of war recognised in those days. 
The story about Raihana becoming a wife of the Prophet is a 
fabrication, for. alter this event, she disappears from history 
and we hear no more of her. whilst of others we have full and 
circumstantial accounts. 

* * Sam. viiL t: " The conquered Ammonites he treated with even (trailer 
ferocity, tearing ami hewing »w o( them in pieces with harrows, axes, anil 
•aw*; and routing other* in brick-kiln* " (xii 31) : Maitland, Jtwuk 
Literature tnd A/nd/rn hitucativn, p. at Compare alio Stanley* Lecture » in* 
ihr Jewish Church, voi, li. p no 

1 1 can only remrmbrr M Barthdrmy St Hilaire. Mr. Jnhnwm. and Mr 
Stnnlrv Inoe Pooie among European* who have not been carried away by 
|**)udiee. 
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HE formidable coalition formed by the Jews and the 


idolaters to compass the destruction of the new 


commonwealth of Medina had utterly failed, well 
might the Moslems say, miraculously. 1 But the surrounding 
tribes of the desert, wild and fierce, were 6ah m2J|xJ 
committing depredations, accompanied with Ajmi6*710 u«h 
murders, on the Medinite territories: and the Apitl tj8AC 
existence of the State required the emplojTnent of stern 
measures for their repression. Several expeditions were 
despatched against these marauders, but the slippery sons 
of the desert generally evaded the approach of the Moslems. 
Tlic Bani-Libyan. who had requested Mohammed to send 
a few of his disciples among them to teach the precepts 
of Islam, and who, on the arrival of the missionaries, 
had killed some and sold the rest to the Meccans,—had, np to 
this period, remained unpunished. But the time had come 
when this crime should be avenged. In the month of Jumadi 
I. of this year, a body of troops, under the personal command 
of the Prophet, marched against the Bani-Lihy&n. The 
marauders, however, receiving timely notice of the Prophet's 
approach, lied into the mountains, and the Moslems returned 
to Medina without having accomplished their purpose.* 

• Comp. Koran, iron* xxxiil. ver 9 

•lho-MhhAm, p 718. I bo nl-Alhtr, vot U. p 1*3: Taban. vol. Ui. 
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A few days had only elapsed when a chief of the Banl- 
FitAra, a branch of the nomad horde of Ghatafan (Khail- 
Ghatafan), suddenly fell upon the open suburbs of the city, 
and drove off a large herd of camels, murdering the man who 
had charge of them, and carrying off his wife. The Moslems 
were immediately on their track, and a few of the animals were 
recovered ; but the Bedouins escaped into the desert with the 
larger portion of their booty. 

It was about this time that the Prophet granted to the monks 
of the monastery of St. Catherine, near Mount Sinai, and to all 
Christians, a Charter which has been justly designated os one 
of the noblest monuments of enlightened tolerance that the 
history of the world can produce. This remarkable document, 
which has been faithfully preserved by the annalists of [slim, 
displays a marvellous breadth of view and liberality of con¬ 
ception. By it the Prophet secured to the Christians privileges 
and immunities which they did not possess even under 
sovereigns of their own creed : and declared that any Moslem 
violating and abusing what was therein ordered, should be 
regarded as a violator of God’s testament, a transgressor of 
His commandments, and a slighter of His faith. He under¬ 
took himself, and enjoined on his followers, to protect the 
Christians, to defend their churches, the residences of their 
pnests, and to guard them from all injuries. They were not 
to be unfairly taxed : no bishop was to be driven out of his 
bishopric ; no Christian was to be forced to reject his religion ; 
no monk was to be expelled from his monastery'; no pilgrim 
was to be detained from his pilgrimage. Nor were the Christian 
churches to be pulled down for the sake of building mosques 
or houses for the Moslems. Christian women married to 
Moslems were to enjoy their own religion, and not to be 
subjected to compulsion or annoyance of any kind on that 
account. If ( hnstinns should stand in need of assistance for 
the repair of Iheit churches or monasteries, or any other matter 
pertaining to their religion, the Moslems were to assist them 
This was not to be considered as taking part in their religion, 
but as merely rendering them assistance in their need, and 
complying with the ordinances of the Prophet which were made 
in their favour by the authority of God and of His Apostle. 
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Should the Moslems be engaged in hostilities with outside 
Christians, no Christian resident among the Moslems should he 
treated with Contempt on account of Ins creed. Any Moslem 
so treating a Christian should be accounted recalcitrant to the 
Prophet. 

M a n always attaches an idea of greatness to the character of 
a person who, whilst possessing tire power of returning evil for 
evil, not only preaches but practises the divine principle of 
forgiveness Mohammed, as the chief of the State and guardian 
of the life and liberty of the people, in the exercise of justice 
sternly punished every individual guilty of crime. Mohammed 
the Prophet, the Teacher, was gentle anil merciful even to his 
greatest enemies. In him were combined the highest attributes 
that the human mind can conceive—justice and mercy. 

A chief of the tribe of Hanifa, named Thum&ma, son uf 
Cthil. was taken prisoner by tire Moslems in one of their 
expeditions against the unruly Arabs of the desert. He was 
brought to Medina, where he was so affected by the kindness 
of the Prophet, that from an enemy he soon became the most 
devoted follower. Returning to hts people he stopped the 
transport to Mecca of provisions from Yem&ma, and this 
stoppage by Thumama reduced the Meccans to the direst 
straits. Failing to move the Hanafites, they at last addressed 
themselves to Molianuned, and besought him to intercede for 
them. The Prophet’s heart was touched with pity, and he 
requested Thumama to allow them to have whatever they 
wanted ; and at Iris word the convoys were again permitted to 
reach Mecca. 

Endless instances might be cited of Mohammed's merciful 
nature. We will, howeveT. only instance two. A daughter of 
liis—a beloved child—was. after tire treaty of Hudaibiya, fleeing 
from Mecca. She was far advanced in pregnancy, and as she 
was mounting her camel, a Koreisb named Habrftr, with 
characteristic ferocity, drove the butt end of his lance against 
her. throwing her to the ground, and eventually causing her 
death. On the conquest of Mecca the murderer was pro¬ 
scribed. After hid i n g for some time lie presented hinwelf 
before the Prophet, and threw liimself on tire mercy of the 
bereaved father. The wrong was great; the crime was 
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atrocious—but the injury was personal. The man was to all 
appearance sincere in his penitence and the profession of the 
Faith. Pardon was unconditionally granted. The Jewess who 
attempted his life at Khaibar, and Ikrima. the son of Abti Jahl, 
who was bitterly personal in his animosity towards the Prophet, 
were freely forgiven. 

A tribe of Christian Bedouins (the Banl-Kalb), settled about 
Diimat ul-Jandal, had, in their depredations, appeared on the 
Mcdinite territories An expedition was now despatclicd to 
summon them to embrace Islam and forego their kwless 
practices. Whilst delivering his injunctions to the captain who 
headed this small force. Mohammed used the memorable words, 
•* In no case shalt thou use deceit or perfidy, nor shalt thou kill 
any child." 1 

In his instructions to the leaders of the expeditions against 
marauding and hostile tribes and people, he invariably enjoined 
them in peremptory terms never to injure the weak. ” In 
avenging the injuries inflicted upon us,” he said to his troops, 
w hom he despat died against the Byzantines, " molest not the 
harmless inmates of domestic seclusion ; spare the weakness 
of the female sex ; injure not the infant at the breast, or those 
who are ill m bed. Abstain from demolishing the dwellings of 
the unresisting inhabitants; destroy not the means of tlieir 
subsistence, nor their fruit trees; and touch not the palm " 
Abil Bakr, following his master, thus enjoined liis captain 
" o Yezid 1 be sure you do not oppress your own people, nor 
make them uneasy, hut ad rise with them in all your affairs, 
and take care to do that which is right ami just; for those that 
do otherwise shall not prosper. When you meet your enemies 
quit yourselves like men, and do not turn your backs; and if 
you gain the victory, kill not little children, nor old people, nor 
women. Destroy no palm trees, nor bum any fields of com. 
Cut down no fruit trees, nor do any mischief to cattle, only such 

• Itiu-Hbihim. p. 993. Compare thew injunction* ol thr Arabian Prophet 
a* oho tlie hiatoru: word* ol Abfi Bakr (thr fir»t Caliph) to Ycxiti bin Abrt 
SuhAn, when deapatchiti# him agaitcrt the Brxantines, with the command* ol 
the btulitt Prophet: “ Thu* aaith the l-ord ol Host* Now go and 
unite Atnalck. and utterly destroy all that they have, and irpare them not; 
hut day both man and woman, inlant and »uckiing, ms and «hreu. camel ami 
»»,■' I Sam. sv j; " Slay utterly old and young, both maid*, and hltie 
child!en. and wumett" Each- U. 6. 
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as you kill for the necessity of subsistence. When you make 
any covenant or article, stand to it, and be as good as your 
word. As you go on. you will find sonic religious persons that 
live retired in monasteries, who propose to themselves to serve 
God that way. Let them alone, anil neither kill them nor 
destroy their monasteries.” 1 These injunctions contrast 
strangely with the fearful denunciations of the Christians, 
Catholic, Protestant and Greek, from the days of St. Lactantius 
to those of tlic Covenanters.* The followers of the " Prince of 
Peace" burnt and ravished, pillaged and murdered pro¬ 
miscuously, old and young, male and female, without com¬ 
punction, up to recent times. And his vicegerents on earth, 
popes and patriarclis, bishops, priests, and presbyters, approved 
of their crimes, and frequently granted plenary absolution for 
the most heinous offences. 

In the month of Sha ban of this year (Novcmbcr-Dccember. 
6 zy) an expedition was directed against the Bant-Mustatik. 
These people had up to this time been on fnendly terms with 
the Moslems. But. recently, instigated by their chief Hdrith, 
the son of AbQ ZiriLr,* they had thrown off their allegiance, 
and committed foray’s on the suburbs of Medina. The 
expedition was entirely successful, and several prisoners were 
taken, amongst whom was a daughter of H&rith, called 
Juwairiy’a. 

Six years had now passed since the exiles of Mecca had left 
their homes and their country for the sake of their faith, and 
of him who luul infused into them a new consciousness such as 
they had never felt before, awakening in them the spirit of 
union, love, and brotherhood. People flocked from every part 
of Arabia to listen to the words of the wondrous man who had 
achieved all this ; to ask his counsel in the affairs of everyday 
life, even as the sons of Israel consulted of old the prophet 
Samuel.' 

‘ Compare Min’* Hitioty el MnkammcJaaitm. pp. 4}. 46; and Gi|ticr, 
l’i> it Mahomet, in loco. 

• The massacre ul 5000 Chinese men. soman and children at Blagov nUltenli 
In Manchuria in the twentieth century by the troop* ol a great Christian power 
need* no nteanoa 

' With • rid; Itm Hidiirn. p. 71$ . Ilm ul-Atlilr, vet. ii. p 14O. 

1 Stanley'* Utluitt on Ik* Jtwith Chuttk, vot. 1 in toco. 
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But the hearts of these exiles still yearned sadly for the 
place of their hirtli. Driven front their homes, they had found 
refuge in a rival city , expelled from the precincts of the sacred 
Kuaba. winch formed the glorious centre of all their associa¬ 
tions.—the one spot round which gathered the history of their 
nation,—for six years had they been denied the pilgrimage of 
the holy shrine, a custom round which time, with its hoary 
traditions, had cast the halo of sanctity. The Teacher liixuself 
lunged to sec the place of his nativity with as great a yearning. 
Tin- temple of the Kaaba belonged to the whole Arab nation. 
Die Korcisli were merely the custodians of this shrine, and 
were not authorised by the public law of the couutry to interdict 
the approach even of an enemy, if he presented himself without 
any hostile design, and with the avowed object of fulfilling a 
religious duty.* 

The season of the pilgrimage liad approached; the Prophet 
accordingly announced his intention of visiting the holy places. 
At once a thousand voices responded tu the call. Preparations 
were rapidly made, and. accompanied by seven hundred 
Moslems, Ansar and Muliftjirln, all perfectly unarmed, he set 
out on the pilgrimage.* Tlie animosity of the Kureish, how¬ 
ever, was not yet extinguished. They posted themselves, with 
a large army, some miles in advance of Mecca, to bar the way. 
but soon after fell back on the city, in order to keep every 
point of access closed to the Moslems. They swore solemnly 
not to allow the followers of the Prophet to enter the shrine, 
and maltreated the envoy who was sent to them to solicit 
permission to visit the Kaaba. A body of the Meccans went 
round the Prophets encampment with the avowed object of 
killing any unwary Moslem who might leave the camp. They 
even attacked the Prophet with stones and arrows.* Finding 

' Tabari, vnj i'll. p. S4 ; Ckiuat de Perceval, vot. 111 jip 174, 175 if *4. 

• lhn Hi-.tu.m, p. 710. Tabiul, vot. fit. p. ; Ihn uI-Athtr. vot ii p 15* 
Abutted!, p Oo, mentions the number as 1400. 

• Whrn *omr ul the** men wen wired and brought bet me the Prophet, h* 
pardoned and released them. Ibn Hisldni.p. 74^ It was oa this ucuSt* 
that the Mfdetui took the pledge. Called " The Agreeable Pledge ** {hat at *r- 
frtrvdn). ur Ttir Pledge <>t the Tree" (fiai altai-Sha/ara), (>unkn bring tent 
to the Korrrah to repeat the ro]uat lot perraiariua. they veiled «"■* detained 
htru Tlie Mu»lrmv (eartnl n| hu murder, flocked round Mohammed, and 
■nlemnly iwore to avenge hi> denth IbnHishlm, tv 746: Koran. <ura 
alviil. vcr. 17; comp also Mutr, vot. tv p ja. 
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ilte idolaters immovable, and wishful himself to end the state 
of warfare belweeu the Moslems anil I hr Karrtsb, Mohammed 
expressed himsdl willing to agree to any terms the Meccans 
might feci inclinrd to impose. After Hindi difficulty a treaty 
was concluded, by whidi it was agreed that all hostilities 
should cease for ten years, that anyone coming from tlie 
Koreish to the Prophet without the permission of the guardian 
or chief, should be re-delivered to the idolaters ; that any 
individual from among the Moslems going over to the Meccans 
should not be surrendered ; that any tril»e desirous of entermg 
into alliance, either with the Koreish or with the Moslems, 
should be at liberty to do so without hindrance ; that the 
Moslems should retrace their steps on this occasion, without 
advancing farther; that they sltould be permitted in the 
following year to visit Mecca and to remain there for three 
days witli their ttuvdling arms, numely, their " scimitars in 
sheaths.'* * 

The moderation and magnanimity displayed by Mohammed 
in concluding this treaty caused some discontent among the 
more impulsive of his followers, in whose hearts the injuries 
and cruelties inflicted by the Korcish yet tanklcd. In virtue 
of the third stipulation of the treaty, by whidi the Moslems 
bound themselves to surrender every idolater who came over 
to their cause without the permission of their patron or chief, 
the Koreish demanded the surrender of several of the Prophet's 
disciples; ami their demand was immediately complied with 
by Mohammed, in spite of the murmurs of some of the 
Moslems. 1 

On his return to Medina, Mohammed, in pursuance of the 
catholic wish by whidi he was inspired, that his religion should 


1 t e tile M 14 A mt tUxb , Ifcn Huhiin, p. 747; I lei nl Athlr. vot. tt. p. 
1)6; .VtiAMl, l»k mi chop 10, part I It wm on the occasion ot thn peace 
flint u Korctdirtc envoy who was wnl to the Mudi-m encampment, struck with 
the profound reverence and love ihnen to the IVophet by hi* followers, no 
hu rrtlira to the Koreish. totd them he had tern sovereign* like ilia C hot roes 
I Kesri). Utc levar (KalM.il, and the Kefus (NajAtht), surrounded with all the 
pomp and circumstance Of royalty : but he hud never witnessed a sovereign 
in the midst of hit subjects receiving such veneration and obedience at was 
paid to Mohammed by hU people . Ibn-Histiim, p 74) ; Ibn ui Athlr. vul U. 
p 154 ; T atari, vol in p. S; J and AhalfedA, p. t>i. 

* As women were not included in the treaty, the demand of the idolaters 
hit thn suriendet of the lraiiule Modems was peremptorily dechust. 
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embrace all humanity. 1 despatched several envoys to Invite 
the neighbouring sovereigns and their subjects to drink »>( the 
cup of life offered to them by the Preacher of I slim. 1 wo of 
the most noted embassies were to Heraclius. the Emperor of 
the Greeks, and to Khusru Parviz, the Kesri of Persia. The 
King of Kings was amazed at the audacity of the fugitive of 
Mecca in addressing liim. the great Chosrocs, on terms of 
equality, and enraged at wluit he considered the insolence of 
the letter, tore it to pieces, and drove tlie envoy from his 
presence with contumely. When the news of this treatment 
was brought to the Prophet, he quietly observed. " Thus will 
the empire of Kesra be tom to pieces.’ * The fulfilment of 
the prophecy is engraved on the pages of history. Heraclius. 
more polite or more reverenti.il. treated the messenger with 
great respect, and returned a gracious and careful reply. 
Before, however, leaving Syria he tried to acquaint himself 
better with the character of the man who had scan him the 
message. With this object he is said to have summoned to 
his presence some Arab merchants who had arrived at Gaza 
with a caravan from Arabia. Among them was tlie notorious 
Abu Sufian. still one of the bitterest enemies of the Prophet. 
The Greek emperor appears to have questioned him with 
regard to Mohammed, and his replies, as preserved in the 
traditions, are almost identical with the summary which 
Ja'far gave to the Negus of the teachings of Mohammed. 
“ What are the doctrines Mohammed advances ? “ asked 
Heraclius of Abu SufifLn. " He bids us abandon the worship 
of our ancient idols and to adore one God ; to bestour alms; 
to observe truth and purity; to abstain from fornication and 
vice, and to flee abominations." Asked if his followers were 
increasing in number, or if they were falling off. the reply was. 
" his adherents are increasing incessantly, and there has not 
been one who has forsaken him.” 

Another ambassador sent soon afterwards to the Ghassanidc 
prince, a feudatory of Heraclius, residing at Busra, near 
Damascus, instead of receiving the reverence and respect due 
to an envoy, was cruelly murdered by another chief of the 

1 Koran, tuia vii *n» 137, 15S 

1 I bn ul-Athtr, vol U. pp 163, 164. 
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same family, and Amtcr of a Christian tribe subject to Byzan¬ 
tium. This wanton outrage on international obligations 
became eventually the cause of tliat war which placed Islam 
in conflict with the whole of Christendom. But of this wc 
shall treat later. 
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T HE Jewish tribes, in spite of the reverses they had 
already suffered wore still formidable,—still busy with 
their machinations to work the destruction of the 
Moslems. They possessed, at the distance ol three or four 
7 a.m.-- nth days' journey to the north-cast of Medina, a 
April m to m strongly fortified territory, studded with castles, 
the principal of which, called al-Kamus, was 
situated on an almost inaccessible hill. This group of fortresses 
was called Ktuxibar, a word signifying a fortified place. The 
population of Khaibar included several brandies of the Bant- 


Nazir and the Kuraizha, who had taken refuge there. The 
Jews of Khaibar had shown an active and implacable liatred 
towards Mohammed and liis followers, and since the arrival of 
their brethren among them, this feeling had acquired greater 
force. The Jews of Khaibar united by an ancient alliance with 
the Bedouin horde of the Bani-Ghataf&n, and other cognate 
tribes, worked incessantly for the formation of another coalition 
against the Moslems. 1 These latter were alive to the power 
possessed by the desert-races to injure them, and prompt 
measures were needed to avert the evils of another league 
against Medina. Accordingly, early in the month of Muharram 
of this year, an expedition, consisting of about 1400 men, was 
despatched against Khaibar. The Jews now solicited the 
assistance of their allies. The Boni-Fizdra hastened to their 


* Caumin «t« IVrcevnl. vnl. ill. pp tgj. 104. 
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support, but afraid of the Moslems turning tbeir flank, and 
surprising their flocks and herds in their absence, speedily 
retreated. The Jews were thus left alone to bear the brunt of 
ihe war. Terms were offered to them by the Moslems, but 
were refused. In spite of the most determined resistance on 
the part of the Jews, fortress after fortress opened its gate. At 
last came the turn of the most formidable castle. al-Kamiis. 
After a spirited defence.it also fell into the hands of the Moslems. 
The fate of this, their principal fortress, brought the remaining 
Jewish townships to see the utter futility of further resistance. 
They sued for forgiveness, which was accorded. Their lands and 
immovable property were guaranteed to them (on condition 
of good conduct), together with the free practice of their 
tdigion; and, as fhey were exempt from the regular taxes, the 
Predict imposed upon them the duty of paying to the Common¬ 
wealth, in return for the protection they would thenceforth 
enjoy, half the produce of their lands, Tlie movable property 
found in the fortress which the Moslems reduced by regular 
sieges and battles, was forfeited to the army, and distributed 
among the rnen according to the character of their arms; thus, 
for instance, three shares were given to a horseman, whilst a 
foot-soldier rrccived only one. 1 

Towards the end of tlie seventh year of the Hegira, Moham¬ 
med and his disciples availed themselves of their truce with 
the Korcish to accomplish the desire of their hearts *—the 
pilgrimage to the holy places. This journey, in Moslem history, 
is reverently styled “ the Pilgrimage, or Visit of Accomplish¬ 
ment." * It was in March 629 tliat the Prophet, accompanied 
by 2000 Moslems, proceeded to Mecca to perform the rites of the 

• IbnltisliAm, pp. 764 aiu! 773 ; lhn ulAthlr. vtal. u. p. if*) The rtury 
n! KmAna twin* tortured for di* > sake ot diwlnciug the concealed treasures u 
Un 

rrwjueitt attempt* »rrc made about this time to nnuviutr lire fYojdiet. 
On hi* entry into Khaitiar, a Jewess, animated with thr xirac vengeful feeling 
a> the Judith of old, spread a poiioued repast lor him and some of lit* follower*. 
On* of them died immrOiateiy after hr bad taken a tow mouthful*. The Ills 
of thr Prophet »»i saved, hut tlie pui.wm permeated hi* »y*tcro. ami in after 
Ufc he rurtertd severely from d» efleci*. and eventually died thereof. In 
npitr of thia emne, Mohammed forgave the woman, ami die wa» allowed to 
remain among her people nnharntrd ; Tuhari, vni. hi p 104 ; Ibn nl-Atbir, 
vrd. h. p. 17a 

* See Koran, »ur* *lvh«. vee. 17. 
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Lesser Pilgrimage—rites which every pilgrim of Isllm has now 
to observe. The Koreish would, however, have nothing to say 
to the pilgrims, and hold no converse with them. For the tlnee 
days during which the ceremonies lasted, they evacuated the 
city, and from the summits of the neighbouring heights watched 
the Moslems performing the rites. " It was surely a strange 
sight," says Muir, with an unconscious thrill, *' which at this 
time presented itself in the vale of Mekka,—a sight unique in 
the history of the world. The ancient city is for three days 
evacuated by all its inhabitants, high and low, every house 
deserted ; and, as they retire, the exiled converts, many years 
banished from their birthplace, approach in a great body, 
accompanied by their allies, revisit the empty homes of their 
childhood, and within the short allotted space, fulfil the rites 
of pilgrimage. The outside inhabitants, climbing the heights 
around, take refuge under tents, or other shelter among tl»e 
bills and glens; and, clustering on the overhanging peak of 
Aboo-Kubevs, thence watch the movements of the visitors 
beneath, as with the Prophet at their head they make the 
circuit of the Kaabeh, and the rapid procession between 
Es-Safi and Manvah; and anxiously scan every figure if 
perchance they may recognise among the worshippers some 
long-lost friend or relative. It was a scene rendered possible 
only by the throes which gave birth to Isllm." * In strict 
conformity with the terms of the treaty, they left Mecca after 
a sojourn of three days. This peaceful fulfilment of the day¬ 
dream of the Moslems was followed by important conversions 
among the Koreish. The self-restraint and scrupulous 
regard for their pledged word displayed by the Believers 
created a visible impression among the enemies of I slim 
Many of those who were most violent among the Koreish 
in their opposition to the Prophet, men of position and 
influence, who had warred against him. and reviled him. 
struck by Mohammed’s kindness of heart and nobility of 
nature, which overlooked all crimes against himself, adopted 
tiie Faith.* 

• Muir, L%Jt of Moltammtd. vot. Hi \m. 

1 For inmancr. Khftlid htn-Walld. who commanded the KorcUh cavalry at 
Ohod. and 'Amr(u) llm al 'Au, lanioiu aa Amro 
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The murder of the Moslem envoy by a feudatory 1 of the 
Greek emperor was an outrage which could not be passed over 
in silence, and unpunished. An expedition, consisting of three 
thousand men, was despatched to exact reparation from the 
rihossanide prince. The lieutenants of the Byzantine emperor, 
instead of disavowing the. crime, adopted it. and thus made the 
quarrel an imperial one. Uniting their forces, they attacked 
the Moslems near Mvlta, a village not far from Balka in Syria, 
the scene of the murder. The Byzantines and their allies were 
repulsed, but the disparity of numbers was too great, and the 
Moslems retreated to Medina. 8 

It was about this time that the Koreish and their allies the 
Banf-Bakr. in violation of the terms of peace 0000111(11x1 at 
Hudaibiya, attacked the Bani-Khuz&'a, who were under the 
protection of, and in alliance with, the Moslems. They 
massacred a number of the Khtix 4 ‘a. and dispersed the rest. 
Tht Banti-Khuz 4 ‘a brought their complaints to Mohammed, 
and asked for justice. The reign of iniquity and oppression 
bad lasted long at Mecca. The Meccans had themselves 
violated the peace, and some of their chief men had taken part 
in the massacre of the Khuza'a. The Prophet immediately 
marched ten thousand men against the idolaters. With the 
exception of a slight resistance by Ikrima. 1 and Safwan * at 
the head of their respective clans, in which several Moslems 
were killed, Mohammed entered Mecca almost unopposed. 

Thus, at length, Mohammed entered Mecca as a conqueror. 
He. who was once a fugitive and persecuted, now came to prove 
his mission by deeds of mercy. The city which had treated 
him so cruelly, driven him and his faithful band for refuge 
amongst strangers, which had sworn his life and the lives of his 
devoted disciples, lay at Ills feet. His old persecutors, relentless 
and ruthless, who had disgraced humanity by inflicting cruel 

1 AMorrlinj; to Canaan de Pmrval. the iwnr ot thli chieftain *>i 
Slmrihbll, non of Amr (anil not. m AbulfrdA mrntion* it. ’Atnr, »on of 
SlmrAhUI)—Vot Ji. p, tj|, and vot iij- p. ill. 

*Cau*tin dr lYrceval. vot Ui p. m tt «*i/ ; Ibn ul Athlr. Vol R pp_ 17ft- 
18a In tht* battle. Zaid, the mn of HArith, who commanded the Modem 
troop*. Ja'far, the counin of >Iotlammed, and «p\era] other notables were lulled. 

1 The »nn of Abft Jahl. who fell ai Badr. 

1 The non of Ommevya, 
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outrages upon inoffensive men and women, and even upon the 
lifeless dead, were now completely «t his mercy. But in the 
hour of triumph every evil suffered was forgotten, every 
injury inflicted was forgiven, anil a general amnesty was 
extended to the population of Mecca. Only four criminals, 
“ whom justice condemned," made up Mohammed's proscrip¬ 
tion list when he entered as a conqueror the city of his bitterest 
enemies. The army followed his example, and entered gently 
and peaceably : no bouse was robbed, no woman was insulted. 
Most truly lias it been said that through all the annals of 
conquest, there has been no triumphant entry like unto this 
one. But the idols of the nation were unrelentingly struck 
down Sorrowfully the idolaters stood round and watched the 
downfall of the images they worshipped. And then dawned 
upon them the truth, when they heard the old voice, at which 
they were wont to scoff and jeer, cry, as he struck down the 
idois, " Truth has come, and falsehood vanish eth ; verily 
falsehood is evanescent," * how utterly powerless were their 
gods! 

After destroying these ancient idols and abolishing every 
pagan rite, Mohammed delivered u sermon to the assembled 
people. He dwelt first upon tbe natural equality and brother¬ 
hood of mankind, in the words of the Koran* and then pro¬ 
ceeded as follows : " Descendants of Koreish. how do you 
think 1 should act towards you ? " " With kindness and pity, 
gracious brother and nephew," replied they.* At these words, 
says Tabari, tears came into the eyes of the Prophet, and he 
said, " 1 shall spr-ak to you as Joseph spake unto his brothers, 
* 1 shall not reproach you to-day ; God will forgive.' He ts the 
most merciful and compassionate.” 4 

And now was enacted a scene of which there is no parallel 
in the history of the world. Hosts opon hosts came and 
adopted the religion of Mohammed. Seated on the hill of 
Said, he. received the old pledge, exacted before from the 
Mcdinites : " They would not adore anything ; they would not 

1 Koran. *um xvii. vcr. 8.1 ; Urn ul .Mtitr, vnl II p 19*. 

• Koran, tun* all*, vrr. 10. 

• Ibn Hiahim. p. $ji ; Tabari. voL lii. p ij«. 

• Koran. »ura xii. vn. 51 
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commit larceny, adultery, or infanticide ; they would not utter 
falsehood, nor speak evil of women '* 1 

Tims were the words of the Koranic prophecy fulfilled. 
" When arrives victory and assistance from God, and seest 
thou men enter in hosts the religion of God. then utter the 
praise of thy Lord, uud implore His pardon ; for He loveth to 
turn in mercy (to those who seek Him)." * Mohammed now 
saw his Mission all but completed. His principal disciples 
were despatched in every direction to call the wild tribes of 
the desert to Isliim. and with strict injunctions to preach peace 
and good-will. Only in case of violence were they to defend 
than selves. These injunctions were loyally obeyed with one 
exception. The men of Kh.ilid bin-Walid, under the orders of 
this tierce and newly-converted warrior, killed a few of the 
Ban! Jazlma * Bedouins, apparently mistaking them for hostile 
soldiers ; but the other Moslems interfering, prevented further 
massacre. The news of this wanton bloodshed deeply grieved 
the Prophet, and he cried, raising his hands towards heaven, 
*' O Lord 1 1 am innocent of what Khalid has done." He 
immediately despatched All to make every possible reparation 
to the Ban! Jazlina for the outrage committed on them This 
was a mission congenial to All 1 * nature, and he executed it 
faithfully. He made careful inquiries as to the number of 
persons killed by Khilid, their status, and the losses incurred 
by their families, and paid the Diyat strictly. When every loss 
was made good, he distributed the remainder of the money he 
had brought among the kinsmen of the victims and other 
members of the tribe, gladdening every heart, says the 
chronicler, by his gentleness and benevolence. Carrying with 
him the blessings of the whole people, he returned to the 
Prophet, who overwhelmed him with thanks and praises.* 

The formidable Bedouin tribes, the Hawazin, the Thaklf, 1 
and various others who pastured their flocks on the territories 

• thu olAUUr, vol. ii. p j«i; Caumltt lie fciceval. wot. Hi. p. *}•«. 

• Koran. tura ex.; totnp Zamakhshan (the KmUkS/). Egypt ed., p*. it. 
pp. 400, 4m The verse it given at the heart of Chapter IX. poU. 

•With a j («J/> 

• luo lliihi.it). pp 8>4, 8|j ; tlni ul-Aihlr. voi. li. p. 195 ; Tahiti. vol. ili. 
p >4» 

• With a C> 
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bordering Mecca, and some of whom possessed strongly- 
fortified towns like Tayef. unwilling to render obedience to the 
Moslems without resistance, formed a league, with the intention 
of overwhelming Mohammed before he could make prepara¬ 
tions to repulse their attack. His vigilance, however, dis¬ 
appointed them After a well-contested battle fought near 
Ilunain, a deep and narrow defile about ten miles to the 
north-cast of Mecca, ‘ the idolaters were defeated with great 
loss. 1 Separating their forces, one body of the enemy, con¬ 
sisting principally of the Thakif, took refuge in their city of 
Tayef. which only eight or nine years before had driven the 
Prophet from within its walls with insults ; the rest fled to a 
fortified camp in the valley of the AutAs. This was forced, 
and the families of the Hawixin. with all their worldly effects*— 
their flocks and herds.—fell into the hands of the Moslems. 
T&yef was then besieged, but after a few days Mohammed 
raised the siege, well knowing that the pressure of circum¬ 
stances would soon force the Taycfites to submit without 
bloodshed. Returning to the place where the captured 
HawAzin were left for safety, he found a deputation from this 
powerful tribe awaiting his return to solicit the restoration of 
their families. Aware of the sensitiveness of the Arab nature 
regarding their rights. Mohammed replied to the Bedouin 
deputies that he could not force his people to abandon all the 
fruits of their victory, and that they must at least forfeit their 
effects if they would regain their families. To this they 
consented, and the following day. when Moluunmed was 
offering the mid-day prayers,* with his disciples ranged behind 
him, they came and repeated the request: " We supplicate the 
Prophet to intercede with the Moslems, and the Moslems to 
intercede with the Prophet, to restore us our women and 
children.'' Mohammed replied to the deputies, “ My own 
share in the captives, and that of the children of Abd ul- 

i Cjtusiln < 3 is Perceval, vot. iii. p. *48 ; to the WmUi, ilunain i* moteiy 
said to be on the toad tram Mecca to Tlyrf In the ul-BalM • the 

distance between Mecca and Hutuun (lying to the ronth ol Zu'l Maj&r) U 
given at three night*' journey; vul. U. p Jj. 

• Thu tattle li referred to in thn Koran, sura lx. verm »j. *6 ; IbcHiditro, 
p. «<o ; ihn ul Athlr. vol il. pp. 200. aoi 

* rabort uvi morning prayer, vol UL p. 155. 
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Muttalib, I give you bark at once." His disciples, catching 
his spirit, instantaneously followed his example, and sjx 
thousand people were in a moment set free-’ Tliis generosity 
won the hearts of many of the Thakif,* who tendered Umir 
allegiance, and became earnest Moslems. The incident which 
followed after the distribution of the forfeited flocks and herds 
of the Haw Azin, shows not only the hold the Prophet hod over 
the hearts of the Mcdinites, and the devotion he inspired them 
with, but it also proves that at no period of his career had he 
any material reward to offer to his disciples. In the division 
of the spoil a larger proportion fell to the share of the newly- 
converted Meccans than to the people of Medina. Same of 
the AnsAr looked upon tills as an act of partiality, and their 
discontent reaching the ear of the Prophet, he ordered them to 
be assembled. He then addressed them in these words : " Ye 
Ansar. 1 have learnt the discourse ye hold among yourselves. 
When I came amongst you. you were wandering in darkness, 
and the Lord gave you the right direction ; you were suffering, 
and He made you happy ; at enmity amongst yourselves, and 
He has filled your hearts with brotherly love and concord. 
Was it not so, tell me ? " " Indeed, it is even as thou sayest," 
was the reply; " to the Lord and His Prophet belong bene¬ 
volence and grace." " Nay, by the Lord," continued the 
Prophet. " but ye might have answered, and answered truly, 
for 1 would have testified to its truth myself. 4 Thou comets to 
ms rejected as an impostor . arJ we believed in thee . thou earnest 
as a helpless fugitive, and we assisted thee : poor, and an outcast, 
and we gave thee an asylum ; comfortless, and we solaced thee.’ 
Ye Ansar, why disturb your hearts because of the things of this 
life ? Are yc not satisfied that others should obtain the flocks 
and the camels, wliile ye go back unto your homes with ine in 
your midst ? By Him who holds my life in His hands. I shall 
never abandon you. If all mankind went one way and the 

* thn-tlUhAm, p. #76; Ibn ut-Altilr, vol 11 p 106: Tabari. vaf iii. p jjj. 

' The people «f T 4 vri were to called The story tetd by Sliur (vol. iv 

f 1 *» a curioua ifluatratino of the Prophet * mode at life, h apocryphal 

I mint be temcin tiered, firstly, that the division of the booty hail not taken 
place, and con f»jtirr filly thr Prophet could ant have Riven away aa gift port 
of hij own share : but thit he had promised to the deputies bciur* the 
division to intoir to the Hawitln. lhe stury is a fabrication, a ad uttrrtv 
worthless. 
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Ansar another, verily 1 would joiu the Ansfir, The Lord be 
favourable unto them. and bless them, and their children, 
and their children's children! '* At these words, says the 
chronicler, they all wept until tiro tears ran down upon their 
beards. And they all cried with one voice, “ Yea, Prophet of 
God. we are well satisfied with our share." Thereupon they 
retired liappy and contented.* 

Mohammed soon after returned to Medina. 

• Itm-lltahAm, p. SSo; tbn nl-AUUi, wl. U. p ao# ; AlmllttlA. p 8j 
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T HE ninth year of the Hegira was noted for the embassies 
which flocked into Medina to render homage to the 
Prophet of IslAm. The cloud which so long had rested 
over this land, with its wild chivalry, its blood-feuds, and its 
heathenism, is now lifted for ever, Tlte age 
of barbarism is past. o. *-**■ a°«*» 

Tlte conquest of Mecca decided the fate of Apni 
idolatry in Arabia. The people, who stiU 
regarded with veneration those beautiful moon-goddesses. 
Man^t, Lat, and 'Uz*a. and their peculiar cult, were pain¬ 
fully awakened by the fall of its stronghold. Among the 
wild denizens of the desert the moral effect of the submis¬ 
sion of the Meccans was great. Deputations began to arrive 
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from all sides to tender the allegiance and adherence of 
tribe* hitherto most inimical to the Moslems. 1 The principal 
companions of the Prophet, and the leading citizens of Medina, 
at his request, received these envoys in their houses, and enter¬ 
tained them with the time-honoured hospitality of the Arabs. 
On departure, they always received an ample sum for the 
expenses of the road, with some additional presents, corre¬ 
sponding to their rank. A written treaty, guaranteeing the 
privileges of the tribe, was often granted, and a teacher in¬ 
variably accompanied the departing guests to instruct the 
newly-con verted people in the duties of IslAm, and to see that 
ever)’ remnant of idolatry was obliterated from their midst. 

Whilst thus engaged in consolidating the tribes of Arabia 
under the new gospel, the great Seer was alive to the dangers 
which threatened the new confederation from outside. 

The Byzantines seem about this time to have indulged in 
those dreams of Arabian conquests which had, once before, 
induced the founder of the Roman Empire to despatch expedi¬ 
tions into that country.* Heradius had returned to his 
dominions elated by his victories over the Persians. His 
political vision could not have been blind to the strange events 
wliich were taking place in Arabia, and he had probably not 
forgotten the repulse of his lieutenants, at the head of a large 
army, by a handful of Arabs. During his stay in Syria he had 
directed liis feudatories to collect an overwhelming force for 
the invasion of Arabia. The news of these preparations was 
soon brought to Medina, and caused some consternation among 
the Moslems. If the report was true it meant a serious danger 
to the Isldmic commonwealth. Volunteers were summoned 
from all quarters to repel the threatened attack. Unfor¬ 
tunately, a severe drought had latdy afflicted Hijaz and Najd ; 
the date crops had been ruined, and the beasts of burden had 
died in large numbers : and the country people at large were 
unwilling to engage at this juncture on an expedition far from 
their homes. To some, the time of the year seemed unseason¬ 
able ; whilst the intensity of the heat, the hardships of the 
journey and the marvellous stories regarding the power of the 

' Ibn Hbhlin. p. y^ rt uj. ; tbn ul-Atldt. vol U p. jiq, 

1 1 allude to I lie expedition ol .tliun (.allot under Augustus 
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Byzantine empire added largely to the tears of the timorous. 
Many applied to be exempted from service; ami the Prophet 
acceded to the prayers of those who were either too weak or 
too poor to take up arms or leave their homes, and such others 
as had no one besides themselves to look after their families.' 

The unwillingness of the lukewarm was aggravated by the 
machinations of the Munifiktn. who spared no endeavours to 
fan it into discontent.* The example, however, of the principal 
disciples and other sincere followers of the Faith, infused 
vitality into the hearts of the timorous, and sliamed the back¬ 
sliders into enthusiasm which soon spread among the people. 
Contributions poured in from all sides. Abii Bakr offered all he 
possessed towards the expenses of the expedition ; Osman 
equipped and supplied at his own expense a large body of 
volunteers, and the other prominent and affluent Moslems were 
equally generous. The women brought their ornaments and 
jewelleries and besought the Prophet to accept tlie same for 
the needs of the State. A sufficient force was eventually 
collected, * and accompanied by the Prophet the volunteers 
marched towards the frontier. 

During liis absence from Medina the Prophet left Ah in 
charge of the dty. Tlic MunAfiktn. with Abdullah ibn-Ubayy. 
bad proceeded with the army as far as " the Mount of Farewell,"* 
but they quietly fell back from tliere and returned to the city. 
Here they spread tlie report that the Prophet had not taken 
his cousin with him as he was apprehensive of the dangers of 
the expedition. Stung by the malicious rumour, Ali seized his 
arms and hastened after the army. Overtaking the troops, he 
told the Prophet what he had heard. Mohammed pronounced 

1 These were called the af-fijAAifilii, the Witfttt. u they were distressed 
by Uirtr inability to Join in the natd enterprise of rcjwlUnK a dangerous 
enemy,—Itm-HuhAm, p. 791: alllalabi. Intin ml-'Uytln. vol. ui p 7}. 

* Tlie machtnmtloai of the Disaffected are c ensured In Sara. IX. v 8 j These 
*ecret cotupiialors had tor thrir ictuleivou* the hooae of n Jew turned 
Snwailim near the ruburb of JAsQro. This house waa ultimately rased to 
tlie ground. It wa* at this time that the great Teacher made the prophecy 
that there will always be MunilWn In l»Um to thwart the endeavours of the 
true followers of the Faith to dd good to thru people 

* It waa called Uic /aiiA-uJ-'mra, ** the onny of distress.” owing to the 
difficulties with which U was collected : Ibo-Htih&ni. p. 7VS- 

1 r kintai-ul- IIWJ ‘ with a **»,. Mu'jam ulliuUin, Vol. I p 0J7. 
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it to be a base calumny. " l have appointed thee my Vice¬ 
gerent ( KhuHJa ) and left thee in my stead. Return then to 
thy post, and he my deputy over my people and thine. O Ali. 
art thou not content tlmt thou art to me what Aaron was to 
Moses." 1 Ali accordingly returned to Medina. 

Tlic suflerings of the troops from heat and thirst were 
intense. After a long and painful march they reached TabOk, 
a place situated midway between Medina and Damascus,* 
where they halted. Here they learnt to their amazement, and 
perhaps to their relief, that the apprehended attack was a 
Grecian dream, and that the emperor had his hands full at 
home. Finding, therefore, nothing at the moment to threaten 
the safety of the Mediuite commonwealth, the Prophet ordered 
the Moslems to retrace their steps.* After a sojourn of twenty 
days at Tabilk, where they found abundance of water for them¬ 
selves and forage for their famished beasts of burden, the 
Moslems returned to Medina in the month of Ramazan.* 

The Prophet's return to Medina was signalised by the arrival 
of a deputation from the refractory and hard-hearted idolaters 
of Tayef, the very people who had driven the poor Preacher 
from their midst with insults and violence. 'Orwa. the Tayefite 
chief, who had been to Mecca after the Hudaibiya incident as 
the Koreishite envoy, was so impressed with the words of the 
Teacher and his kindness, that shortly after the accomplish¬ 
ment of his mission he had come to the Prophet and embraced 
his religion. Though repeatedly warned by Mohammed ol the 
dangers he ran among the bigoted of his city, he hastened back 
to Tflyef to proclaim his abjuration of idoiatry, and to invite 

- **■ 

js' 

tint Huhim • j'r* er* c>»U yv* oxt yb If Jbf 

According to thr Shiahs, the Prophet distinctly indicated in tbrnr wmili 
Out Atl fthnuti! be- Su« wcconnr. 

• Causain «J* Perceval. vuL Hi pp. *8j. a86. 

* Ibn-Hiihftm. p 904 ; It>n ul-AUilr.' vol. ii p. 313 ; Abulfedl. p. 85. 

' According to C. tie Ftirenl, middle of December O30 x.c Chapter iv 
ol the Koran treat* vividly of the* event*. At Tab&k Mohammed received 
Uve nubmiaaiun ol many ol thr neighbouring chW«; Ibn nl-Athlr. vol U 
p. 315. 
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his fellow-citizens to share in the blessings imparted by the 
new Faitii. Arriving in the evening, hr made public his 
conversion and called upon the people to join him, The 
following morning he again addressed them ; but his words 
roused the priests and worshippers of ‘Uzza into frenzy, and 
they literally stoned him to death. With his dying breath lie 
said he had offered up liis blood unto his Master for the good of 
his people, and he thanked God for the honour of martyrdom, 
and as a last wish prayed his friends to bur}' him by the side 
of the Moslems who had fallen at Hunain. 1 The dying words 
of ‘Orwa had a greater effect upon liis compatriots than all his 
endeavours whilst living. The martyr’s blood blossomed into 
faith in the hearts of his murderers. Seized with sudden 
compunction, perhaps also wearying of their hostility with the 
tribes of the desert, the Taycfites sent the deputation to which 
we have referred above, to pray for forgiveness and permission 
to enter the circle of Isl&m. They begged, however, for a short 
respite for their idols. First they asked two years, then one 
year, and then six months, but all to no purpose. The grace of 
one month might surely be conceded, they argued as a last 
appeal. Mohammed was immovable. Islim and the idols 
could not exist together. They then begged for exemption 
front the daily prayers. Mohammed replied that without 
devotion religion could be nothing.* Sorrowfully, at last, they 
submitted to all that was required of them. They were 
excused, however, from destroying the idols with their own 
hands, ami the notorious A bit SttfiAn, the son of Harb, the 
father of the well-known Mu'&wiyah, the Jndas Iscariot of 
Islikm, one of those who have been stigmatised as the Mualla/at 
uJ-Kulub (the nominal believers)—for tliey had adopted the 
Faith from policy,—and Mughlra, the nephew of 'Orwa, were 
selected for that work. Tliey executed their commission 
amidst uproarious cries of despair and grief from the women of 
TAyef.* 

1 Ihn-Hiah&m, jrp. •>>4. V15 ; lira ul-Atbtr, veil. ii. p. sift. 

* Itai ul-Athli. vul ii. p. 117. 

• I bn HI 1I1 Am. pp. 417, 418 . Tabari, vul. iii pp. 1M16} The neat number 
u( tlrtnitatinm received by Mohammed in the ninth year ha» led to in being 
called the " Year oi Deputation* " ; [wufiUl. tii. of maftJ) The principal 
aUtmioiu which fotlawM Immediately iijxm the convmkm of the ThakH 
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The tribe of Tay had about this time proved recalcitrant, 
and their disaffection was fostered by the idolatrous priesthood. 
A small force was despatched under Ali to reduce them to 
obedience and to destroy their idols. 'Adi, the son of the 
famous Hfttitn, whose generosity and munificence have been 
sung by poets and minstrels throughout the Eastern world, 
was the chief of his tribe. On the approach of Ali he fled to 
Syria ; but his sister, with some of his principal clansmen, fell 
into the hands of the Moslems. They were conducted, with 
even,' mark of respect and sympathy, to Medina. Mohammed 
at once set the daughter of HStira and her people at liberty, 
and bestowed on them many valuable gifts. She proceeded to 
Syria, and told her brother of tlic nobleness of Mohammed 
Touched by gratitude, 'Adi hastened to Medina to throw 
himself at the feet of the Prophet, and eventually embraced 
I&l&m. Returning to his people, he persuaded them to abjure 
idolatry; and the Banl-Tay, once so wedded to fetishism, 
became thenceforth devoted followers of the religion of 
Mohammed. 1 

Another notable conversion which took place about the same 
time as that of the Banl-Tay is deserving of more than passing 
notice. Ka'b ibn-Zuhair. a distinguished poet of the tribe of 
Mozayna, liad placed himself under the ban by trying to incite 
hostilities against the Moslems. His brother was a Modern 


wnf« ol tlic Himyarite princes o( Yemen, of Mahra, ol Oman, ol the country 
id the Bahrain, and of the tnbw domiciled in Yemima 

> Ibn Hidiiin.pp. y 4 S. 049: Ibn nl AtJitr, vol U. p ttS . /nUm */ t/rWa. 
y«l. Hh p. The conversion at 'Adi occurred in Kabi II. ol the ninth year 
(July Augiut. 6WU.], ami accordingly, ought to liave been placed betel, 
the expedition to Tabik But 1 have folk need the order ol the Arab hiftmno*. 
Wtian the daughter ol Hitim, whoa* name was Sufina. came before the 
I ropliet *hc addressed him in the following words: " Apostle ol Gad. my 
uUier Is dead ; my brother, my only relation, fled into the mountains oo the 
approach ol the Moslem* 1 cannot ransom mvv-ll . it h tliy geocuoity 
which I implore lot my deliverance My lather wa« an Illustrious man, the 
ponce ol hu tribe, a man who rannomrd tirisoneta, protected thr honour ol 
women nourished the poor, consoled the afflicted, arm rejected any demand 
f if"! daughter ol Hitim " " Thy lather," answered Mohammed, 

had the virtue* ol a Muiulman ; il it were permitted to me to invoke the 
mercy ut God on any one whose tile waatraaard hi idolatry. I would pray to 
trod (or mercy for the soul ol Hitim." Tnen addressing tne Moalema around 
him, b« tasd-: Tire daughter ol Hituu is lree. her lather was a crneroui and 
humane man. God loves and rewards the merciful" And with Suf&na, ail 
her people were art at liberty. The Persian poet Sa'di has icnt beautiful 
lint** in thf RztiAn coAcrnUng ikit Uiochin| qitsxie, 
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and had counselled him strongly to renounce idolatry and 
embrace Islam Ka'b, following the advice of his brother, 
came secretly to Medina, and proceeded to the mosque where 
Mohammed was wont to preach. There he saw a man sur¬ 
rounded by Arabs listening to his words with the greatest 
veneration. He at once recognised the Prophet, and penetrat¬ 
ing into the drdc, said aloud, " Apostle of God, if I should 
bring before thee Ka'b as a Musultnan, would you pardon 
him ? " “ Yes," answered Mohammed. " It is I who am 
Ka'b, the son of Zuhair." Several people around the Prophet 
wanted leave to put him to death. " No," said the Prophet, 
“ I have given liim grace." Ka'b then begged permission to 
recite a KasMa 1 (poem) which has always been considered a 
masterpiece of Arabic poetry. When he came to tlic lines * 
quoted at the head of this chapter, lla* Prophet bestowed on 
the poet his own mantle, which was afterwards sold by his 
family to Mu'&wiyah for 40,000 dirhems, and, after passing into 
the 1 lands of the Ommeyades and Abbasidcs is now in the 
possession of the Ottoman Caliphs.* 

Hitherto no prohibition had issued against the heathens 
entering the Kaaba. or performing their old idolatrous rites 
within its sacred precincts. It was now derided to put an end 
to this anomalous state, and remove once for all any possibility 


*Called the haiU a of Ilanaj Su'Af from the opening word* a 1 the poem 
which begins with the prologue usual in Arabic KaJiUt The poet tell* 
his griei at the departure of Su'Ad (Ins beloved); she has left him, his heart 
u drooping, distracted and unhappy, following her train like a captive In 
chaim He praises her beauty, her sweet soft voice, her bright laughter, lier 
winsome emfle The theme suddenly changes, and the poet reaches the 
chnux when he bands forth info a soai; al pnise of his great snbiect Th# 
language throughout is sonorous and virile—a quality often wanting in the 
poems of later times, and the rhyt hm ical swing and cadence ore maintained 
with extraordinary evenness, up to the lost. 

’'' The Prophet is the torch which has lighted up the world . he is the 
sword of God fur destroying ungodliness " 

* t-JUIeol the Kktrkai ihntlf (the Holy Mantle) which U taken out as the 
national standard in times of great emergency. The hai.Ua of IIinal Su'U 
which is sometimes also called the KatUnl uI-Hurda (ihe Karlda of the 
Mantle), b diflsrrnt from the hadjnt ul Bunfa of AbO Abdullah Mohammad 
ibn Said, who flourished in the reign of Malik ZAhir. winch opens with the 
following lines 


,1X1 ilLa 


^ ^ ■ fC ^ i j;, 


For translation see Appendix 
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of a relapse into idolatry on the part of those upon whotn the 
new and pure creed hung somewhat lightly Accordingly, 
towards the end of this year, during the month of pilgrimage, 
Ali was commissioned to read a proclamation to the assembled 
multitudes, on the day of the great Sacrifice ( Yeum-tin*Xafir\, 
which should strike straight at the heart of idolatry and the 
immoralities attendant upon it : " No idolater shall, after this 
year, perform the pilgrimage; no one shall make the circuit 
(of the temple) naked;» whoever hath a treaty with the 
Prophet, it shall continue binding till its termination ; for the 
rest, four months arc allowed to every man to return to his 
territories; after that there will exist no obligation on the 
Prophet, except towards those with whom treaties have been 
concluded.” * 

This Declaration of Discharge," as it is styled by Moslem 
writers, was a manifestation of far-sighted wisdom on the part 
of the Prophet. It was impossible for the state of society and 
morals which then existed to continue ; the idolaters mixing 
year after year with the Moslem pilgrims, if allowed to perform 
the lascivious and degrading ceremonies of their cult, would 
soon have undone what Motiamnied had so laboriously 
accomplished. History had already seen another gifted, yet 
uncultured, branch of the same stock as the Arabs, settling 
amongst idolaters; their leaden; had tried to preserve the 
worship of Jehovah by wholesale butcheries of the worshippers 
of Baal. They had failed miserably. The Israelites had not 
only succumbed under the evil influences which surrounded 
them, but had even surpassed those whom they at first despised 
in the practice of nameless abominations. Mohammed felt 
that any compromise with heathenism would nullify all his 
work. He accordingly adopted means seemingly harsh, but 
jet benignant in their ultimate tendency. The vast concourse 
who had listened to Ali returned to their homes, and before the 
following year was over the majority of them were Moslems. 

* ABndiau 10 » <lt»RtacctiU ctul.xn at the UoUtroot Ante 

* HUhAm. pp qst. V2J ; [lm ulAlhlr, vr>t. 0 . p in • AtmUnU. p *7. 
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D URING this year, 1 as. tn the preceding, numerous 
embassies poured into Medina from every part of 
Arabia to testify to the adhesion of their chiefs and 
their tribes. To the teachers, whom Mohammed sent into 
the different provinces, he invariably gave 
the following injunctions ; " Deal gently with , *° * ^ 

the people, and be not harsh; cheer them, March 631 * c. 
and contemn them not. And ye will meet 
with many people of the books * who will question thee, 
wliat is the key to heaven ? Reply to them (the key to 
heaven is) to testify to the truth of God. and to do good 
work." * 

The mission of Mohammed was now achieved. In the midst 
of a nation steeped in barbarism a Prophet had arisen " to 
rehearse unto them the signs of God to sanctify them, to teach 
them the scriptures and knowledge,—them who before had 
been in utter darkness." 4 He found them sunk in a degrading 
and sanguinary superstition ; he inspired them with the belief 
in one sole God of truth and love. He saw them disunited. 

* Ip the trotli year til thi ilrgira took place the convntaion* ul the rematn- 
ln# tribe* ol Yemen am) «>( Hijir ttien luMinml the tcnvnu<m% nl the tribe* 
nl Hftnamftt and Hindu 

1 Qirhtiarr*. Jnr». end ZotnaOriair* 

• Koran, mu Ixti via*. 1-3. 


• Itm Hliham p <r>7 
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and engaged in pcrpetu.il war with each other; he united them 
by the tics of brotherhood and chanty. From time immemorial 
the Peninsula had been wrapped in absolute moral darkness. 
Spiritual life was utterly unknown. Neither Judaism nor 
Christianity had made any lasting impression on the Arab 
mind. Oie people were sunk in superstition, cruelty, and 
vice. Incest and the diabolical custom of female infanticide 
were common. The eldest son inherited his father’s widows, 
as property, with the rest of the estate. The worse than 
inhuman fathers buried alive their infant daughters ; and this 
crime, which was most rife among the tribes of Korcish and 
Kinda, was regarded, as among the Hindu Rajpoots, a mark 
of pride. 1 he idea of a future existence, and of retribution of 
good and evil, were, as motives of human action, practically 
unknown. Only a few years before, such was the condition 
of Arabia. What a change had these few years witnessed ! 
The angel of heaven had veritably passed over the land, nnd 
breathed harmony and love into the hearts of those who had 
hitherto been engrossed in the most revolting practices of semi¬ 
barbarism. What had once been a moral desert, where all 
Laws, human and divine, were contemned and infringed with¬ 
out remorse, was now transformed into a garden. Idolatry, 
with its nameless abominations, was utterly destroyed. IslArn 
furnishes the only solitary example of a great religion which 
though preached among a nation and reigning for the most part 
among a people not yet emerged from the dawn of an early 
civilisation, had succeeded in effectually restraining its votaries 
fiom idolatry. This phenomenon has been justly acknow¬ 
ledged as the pre-eminent glory of IslArn. and the most remark- 
able evidence of the genius of its Founder, Long had 
Christianity and Judaism tried to wean the Arab tribes from 
their gross superstition, their inhuman practices, and their 
licentious immorality. But it was not till they heard " the 
spirit-stirring strains ” of the M Appointed of God ” that they 
became conscious of the God of Truth, overshadowing the 
universe with His power and love. Henceforth their aims are 
not of this earth alone ; there is something beyond the grave— 
higher, purer, and diviner — calling them to the practice of 
charity, goodness, justice, and universal love. God is not 
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merely the God of to-day or of to-morrow, carved out of wood 
or stone, but the mighty, loving, merciful Creator of the world. 
Mohammed was the source, under Providence, of this new 
awakening,—the bright fountain from which flowed the stream 
of their hopes of eternity : and to him they paid a fitting 
obedience and reverence. They were all animated with one 
desire, namely, to serve God in truth and purity : to obey His 
laws reverently in all the affairs of life. The truths and 
maxims, the precepts which, from time to time during the past 
twenty years. Mohammed had delivered to his followers, were 
embalmed in their hearts, and had become the ruling principles 
of every action. Law and morality were united. " Never, 
since the days when primitive Christianity startled the world 
from its sleep, and waged a mortal conflict with heathenism, 
had men seen the like arousing of spiritual life,—the like faith 
that suffered sacrifices, and took joyfully the spoiling of goods 
for conscience’ sake." 1 

The .Mission of Mohammed was now accomplished. And in 
this fact—the fact of tlie whole work being achieved in his 
lifetime—lies his distinctive superiority over the prophets, 
sages, and philosophers of other times and other countries. 
Jesus. Moses. Zoroaster, Sakva-Muni, Plato, all had their 
notions of realms of God, their republics, their ideas, through 
which degraded humanity w-as to be elevated into a new moral 
life ; all had departed from this world with their aspirations 
imfuliillcd, their bright visions unrealised ; or had bequeathed 
the task of elevating their fellow-men to sanguinary disciples 
or monarch pupils.* It was reserved for Mohammed to fulfil 
his mission, and tliat of his predecessors. It was reserved for 
him alone to see accomplished the work of amelioration — no 
royal dbdple came to his assistance with edicts to enforce the 
new teachings. May not the Moslems justly say, the entire 
work was the work of God ? 

The humble preacher, who had only the other day been 
hunted out of the city of his birth, and been stoned out of the 

• Man. vo|. U. a Commit lron> an avowed enemy ot I dim. this 

observation U of the utmost value 

*A joduu among tint luartitr*; au Aaoka among the ittiddlimu . a 
(Jariui among the ZoroaitiUni ; a Comtantins among the CluUtiam 
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place where he had betaken himself to preach God's words, 
had. within tjie short space of nine years, lifted up his people 
from the abysmal depths of moral and spiritual degradation to 
a conception of purity and justice. 

His life is the noblest record of a work nobly and faithfully 
performed. He infused vitality into a dormant people ; he 
consolidated a congeries of waning tribes into a nation inspired 
into action with the hope of everlasting life ; he concentrated 
into a focus all the fragmentary and broken lights which had 
ever fallen on the heart of man. Such was his work, and he 
performed it with an enthusiasm and fervour which admitted 
no compromise, conceived no halting; with indomitable 
courage which brooked no resistance, .and allowed no fear of 
consequences : with a singleness of purpose which thought of 
no self The religion of divine unity preached on tlie shores 
of Galilee had given place to the worship ol an incarnate God ; 
the old worship of a female deity had revived among those who 
professed the creed of the Master of Nazareth. The Keel use 
of Hira, the unlettered philosopher—born among a nation of 
unyichling idolaters—impressed ineffaccably the unity of God 
and the equality of men upon the minds of the nations who 
once heard his voice. His " democratic thunder " was the 
signal for the uprise of the human intellect against the tyranny 
of priests and rulers. In 11 that world of wrangling creeds and 
oppressive institutions." when the human soul was crushed 
under the weight of unintelligible dogmas, and the human body 
trampled under the tyranny of vested interests, he broke down 
the barriers of caste and exclusive privileges. He swept away 
with his breath the cobwebs which self-interest had woven in 
the path of man to God. He abolished all exclusiveness in 
man's relations to his Creator. This unlettered Prophet, whose 
message was for the masses, proclaimed the value of knowledge 
and learning. By the Pen. man's works are recorded. By 
the Pen, man is to be judged. The Pen is the ultimate arbiter 
of human actions in the sight of the Lord. His persistent and 
unvarying appeal to reason and to the ethical faculty of man¬ 
kind. his rejection of miracles, " his thoroughly democratic 
conception of divine government, the universality of his 
religious ideal, his simple humanity,"—all serve to differentiate 
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Jum from his predecessors, " all affiliate him." sa>-s the author 
of Oriental Religions, " with the modem world." His life and 
work are not wrapt in mystery. No fairy tale has been woven 
round his personality. 

When the hosts of Arabia came flocking to join his faith, 
the Prophet felt that his work was accomplished. 1 and under 
the impression of liis approaching end, he determined to make 
a farewell pilgrimage to Mecca. On the 25th of Zu’l-Ka'da 
(33rd February 632), the Prophet left Medina with an immense 
concourse of Moslems.* On his arrival at Mecca, and before 
completing all the rites of the pilgrimage, he addressed the 
assembled multitude from the top of the Jabal ul- AraJ&t (8th 
Zu’l-Hijja, 7th March), in words which should ever live in the 
hearts of all Moslems. 

“ Ve people t listen to my words, for I know not whether 
another year will be vouchsafed to me after this year to find 
myself amongst you at this place." 

” Your lives and property arc sacred and inviolable amongst 
one another until ye appear before the Lord, as this day and 
this month is sacred for all; and (remember) yc shall have to 
appear before your Lord, who shall demand from you an 
account of all your actions. ... Ye people, ye have rights over 
your wives, and your wives have rights over you.. .. Treat 
your wives with kindness and love. Verily ye have taken 
them on the security of God, and have made their persons 
lawful unto you by the words of God." " Keep always faithful 
to the trust reposed in you. and avoid sins." " Usury is for¬ 
bidden.* The debtor shall return only the principal; and the 
beginning will be made with (the loans of) my uncle AbbAs, 


• Koran, ran cx, 

* Ihn Huhftm. |« >/X >; I bn ul Atiitr. vol il o ty> It U ub| that lmn 
£>.000 to 140.000 people accompanied lh« 1 ’iujOirl TbK pilgrimage i. called 
the Haijotal RaJffh, the Great Hajj, or Hanoi nl hijm the Half o# Islam 
ami ramMimn Hajjat al-WaUa. IblsrimaKc at Farewell. 

*•* Interest in kind war prohibited bat not legitimate profit on 
advances or loam (or purposes at tmnness or trade. No one who rtnllan (hr 
*eo«oma. condition of Arabia can tall to appreciate the wisdom o( this rule 
in fact the same muons which impelled the (prat Prophet to forbid uaorv la 
”** *•* c °nntnr. induced the Christian divine*. up to nearly the end of the seven- 
.*,**"*?.!* ,he 1 hriatian rra. to anathematha uvainat usury. The 
wwr PjW n » chapter on this subject in bia Cariontus e) l.tUterut/n meat 

tlIl€fCStltl|. 
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son of AM ul-Muttalib.'... Henceforth the vengeance of 
blood practised in the days of paganism (/Mi/yaf) is prohibited ; 
and all blood-feud abolished, commencing with the murder of 
I bn Rabl'a * son of Harith son of Abd ul-Muttalib . . . 

*' And your slaves! See that ye feed them with such food 
as ye cat yourselves, and clothe them with the stuff ye wear , 
ami if they commit a fault which ye are not inclined to forgive, 
then part from them, for they arc the servants of the Lord, and 
are not to be harshly treated.” 

" Y’e people ! listen to my words and understand the same. 
Know that all Moslems an brothers unto one another. Yc arc 
one brotherhood. Nothing which belongs to another is lawful 
unto his brother, unless freely given tmt of good-will. t*uard 
yourselves from committing injustice.” 

•• Let liim that is present tell it unto him that is absent. 
Haply he that shall be told may remember better than he who 
hath heard it." * 

This Sermon on the Mount, less poetically beautiful, certainly 
less mystical, than the other, appeals by its practicality and 
strong common-sense to higher minds, and is also adapted to 
the capacity and demands of inferior natures which require 
positive and comprehensible directions for moral guidance. 

Towards the conclusion of the sermon, the Prophet, over¬ 
come by the sight of the intense enthusiasm of the people 
as they drank in his words, exclaimed. " O I-ord! I have 
delivered my message and accomplished my work." The 
assembled host below with one voice cried, " Yea. verily 
thou hast.” '• O Lord, I beseech Thee, bear Thou witness 
unto it." 

With these words the Prophet finished his address, which, 
according to the traditions, was remarkable for its length. Us 
eloquence, and enthusiasm. Soon after, the necessary rites of 

i Tbit ♦bow* that Abba* miut havo been a rich man In thr apftbatl»n 
of the rulr again** Ribi atul blood-feed, the Prophet »et to fck fiery people the 
example of wilt-denial in hi* own (amity. 

» Ihu Rabl'a. a runout of the Prophet. He was confided, in hi* infancy, to 
the care of a (omily of the Rant Laith Tbi* child wn* cruelly murdered by 
member* of the tribe of Hutail. but the murder wa» not yet avenged. 

* After each »cntror.c the l*rophet Hopped and hi* word* were repeated W 
a (trmtorian voice by KabPa. the wm of Otnmeyya, *m» at Khalaf, who ttoou 
below, to that whatevw wu utd wa» heard by the entile araembted boat. 
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the pilgrimage being finished, the Prophet returned with his 
followers to Medina. 1 

The last year of Mohammed's life was spent in that dty. He 
settled the organisation of the provinces and 
tribal communities wliich had adopted Islam ' > " *<>th 

and become the component parts of the Moslem sulul L** h 
federation. In fact, though the Faith had not 
penetrated among the Arab races settled in Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia, most of whom were Christians, the whole of Arabia 
now followed the Islamic Faith. Officers were sent to the 
provinces and to the various tribes for the purpose of teaching 
the people tl»c duties of Islam, administering justice, and collect- 
ing the tithes or lakdt. Mu'az ibn-Jabal was sent to Yemen, 
and Mohammed's parting injunction to him was to rely on liis 
own judgment in the administration of affairs in the event of 
uot. finding any authority in the Koran. To Ali, whom he 
deputed to Yomama. he said. " When two parties come before 
you for justice, do not decide before hearing both." 

Preparations were also commenced for sending an expedition 
under Osama, the son of Zaid. who was killed at Muta, against 
the Byzantines to exact the long-delayed reparation for the 
murder of the envoy in Syria In fact, the troops were already 
encamped outside the city ready for the start. But the poison 
which had been given to the Prophet by the Jewess at Khaibar, 
and which had slowly penetrated into his system, began now to 
show its effects, and it became evident that lie had not long to 
live. The news of his approaching end led to the stoppage of 
the expedition under Osdma. It had also the effect of pro¬ 
ducing disorder in some of the outlying provinces. Ttirec 
pretenders started up claiming divine commission for their 
reign of licentiousness and plimder. They gave themselves 
out as prophets, and tried by all kinds of imposture to win over 
their tribes One of these, the most dangerous of all. was 
Ayhala ibn-Ka'b. better known as al-Aswad (the block). He 


ol V u n u- !i ,h V2L 0< «*• "* ‘hr dtrd in thr „ lom h 

iwl- . d * 'frhrnao-. ‘> 3 « * C.J In ht» lot moments he mliclted the 
,n *?>■ », h ® tnneral prayer* over him Mohsmrard. who never rejected 
!"! ' .T* °* * d >' ,n K BUn - the retnonrtrancc* p( Omar, who reminded 

V**® P«*t«»ent oppoutum and calumny ol AbdutUh. ottered the uravat 
»nd with lit* own tend, lowered the body into the srate ! > 
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was a chief of Yemen, a man of great wealth and equal sagacity, 
and a clever conjuror. Among his simple tribesmen, the 
conjuring tricks he performed invested him with a divine 
character. He soon succeeded in gaining them over, and, with 
their help, reduced to subjection many of the neighbouring 
towns. He killed Shalir. who had been appointed by Moham¬ 
med to the governorship of Sana* in the place of B&zAn, his 
father, who had just died. B&z&n had been the viceroy of 
Yemen under the Chosrocs of Persia, and after his adoption 
of Islam was continued in his viccroyalty by the Prophet. He 
had during his lifetime exercised great influence, not only over 
his Persian compatriots settled in Yemen, who were called by 
the name of AbnJ, but also over the Arabs of the province. 
His example had led to the conversion of all the Persian settlers 
of Yemen. Al-Aswad. the impostor, had massacred Sliahr, 
and forcibly married his wife MarzbAna. He was killed by the 
Abnd, assisted by Marzbana, when he was lying drunk, after one 
of his orgies. Die other two pretenders. Tulaiha. son of Khu- 
wailid, and Abu Thuinama HAr&n. son of Habfb, commonly 
called Mosailiiua. were not suppressed until the accession of 
Abti Bakr to the Caliphate. MosaiHma had the audacity to 
address the Prophet in the following terms : " From Mosailima. 
prophet of God. to Mohammed, prophet of God. salutations 1 
I am your partner: the power must be divided between us: 
lialf the earth for me. the other half for your Koreishites. But 
the Koreishites are a grasping people, not give® to justice." 
Mohammed's reply reveals his sterling nature. “ In the name 
of God the merciful and compassionate, from Mohammed, the 
Prophet of God, to Mosailima the Liar.* Peace is on those 
who follow the right path. Die earth belongs to God; He 
bestows it on such of His servants as He pleaseth Ore future 
is to the pious [i f. only those prosper who fear the Lord] t 
Die last days of the Prophet were remarkable for the calm¬ 
ness and serenity of his mind, which enabled him. though weak 
and feeble, to preside at the public prayers until within three 
days of his death. One night, at midnight, he went to the 
place where his old companions were lying in the slumber of 
death, and prayed and wept by their tombs, invoking Gods 

1 nupwUUve u l Kdttfi 
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blessing? /nr his- "companions resting in peace." He chose 
•Ayesha's hnuse. close to the mosque, for his stay during his 
illness, and, as long as his strength Listed, took part in the 
public prayers. The last time he appeared in tlie mosque hi: 
was supported by his two cousins, Ah and Fazl, the son ol 
Abbfts. A smile of inexpressible sweetness played over his 
countenance, and was remarked by all who surrounded him. 
After the usual praises and hymns to God. lie addressed the 
multitude thus : " Moslems, if I have wronged any one of you, 
hen: 1 am to answer for it ; if I owe aught to any one, ail I may 
happen to possess belongs to you," Upon hearing this, a man 
in the crowd rose and claimed three dirhems which lie had 
given to a poor mau at the Prophet's request. They were 
immediately paid back, with the words. " Better to blush in 
this world than in the next." The Prophet then prayed and 
implored heaven’s mercy for those present, and for those who 
had fallen in the persecutions of their enemies; and recom¬ 
mended to all his people the observance of religious duties 
und tiie practice of a life of peace and good-will, and concluded 
with the following words of the Koran : " The dwelling of the 
other life we will give unto them who do not seek to exalt 
themselves on earth or to do wrung ; for the happy issue shall 
attend the pious." 1 

After this, Mohammed never again appeared at public 
prayers His strength rapidly failed. At noon on Monday 
(X2th of Kabi I,, 11 a.h. —8U1 June 632 A.C.), whilst praying 
earnestly in whisper, the spirit of the great Prophet took Hight 
to the " blessed companionship on high." • 

So euded a life consecrated, from first to List, to the service 
of God and humanity. Is there another to be compared to 
his, with all its trials and temptations ? Is there another which 
has stood the fire of the world, and conic out so unscathed ? 
The humble preacher had risen to be the ruler of Arabia, the 
equal of Chosroes and of Caesar, the arbiter of the destinies of 
a nation. But the same humility of spirit, the same nobility 


p. , 1 o 7 T^* Ut ‘ W 83 1 ,hn “ , AtU,r - V ’°‘ 11 P s «* 2 Tabnn. vol. »• 
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■ if soul and purity of heart, austerity of conduct, refinement 
and delicacy of feeling, and stent devotion to duty wliicb had 
won him the title of al-Amln, combined with a severe sense of 
self-examination, are ever the distinguishing traits of his 
character. Once in his life, whilst engaged in a religious con¬ 
versation with an influential citizen of Mecca, he had turned 
away from a humble blind seeker of the truth. He is always 
recurring to this incident with remorse, and proclaiming God's 
disapprobation.' A nature so pure, so tender, and yet so 
heroic, inspires not only reverence, but love. And naturally 
the Arabian writers dwell with the proudest satisfaction on the 
graces and intellectual gifts of the son of AbdulKUt. His 
courteousness to the great, his affability to the humble, and 
his dignified bearing to the presumptuous, procured him 
universal respect and admiration. His countenance reflected 
the benevolence of his heart. Profoundly read in the volume 
of nature, though ignorant of letters, with an expansive mind, 
elevated by deep communion with tlie Soul of the Universe, he 
was gifted with the power of influencing equally the learned 
and the unlearned. Withal, there was a majesty in his face, 
an air of genius, which inspired all who came in contact with 
him with a feeling of veneration and love.* 

His singular elevation of mind, his extreme delicacy and 
refinement of feeling, his purity and truth, form the constant 
theme of the traditions. He was most indulgent to his inferiors, 

• The Sara in connection with this incident is known by the title of " He 
frowned," and rant Umi:— 

"The Prophet frowned, and turned aside, 

Became the blind man came to him. 

And how knowest thou whether he might not have been cleansed from 
hit iin& 

Or whether he might luive been admonished, and profited thereby I 

A* for the man that t» rich. 

Him tbou receivest gracioudy : 

And thou caretl not that he it not cleansed. 

But at for him that cometh unto thee earnestly seeking hit salvation, 

And trembling anxiously, luai dost thou neglect. 

By no n>ean> thouldst thou act thus." 

After this, whenever the 1 ‘rojihct taw the poor blind man, he need to go 
out at hit way to do him honour, saying. " The man t» thrice welcome on 
whose account my Lord hath reprimanded me . ; and he made him twice 
governor of Medina Sea the remark ol Hot worth Smith on Muir about thil 
incident. 

• Mtslkk.lt. Bk xxtv. chap J. pt a, 
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and would never allow his awkward little page to be scolded 
whatever he did. “ Ten years," said Anas, his servant, " was 
I about the I’rophet, and he never said so much as ‘ Uff 1 to 
me.” 1 He was very alTccliooate towards his family. One of 
his boy*s died on his breast in the smoky house of the nurse, a 
blacksmith's wife. He was very fond of children. He would 
stop them in the streets, and pat their little cheeks. He never 
struck any one in his life. The worst expression he ever made- 
use of in conversation was, " What has come to him ? May 
his forehead be darkened with mud 1 ** * When asked to curse 
some one. he replied, " I have not been sent to curse, but to 
be a mercy to mankind." 

He visited the sick, followed every bier he met, accepted the 
invitation of a slave to dinner, mended his own clothes, milked 
his goats, and waited upon himself, relates summarily another 
tradition.* He never first withdrew his hand from another’s 
palm, and turned not before the other had turned His hand 
was the most generous, his breast the most courageous, his 
tongue the most truthful; he was the most faithful protector 
of those he protected; the sweetest and most agreeable in 


1 Ibid. Bk xxiv chap. 4. pt. 1. 

* tbU. Bit. uiv. chap. 4, pi. 1. 

Mi. Poole's estimate of Mohammed U so beautiful and vet so truthful that 
1 cannot ttaisl the temptation to .jnotc it here : " there U somethin* to 
tender and womanly, and withal so heroic, about the man. that one is in peril 
*" h"dmn the judgment unconsciously blinded by the (trims of reverence and 
well-nigh love that such a nature inspires He who, standing alone braved 
tor year* the hatred o( his people, is the amo who was never the first to with 
draw lit, hand from another's clasp . the beloved of children, who never passed 
a group o! little one* without a smile from his wonderiut eye* and a kind won! 
lor them, sounding all the kinder in that sweet-tooed voice rite (rank fnrad- 
ehip. the noble generosity, the dauntless courage and hope of the man. all 
tend to melt criticism into admiration,” 

1, * i* J*** 8,1 enthusiast in that noblest sense when enthusiasm becomes the 
e .c , ta ; rt * 1 - ,he oa * (hmg that keeps men from rotting whilst they live, 
enthusiasm is often used den pi tef ally, because it Is joined to an unworthy 
sil*"' * , * “P°** tartan ground and bears no fruit So was it not with 
MOftammed Ho was an enthusiast when enthusiasm was the one thing 
needed to set the world aflame, and his enthusiasm was noble for a noble cause 
ue was one of those happy lew who liave attained the supremo joy of making 
one great truth their very life spring He was the messenger of the one God ; 

~V' fT 10 ^ ** U l,r ’tf 10 he was. or the message which was 

. W !?“ bwn « Mo brought his tiding* to his people with a grand 
,r ? m the consciousness of his high office, together with a most 
•weet humility, whose roots lay In the knowledge ol his own weakness." 

* Mi\khiU, Bk. rsiv, vhap. 4. pt. 1. 
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conversation; those who saw liim were suddenly filled with 
reverence; those who came near him loved him ; they who 
described him would say. " 1 have never seen his like, either 
before or after." He was of great tadtumity ; and when lie 
spoke, he spoke with emphasis and deliberation, and no one 
could ever forget what he said. " Modesty and kindness, 
patience, self-denial, and generosity pervaded his conduct, and 
riveted the affections of all around him. With the bereaved 
and afflicted lie sympathised tenderly ... He shared his food 
even in times of scarcity with others, and was sedulously 
solicitous for the personal comfort of every one about him.” 
He would stop in the streets listening to the sorrows of the 
humblest. He would go to the houses of the lowliest to 
console the afflicted and to comfort the heart-broken. The 
meanest slaves would take hold of his hand and drag him to 
their masters to obtain redress for ill-treatment or release from 
bondage. 1 He never sat down to a meal without first invoking 
a blessing, and never rose without uttering a thanks-giving. 
His time was regularly apportioned. During the day, when 
not engaged in prayers, he received visitors and transacted 
public affairs. At night he slept little, spending most of the 
hours in devotion. He loved the poor and respected them, 
and many who had no home or shelter of their own slept at 
night in the mosque contiguous to his house. Each evening it 
was his custom to invite some of them to partake of his humble 
fare. The others became the guests of his principal disciples 1 
His conduct towards the bitterest of his enemies was marked 
by a noble clemency and forbearance. Stem, almost to 
severity, to the enemies of the State, mocking*, affronts, 
outrages, and persecutions towards himself were, in the hour 
of triumph—synonymous with the hour of trial to the human 
heart—all buried in oblivion, and forgiveness was extended to 
the worst criminal. 

Moluunmed was extremely simple in Ills habits. His mode 
of life, his dress and his liclongings, retained to the very last a 
character of patriarchal simplicity. Many a time, Abu Huraira 
reports, had the Prophet to go without a meal Dates and 

* HjyM ul Su!ub (Shiah) and the JiuH-wl-ul-Akt-ab (Sunni). 

* AbuHedA. p gg. al )UUU. ImUn ut VyAm. vat hi. p. j6». 
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water frequently formed his only nourishment. Often, for 
months together, no fire could he lighted in his house from 
scantiness of means. God, say the Moslem historians, had 
indeed put before him the key to the treasures of this world, 
but he refused it! 

The mind of this remarkable Teacher was, in its in* 
tellectualism and progressive ideals, essentially modern. 
Eternal " striving " was in his teachings a necessity of human 
existence : " Man cannot exist without constant effort " ; 1 
" The effort is from me, its fulfilment comes from God." • 
The world, he taught, was a well-ordered Creation, regulated 
and guided by a Supreme Intelligence overshadowing the 
Universe—" Everything is pledged to its own time," * he 
declared. And yet human will was free to work for its own 
salvation. His sympathy was universal; it was he who 
invoked the mercy of the Creator on all living beings. 4 It 
was he who pronounced the saving of one human life as 
tantamount to the saving of humanity. 

His social conception was constructive not disintegrating. 
In liis most exalted mood he never overlooked the sanctity of 
family life. To him the service of humanity was the highest 
act of devotion. His call to his faithful was not to forsake 
those to whom they owed a duty; but in the performance of 
that duty to earn " merit" and reward. Children were a 
trust from God, to be brought up in tenderness and affection ; 
parents were to be respected and loved. The circle of duty 
embraced in its fold kindred, neighbour, and the humble being 
" whose mouth was in the dust.” 

Fourteen centuries have passed since he delivered his 
message, but time has made no difference in the devotion 
he inspired, and to-day as then the Faithful have in their 
hearts and on their Ups those memorable words :— 

“ May my hfe be thy sacrifice. O Prophet of God." 
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CHAPTER X 

THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION 

y; 

T HE spiritual life the Prophet had infused into his 
people did not end with his life From the first it was 
an article of faith that he was present in spirit with the 
worsliippers at their prayers, and that his successors in 
the ministry were his representatives. The immanence of the 
Master’s spirit during the devotions establishes the harmony 
between the soul of man and the Divine Essence. Amongst 
all the dynastic rivalries and schismatic strife this mystical 
conception of Iris spiritual presence at the prayers has imparted 
a force to the Faith which cannot be over-estimated. 

The two great sects into which lslAm became divided at an 
early stage are agreed that the religious efficacy of the rites 
and duties prescribed by tlic Law (the Shari at) depends on 
the existence of the vicc-gerent and representative of the 
Prophet, who. as such, is the religious Head (Itndm) of the 
Faith and the Faithful. 

The adherents of the Apostolical Imams have a development 
and philosophy of their own quite distinct from " the followers 
of the traditions." According to them the spiritual heritage 
bequeathed by the Prophet devolved on AH and his descend* 
ants by F&tima. the Prophet's daughter. They hold that the 
Imamate descends by Divine appointment in the apostolic 
line. They do not regard the Pontificate of Abil Bakr, Omar 
and Osman as rightful; they consider that Ali, who was 
indicated by the Prophet as his successor, was the first rightful 
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falipli and Imiim of the Faithful, and that after his assassina¬ 
tion the spiritual headship descended in succession to his 
and Fatima's posterity in “ the direct male line " until it came 
to lmim Hasan al- ; Askari, eleventh in descent from Ali. 
who died in the year 874 A.c. or 260 of the Hrgira in the reign 
of the Abbasidc Caliph Mu’tamid. Upon his death the 
Inriniatc devolved upon his son Mohammed, sumamed «/- 
Mahdi (the M Guide the last Imam. The story of these 
Imams of the House of Mohammed is intensely pathetic 
The father of Hasan was deported from Medina to Samarra 
by the tyrant Mutawakkil, and detained there until his death. 
Similarly, Hasan was kept a prisoner by the jealousy of 
UutawaUriTs successors. His infant son. barely five years 
of age, pining for his father, entered in search of him a cavern 
not far from their house. From that cavern the child never 
returned. The pathos of this calamity culminated in the 
hope, the expectation, which fills the hearts of all Shiahs, 
that tlie child may return to relieve a sorrowing and sinful 
world of its burden of sin and oppression. So Late as the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era. when Ibni Khaldun 1 
was writing his great work, the Shiahs were wont to assemble 
at eventide at the entrance of the cavern and supplicate the 
missing child to return to them. After a long and wistful 
waiting, they dispersed to their liomes, disappointed and sorrow¬ 
ful. This, says I bn Khaldfin, was a daily occurrence. " When 
they were told it was hardly possible the child could be alive," 
they answered that. u as the Prophet Khizr * was alive why 
should not their Irn&rn be alive also?" This Imim bears 
among the Shiahs the titles, the MunUzat, the Expected— 
the Hujja or the Proof (of the Truth), and the Kdim. tlie 
Living. 

The philosophical student of religions will not fail to observe 
the strange similarity of tlie Shiah and the Sunni beliefs 
to older ideas. Among the Zoroustrians the persecution 
of the Selcucida: engendered the belief that a divinely appointed 
Saviour, whose name was Sosiosch. would issue from Khoras&n 
to release them from the hated bondage ert the foreigner. 
The same causes gave birth to thnt burning anticipation 

'Scefoil, jl 11 ft. ’See Appendix 111 
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among the Jews in tlic advent of the Messiah. The Jew 
believes that the Messiah is vet to come ; the Sunni, like him. 
believes that the Saviour of IslAm is still unborn. Thr 
Christian believes that the Messiah has come and gone, axul 
will come again ; the Asna-'asliaria,* like the Christian, awaits 
the reappearance of the Makdi, the Guide, who is to save the 
world from evil and oppression. The origin of these conceptions 
and the reasons of their diversity are traceable to like cause* 
The phenomena of the age in which the idea of the Muhdi 
took shape in its two distinct forms were similar to those 
visible in the history of the oldcT faiths. Every eventide 
the prayer goes up to heaven in IslAm. as in Judaism and 
Christianity, for the advent of the divinely-appointed Guide, 
to redeem the world from sorrow and sin. 

The Shiah believes that the ImAm though ghdik (absent), 
is always present in spirit at the devotions of his fold. The 
expounders of the law and the ministers of religion are hfc> 
representatives on earth ; and even the secular chiefs represent 
him in the temporal affairs of the world. Another point of 
difference between them and the Sunnis consists in the qualities 
required for the ImAmate. According to the Shiahs the 
ImAm must be sinless or immaculate (m'a silra), a quality which 
their ImAms alone possess, and that he must be the most ex¬ 
cellent (*/<*/) of mankind. 

The Sunni doctrines which govern the lives, thoughts, and 
conduct of the bulk of the Moslem world are diametrically 
opposed to the Shiah conception. The Sunni religious law 
insists that the Imam must be actually present in person to 
impart religious efficacy to the devotions of the Faithful; 
and that, where it is not possible for him to lead tlie prayers, 
he should be represented by persons possessing the necessary 
qualifications. 

These doctrines are enunciated in detail in most works on 
jurisprudence and scholastic theology. The KhilJ/aJ, it is 
explained, is the Vice-gerency of the Prophet; it is ordained 
by Divine Law for the perpetuation of IslAm and the continued 
observance of its laws and rules. For the existence of IslAm. 
therefore, there must always be a Caliph, an actual and direct 

•Sp. am- 
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representative of the Master. The ImSmate is the spiritual 
leadership; but the two dignities are inseparable . the Vice¬ 
gerent of the Prophet » the only person entitled to lead tire 
prayers when he can himself be present. No one else can 
assume his functions unless directly or indirectly " deputed " 
by him. Between the Imam and the mdmdtn 1 or congregation, 
there is a spiritual tic which binds the one to the other in the 
fealty to the Faith. There is no inconsistency between this 
dogma and the rule that there is no priesthood in Islam 
Each man pleads for himself before his Lord, and each soul 
holds communion with God without the intermediation of any 
other human being. The Imam is the link between the 
individual worshipper and the evangel of Islam. This mystical 
element in the religion of IslAm forms the foundation of its 
remarkable solidarity. 

The above remarks serve to emphasise the statement in the 
Dtitr-nl-Mukhidr that Imamale is of two kinds, the Imdmat- 
al-Kubtd and the Itttdmai-as-Sughrd. the supreme spiritual 
Headship and the minor derivative right to officiate at the 
devotions of the Faithful. The Itndm al-Kabir, the supreme 
Pontiff, is the Caliph of the Sunni world. He combines in his 
person the spiritual and temporal authority which devolves 
on him as the vicegerent of the Master. Secular affairs are 
conducted by him in consultation with councillors as under 
the first four Caliphs, or, as in later times, by delegates, collect¬ 
ively or individually. Similarly with religious and spiritual 
matters, But in the matter of public prayers, unless physically 
prostrate, he is bound to conduct the congregational service 
in person. 

Among the Shiahs, even Friday prayers and prayers offered 
at the well-known festivals, may validly be performed indi¬ 
vidually and in private. According to the Sunni doctrines 
congregational prayers, where mosques or other places of 
public worship are accessible, are obligatory . abstention from 
attendance without valid reason is a sin, and the defaulters 
incur even temporal penalties. In Najd, under the rule of 
the Wahftbis, who have been called the Covenanters of Isl&m, 

' Thi» ti the terra used in the The Individual followrr 
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tagganls were whipped into the mosque. And to*day under 
Ibni S'aud, his followers who designate themselves Ikkuin, or 
•• Brothers in faith," pursue lire same method for enforcing 
the observance of religious rites. Prayers bi'l jamd'at being 
obligatory [Jatz'ain ) naturally made the presence of the Imam 
absolutely obligators'.* 

The Sunnis affirm that when stricken by his last illness tin 
Prophet deputed Abfl Bakr to lead the prayers. On his 
death, but before he was consigned to his grave, the Master s 
nomination was accepted by the " congregation and Abu 
Bakr was installed as his vicegerent by the unanimous suffrage 
of the Moslems. And this has ever since been the universal 
practice in all regular lines. 

•Amongst the qualifications necessary for occupying the 
pontifical seat, the first and most essential is that he must 
be a Moslem belonging to the Sunni communion, capable of 
exercising supreme temporal authority, free of all outside 
control. The Sunnis do not require that the ImAm should 
be ttut'idm, or that he should lie " the most excellent 
of mankind,” nor do they insist on his descent from tlr 
Prophet. According to them he should be an independent 
ruler, without any personal defects, a man of good character, 
possessed of the capacity to conduct the affairs of State, and to 
lead at prayers. The early doctors, on the authority of a saying 
of the Prophet, have included a condition which comes at the 
end of the passage relating to the qualities necessary for the 
Imamatc—viz., tliut the Caliph-Iruiun should l>e a Koreish by 
birth. The avowed object of inserting this condition.as is stated 
both in the Durr-ul-Mukktdr and the Radd-uI-Muhtdr, was to 
nullify the Shiah contention that the Imimatc was restricted 
to tlic House of Mohammed, the descendants of Ali and FAtima. 
and to bring in Lite first three Caliphs, and the Ommeyyadc 
and the Abbaside Caliphs, into the circle of legitimate Imams. 
The great jurist and historian. Ibn Khaldftn* a contemporary 
of Tamerlane, who died in the year 1406 A.C., long Ixrfore the 

* Thrrr ii abvohitr caBmnu on these points among the different Sunni 
schools The Jurist Khalil ibn laliik, the author at the nionuimmtal work 
on MLliki Law. enunciate* the rules in the same terms as the Haiufts and 
Ihr Sbtfeis 

• For many years Milikitc Quel Kiri of Cairo. 
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House of Otbman attaint the Caliphate, lias dealt at gnat 
length with this condition in his Mukuddamdi (Prolegomena). 
He does not dispute the genuineness o! the saying on which 
it is based, but explains that it was a mere recommendation 
which was due to the circumstances of the times. He points 
out that when the Islamic Dispensation was given to the world 
the tnbe of Koreish were the most advanced and most powerful 
in Arabia ; and in recommending or desiring that the temporal 
and spiritual guardianship of the Moslems should be confined 
to a member of his own tribe, the Prophet was thinking « the 
immediate future rather than of laying down a hard and fast 
rule of succession. At that time a qualified and capable ruler 
of I slim could only be found among the Koreish ; hence Hie 
recommendation that the Caliph and Imam should be chosen 
from among them. This view eloquently expressed by one of 
the most learned ol Sunni Jurisconsults is universally accepted 
by the modem doctors (the Xlutdkhtrin), that subject to tlic 
fulfilment of all other conditions the law imposes no tribal or 
racial restriction in the choice of an Imam. Abu Bakr before 
his death had nominated Omar his successor in the Vice- 
gerency. and the appointment was accepted by the uni\er- 
sality " of the people, including the House of Mohammed. 
Omar died from the effects of a mortal wound inflicted on 
him by a Christian or Magian fanatic who considered himself 
aggrieved by the acts of this great Caliph. To avoid all 
imputation of favouritism Omar had. before his death, 
appointed an electoral committee consisting of six eminent 
members of the Moslem congregation to choose his successor. 
Their choice fell on Osm&n, a descendant of Ommeyya. who 
was installed as Caliph with the suffrage of the people. On 
Osmftn's unhappv death, Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, 
who. according to the Shiahs, was entitled by right to the 
Imimalc in direct succession to the Prophet, was proclaimed 
Caliph and ImAin. The husband of Fatima united in Uis 
person the hereditary right with that of election. But his 
endeavour to remedy the evils width had crept into the 
administration under'his aged predecessor raised against bun 
a host of enemies. Mu'awiyah. an Ommeyyade by descent, 
who held tlic governorship of Syria under Osmln, raised the 
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standard of revolt. Ali proceeded to crush the rebellion 
but, after an indecisive battle, was struck down by the hand 
of an assassin whilst at his devotions in the public Mosque of 
Kfifa in 'Irak With 'Ali ended what is called by the early 
Sunni doctors of law and theologians, the KhM/at al-Kdmila. 
" the Perfect Caliphate,” for in each case their title to the 
rulership of Islam was perfected by the universal suffrage of 
the Moslem nation. 

On Ali’s death Mu’awiyah obtained an assignment of the 
Caliphate from Hasan, the eldest son of Ali. who had been 
elected to the office by the unanimous voice of the people of 
Kufa and its dependencies; and received the suffrage of the 
people of Syria to his assumption of the high office. This 
happened in 661 a.c. 

It should be noted here that the Ommcyyades and 
Haslumides were two offshoots from one common stock, that 
of Korcish. Bitter rivalry existed between these families 
which it was the great aim of the Prophet throughout his 
ministry' to remove or reconcile. The Hashimides owe their 
designation to Hishim, the great grandfather of the Prophet. 
His son Abdul Muttalib had several sons; one of them. 
Abbis, was the progenitor of the Abhaside Caliphs. Abfi 
Talib, another son. was the father of Ali the Caliph, whilst 
the youngest. Abdullah, was the Prophet’s father. 

Mu Awiyah was the first Caliph of tlie House of Ommeyya. 
On the death of Mu Swiyah's grandson, another member of 
the same family belonging to the Hakamite branch, named 
Merwln, assumed the Caliphate. Under his son 'Abdul Malik 
and grandson Walid. the Sunni Caliphate attained its widest 
expansion ; it extended from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean 
and from the Tagus to the sands of the Sahara and the confines 
of Abyssinia. In 749 a.c. Abu l Abbis. sumamed Saffili. a 
descendant of Abbis, the uncle of the Prophet, overthrew the 
Ommeyyade dynasty and was installed as Caliph, in place of 
MerwAn II., the last Pontiff of that House, in the Cathedral 
Mosque of Kiifa. where he received the Bai'at 1 of tin- j>coplr 
He then ascended the pulpit, recited the public sermon which 
the ImSm or his representative delivers at the public prayers. 

1 TJi* wcramentil oath ot fealty. 
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This notable address, religiously preserved by his successors, 
is to be found in the pages of the Arab historian Ibn-ul-Athlr. 
It is in effect a long vindication of the rights of the children 
of Abbis to the Caliphate. Ahri'l Ahbis was hcncefortlr 
the legitimate ruler of the Sunni world and the rightful 
spiritual Head of the Sunni Church. His first six successors 
were men of remarkable ability ; those who followed were of 
varying capacity, but a few possessed uncommon talent and 
learning. Mansur, the brother of Safl&h, who succeeded him 
in the Caliphate, founded Bagdad, which became their capital 
and seat of Government, and was usually called the D&r-ul- 
KhtlJ/at and the DiSr-ui-saJdm, " The Abode of the Caliphate " 
and " The Abode of Peace." Here the house of AbbAs exercised 
undisputed spiritual and temporal authority for centuries. 
Their great rivals of Cairo became extinct in Saladin’s time; 
the brilliant Orntncyyade dynasty of Cordova disappeared 
in the first decade of the eleventh century, riie Alniohadcs. 
the Almoravides, and the many Berber and Arab dynasties 
which, on the decline of the Almoravides, followed each other 
in succession in Morocco, had no valid title to the headship 
of the Sunni Church. The right of the AbbAsides to the 
5 unni Imamate stood unchallenged from the Atlantic to the 
Ganges, from the Black Sea and tlic Jaxartes to the Indian 
Ocean. In 493 of the Hegira (1099 a.c.) Yusuf bin TAshfin, 
the Almohade conqueror after the epoch-making battle of 
oz-Zallaka. where the Christian hordes were decisively beaten, 
obtained from the AbbAside Caliph al-Muktadi, a formal 
investiture with the title of Ai»e<rr-al-.\tuslivi<n ; and this was 
confirmed to him by the Caliph al-Mustazhir. It should lie 
liorne in mind tliat neither the *' Caliphs " of Cordova nor any 
of the Moslem sovereigns in after ages assumed the dignity of the 
representative of tlie Prophet (KhaJI/ai-ar-Raulf) or arrogated 
the title of A mecr-ul-Momintn 

For full five centuries Bagdad was the centre of all intel¬ 
lectual activity in Isliim ; and here the rules and regulations 
appertaining to the Caliphate, as also to other matters, secular 
and religious, were systematised. And the conception that the 
Caliph-Imilm was the divinely-appointed Vice-gercnt ol the 
Prophet became, as it is to-day. welded into the religious life of 
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the people. It will thus be seen that according to the Sunni 
doctrines the Caliph is not merely a secular sovereign ; he is 
the religious head of a Church and a commonwealth, the 
actual representative of Divine government. 1 

The AbbSside Caliphate lasted for five centuries from its 
first establishment until the destruction of Bagdad by the 
Mongols in 1258 of the Christian era. At that time Musta'sim 
b'Ulah was the Caliph, and he. together with his sons and the 
principal members of his family, perished in the general 
massacre; only those scions of the House of Abb&s escaped 
the slaughter who were absent from the capital, or succeeded 
in avoiding detection. 

For two years after the murder of Musta'sim b'lllah the 
Sunni world felt acutely the need of an Im&m and Caliph ; 
both the poignancy of the grief at the absence of a spiritual 
Head of the Faith, and the keenness of the necessity for a 
representative of the Prophet to bring solace and religious 
merit to the Faithful, arc pathetically voiced by the Arab 
historian of the Caliphs.* The devotions of the bring were 
devoid of that religious efficacy which is imparted to them by 
the presence in the world of an acknowledged Imam ; the 
prayers for the dead were equally without merit. Sultan 
Baibars felt with the whole Sunni world the need of a Caliph 
and Imam. The right to the Caliphate had become vested 
by five centuries of undisputed acknowledgment in the 
House of Abb&s; and a member of this family, Abu'l Kasim 
Ahmed, who had succeeded in making his escape from the 
massacre by the Mongols, was invited to Cairo for installation 
in the pontifical seat. On his arrival in the environs of 
Cairo, the Sultan, accompanied by the judges and great officers 
of State, went forth to greet him. The ceremony of installa¬ 
tion idescribed as imposing and sacred. His descent had to 
be proved first before the Chief Kan or Judge. After this was 
done, he was installed in the chair and acknowledged as Cabph, 
under the title of al-Mustansir b'lllah. "Seeking the help of 
the Lord." The first to take the oath of Bai'at was the Sultan 
Baibars himself; next came the Chief Kiri Taj-ud-din, the 
principal sheikhs and the ministers of State, and lastly the 
» SuyAti. » im . 
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nobles, according to their rank. This occurred on May 12th, 
1261. and the new Caliph’s name was impressed on the coinage 
and recited in the Khutba. On the following Friday he rode 
to the mosque in procession, wearing the hlack mantle of the 
Abbasides. 1 and delivered the pontifical sermon. As his 
installation as tlic Caliph of the Faithful was now complete, 
he proceeded to invest the Sultan with the robe and diploma 
so essential in the eyes of the orthodox for legitimate 
authority. 

The AbbAsidc Caliphate thus established in Cairo lasted for 
over two centuries and a-half. During this period Egypt was 
ruled by sovereigns who are designated in history as the 
Mameluke Sultans. Each Sultan on his accession to power 
received his investiture from the Caliph and " Imam of his 
time" {Imum-ul-Waki) and he professed to exercise his 
authority as the lieutenant and delegate of the Pontiff. The 
appointment of ministers of religion and administrators of 
justice was subject to the formal sanction of the Caliph. 
Though shorn of all its temporal powers, the religious prestige 
of the Caliphate was so great, and the conviction of its necessity 
as a factor in the life of the people so deep-rooted in the 
religious sentiments of the Sunni world, that twice after the 
fall of Bagdad the Musulman sovereigns of India received 
their investiture from the AbbAside Caliphs. Hie account 
of tlie reception in 134.} a.c. of the Caliph’s envoy by Sultan 
Mohammed Juna Khan Tughlak, the founder of the gigantic 
unfinished city of Tughlukabad. gives us an idea of the venera¬ 
tion in which the Pontiffs were held even in Hindustan, in 
those days said to be full six months' journey from Egypt. 
On the approach of the envoy the King, accompanied by the 
^yeda and the nobles, went out of the capital to greet him ; 
and when the Pontiff’s missive was handed to the Sultan he 
received it with the greatest reverence. The formal diploma 
of investiture legitimised the authority uf the King. The 
whole of this incident is celebrated in a poem still extant 
»n India by the poet laureate, the famous Badr-ud-din 
ChAch. 


c . oloaT , °* **■• «VW*»tdn, Vflute 0 f Dm Ornmrvyide* and 
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About the end of the fifteenth century the star of Selim I. ( 
also suroamcd Saffah, of the House of Othman, rose in the 
horizon. His victories over the enemies of IslAm had won for 
him the title of " Champion of the Faith ” ; and no other 
Moslem sovereign—not even his great rival Shalt Isma‘ 11 , 
the founder of the Sfifi dynasty in Persia and the creator of 
the first orthodox Shiah State,—equalled the Osmanli monarch 
in greatness and power. 

The closing decades of that century hud witnessed a vast 
change in the condition of Egypt, and the anarchy tliat liad set 
in under the later Mameluke Sultans reached its climax some 
years later. Invited by a section of the Egyptian people to 
restore order and peace in the distracted country, Selim easily 
overthrew the incompetent Mamelukes, and incorporated 
Egypt with his already vast dominions. At this period the 
Caliph who held the Vice-gerency of the Prophet bore the 
pontifical name of Al-Mutawakkil 'alA-Ali&h (" Contented 
in the grace of the Lord '*). According to the Sunni records, 
he perceived that the only Moslem sovereign who could com¬ 
bine in his own person the double functions of Caliph and 
Imam, and restore the Caliphate of Islam in theory and in 
fact, and discharge effectively the duties attached to that 
office, was Selim. He accordingly, in 1517. by a formal deed 
of assignment, transferred the Caliphate to the Ottumun 
conqueror, and, with his officials and dignitaries, " made the 
Bai'at on the hand of the Sultan." In the same year Selim 
received the homage of the Sharif of Mecca, Mohammed 
Abu'l BarakAt, a descendant of Ali, who presented by his son 
Abu Noumy on a silver salver the keys of the Kaaba and took 
the oath by the same proxy. The combination in Seliin of the 
AbbAside right by assignment and by Bai'at. and the adhesion 
of the representative of the Prophet's House who held at the 
time the guardianship of the Holy Cities, perfected the Ottoman 
Sultan's title to the Caliphate, " just as the adhesion of (the 
Caliph) AU had completed the title of the first three Caliphs/’ 
The solemn prayers with tlie usual Khutbas offered in Mecca 
and Medina for the Sultan gave the necessary finality to the 
right of Selim. Henceforth Constantinople, his scat of govern¬ 
ment, became the D(U-ul-KhilAfat. and began to be called 
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" Islambo),.Hie City oi Islam." Before long envoys arrived 

in Selim’s Court and that of his son, Solyman the Magnificent, 
from the rulers of the Sunni States to offer their homage; 
and thus, according to the Sunnis, the Caliphate became the 
heritage of the House of Othman, which they have enjoyed 
for four centuries without challenge or dispute. 
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T HE religion of Jesus bears Ihe narnc of Christianity, 
derived from his designation of Christ; that of Moses 
and of Buddha are known by the respective names 
of their teachers. The religion of Mntianuncd alone lias a 
distinctive appellation. It is Islim. 

In order to form a just appreciation of the religion of 
Mohammed it is necessary to understand aright the true 
significance of the word Islam. SaUtm (saLtnut), in its primary 
sense, means, to be tranquil, at rest, to have done one's duty, 
to have paid up, to bt at f*afe<l pteut ; in its secondary sense. 

* For tnoaUttoa, ten Appcmltx. 
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to surrender oneself to Him with whom peace is made. The 
noun derived from it means peace, greeting, safety, salvation. 
The word docs not imply, as is commonly supposed, absolute 
submission to God's will, but means, on the contrary, striving 
after righteousness. 

The essence of the ethical principles involved and embodied 
in Islam is thus summarised in the second chapter of the 
Koran . ” There is no doubt in this book—a guidance to the 
pious, who believe in the Unseen, who observe the prayers, 
and distribute (charity) out of what We have bestowed on 
them ; and who believe in that which We have commissioned 
thee with, and in that We commissioned others with before thcc, 
and who liave assurance in the life to coinc;—these have 
received the direction of their Lord." * 

The principal bases on which the Islamic system is founded 
are (1) a belief in the unity, immateriality, power, mercy, and 
supreme love of the Creator; (a) charity and brotherhood 
among mankind ; (3) subjugation of the passions; (4) the 
outpouring of a grateful heart to the Giver of all good; and 
(5) accountability for human actions in another existence. 
The grand and noble conceptions expressed in the Koran of 
the power and love of the Deity surpass everything of their 
kind in any other language. The unity of God. His immateri¬ 
ality. His majesty, His mercy, form the constant and never- 
ending theme of the most eloquent and soul-stirring passages. 
The flow of life, light, and spirituality never ceases. Hut 
throughout there is no trace of dogmatism. Appeal is made to 
the inner consciousness of man, to his intuitive reason alone. 

Let us now take a brief retrospect of the religious conceptions 
of the peoples of the world when the Prophet of Islam com¬ 
menced his preacliings. Among the licathen Arabs the idea 
of Godhead varied according to the culture of tlic individual 
or of the clan. With some it rose, comparatively speaking, 
to the " divinisation ” or deification of nature ; among others 
it fell to simple fetishism, the adoration of a piece of dough, 
a stick, or a stone. Some believed in a future life; others 
had no idea of it whatever. The pre-Islimitc Arabs liad their 
groves, their oracle-trees, their priestesses, like the Syro- 
1 Km An. ran li i-ft. 
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Phrcnicians. Phallic worship was not unknown to them; 
and the generative powers received adoration, like the hosts 
of heaven, under monuments of stone and wood. The wild 
denizens of the desert, then as now, could not be impervious 
to the idea of some unseen hand driving the blasts which swept 
over whole tracts, or forming tlic beautiful visions which rose 
before the traveller to lure him to destruction. And thus there 
floated in the Arab world an intangible, unrealised conception 
of a superior deity, the Lord of alL* 

The Jews, those great conservators of the monotheistic 
idea, as they have been generally regarded in history, probably 
might liave assisted in the formation of tliis conception. But 
they lit cm selves showed what strange metamorphoses can take 
place in the thoughts of a nation when not aided by a historical 
and rationalistic element in their religious code. 

The Jews had entered Arabia at various times, and under 
the pressure of various circumstances. Naturally, the con¬ 
ceptions of the different bodies of emigrants, refugees, or 
colonists would vary much. The ideas of the men driven out 
by the Assyrians or Babylonians would be more anthropo¬ 
morphic, more anthropopathir, than of those who lied before 
Vespasian, Trajan, or Hadrian The characteristics which 
had led the Israelites repeatedly to lapse into idolatry in their 
original homes, when seers were in their midst to denounce 
their Inicksiidings, would hardly preserve them from the 
heatlicnisra of their Arab brothers. With an idea of " the 
*jod of Abraham " they would naturally combine a material¬ 
istic conception of the deity, and hence we find them rearing 
" a statue representing Abraham, with the ram beside him 
ready for sacrifice," in the interior of the Kaatu. 

Amongst the later comers the Sluunmaites and the Zealots 
formed by far the largest proportion. Among them the 
worship of the law verged upon idolatry, and the Scribes and 
Kabbins claimed a respect almost approaching adoration. 
I hey believed themselves to be the guardians of the people, 
the preservers of law and tradition. " living exemplars and 
mirrors, in which the true mode of life, according to the law. 

1 ShahnilAni: talk the religion ut the inv-liUntite Arab* “enimktic 

polytlxninnutn. ‘ * 
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was preserved." 1 Tlicy looked upon themselves as the 
" flower of the nation." and they were considered, through 
their intercourse with God, to possess the gift of prophecy. 
In fart, by their people as well as by themselves they were 
regarded as the prime favourites of God.* The veneration of 
the Jew's for Moses went so far, says Josephus, that they 
reverenced his name next to that of God ; and this veneration 
they transferred to Ezra, the restorer of national life and law 
under the Ky&nian dynasty.* 

Besides, the mass of the Jews had never, probably, thoroughly 
abandoned the worship of tire Teraphim. a sort of household 
gods made in the shape of human beings, and constdted on all 
occasions as domestic oracles, or regarded perhaps more as 
guardian penates.* This worsliip must have been strengthened 
by contact with the heathen Arabs. 

Wlicn Jesus made his appearance in Jtuliea, the doctrine of 
divine unity and of a supreme Personal Will, overshadowing the 
universe with its might and grace, received acceptance only 
among one race—the worshippers of Jehovah. And even 
among them, despite all efforts to the contrary, the conception 
of the divinity bad either deteriorated by contact with heathen 
nations, or become modified by the influence of pagan phil¬ 
osophies On the one hand, Chakhco-Magiaii philosophy 
had left its tinger-mark indelibly impressed on the Jewish 
traditions; on the other, their best minds, whilst introducing 
among the Greek and Roman pliilosophcrs the conception of a 
great Primal Cause, had imbibed, in the schools of Alexandria, 
notions hardly reconcilable with their monotheistic creed. 

Tin- Hindus, with their multitudinous hordes of gods and 
goddesses ; the Mago-Zoroastrians. with their two divinities 
strugglmg for mastery ; the Greeks. Romans, and Egyptians, 
with their pantheons full of deities whose morality was below 
that of the worshippers.—such was the condition of the civilised 
world when Jesus commenced his preachings. With all his 
dreams and aspirations, his mind was absolutely exempt from 

• Dftllmpi, Tkt GtntiU and Ik* /nr, rol, ii. p. 308. 

• Jotephu*. Aniiyvuitt, xvii. 14. They mttt, to lo tpmk. Out BnhmdUt at 
JtUlaixn 

• tnm viL 10 H ,c i . * j odgrt ^ 
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those pretensions which have hem fixed on him by his over- 
zealous followers. He never claimed to be a " complement 
• •( ('fod,” or to be a ” hypostasis of the Divinity.*' 

Even modem idealistic Clvristianity lias tiot been able yet to 
shake itself free from the okl legacy bequeathed by the anthro¬ 
pomorphism of bygone ages. Age after age everything human 
has been eliminated from the history of the great Teacher, 
until his personality is lost in a mass of legends. The New 
Testament itself, with “ its incubation of a century.” leaves 
the revered figure clothed in a mist And each day the old 
idea of “ an Avon bom in the bosom of eternity," guthers force 
until the Council of Nice gives it a shape and consistency, and 
formulates it into a dogma 

Many minds, bewildered by the far-offness of the universal 
Father, seek a resting-place midway in a human personality 
which they call divine. It is this need of a nearer object of 
adoration which leads modem Christianity to give a name to 
an ideal, clothe it with flesh and blood, and worship it as a 
man-God. 

The gifted author of the Defect* of Modern Christianity con¬ 
siders the frequency with which the Nazarene Prophet asserted 
that he wns " the Son of God.” and demanded the same worship 
as God Himself, a proof of his Divinity. That Jesus ever 
maintained he was the Sou of God, in the sense in which it has 
been construed by Christian divines and apologists, we totally 
deny. Matthew Arnold has shown conclusively that the New 
Testament records are in many respects wholly unreliable. 
So far os the divinity of Christ is concerned, one can almost 
*?e the legend growing. Rut assuming that he made use of 
the expressions attributed to him. do they prove that he claimed 
to be “ the only-begotten of the Father ” ? Hus the apologist 
not heard of the Eastern dervish, famous now ns al-HallAj, 
who claimed to I* God Himself ? " An-al'HakA." "I um 

God—I am the Truth.*' said he ; and the Musultnau divines, 
like the Jewish Sanhedrim, pronounced him guilty of blas¬ 
phemy. and condemned him to death ? A poor simple heart, 
kindling with an exalted mysticism, was thus removed from 
earth. The BIkbl still believes that his master, “ the Gate " 
to eternal life, was not killed, but miraculously removed to 
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heaven. Can it l>e said that when AbO Mughis .U-Hallaj * 
and the Bab called themselves " Truth *' and the " Gate to 
heaven." they meant to imply that they were part of the 
Divinity, or, if they did, that tlicir " claim ” is tantamount to 
proof ? But. as we said before, we deny that Jesus, whose 
conceptions, when divested of the Aber^Unbe of his followers, 
were singularly free from exaggeration as to Ids own character 
or personality, ever used any expression to justify the demand 
attempted to be fixed upon him. His conception of the 
" Fatherhood ” of God embraced all humanity. .AH mankind 
were the children of God. and he was their Teacher sent by the 
Eternal Father.* The Christian had thus a nobler exemplar 
before him. The teachings of the Prophet of Nazareth should 
have elevated him to a purer conception of the Deity. But six 
centuries had surrounded the figure of Jestts with those myths 
which, in opposition to his own words, resolved him into a 
manifestation of the Godhead. The "Servant" took the 
place of the Master in the adoration of the world. The vulgar 
masses, unable to comprehend or realise this wonderful 
mixture of Neo-Pythagoreanism, Platonism, Judoo-Hellen¬ 
istic philosophy, and the teachings of Jesus, adored liim as 
God incarnate, or reverted to the primitive worship of relics 
and of a tinselled goddess who represented the pure mother 
of Jesus.* The Collyridiatis, who were by no means an un¬ 
important sect, went so far as to introduce in the Christian 
pantheon the Virgin Mary for God. and worship her as such, 
offering her a sort of twisted cake called collyris, whence the 
sect had its name. At the Council of Nice which definitely 
settled the nature of Jesus, there were men who held tliat 
besides " God the Father," there were two other gods— 

1 Abfi MugliLj ibn Maimlt. al Haiti}, died in the imme el UO He w*t i 
men of pure morale, great limplicity. a friend ol the poor, but a dtrumnr amt 
an rntliusiiut For un account ol tbo IMb and UAbritn. eee GobineAU. Lri 
Kthgunu el to Pkilosopkitt dsna f/f tw Ctv trait and the History of ikt 84k 
by t’rofenor E G Browne 

• The uae oI the weed ” Father " in relation to God wa» cut out from Idilin 
ownig to the perverrion ol the idea among thr then Chrmtaiu 

. l!P*f leaitfian tovrrrigue, indirectly i rum red by liUm, Im ovrt a wirtnrr 
battled agaiuct the growing degradation ol ChrUiiauitv, ttrived with all then 
might to make it run back in the channel printed <mt by the grmt Tear lief, 
bat lo no pttrpoar 
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Christ and the Virgin Mary.* And the Romanists even now, 
it is said, call the mother of Jesus the complement of the Trinity. 

In the long night of superstition the Christians had wandered 
far away from the simplicity of the Nazarene teachings. The 
worship of images, saints, and relics had become inseparably 
blended with the religion of Jesus. The practices which he 
had denounced, the evils which he had reprehended, were, 
one by one, incorporated with his faith. The holy ground 
where the revered Teacher had lived and walked was involved 
in a cloud of miracles and visions, and “ the nerves of the mind 
were benumbed by the liabits of obedience and belief.” * 

Against all the absurdities wc liave described above, the 
life-aim of Mohammed was directed. Addressing, with the 
voice of truth, inspired by deep communion with the God of 
the Universe, the fetish-worshippers of the Arabian tribes on 
one side and the followers of degraded Christianity and Judaism 
on the other, Mohammed, that “ master of speech.” as he lias 
been truly called, never travelled out of the province of reason, 
and made them all blush at the munstrousness of their beliefs. 
Mohammed, the grand apostle of the unity of God, thus stands 
forth in history in noble conflict with the retrogressive tendency 
of man to associate other beings with the Creator of the 
universe. Ever and anon in the Koran occur passages, fervid 
and burning, like the following : " Your God is one God; 
there is no God but He, the Most Merciful. In the creation of 
the heaven and earth, and the alternation of night and day. 
and in tlic ship which saileth on the sea, Laden with what is 
profitable to mankind ; and in the rain-water which God 
sendeth from heaven, quickening again the dead earth, and the 
animal-, of all sorts which cover its surface ; and in the change 
of winds, and the clouds balanced between heaven and earth,— 

' Moubcim, vot. f. p. 4V». 

•Mu***. EtUtnaihraJ Hiu vo* i p. 43a: comp. >lw ilallam, Con 11 
tun vf England, chap 11 . p. 75. From llie text It will be seen bow much 
truth these U In the assertion that IiUm derived " everythin# good tt contain* ” 
ttoru Judaism or Christianitv. " It has been the fashion." says Deutsdi. 
., yttl* whatever ts good In Mohammedanism to Christianity W* tear 
, ts not compatible with the result* of honest investigation. Foe 

M Anhisn Clinrtianity at the timo ot Mohammed, the In* said, pnhape, tbo 
- . ■ By the side of It rven modem Atnharie < hmtuntty, of which 
T? l’ n * ar “ *uch astounding accounts appeals pnre and rxaltcd ' —Quarterly 
Krvum. No 034 p ji,. 
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arc signs 10 people of understanding ; yet some men take idols 
beside God, and love them as with the love due to God/' 1 
What a depth of sympathy towards those benighted people 
do these words convey ! Again : " It is He who causcth the 
lightning to appear unto you (to strike) fear and (to raise) 
hope; and formeth the pregnant clouds. The thunder 
edebrateth Ills praise, and the angels also. ... He launcheth 
His thunderbolts, and striketli therewith whom He plcascth 
while they dispute concerning Him. ... It is He who of right 
ought to be invoked, and those (the idols) whom they invoke 
besides Him shall not respond to them at all; otherwise than 
as he who stretched forth his hands to tlic water that it may 
ascend to his mouth when it cannot ascend (thither). 1 He 
hath created the heavens and the earth to (manifest His) 
justice ; far he that from Him which they associate with Him 
He hath created man . . . and behold he is a professed disputer. 
He hath likewise created the cattle for you, and the)' arc a 
credit unto you when they come trooping home at evctiing- 
time, or are led forth to pasture in the morn. ... And He 
hath subjected the night and day to your service ; and the sun 
and the moon and the stars arc all bound by His laws. ... It 
is He who hath subjected the sea unto you. and thou seest the 
ships ploughing the deep . .. and that ye might render thanks. 
. . . Shall He therefore who crcateth be as he who createth 
not } Do ye not therefore take heed ? If yc were to reckon 
up the blessings of God, ye shall not be able to compute their 
number; God is surely gracious and merciful. He knoweth 
that which ye conceal and that which ye publish. But those 
[the idols] whom ye invoke, besides the Lord, create nothing, 
but are themselves created. They are dead and not 
living." * 

" God t there is no God but He—the Living, the Eternal 
No slumber scueth Him. Whatsoever is in heaven or in earth 
is His. Who can intercede with Him but by His own permis¬ 
sion ? He knows what has been before, and what shall be 
after them ; yet nought of His knowledge shall they grasp 
hut He willcth. His Throne reacheth over the heavens and 

* Sara kk. 13ft 160 
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llic earth, and tl»e upholding of tlicm both burrlcneth Him 
not.. . .• lie throweth the veil ol night over the day, pursuing 
it quickly. He created the sun, moon, and stars subjected to 
laws by His behest, Is not all creation and all empire His? 
Blessed be the Lord of the worlds.* Say, He alone is God : 
God the Eternal. He begetteth not, and He is not begotten ; 
there is none like unto Him. Praise be to God, the Lord of the 
worlds. tl»e Compassionate, the Merciful. King on the day of 
reckoning; Tltee only do we worship, and to Thee do we cry 
for help. Gtiidc us on the straight path.—the path of those 
to whom Thou art gracious, with whom Thou art not angry; 
such as go not astray.*. . . Against the evil in His creation 
I betake me to the Lord of the daybreak." “ Thou needest 
not raise thy voice, for He knoweth the secret whisper, and what 
is yet more hidden. Say. Whose is what is in the heavens and 
the earth ? Say, God's who lias imposed mercy on Himself. 4 
... With Him are the keys of the unseen. None knows them 
save He; He knows what is in the land and in the sea ; no 
leaf lalleth but He knoweth it; nor is there a grain in the 
darkness under the earth, nor a thing, green or sere, but it is 
recorded by itself. He taketh your souls in the night, and 
knoweth what the work of your day deserveth; then He 
awaketh you, that the set life-term may be fulfilled ; then 
unto Him shall ye return, and tlien shall He declare unto yim 
wlwt you have wrought * Verily, God it is who cleaves out 
the gram and the date-stone; He brings forth the living from 
the dead, and it is He who brings the dead from the living. 
There is God I How then can ye be beguiled? 11 
“ It is He who cleaves out the morning, and makes night a 
repose, and the sun and the moon two reckonings; that is the 
decree of the Mighty, the Wise. 4 

• i " * • • • 

" There is God for you, your laird ! There is no God but 
He, the Creator of everything . then worship Him, for He over 
everything keeps guard I M 

1 Sum ii. a 55. • Sura rtl. 54. 

* Tlil» b the Surat -ul F.Uiha the opening chapter of the Koran. 

' Sura vi. 1*. * Sum vi. jp, 60 
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" Sight perceives Him not, but he perceives men's sights; 
for He is the knower of secrets the Aware.” 1 

” Say, Verily my prayers anil my devotion, and my life and 
iny death, belong to God. the Lord of the worlds." * 

“ Dost thou not perceive that all creatures both in heaven 
and earth praise God ; and the birds also ? 

" Every one knoweth His prayer and His praise. 

" Unto God bdongeth the kingdom of heaven and earth : 
and unto God shall be the return. 

" Whose is the kingdom of the heavens and of the earth ? 
There is no God but He! He maketh alive and killeth.*. . . 
He is the Living One. No God is there but He. Call then 
upon Him, and offer Him a pure worship. Praise be to God. 
the Lord of the worlds!... My prayers and my worship 
and my life and my death are unto God. Lord of the worlds. 
He hath no associate * It is He who hath brought you forth, 
and gifted you with hearing and sight and heart ; yet how few 
are grateful (... It is He who hath sown you in the earth, 
and to Him shall ye be gathered.*... O my Lord, place me 
not among the ungodly people* ... He it is who ordaineth 
the night as a garment and sleep for rest, and ordaineth the 
day for waking up to life." 7 

" Is n °t He the more worthy who answereth the oppressed 
when they cry to Him, and taketh off their ills, and maketh 
you to succeed your sires on the earth ? • God the Almighty, 
the All-knowing, Forgiver of Sin, and Receiver of Penitence."* 
Shall 1 seek any other Lord than God, when He is Lord of 
all things ? No soul shall labour but for itself, and no burdened 
one shall bear another's burden."*• 

*' At last ye shall return to your Lord, and He will declare 
that to you about which you differ.** Knower of the hiddrn 
and the manifest 1 the Great, the Most High I . . . Alike to 
Him is that person among you wlio conrealeth his words, and 
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lie that tclleth them abroad; he who hideth him in the night, 
and he who cometh forth in the day.' - * 

“ God is the light ol the heavens and the earth ; His light 
is as a niche in which is a lamp, and the lamp is in a glass; 
the glass is as though it were a glittering star; it is lit from a 
blessed tree, an olive neither of the east nor of the west, the 
oil of which would well-nigh give light though no fire touched 
it—light upon light! God guides to His light whom He 
pleases; and God strikes out parables for men, and God all 
things doth know." 

" In the houses God lias permitted to be reared and His name 
to be mentioned therein, His praises are celebrated therein 
mornings and evenings." 

" Men whom neither merchandise nor selling divert from 
the remembrance of God, and steadfastness in prayer and 
giving alms, who fear a day when hearts and eyes shall be 
upset, tliat God may recompense them for the best they have 
done, and give them increase of His grace ; for God provides 
wltom He pleases without count.” 

But those who misbelieve, their works are like the mirage 
in a plain,—the thirsty counts it water till when he comes to 
it he finds nothing, but he finds that God is with liim, and He 
will pay him his account, for God is quick to take account." 

" Of like darkness on a deep sea ; there covers it a wave, 
above which is a wave, above which is a cloud,—darknesses one 
above the other,—when one puts out his hand he can scarcely 
see it. for lie to whom God has given no light he has no light." 

Hast thou seen that God ? All who are in the heavens and 
the earth celebrate His praises, and the birds, too. spreading 
out their wings ; each one knows its prayer and its praise, and 
God knows what they do." 

Hast thou not seen that God drives the clouds, and then 
reunites them, and then accumulates them, and thou mayest 
see the rain coming forth from their midst; and He sends down 
from the sky mountains with hail therein, and He makes it 
fall on whom He pleases, and He turns it from whom He 
pleases; the flashing of His lightning well-nigh goes off with 
their sight.” 
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" God interchanges the night and the day ; verily in that is 
a lesson tn those, endowed with sight." 

The chapter entitled ** The Merciful," which has been well 
called the licnedicilc of Islam, furnishes one of the finest ex¬ 
amples of the Prophet's appeal to the testimony of nature. 

” The sun and the moon in their appointed time. 

The herbs and the trees adore, 

And the heavens He raised them, and set the* Balance that 
ye should not be outrageous in the balance ; 

But weigh ye aright and stint not the measure. 

And the earth. He has set it for living creatures : 

Therein are fruits, and palms with sheaths, and grain with 
chaff and frequent shoots. 

He created man of crackling clay like the potter’s, and He 
created the firmament from the smokeless fire. 

* • • «. • • 

The Lord of tl»c two easts and the Lord of the two wests. 
He has let loose the two seas that meet together ; between 
them is a barrier they cannot pass. 

He brings forth from each pearls both great and small t 

* • f * • « I 

His are the ships which rear aloft in the sea like mountains. 
Every one upon it is transient, but the face- of thy laird 
endowed with majesty and honour shall endure. 

* • • • •' i • 

Of Him whosoever is in the heaven and in the earth does 
beg : every day is He in [some fresh] work. 

Blessed be the name of thy Lord, possessed of majesty and 
glory." 

" Every man's actions have we hung round his neck, and on 
the last day shall be laid before him a wide-opened Ihjok.” 1 . , , 
By a soul, and Him who balanced it. and intimated to it 
its wickedness and its piety, blest now is he who hath kept it 
pure, and undone is he who hath corrupted it.*'* ... ** No 
defect canst thou set in the creation of the God of mercy; 

* Sun xvii. «}. « Sun xd. 7^. 
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repeat the gaze, scosr thou a single flaw, then twice more 
repeat the gaze, thy gaze shall return to thcc dulled and 
weary. 1 .. . " He quickeneth the earth when it is dead ; 
so too shall you be brought to life." 

" The heavens and the earth stand firm at His bidding; 
hereafter when at once He shall summon you from the earth, 
forth shall ye come." 1 . . . " When the sun shall be folded 
up. and the stare shall fall, and when the mountains shall be 
set in motion ; when the she-camcls sliall be left, and the wild 
beasts shall be gathered together ; when the seas shall boil, 
and souls be re-paired [with their bodies]; when the female 
child tliat was buried alive shall be asked for what crime she 
wa> put to death ; when the leaves of the Book shall be un¬ 
rolled, and the heavens shall be stripped away, and the lire 
of hell blaze forth, and paradise draw nigh, then shall every 
soul know what it hath done." * . .. " What knowledge hast 
thou [Mohammed] of the hour ? Only God knoweth its period. 
It U for thee only to warn those who fear it.” ... " What 
i-Jiall teach thee the inevitable ? Thamud and Ad treated 
the Day of Decision as a lie. They were destroyed with 
thunderbolts and roaring blasts." 

And yet with all His might. His tender care and pity are 
all-embracing: 

By the noonday brightness, and by the night when it 
darkeneth. thy Lord hath not forsaken thee, neither hath He 
U-en displeased. Surely the future shall be better for thcc 
than the past ; and in the end He shall be bounteous to thee, 
and thou shall be satisfied. Did He not find thee an orplian, 
aud give thcc a home ; erring, and guided thee ; needy, and 
enriched thcc ? As to the orphan, then, wrong him not : 
•»nd chide not away him that asketh of thee, and tell abroad 
tin? favours of thy Lorel." 4 " Did yc think Wc had niude you 
for spurt, and tliat ye should not be brought back again to us ? " 
0 oar punish us not if we forget and fall into sin ; 
Wot out our sins and forgive us.” " Have mercy, O Lord, 
for of the merciful. Thou art the best." 4 " The heavy laden 
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shall not bear another’s load. We never punished till wc had 
sent an apostle.” *' This clear Book, behold, on it blessed 
night have wc sent it down lor a warning to mankind." " Not 
to sadden thee have wc sent it thee." 

And so on goes this wonderful book, appealing to the nobler 
feelings of man,—his inner consciousness and his moral sense, 
proving and manifesting the enormity of idolatrous beliefs 
Scarcely a chapter but contains some fervid passages on the 
power, mercy, and unity of God. The Isl&mic conception of 
the Almighty has been misunderstood by Christian writers 
The God of IslAm is commonly represented as " a pitiless 
tyrant, who plays with humanity as on a chess-board, und works 
out His game without regard to the sacrifice of the pieces." 
Let us see if this estimate is correct. The God of lslAm is the 
All-mighty, the All-knowing, the All-just, the Lord of the 
worlds, the Author of the heavens and the earth, the Creator 
of life and death, in whose hand is dominion and irresistible 
power ; the great, all-powerful Lord of the glorious Throne. 
God is the Mighty, the Strong, the Most High, the Producer, 
the Maker, the Fashioner, the Wise, the Just, the True, the 
Swift in reckoning, who knowctli every ant's weight of good 
and of ill that each man hath done, and who suffereth not the 
reward of the faithful to perish. But the Almighty, the All- 
wise, is also the King, the Holy, the Peaceful, the Faithful, 
the Guardian over His servants, the Shclterer of the orphan, 
the Guide of the erring, the Deliverer from every affliction, 
the Friend of the bereaved, the Consoler of the afflicted; 
in His band is good, and He is the generous Lord, the Gracious, 
the Hearer, the Ncar-at-Hand. the Compassionate, the Merciful, 
the Very-forgiving, whose love for man is more tender than 
that of the mother-bird for her young. 

The mercy of the Almighty is one of the grandest themes of 
the Koran. The very name [Ar-RahmanJ with which each 
chapter opens, and with which He is invoked, expresses a deep, 
all-penetrating conviction of that love, that divine mercy 
which enfolds creation . 1 

The moral debasement of the followers of the two previous 
Dispensations wrings the Teacher's heart, and then burst forth 
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denunciations on the Christians and the Jews for the super¬ 
stitious rites they practised in defiance of tlte warnings of their 
prophets. Hie fire of religious real, that had burned in the 
bosoms of Isaiah and Jeremiah, was rekindled in the breast 
of another and far greater man. He denounces ; but above 
the wail, the cry of agony at the degradation of humanity, is 
b»ard the voice of hope. 

Thr Korin severely censures the Jews for their " worship 
of false gods and idols.” the teraphim before referred to, and 
for their exaggerated reverence for tire memory of Ezra; 
tbi- Christians, for their adoration of Jesus and his mother. 

I last thou not seen those to whom a portion of the Scriptures 
have been given ? They believe in false gods and idols. They 
say to the unbelievers they are better directed in tire right 
way than those that believe [the Moslems].'* * “ The Jews 
say. Ezra is the son of God; the Christians say. al-Masih 
(Jesus) is the son of God. How infatuated they are! They 
take their priests and their monks for their lords besides 
(, °d —, They seek to extinguish the light of God with 
tbeir mouths.”*... "The Jews and the Christians say. 
" r arc the children of God. and His beloved." • “Many 
of those unto whom the Scriptures have been given * desire 
to render you again unbelievers, after ye have believed. . . . 
He constant in prayer, and give alms ; and what good yc have 
sent before you for your souls, yc shall find it with God." . . . 

They say. Verily, none shall enter paradise except those who 
arc Jews or Christians. . .. Say, Produce your proof if ye 
speak the truth. Nay, but he who directeth towards God. 
and doth that which is right, he shall have his reward with 
his Lord."* 

0 y® who have received the Scriptures, exceed not the just 
«*ounds in your religion, neither say of God otherwise than the 
tnith. Verily, al-Maslh. the son of Mary, is the apostle of 
<»°d .md His word. Believe therefore in God and His apostles, 
and say not, Tlurre are three Gods ; forbear this . . . al-Maslh 
doth not proudly disdain to be a servant unto God.” * " It 

* br. .|}. « Sur» ix. 30-52. 

' Tt»e Jew*. tUr Christiana, and the Zoroontriana. 

‘Sura iv. 171, 


• Sura v. 18. 

» Sara r. T05. to6. 
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beseemcth not a man, that God should give him the Scriptures, 
and the wisdom, and the gift of prophecy, and that then he 
should say to his followers, ’ Be ye worshippers of me, as well 
as of God, hut rather, * Be ye perfect in things pertaining 
to God, since ye know the Scriptures, and have studied 
deep.’ *’ 

The following passage shows the feeling with wliirh such 
religious conceptions were regarded " They say the God of 
mercy hath gotten to himself a son. 1 Now have ye uttered a 
grievous thing ; and it wanted but little that the heaven should 
be torn open, and that the earth cleave asunder, and the 
mountains fall down, for that they attribute children unto the 
Merciful ; whereas it is not meet for God to have children. 
\ enly there is none in heaven or on earth but shall approach 
the Merciful as His servant. He cncompasseth them.” * ... 

But the inspired Preacher whose mission it is to proclaim 
the truth does not confound the good with the bad : " Vet 
they are not all alike . there ore of those who have received 
f )C r ^ r !P turcs - upright people ; they meditate on the signs 
ol God in the night season, and worship ; they believe in God 
and the last day; and command that which is just; and 
forbid that which is unjust, and zealously strive to excel in 
good works ; these arc of the righteous.” * 

The mutual and burning liatrcd of Jew mid Christian, the 
savage wars of Ncstorian and Monophy^itc, the meaningless 
wrangle of the sects, the heartless and heart-rending logomachy 
ot the Byzantine clergy, ever and anon bring down denuncia¬ 
tions like the following : 

if rT?i? t ^ US 1 an<1 J 0t ?f r , a I >ostles wc 6 avc manifcst signs ; and 
f God had pleased, their followers would not have fallen into 
these disputes But God docth what He will! " " Mankind 

and P^P^ 0, God sent them prophets of wanting 

and glad tidings, and the Book of Tmth to settle all disputes. 
^et none disputed like those to whom the Book had been sent; 

of SKSr f t d Wth jealoU5 >' of cach ot her " » O people 

aLut .l^\ y t Wra ! lglC ab ° Ut AbraJiani ? Why contend 
about that whereof ye know nothing ? *’ 

The primary aim of the neve Dispensation was to infnse or 

s "* i 
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revive in the heart of humanity a living perception of truth 
in the common relations oi life. “ The moral ideal of the new 
gospel.” to use the phraseology oi an eminent writer, " was 
set in the common sense of dutv and the familiar instances of 
love." 

" Verily, those people ' have now passed away ; they have 
the reward of their deeds; and ye shall have the meed of 
yours; of their doings ye shall not be questioned." * " Every 
soul shall bear the good and the evil for which it lias laboured ; 
and God will burden none beyond its power." " Blessed is 
he who giveth away his substance that he may become pure, 
;ind who offereth not favours to any one for the sake of recorn* 
pense . . . but only as seeking the approval of his Lord the 
Most High."* 

" They arc the blest who, though longing for it themselves, 
bestowed their food on the poor and the orphan and tlic 
captive [saying], ' We feed you for the sake of God : wc seek 
from you neither recompense nor thanks.’ " 4 

W orship God alone; be kind to kindred and servants, 
orphans and the poor; speak righteously to men, pray, and 
pay alms." " Defer humbly to your parents ; with humility 
and tenderness say, O Lord, be merciful to them, even as they 
brought me up when 1 was helpless." "Abandon the old 
biubarities, blood-vengeance, and child-murder, and he united 
as one flesh." " Do thy alms openly or in secret, for both 
are well.'’ Give of that which hath been given you before 
the day comcth when there shall be no t raffle king, nor friend¬ 
ship, nor intercession." " Wouldst thou be taught the steep 
path] ? It is to ransom the captive, to feed the hungry, the 
kindred, the orphan, and him whose mouth is in the dust." 

lit- of those who enjoin steadfastness and compassion on 
others. * “ W'oc to them that make show of piety, and 
refuse help to the needy." " Make not your alms void by 
reproaches or injury." " Forgiveness and kind speech are 
better than favours with annoyance." "Abandon usury." 

He who spendeth his substance to be seen of men, is like a 

1 l-t. Abraham. IshmarJ. ami Isaac, and the tribe* 

* Sara ii uS. * Sura xcii. |8. *o. 

• Sura Uxvi 8, 9. * Sura xc. ia-17. 
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rock with thin soil over it. whereon Ihe rain fulleth and leavcth 
>« hard. But they who expend their substance to please God 
and establish their souls, are like a garden on a hill, on which 
the nun talicth and it yieldcth its Iniits twofold; and even 
u the rain doth not fall, yet is there a dew." 

" Judge between men with truth, and follow not thy passions, 
lest they cause thee to crT from the way of God." 1 " Covet 
not another's gifts from God." " There'is no piety in turning 
the face cast or west, but in believing in God only and doing 

’ Makc tl,c of ad things ; enjoin justice and avoid 
the foolish ; and if Satan stir thee to evil, take refuge in God." 

Touch not the goods of the orphan.* Perform vour covenant 
and walk not proudly on the earth." "The birth of a 
daughter brings dark shadows on a man's face."... " Kill 
not vour children for fear of want: for them and for you will 
Ve provide, \crily tlic killing them is a great wickedness." * 

God hath given you wives that yc may put love and tender¬ 
ness between you.” 

"Reverence the wombs that bear you.” "Commit not 
adultery ; lor it is a foul thing and an evil way/* • tjn 

believer restrain his eyes from lust; let women make no 
display of ornaments, save to their own kindred.” 

" Know ye that this world's life is a cheat, the multiplying 
of nches and children is like the plants that spring up after 
nun. rejoicing the husbandman, then turn yellow and wither 
away. In the next life is severe chastisement, or else pardon 
from God and His peace." "Abandon the semblance of 
wickedness and wickedness itself. They, verily, whose only 
acquirement is iniquity, shall be rewarded for what they 
shall have gained. ' • " Those who abstain from vanities and 
he indulgence of their passions, give alms, offer prayers, and 
nd well their trusts and their covenants, these shall be the 
heirs of eternal happiness.” • " Show kindness to your parents, 
hether otic or both of them attain to old age with thee and 

thLTL.°» T. Fie ! neither nr P roach «*«n : but speak to 
both with respectful speech and tender affection."* 


* Sura xxxviii. 

* Sara xvil. 

* Sara xr»t. a j. 


* S«ua xvu. 

• Sura vi «n 


1 Sora xrii jj. 
• Sora xxtix. 8. 
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" And to him who is of kin render his due, and also to the poor 
and to the wayfarer; yet waste not wastefully." 1 

" And let not thy hand be tied up to thy neck ; nor yet 
open it with all openness, lest thou sit thee down in rebuke in 
beggary.” * ” Enjoin my servants to speak in kindly sort." * 
"Turn aside evil with that which is better." ' "Just balances 
will We set up for the day of the Resurrection, neither shall any 
soul lx- wronged in aught ; though were a work but the weight 
of a groin of mustard seed. We would bring it forth to be weighed : 
and Our reckoning will suffice." * " Seek pardon of your Lord 
and be turned unto Him : verily, my Lord is merciful, loving." * 
“ And your Lord saith, ' Call upon me. I will hearken unto 
you." 1 “ Say ; 0 my servants who have transgressed to 

your own injury’, despair not of God’s mercy, for all sins doth 
God forgive. Gracious, merciful is He !" * " The good 

word riseth up to Him, and the righteous deed will He 
exalt." • 

" Truly my Lord hath forbidden filthy actiuns. whether 
open or secret, and iniquity, and unjust violence." 10 

" Call upon your Lord with lowliness and in secret, for He 
loveth not transgressors. And commit not disorders on the 
well-ordered earth after it liath been well ordered ; and call 
on Him with fear and longing desire : Verily the mercy of God 
is nigh unto the righteous." " " Moreover, We have enjoined 
on man to show kindness to his parents. With pain his 
mother beareth him ; with pain she bringeth him forth : and 
he saith, ' O my Lord 1 stir me up to be grateful for Thy 
favours wherewith Thou hast favoured me and my parents, 
and to good works which shall please Thee ; and prosper me 
in my offspring : for to Thee am I turned, and am resigned to 
Thy will.’ " “ " For them is a dwelling of peace with their 
Lord; and in recompense for their works shall He be their 
protector." u " Lost are they who. in their ignorance, have 
foolishly slain their children, and have forbidden that w’hich 


1 Surm xvii 36 
• Sura noil. 96 
’ Surm ml to. 

“ Sura vIL jy 
M Surm vi *8. 


* Sura xvu. sv. 

* Surm xxi 47. 

* Sura mix. S 3 
“ Surm vii. 53-58 


• Surm xvii. jj. 

' Sun ml. 
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‘•t'rl hath given them lor food, devising an untruth against 
<jod! Now have they erred; and they were not rightly 
guided.” 1 

The likeness of those who expend their wealth lor the 
cause of God, is that of a grain of corn which produceth seven 
cars, and in each car a hundred grains ; they who expend their 
wealth for the cause of God, and never follow what they have 
laid out with reproaches or harm, shall luivc their reward with 
their Lord ; no fear shall come upon them, neither shall they 

, put to grief. A kind speech and forgiveness is better than 
alms followed by injury.” * 

" God wM n <d burden any soul bevond its power. It shall 
enjoy the good which it hath acquired, and shall bear the evil 
for the acquirement of which it laboured.” ... " O Lord ! 
punish us not if wi forget, or fall into sin. (J our Lord I and 
ay not on us a load like that which Thou hast laid on those who 
have lwen before us, O our Lord 1 And lay not on us that for 
winch we have not strength : but blot out our sins and forgive 
us and have pity on us.” » *' The patient and the truthful, 
the lowly and the charitable, they- who seek pardon at each 
daybreak : ... Who give alms, alike in prosperity and 
m success, and who master their anger, and forgive (.there I 
God Jovcth the doers of good " ; » [theirs a goodly home with 
their Lord.j O out Lord ! forgive us then our sin. and hide 
away from us our evil deeds, and cause us to die with the 
righteous : • . .. And their Ivord answereth them, ‘ I 
\n not suffer the work of him among you that worketh, 
whether of male or female, to be lost, the cme of vou ts the 
issue of the other. ” ’ ” And fear ye God. in whosi name vc 
ask favours of cadi olher — and respect women.” • 

And marry not women whom your fathers have married . 
lor this is a shame, and hateful, and an evil wav " • 

*' tS by " hiCh GOd ha,h ni “ d Mmc VW ‘ 

• Be good to parents, and to kindred, and to orphans, and 


• Sura vi. 14 1 . 

• Sura ii. 286. 

• Sura iii 192 

• Sura iv. xt. 


* Sura ii 261-263, 

* Sura lit 16 

’ Sura lii 194 
“ Sura fv. jj 


* Sura iii. 1*8- 

• Sura iv. 1. 
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to the poor, and to a neighbour, whether kinsman or new¬ 
comer, sind to a fellow-traveller, and to the wayfarer, and to 
the slaves whom your right hands hold ; verily, («od loveth 
not the proud, the vain boaster.’" * “ He who shall mediate 
between men for a good purpose shall be the gainer by it. 
But he who shall mediate with an evil mediation shall reap 
the fruit of it. And God kcepeth watch over everything.** • 
" 0 ye Moslems 1 stand fast to justice, when ye bear witness 
before (Tod. though it be against yourselves, or your parents 
or your kindred, whether the party be rich or poor. God 
is nearer than you to both. Therefore follow not passion, 
lest ye swerve from truth.” * 

Do the preachings of this desert-bom Prophet, addressing a 
larger world and a more advanced humanity, in the nobility of^ 
tlveir love, in their strivings and yearnings for the true, the 
pure, and the holy, fall short of the warnings of Isaiah or 
*' the tender appeals of Jesus ? ” 

The poor and the orphan, the humble dweller of the earth 
“ with his mouth in the dust,” the unfortunate being l>ereft 
in early life of parental care, are ever the objects of his tenderest 
solicitude. Ever and again he announces that the path which 
leads to God is the helping of the orphan, the relieving of the 
poor, and the ransoming of the captive. His pity and love 
were not confined to Ids fellow-beings, the brute creation 
shared with them his sympathy and tenderness. 

" A man once came to him with a bundle, and said ' O 
Prophet, 1 passed through a wood and heard the voice of the 
young of birds, and I took them and put them in my carpet, 
and their mother came fluttering round my head." And the 
Prophet said : ' Put them down '; and when he had put them 
down the mother joined the young. And the Prophet said 
" Do you wonder at the affection of the mother towards her 
young ? I swear by Him who has sent me. Verily. God is more 
loving to His servants than the mother to these young birds. 
Return them to the place from which ye took them, and let 

their mother be with them..Fear God with regard to 

animals.” said Mohammed ; " ride them when they arc fit to 
lx- ridden, and get off when they arc tired. Verily, there arc 
• Stir* Iv 36 ' Stint tv. 8* Sor* hr. » 3 S- 
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rewards for our doing good to dumb animals, and giving them 
water to drink." 

In tlie Koran, animal life stands on the same footing as 
human life in the sight of the Creator. " There is no beast on 
earth, says the Koran, " nor bird which flieth with its wings, 
but the same is a people like unto you—unto tlie Lord * btd) 
they return." It took centuries for Christendom to awaken to 
a sense of duty towards the animal creation. Long before the 
l iiristion nations ever dreamt of extending towards animals 
tenderness and humanity, Mohammed proclaimed in impressive 
words the duty of mankind towards their dumb and humble 
servitors. These precepts of tenderness so lovingly embalmed 
in the creed are faithfully rendered into a common duty of 
^everyday life in the world of I si Am 
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F OR the conservation of a true religious spirit, Mohammed 
attached to his precepts certain practical duties, of 
which the following are the principal (i) prayer. (-> 
fasting, ( 3 ) alms-giving, and ( 4 ) pilgrimage. 

Man's consciousness of a supreme, all-pervading 1 ’ower. 
his helplessness in the eternal conflict of nature; his sense of 
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Ix ni'factinn.—all lead him to pour out tin* overflowing senti¬ 
ments of lus heart in words of gratitude and love, or repentance 
.uid solicitation, to One who is every-wakeful and merciful. 
Prayers are only the utterance of the sentiments which fill 
the human heart. All these emotions, however, are the result 
o a superior development. The savage, if supplications do 
not answer lus purpose, resorts to the castigation of his fetish. 

ot every religious system possessing any organic element 
has recognised, in some shape, the efficacy of prayer. In 
most, however, the theurgic character predominates over the 
* ,n some, the moral idea is entirely wanting. 

The early Hindu worship consisted of two sets of acts— 
oblations and sacrifice accompanied with invocations In 
the infancy of religious thought the gods are supposed to 
possess the same appetites and passions as human beings: 
and thus whilst man needs material benefits, the gods require 
offerings and propitiation. Tiffs idea often finds expression 
m the old hymns of the Rig Veda. With the development of 
religious conceptions, it is probable tliat. among at least the 
more advanced or thoughtful minds, the significance attached 
to oblations and sacrifice underwent considerable modification 
But as the hold of the priestly caste, which claimed the posses¬ 
sion of a secret virtue " transmissible only through the blood 
strengthened on the minds of the masses. Brahmanism ciystal- 
into a literally sacrificial cult. The sacrifice could be 
performed only by the priest according to rigid and unalterable 
formula:; whilst he recited the mantras and went through the 
me* in a mechanical spirit, without religious feeling or 
enthusiasm, the worshipper stood by, a passive spectator of 
the worship which was performed on lus behalf. The smallest 
mistake undid the efficacy of the observances. The devotional 

22'* h T^ er ' “j" not entirely wanting, or the 

Bhagmmd (,\ta could not have been composed. But for the 
people «s a whole, their worship hud become a vast system of 
samnee, the value of which depended not so much upon Hu¬ 
moral conduct of the individual worshipper as Jem the 

U * ofr,aa,ing P riest - The former lid only 
th/rime ffiCaCy * thC ^ — of legal 
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The Mago-Zoroastrian and the Sabaean lived in an atmos¬ 
phere of prayer. The Zoroastrian prayed when he sneezed, 
when he cut "his nails or hair, while preparing meals, day and 
night, at the lighting of lamps, etc. Ormuzd was first invoked, 
and then not only heaven, earth, the elements and stars, but 
trees, especially the moon-plant, 1 and beasts. The formula 
were often to be repeated as many as twelve hundred times.* 
The moral idea, however pure with the few. would be perfectly 
eliminated from the minds of the common people. But even 
the sort of spiritual life enjoyed by exceptional minds was 
monopolised by the ministers of religion. The barriers of 
special holiness which divided the priesthood from the laity, 
shut out the latter from all spiritual enjoyments of a nobler 
type. The Magians, like the Ophici. had two forms of worship, 
or rather, two modes of understanding the objects of worship 
one esoteric, especially reserved for the priestly classes: the 
other exoteric, in wliich alone the vulgar could participate.* 
The Mosaic law contained no ordinances respecting prayers , 
only on the payment of tithes to the priests, and the domestic 
solemnity of the presentation of the firstlings, was there a 
prescribed formula of a prayer and acknowledgment, when 
the father of the house, on the strength of his having obediently 
performed the behests of the law. supplicated blessings from 
Jehovah on Israel, " even as He had sworn unto their fathers. 
But, with the rise of a more spiritual idea of the Deity among 
the people and the teachers, and the decline of an uncompro¬ 
mising anthropomorphism, the real nature of prayer, as the 
medium of intercommunication between God and man, began 
to be understood. Tradition and custom, in default of any 
express regulation by the law, made the Jews at last, as TWlhnger 
says, a people of prayer.* Three hours daily were consecrated 
to devotional exercises, viz. nine, twelve, and three o ‘ lc>ck. 
The necessity, however, for the service of priests, combined 


» Called Soma by the SanacntK. and Horn* or b 7 Zcnd 

• Daninarr. Tht GnttiU and Ik* In r. v.d. 1 p 39* Tb» Zend 
t a a grant! repertory ot prayer*, hymn*, invocation*, etc . 

deities. among whom Ormurd rank* ftrst. In fact, it it a > •• ur * 
Comp Clarke, Tra Gnat Hflipotu. pp. 187* 

* Reland. DiuttUh«un MtuaUan*. part L p. I 9 > : ShahnstSni. 

♦ Dent. xxvl. it-tj. • DOlUnger. vol. it. p. 37 *- 

s.1 <• 
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with the absence of any positive precedent coming down 
from the Lawgiver himself, tended to make prayer, in the 
majority of cases, merely mcchanicaL Phylacteries were in 
use in the time of Jesus, and the Koran reproaches the Jews 
in bitter terms for " selling the signs of God. 1 ' 1 

The teachings of Jesus, representing a later development of 
the religious faculty in man. recognised the true character of 
prayer. He consecrated the practice by his own example.* 
The early disciples, in the spirit of their Master, laid great 
stress on the habit of devotion and thanksgiving to Go<L* 
But the want of some definite rule for the guidance of the 
masses, in process of time, left them completely adrift in all 
tliat regarded the practice of devotion, and under subjection 
to the priests, who monopolised the office of regulating the 
number, length, and the terminology of prayers. Hence 
missals, liturgies, councils, and convocations to settle articles 
of faith ami matters of conscience ; hence also, tile mechanical 
worship of droning monks, and the hebdomadal flo ckin g into 
churches and chapels on one day in the week to make up for 
the deficiency of spiritual food during the other six ; hence 
also the '* presbyter,” who. merely a ” servant ’* at first, 1 
came to regard himself as " the Lord of the spiritual heritage " 
bequeathed by Jesus. 

All these evils had culminated to a point in the seventh 
century, when the Prophet of Arabia began to preach a re¬ 
formed religion. In instituting prayers, Mohammed recognised 
the yearning of the human soul to pour out its love and gratitude 
to God, and by making the practice ol devotion periodic, he 
impressed that disciplinary character on the observance of 
prayer which keeps the thoughts from wandering into the 
regions of the material.* The formuhe, consecrated by his 
example and practice, whilst sparing the Isllmic world the 
evils of contests regarding liturgies, leave to the individual 
worshipper the amplest scope for the most heartfelt outpouring 
of devotion and humility before the Almighty Presence. 

1 Sura h 4*. » l.ukc i*. 1.4. 

* Eph. vt 18 , Col. L ti«) uy. 

* MoOicirri, vol. i to rt try. 

* Comp, Oelsoer. tHi EfftU it la RtUgio* it Mohammad, p. 6 
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The value of prayer as the means <«f moral elevation and the 
purification of the heart, has been clearly set forth in the 
Koran: 

" Rehearse that which hath been revealed unto thee of the 
Book, and be constant at prayer, for prayer preserveth from 
crimes and from that which is blamcable ; and the remembering 
of God is surely a most sacred duty." 1 
The forms of the supplicatory hymns, consecrated by the 
example of the Prophet, evince the beauty of the moral element 
in the teachings of Isl&m: 

“ O Lord 11 supplicate Thee for firmness in faith and direction 
towards rectitude, and to assist me in being grateful to Thee, 
and in adoring Thcc in every good wav: and 1 supplicate 
Tliec for an innocent heart, which shall not incline to wicked¬ 
ness ; and I supplicate Thee for a true tongue, and for tliat 
virtue which Thou knowest ; and I pray Thee to defend me 
from that vice whirh Thou knowest, and for forgiveness of 
those faults which Thou knowest. 0 my Defender! assist 
me in remembering Thee and being gTateful to Thee, and in 
worshipping Thee with the excess of mv strength. O I.ord! 1 
have injured my own soul, and no one can pardon the faults of 
Thy servants but Thou; forgive me out of Thy loving-kindness, 
and liavc mercy on me; for verily Thou art the forgiver of 
offences and the bestower of blessings on Thy servants.” * 
Another traditional prayer, culled the prayer of David, runs 
thus ; " O Lord, grant to me the love of Thee ; grant that I 
may love those that love Thee; grant that I may do the deeds 
tliat may win Thy love; make Thy love to be dearer to me 
than self, family or than wealth." * 

The two following prayers of Ali (the Caliph) evince the 
highest devotional spirit. 

" Thanks be to my Lord ; He the Adorable, and only to be 
adored. My Lord, the Eternal, the Ever-existing, the Chcrishcr. 
the True Sovereign whose mercy and might overshadow the 
universe ; the Regulator of the world, and Light of the creation. 
His is our worship ; to Hun belongs all worship ; He existed 
before all things, and will exist after all that is living has 

* Koran ntx. 45. * .VuAfrJf, bk »v. chap it, parts 3. j. 

* T*t/tir-JalAh, p. ill, 
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ceased. Thou art the adored, my Lord; Thou art the Master, 
the Loving and Forgiving . Thou bestowest power and might 
on whom Thou pleasest ; him whom Thou hast exalted none 
can lower ; and him whom Thou hast lowered none can exalt. 
Thou, my Lord, art the Eternal, the Creator o( all. All-wise 
Sovereign Mighty ; Thy knowledge knows everything ; Thy 
beneficence is all-pervading ; Thy forgiveness and mercy are 
all-embracing. O my Lord. Thou art the Helper of the 
afflicted, the Reliever "of all distress, the Consoler of the broken¬ 
hearted ; Thou art present everywhere to help Thy servants. 
Thou knowest all secrets, all thoughts, art present in every 
assembly, Fulfillcr of all our needs, Bestowcr of all blessings 
Thou art the Friend of the poor and bereaved ; my Lord. 
Thou art my Fortress; a Castle for all who seek Thy help. 
Thou art the Refuge of the weak ; the Helper of the pure and 
true. O my Lord, Thou art my Supporter, my Helper, the 

Helpci of all who seek Thy help - O my Lord. Thou art 

the Creator. I am only created : Thou art my Sovereign, I 
am only Thy servant ; Thou art the Helper. I am the besccdicr ; 
Thou, my Lord art ray Refuge ; Thou art the Forgivcr, I am 
the sinner; Thou, my Lord, art the Merciful. All-knowing. 
All-loving ; 1 am groping in the dark ; I seek Thy knowledge 
and love. Bestow, my Lord, all Thy knowledge and love and 
mercy; forgive my sins. O ray Lord, and let me approach 
Thee, my Lord." 

" o my Lord. Thou the Ever-praised, the Eternal, Thou 
art the Ever-present, Ever-ejcLting. the Ever-near, the All- 
knowing. Thou livest in every heart, in every soul, all-pervad¬ 
ing ; Thy knowledge is ingrained in every mind.' "He 
bears no similitude, has no equal. One, the Eternal ; thanks 
be to the Lord whose mercy extends to every sinner, who 
provides for even those who deny Him. To Him belong the 
beginning and the end. all knowledge and the most hidden 
secret of the heart. He never slumbers, the Evcr-just. the 
Ever-wakcful. He forgiveth in His mercy our greatest sins.— 
loveth all creation. I testify to the goodness of my Lord, to 
the truth of His Messenger’s message, blessings on him and his 
descendants and Iris companions." 1 

> SuMtai KAmiU 
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•' Ii is one of the glories of Islim," says an English writer. 

" that its temples are not made with hands, and tliat its 
ceremonies can be performed anywhere upon God's earth or 
under His heaven." 1 Every place in which tht Almighty 
is faithfully worshipped is equally pure. The Moslem, whether 
lie be at home or abroad, when the hour of prayer arrives, pours 
forth his soul in a brief but earnest supplicatory address ; 
his attention is not wearied by the length of liis prayers, the 
theme of which is always self-humiliation, the glorification of 
the Giver of all good, and reliance on His mercy.* The intensity 
of the devotional spirit embalmed in the church of Mohammed 
has hardly been realised by Christendom. Tradition, that 
faithful chronicler of the past, with its hundred corroborative 
witnesses, records how the Prophet wept during his prayers 
with the fervour of his emotions ; how his noble cousin and 
son-in-law became so absorbed in his devotions that his bod\ 
grew benumbed 

The Islam of Mohammed recognises no caste of priesthood, 
allows no monopoly of spiritual knowledge or special holiness 
to intervene between man and his God. Each soul rises to its 
Creator without the intervention of priest or hierophant No 
sacrifice,* no ceremonial, invented by vested interests, is 
needed to bring the anxious heart nearer to its Comforter. 
Each human being is his own priest ; in the Islftm of Mohammed 
no one man is higher than the other. 

European rationalists have complained of the complex 
character of the Moslem prayers, but the ritual of the Koran 
is astonishing in its simplicity and soberness. It includes 
the necessary acts of faith, the recital of the creed, prater, 
almsgiving, fasting, and pilgrimage, but lays down scared) 
any rules as to how they are to be performed. Observe the 
prayers and the mid-day prayer, and stand ye attent before 
God ; seek aid from patience and prayer. Verily, God is 
with the patient ; " but nothing is said regarding the manner 
in which the prayers should be offered. When ye joumc> 

1 Hunter, Our IxJiau Musalmuni, p. 17V- 
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about the earth," says the Koran, " it is no crime to you that 
ye come short in prayer if ye fear that those that disbelieve 
will set uj»on you. God pardons everything except associating 
aught with Him." 

The practice of the Prophet has, however, attached certain 
rites and ceremonies to the due observance of prayers. At 
the same time it is pointed out in unmistakeable terms that it 
is to the devotional state of the mind the Searcher of the spirit 
looks : " It is not the flesh or the blood of that which ye 
sacrifice which is acceptable to God : it is your piety which is 
acceptable to the Lord." * " It is not righteousness," con¬ 
tinues the Koran, " that ye turn your laces in prayer towards 
the east or the west ; but righteousness is of him who believeth 
in God ; . . who givetli money for God's sake unto his kindred, 
and unto orphans, and the needy, and the stranger, and those 
who ask, and for the redemption of captives : w1h> is constant 
at prayers and givetli alms ; and of those who perform their 
covenant, when they have covenanted ; and who behave 
themselves patiently in hardship and adversity, and in times 
of violence . these are they who arc true." *. .. 

It was declared that prayer without " the presence of the 
heart " was of no avail, and that God's words which were 
addressed to all mankind and not to one people, should be 
studied with the heart and lips in absolute accord. And the 
Caliph Ali held that devotion offered without understanding 
was useless and brought uo blessing.* Tlie celebrated Imam 
al-GhazzAli 1 has pronounced that in reading the sacred book s 
heart and intelligence must work together ; the lips only utter 
the words : intelligence helps in the due apprehension of their 
meaning ; the heart, in paying obedience to the dictates of 
duty.* " It is not a sixth nor a tenth of a man's devotion," 
said the Prophet, " which is acceptable to God, but only such 
portion thereof as he offers with understanding and tme 
devotional spirit." 1 

The practice of baptism in the Christian Church, even the 

* Sura rail. 37. * Sura U 177, 

* GKufta* w*'J uf»4» * Sec poti. chap. n 

1 The Koran * Tlic KitAb ul-Muilalt j/. chap L 

* From Mul* ibn Jabat reported by Abd Didd and NitAI 
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lustrations, which the Egyptians. the Jews, or the hierophants 
of the heathen religions in the East anil the West, required as 
preliminary to tlw performance of devotional or religious 
exercises, show the peculiar sanctity which was attached to 
external purifications. Mohammed, by his example, conse¬ 
crated this ancient and beneficent custom. He required 
cleanliness as a necessary preliminary to the worship and 
adoration of God. 1 At the same time, he especially inculcated 
that mere external, or rather physical, purity does not imply 
true devotion. He distinctly laid down that the Almighty 
can oidy be approached in purity and humility of spirit.* 
Ini&m al-Gluuzili expressly says, as against those who arc only 
solicitous about external purifications, and have their hearts 
full of pride and hypocrisy, that the Prophet of God declared 
the most important purification to be the cleansing of the 
heart from all blamcable inclinations and frailties, and the 
mind from all vicious ideas, and from all thoughts which 
distract attention from .God.* 

In order to keep alive in the Moslem world the memory of 
the birthplace of Islam, Mohammed directed that during 
prayers the Moslem should turn Iris face towards Mecca, as the 
glorious centre which saw the first glimmerings of the light of 
regenerated truth. 4 With the true instinct of a prophet he 
perceived the consolidating effect of fixing a central spot round 
which, through all time, should gather the religious feelings of 
his followers; and he accordingly ordained that everywhere 
throughout the world the Moslem should pray looking towards 
the Kaaba. *' Mecca is to the Moslem what Jerusalem is to 
the Jew. It bears with it all the influence of centuries of 
associations. It carries the Moslem back to the cradle of his 
faith, the childhood of his Prophet, it rentinds him of the 
struggle between tire old faith and Lite new, of the overthrow 
of the idols, and the establishment of the worship of the one 


% Swni v 6 
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God ; and, most of all, it bids him remember that all his 
brother Moslems are worshipping towards the same sacred 
spot ; that he is one of a great company of believers, united 
by one faith, filled with the same hopes, reverencing the same 
things, worshipping the same God. Mohammed showed his 
knowledge of the religious emotions in man when he preserved 
the sanctity of the temple of Islam. 1 ' * But that this nile is 
not an essential requisite for devotion, is evident from the 
passage of the Koran quoted above.* 

The institution of fasting has existed more or less among all 
nations. But it may be said that throughout the ancient world 
the idea attached to it was, without exception, more of penit¬ 
ence than of abstinence. Even in Judaism the notion of 
fasting as an exercise of sclf-castigatinn or self-abnegation was 
of later growth. Hie Essenians (from their connection with 
the Pythagoreans, and. through them, with the asceticism 
of the further East) were the firct among the Jews to grasp 
this moral dement in the principle of fasting; and Jesus 
probably derived this idea, like other conceptions, from them, 
the example of Jesus consecrated the custom in the Church! 
But the predominating idea in Christianity, with respect to 
fasts generally, is one of penitence or expiation : » and partially, 
of precedent.' Voluntary corporal mortifications have been 
as frequent in the Christian Church as in other Churches; 
but the tendency of such mortifications has invariably been 
tlie destruction of mental and bodily energies, and the fostering 
ol a morbid asceticism. Hie institution of fasting in fsllm, 
on the contrary, has the legitimate object of restraining the 
passions, by diurnal abstinence for a limited and definite 
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|x riod. from all the gratifications of tlic senses. and directing 
the overflow of the -animal spirits into a healthy channel. 
Useless and unnecessary mortification of the flesh is discounte¬ 
nanced. nay. condemned. Fasting is prescribed to the able- 
bodied and the strong, as a means of cliastening the spirit by 
imposing a restraint on the body. For the weak, the sickly, 
tlic traveller, the student (who is engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge—the JthdJ-ul-Akbar), the soldier doing God's 
battle against the assailants of the faith, and women in their 
ailments, it is disallowed. Those who bear in mind the 
gluttony of the Greeks, the Romans, the Persians, and the 
pre-Islamite Arabs, their excesses in their pleasures as well 
as their vices, will appreciate the value of the regulation, and 
comprehend how wonderfully adapted it is for keeping in 
dicck the animal propensities of man, especially among semi- 
civilised races. 

Mark the wisdom of the rule as given in the Koran : “ O 
ye that have believed, a fast is ordained to you . . . that ye 
may practise piety, a fast of a computed number of days. 
But he among you who shall be ailing, or on a journey, (shall 
fast) an equal number of other days ; and they that are able 
to keep it (and do not), shall make atonement by maintaining 
a poor man. . . . But if ye fast, it will be better for you if 
yc comprehend ;. ,. God willcth that which is easy for you." * 

This rule of abstinence is restricted to the day ; in the night, 
in the intervals of prayer and devotion, the Moslem is allowed, 
perhaps indeed, is bound, to refresh the system by partaking 
in moderation of food and drink, and otherwise enjoying himself 
lawfully. In the true spirit of the Teacher, the legists invari¬ 
ably laid down the rule that, during the fast, ahstinence of 
niind from all bast* thoughts is us incumbent as the abstinence 
of the body.* 

No religion of the w*orld prior to Islam had consecrated 
charity, the support of the widow, the orphan, and the helpless 
poor, by enrolling its principles among the positive enactments 
of the system. 

The agapit, or feasts of charity among the early Christians, 
depended on the will of individuals ; their influence, therefore. 

1 Sura li. 183-4. * The* fiilJh 'it-KlutlaHnf, chap, i mc. 4. 
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co.UJ only br irregular and spasmodic. It b. a matter of 
luxury that tins very irregularity led to the suppression of the 

feasts of charity or love-feasts " only a short time after their 
introduction. 1 

By the laws of Islim every individual is bound to contnbute 
a certain part of his substance towards the help and assistance 
of his poorer neighliours. Tliis portion is usually one pan of 
forty, or 2| per cent, on the value of all goods chattels cmhle- 
n *n«s. on profits of trade, mercantile buLess. etc. But alms 
are due only when the property amounts to a certain value * 
and has been in the possession of a person for one whole year - 
nor are any due from cattle employed in agriculture or in tl* 
dairying of burdens. Besides, at the end of the month of 
Ramazan (the month of fasting), and on the day of the li-ut- 
, * ^ which celebrates the close of the Moslem 

Lent, each head of a family has to give away in alms, for him¬ 
self and for every member of Iris household, and for each guest 
who breaks his fast and sleeps m his house during the month 
atneasure of wheat barley, dates, raisins, rice, or any other 
gram, or the value of the same. 

The rightful recipients of the alms, as pointed out bv the 
K™™? of Mohammed and his disciples, are (i) the poor and 
he indigent; (2) those who help m the collection and dtstri- 

heuTrr^Il < 3 ) slav «. ^ wish to buy 

freedom and have not the means for so doing ; (4) debtors 

who cannot pay their debts; (5) travellers and strangers.' 
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The wisdom which incorporated into IslAm the time-honoured 
custom of Annua) pilgrimage to Mecca ;uid to the shrine of the 
Kaaba, has breathed into Mohammed's religion a freemasonry 
and brotherhood of faith in spite of sectarian divisions. The 
eyes of the whole Moslem world fixed on tliat central spot, 
keep alive in the bosom of each some spark of the celestial 
fire which lighted up the earth in that century of darkness. 
Here, again, the wisdom of the inspired Lawgiver shines forth 
in the negative part of the enactment, in the conditions neces¬ 
sary to make the injunction obligatory :— (1) ripeness of 
intelligence and discernment ; (2) perfect freedom and liberty ,' 
(3) possession of the means of transport and subsistence during 
the journey ; (4) possession of means sufficient to support the 
pilgrim’s family during his absence; (5) the possibility and 
practicability of the voyage * 

Owing to the minute regulations, almost Brahminical in 
their strictness, in force among the heathen Arabs regarding 
the lawful or unlawful character of various kinds of food, the 
Teacher of Islam liad frequently to admonish his followers 
that, with certain exceptions, all food was lawful. " And 
eat of what God hath given you for food that which is lawful 
and wholesome : and fear God. in whom ye believe." * " Say," 
says the Koran, " 1 find not in what hath been revealed to me 
alight forbidden to tlie eater to eat, except it be that which 
dieth of itself, or blood poured forth, or swine’s flesh, for that 
is an abomination, and meat which has been slain in the name 
of other than God [idols]." This is amplified in the fifth sura, 
which is also directed against various savage and idolatrous 
practices of the pagan Arabs. " Tliat which dieth of itself, 
and blood, and swine’s flesh, and all that hath been sacrificed 
under the invocation of any other name than that of God,* 
and the strangled, and the killed by a blow or by’ a fall, or by 
goring,' and that which hath been eaten by beasts of prey, 
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ritual likely to distract the mind from the thought of the one 
God; no law to keep enchained the conscience of advancing 
humanity. 

The ethical code of Islam is thus summarised in the fourth 
Sura: “ Come, I will rehearse what your Lord hath enjoined 
on you—that ye assign not to Him a partner , that yc be good 
to your parents: and that ye slay not your children because 
of poverty : for them and for you will We provide ; and that 
ye come not near to pollutions, outward or inward ; and that 
ye slay not a soul whom God hath forbidden, unless by right 
.. and draw not nigh to the wealth of the orphan, save so 
as to better it.. . and when ye pronounce judgment then l>c 
just, though it be the affair of a kinsman And God's compact 
fulfil ye ; that is, what He hath ordained to you. Verily, 
this is my right way : follow it. then.” 1 And again, " Blessed 
are they who believe and humbly offer their thanks-giving to 
their Lord ... who are constant in their charity, and who 
guard their chastity, and who observe their trust and covenants 
.. Verily. God bids you do justice and good, and give to 
kindred their due ; and He forbids you to sin and to do wrong 
and oppress.” 

" Faith and charity,” to use the words of the Christian 
historian. " are not incompatible with external rites and 
positive institutions, which, indeed, arc necessary in this 
imperfect state to keep alive a sense of religion in the common 
mass." 1 And, accordingly, Mohammed had attached a few 
rites to his teachings in order to give a more tangible conception 
to the generality of mankind. Jesus himself had instituted 
two rites, baptism and the " Holy Supper." * Probably, had 
he lived longer, he would have added more. But one thing is 
certain, that had a longer career been vouchsafed to him. he 
would have placed his teachings on a more systematic basis, 
litis fundamental defect in Christianity has been, in fact, 
the real cause of the assembling of councils and convocations 
for the establishment of articles and dogmas, which snap 
asunder at every slight tension of reason and free thought. 
Tlte work of Jesus was left unfinished. It was reserved for 
another Teacher to systematise the laws of morality. 

1 Sur» iv. IJJ rt icy. * Mo-bPim. vol. I pH* * Ibid. 
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He proclaimed, in unmistakable terms, the prcciousncss of 
truth, charity, and brotherly love. 

The wonderful adaptability of Islamic precepts to all ages 
and nations ; their entire concordance with the light of reason ; 
the absence of all mysterious doctrines to cast a shade of 
sentimental ignorance round the primal truths implanted in 
the human breast,—all prove that Isl 4 m represents the latest 
development of the religious faculties of our being. Those 
who have ignored the historic significance of some of its precepts 
liavc deemed that their seeming harshness, or unadaptability 
to present modes of thought ought to exclude it from any 
daim to universality. But a little inquiry into the historic 
value of laws and precepts, a little more fairness in the exam¬ 
ination of facts, would evince the temporary cliaracter of such 
rules as may appear scarcely consonant with the requirements 
or prejudices of modem times. The catholicity of Islim, its 
expansiveness, and its charity towards all moral creeds, has 
been utterly mistaken, perverted, or wilfully concealed by the 
bigotry of rival religions. 

" Verily," says the Koran, " those who believe (the Moslems), 
and those who are Jews. Christians, or Sab.Tans, whoever hath 
faith in God and the last day (future existence), and worketh 
that which is right and good.—for them shall be the reward 
with their Lord ; there will coinc no fear on them ; neither 
shall they be grieved." 1 

The same sentiment is repeated in similar words in the fifth 
Sura ; ami a hundred other passages prove that Isl&m lines not 
confine " salvation " to tl»e followers of Mohammed alone:— 
" To every one have we given a law and a way. ... And if 
God had pleased, He would have made you all (all mankind) 
one people (people of one religion). But He hath done other¬ 
wise, that He might try you in that which He hath severally 
given unto you : wherefore press forward in good works. Unto 
God shall ye return, and He will tell you that concerning which 
ye disagree." • 

01 all the religions of the world that have ruled the conscience 

1 Sura v. 6®. Compare lire spirit ot these teaching) with that ol the 
Athanaeian Creed. 

'Sun v. 48. Compare also xxtx. 46. tun 23. 24. xxxix 41. xl ij. etc. 
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ol mankind, the IslAm of Mohammed alone combines both the 
conceptions which have in different ages furnished the main¬ 
spring of human conduct.-the coasdotiMics* of human dignity. 
. 'aiued m the ancient philosophies, and the sense of human 
smfulness^o dear to the Christian apologist The belief tliat 
man will be judged by his work solely, throws die Moslem on 
ie practice of self-denial and universal charity; the hAli» f 
m Divine Provence, in the mercy, love, and omnipotence 
1 , . ’., eads h,m to self-humiliation before the Almighty. 
Md to the practice of those heroic virtues wliich have given 
rise to the charge that the virtues of Islam arc stoical “ • 
patience, resignation, and firmness in the trials of life. It 
cads him to interrogate his conscience with nervous anxiety 
to study with scrupulous care the motives that actuate him * 

n tES J* °'T t T? Sth ’ and *° ^ U P°“ assistance of 

- Almighty and All-Loving Power in the conflict between 
good and evil. 

In some religions the precepts which inculcated duties have 
been so utterly devoid of practicability, so completely wanting 
m a knowledge of human nature, and partaking so much of the 
L^"' ; ,a ffy enrss °* enthusiasts, as to become in the real 
battles of life simply useless.* The practical character of a 
religion, its abiding influence on the common relations of 
mankind, in the affairs of everyday life, its power on the 
masses, are the true criteria for judging of its university. 
We do not look to exceptional minds to recognise the nature 

- f a religion. We search among the masses to understand its 
true character. Does it exercise deep power over them ? 

*K Va ‘ c ? ,lo « « regulate their conception of 
ights and duties does it, if carried to the South Sea islander 
•»r Pleached to the Caffrarians, improve or degrade them ?— 

f? the , q . UeStlom wc natura % ask. In IsJAm is joined a 
lofty idealism with tlic most rationalistic practicality. It 

mrtZsnT huma " n r, urc ; U ncvcr entangled itseJf in die 
tortuous pathway whid. he outside the domains of die actual 

1 CUtke. Trw Crttt ftdifio m j. p. 48^ 

nutT'* 1 ' the 6rrt Apolo « ue tn ,hc tEihic») ol I {train WUx on 

UcZZSZJi * ntl «orfc. 
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and the real. Its object, like that of other systems, was the 
elevation of humanity towards the absolute ideal of perfection ; 
but it attained, or tries to attain, this object by grasping the 
truth that the nature of man is. in this existence, imperfect. 
If it did not say. " If thy brother smite thee on one cheek, 
turn thou the other also to him M ; if it allowed the punishment 
of the wanton wrong-doer to the extent of the injury he had 
done,* it also taught, in fervid words and varied strains, the 
practice of forgiveness and benevolence, and the return of good 
for evil" Who speaketh better." says the Koran, " than 
he who inviteth unto God, and worketh good ? . . . Good and 
evil shall not be held equal. Turn away evil with that which 
is better." * And again, speaking of paradise, it says, " It 
is prepared for the godly, who give alms in prosperity and 
adversity, who bridle their anger, and forgive men ; for God 
loveth the beneficent." * 

Tile practice of these noble precepts docs not lie enshrined 
in the limbo of faLse sentimentalism. With the true follower 
of the Prophet they form the active principles of life. History 
has preserved, for the admiration of wondering posterity, 
many examples of patience under suffering exhibited by the 
followers of other creeds. But the practice of the virtue of 
patient forgiveness is easier in adversity, when we have no 
power to punish the evil-doer, than in prosperity. It is related 
ol Husain, the noble martyr of Kcrbeb, that a slave having 
once thrown the contents of a scalding dish over him as he sat 
at dinner, fell on his knees and repeated the verse of the Koran, 
" Paradise is for those who bridle their anger." " I am not 
angry," answered Husain. The slave proceeded, " and (or 
those who forgive men." ** I forgive you." Hie slave, how¬ 
ever, finished the verse, adding, " for God loveth the beneficent." 
" 1 give you your liberty and four hundred pieces of silver," 
replied Husain. 1 


39. 40 - Thonisscn's remark, that Mohammed allowed 
punishment U the willul wrong-doer tor the purpose ol preventing 


1 Koran, turn xxii. 

_ _. . 

enormous evils, must always be borne in mind s—Vtiitt’ du Onitt Cnmtiul 
lit 1 Ptupbt Ancitnj, voL U p ftj. 

* Koran, sure xli 33. 34- • Korea, sure alii. 37. 

• Tliis anecdote has been told by Sale in a note to the third chapter of his 
translation <rf the Koran, ami also by Gibbon ; but both have, by 
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The author of the KaihihAf thus sums up the essence of the 
IslAmic teachings: " Seek again hhn who drives you away ; 
give to him w1k> takes away from you; pardon him w j lo 
injures you > for God loveth that you should cast into the 
depth of your soul the roots of His perfections.” 1 
In the purity of its aspiration, can anything be more beautiful 
than the following: ” The servants of the Merciful are they 
that walk upon the earth softly; and when the ignorant 
speak unto them, they reply, Peace ! they that spend the night 
worshipping their I-ord, prostrate, and standing, and resting : 
those that, when they spend, are neither profuse nor niggardly, 
but take a middle course ... those that invoke not with God 
any other God. and slay not a soul that God hath forbidden 
otherwise than by right; and commit not fornication : , . . 
they who bear not witness to that which is false; and when 
they pass by vain sport, they pass it by with dignity; who 
Oh, our Lord, grant us of our wives and children such as 
shall be a comfort unto us, and make us examples unto the 
piotu,'—these shall be the rewarded, for that they persevered ; 
and they shall be accosted in paradise with welcome and 
salutation For ever therein,—a fair abode and restine- 
place I " * 

This is the IslAm of Mohammed. It is not " a mere creed ; 
tt is a life to be lived in the present a religion of right-doing,’ 
right-thinking, and right-speaking, founded on divine love, 
universal charity, and the equality of man in the sight of the 
l-«rd. However much the modern professors of I slim may 
have dimmed the glory of their Prophet (and a volume might 
also be written on the defects of modern Mohammedanism), 
the religion which enshrines righteousness and "justification 
> work 4 deserves the recognition of the lovers of humanity. 


Mown See the T afrit- 


3251 .'““ * 

iSST 1 - S^SSiSPS 

4 EaB.akl.Ao 4 i (the KvhiUifi. E^pt £ 4 . pm i. p, ,&>. 

• Kutun, imr* xxv. 63-70. 
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v _ # L,V a^Ui l »)5 j* j , 

*‘ \Vishwt thou to approach God f 
Live purely, and act righteously 

JaJikl ud-din Rumi says.— 

e* )} sX'* % jt* r*V 

r * kS. \* jl U Jl ;aC 

thou partakest ol the nature ol the beast ju itell at the angel; 

Leave the nature ol the beast, that thou mayest surpass the angel " 

Tlie present life was the seed-ground of the future. To work 
in all humility of spirit for the human good, to strive with all 
energy to approach the perfection of the All-Perfect, is the 
essential principle of Islim. The true Moslem is a true 
Christian, in that he accepts the ministry of Jesus, and tries 
to work out the moral preached by him. Why should not the 
true Christian do honour to the Preacher who put the finishing 
stroke to the work of the earlier Masters ? Did not he call 
back the wandering forces of the world into the channel of 
progress ? 

Excepting for the conception of the sonship of Jesus, there is 
no fundamental difference between Christianity and IslAin. 
In their essence they are one and the same ; both are the 
outcome of the same spiritual forces working m humanity. 
Dnc was a protest against the heartless materialism of the 
Jews and the Romans ; the other a revolt against the degrading 
idolatry of the Arabs, their ferocious customs and usages. 
Christianity, preached among a more settled and civilised 
people subject to an organised government, had to contend 
with comparatively milder evils. IsIAm, preached among 
warring tribes and chins, had to fight against all the instincts 
of self-interest and ancient superstition. Christianity, arrested 
in its progress towards the East by a man of cultured but 
bizarre character, who, though a Jew by birth, was by education 
an Alexandrian Greek, was carried to Greece and Rome, and 
there gatitering up the pagan civilisation of centuries, gave 
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birth to new ideas and doctrines. Christianity ceased to be 
Christian the moment it was transplanted from the home of 
its birth. It became the religion of Paul, and ceased to be that 
of Jesus. The pantheons of ancient paganism were tottering 
to their fall. Greek and Alexandrian philosophy had prepared 
the Roman world for the recognition of an incarnate God—a 
demiurgus, an /Eon born in the bosom of eternity, and this 
conception imbedded itself in Pauline Christianity. Modem 
idealistic Christianity, which is mort a philosophy than a 
positive religion, is the product of centuries of pre-Christian 
and post-Christian civilisation, Islam was preached among 
a people, among conditions social and moral, wholly divergent. 
Had it broken down the barrier wluch was raised against it by 
a degraded Christianity, and made its way among the higher 
races of the earth, its progress and its character would have 
presented u totally different aspect from what it now offers 
to the observer among the less cultured Moslem communities. 
Like rivers flowing through varied tracts, both these creeds 
have produced results in accordance with the nature of the 
soil through which they have found their course. The Mexican 
who castigates himself with cactus leaves, the idol-worshipping 
South American, the lower strata of Christian nations, arc 
hardly in any sense Christians. There exists a wide gull 
between them and the leaders of modem Christian thought. 

I slim, wherever it has found its way among culturable and 
progressive nations, has shown itself in complete accord with 
progressive tendencies, it has assisted civilisation, it has 
idealised religion. 1 

A religion has to be eminently positive in its " command¬ 
ments and prohibitions" to exercise an abiding salutary 
influence on the ignorant and uncultured. The higher and 
more spiritualised minds arc often able to forge on the anvils 
.if their own hearts, lines of duty in relation to their fellow 
creatures without reference to outside directions. Thcv are 


!l< iTV* IO 9 * hrto,c dovotio0 All. ibe fcntlr- 
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in commune with God and are guided by the consciousness of 
right and wrung, of truth and purity which had grown up with 
their being. Plato and Aristotle, who had never received the 
light of the Semitic revelations, spoke to the world of the 
highest principles of morality in as distinct terms as the great 
prophets. They too had heard the voice of God, and were 
lifted up to Him by their own thoughts. 

To the mass of mankind, however, sunk either in ignorance 
or barbarism, for the uncultured and the sodden, moral enuncia¬ 
tions convey no meaning unless they are addressed in a positive 
form and formulated with the precision of enactments 
surrounded with definite sanctions. The ethical side of a 
religion does not appeal to their feelings or sentiments; and 
philosophical conceptions exercise no influence on their minds, 
their daily conduct or their lives. 

They are swayed far more by authority and precedent than 
by sermons on abstract principles. They require definite 
prescriptions to regulate not only their relations towards their 
fellow-beings but also towards their Creator whom, in the 
absence of such rules, they are apt to forget. 

The success of lsl&m in the seventh century of the rtn-i-. ti.-in 
era, and its rapid and marvellous diffusion over the surface 
of the globe, were due to the fact that it recognised this essential 
need of human nature. To a world of wrangling sects and 
creeds, to whom words were of far greater importance than 
practice, it spoke in terms of positive command from an 
Absolute Source. Amidst the moral and social wreck in which 
if found its birth, it aimed at the integration of the worship 
of a Personal Will, and thereby to recall humanity to the 
observance of duty which alone pointed to the path of 
spiritual development. And by its success in lifting up 
the lower races to a higher level of social morality it proved 
to the world the need of a positive system. It taught them 
sobriety, temperance, charity, justice and equality as the 
commandments of God. Its affirmation of the principle of 
equality of man and man and its almost socialistic tendency 
represented the same phase of thought that Jiad found 
expression on the shores of Galilee. But even in his most 
exalted mood the great Teacher of Islam did not forget the 
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limitations imposed on individual capacity whidi occasion 
economic inequalities. 

Alas for the latter-day professors of Islam 1 The blight of 
pat list icism has mined the blossom oi true religion and a true 
devotional spirit. 

A Christian preacher has pointed out with great force the 
distinction between religion and theology, and the evils which 
have followed in liis Church from the confusion of the two.' 
What has happened in Christianity lias happened in I shim. 
Practice lias given way to the mockery of profession, cere¬ 
monialism has taken the place of earnest and faithful work.— 
doing good to mankind for the sake of doing good, and for the 
love of God. Enthusiasm lias died out. and devotion to God 
and His Prophet are meaningless words. The earnestness 
without which human existence is no better than that of the 
brute creation, earnestness in right-doing and right-thinking, 
is absent. The Moslems of the present day have ignored the 
spirit in a hopeless love for the letter. Instead of living up to 
the ideal preached by the Master, instead of "striving to 
excel in good works." " of being righteous " ; instead of loving 

God, and for the sake of His love loving His creatures,_they 

haw made themselves the slaves of opportunism and outward 
observance It was natural that in their reverence and 
admiration for the Teacher his early disciples should stereotype 
his ordinary mode of life, crystallise the passing incidents of a 
chequered career, imprint on the heart orders, rules, and 
regulations enunciated for the common exigencies of the day 
in an infant society. But to suppose that the greatest 
Reformer the world has ever produced, the greatest upholder 
of the sovereignty of Reason, the man who proclaimed that the 
universe was governed and guided by law and order, and that 
the law of nature meant progressive development, ever con¬ 
templated that even those injunctions which were called forth 
by the passing necessities of a semi-civilised people should 
become immutable to the end of the world, is doing an injustice 
to the Prophet of Isl&m. 

No one liad a keener perception than he of the necessities of 
this world of progress with its ever-clianging social and moral 

• rrofmuf Women* in hit Dt/nu „/ CknitUnUy, 
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phenomena, nor of the likelihood that the revelations vouch¬ 
safed to him might not meet all possible contingencies. When 
MuAz was appointed as governor of Yemen, he was asked by 
the Prophet by what rule he would be guided in his administra¬ 
tion of that province. " By the law of the Koran," said Muir. 

" But if you find no direction therein ?.fhen 1 will act 

according to the example of the Prophet.” " But if that 
fails f " “ Then 1 will exercise my own judgment.” The 
Prophet approved highly of the answer ol liis disciple, and 
commended it to the other delegates. 

The great Teacher, who was fully conscious of the exigencies 
of his own times, and the requirements of the people with whom 
lie had to deal,—people sunk in a slough of social and moral 
despond,—with his keen insight and breadth ol views, perceived, 
and one may say foretold, that a time would come when the 
accidental and temporary' regulations would have to be differ¬ 
entiated from the permanent and general. " Ye are in an 
age,” he declared, ” in which, if yo abandon onc-tenth of what 
is ordered, ye will be ruined. After this, a time will come 
when he who shall observe one-tenth of what is now ordered 
will be redeemed." 1 


cr* J*: 1/ & r u -> **** 4jJ ' J* & v* j 
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As wc liave already observed, the blight which has fallen on 
Musulman nations is not due to the teachings of the Master. 
No religion contained greater promise of development, no 
faith was purer, or more in conformity with the progressive 
demands of humanity. 

The present stagnation of the Musulman communities is 
principally due to the notion which has fixed itself on the 
minds of the generality of Moslems, that the right to the 
exercise of private judgment ceased with the early legists, 

1 This authentic tradition is given in the JAma■ ut-Tirmul and ta to he 
found a]no in the Miikkdl. 
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tiiat its exercise in modern times is infill, and that a Moslem 
in order to be regarded as an orthodox follower of Mohammed 
should belong to one or the other of the schools established bv 
tin- schoolmen of lslim. and abandon his judgment absolutely 
to the interpretations of men who lived in the ninth century*, 
and could have no conception of the necessities of the twentieth* 
Among the Sunnis, it is the common belief that since the 
loin Imams,' no doctor has arisen qualified to interpret the 
law's of the Prophet. No account is taken of the altered 
circumstances in which Moslems are now placed; the con¬ 
clusions at which these learned legists arrived several centuries 
ago are held to be equally applicable to the present dav 
Among the Shiahs, the Akhbiri will not allow his judgment to 
travel beyond the dictates of " the expounders of the law.** 
The Prophet had consecrated reason as the highest and noblest 
function of the human intellect. Our schoolmen and their 
servile followers have made its exercise a sin and a crime 
As among Christians, so among Moslems. The lives and 
conduct of a large number of Moslems at the present dav are 
governed less by the precepts and teachings of the Master 
and more by the theories and opinions of the vmjtahidi and 
wtdms who have tried, each according to his light, to construe 
the revelations vouchsafed to the Teacher. Like men in a 
crowd listening to a preacher who from a lofty position addresses 
a large multitude and from his vantage ground overlooks a 
vast area, they observed only their immediate surroundings 
and without comprehending the wider meaning of his words 
or the nature of the audience whom he addressed, adapted his 

t0 U ^r lim ‘ tCd no,ions of human needs and 
human progress. Oblivious of the universality of the Master's 

teachings, unassisted by his spirit, devoid of his inspiration, 
hey forgot that the Prophet, from the pinnacle of his genms, 
had spoken to all humanity. They mixed up the temporary 
with the permanent, the universal with the particular Like 
many of the ecclesiastics of Christendom, not a few were the 
servants of sovereigns and despots whose demands were not 

Pr< ? ptS ° f ,hc Master ' Can*® were 
invented, theories started, traditions discovered, and glosses 

‘ Aln\ Manila, ShAlr i. M4Uk. and Jbn Hanh.1 
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put upon his words utterly at variance with their spirit. And 
lienee it is that most of the rules and regulations which govern 
now the conscience of so many professors of the faith are 
hardly derived from any express and positive declarations of 
the Korun, but for the most part from the lego-religious books 
with which the Islamic world was flooded in the later centuries. 
11 Just as the Hebrews deposed their Pentateuch in favour of 
the Talmud,” justly observes an English writer. " so the 
Moslems ltave abolished the Koran in favour of the traditions 
and decisions of the learned." " We do not mean to say." 
he adds most pertinently. “ that any Mohammedan if asked 
what was the text-book of his religion, would answer anything 
but the * Koran *: but we do mean that practically it is not 
the Koran that guides his belief or practice. In the Middle 
Ages of Christendom it was not the New Testament, but the 
Sutnma Theologica of Thomas Aquinas, that decided questions 
of orthodoxy ; and in the present day, does the orthodox 
churchman usually derive his creed from a personal investiga¬ 
tion of the teaching of Christ in the Gospels ? Probably, if 
he refers to a document at all. the Church Catechism contents 
him ; or ii he be of a peculiarly inquiring disposition, a perusal 
of the Thirty-nine Articles will resolve all doubts. Yet he too 
would say his religiou was drawn from the Gospels, and would 
not confess to the medium through which it was filtered. In 
precisely the same way modem Mohammedanism is constructed, 
and a large part of what Moslems now believe and practise 
is not tu be found in the Koran at all." 

And yet each system, each school contains germs of improve* 
ment, and if development is now stopped, it is not even the 
fault of the lawyers. It is due to a want of apprehension of 
the spirit of the Master’s enunciations, and even of those of 
the fathers of the Church.' 

In the Western world, the Reformation was ushered in by 
the Renaissance and the progress of Europe commenced when 

•The KtuiJ ui.l/nAJJf ol Mohammed Amin the Syrian, am! the 
ul-AnkU ol the Shaikh 7-id eh are as much in advance of the Mulit ia and the 
fhJiym m the view* ol an Eldon or Mansfield upon those ol a Coke or Black- 
at nor The opinions Ol Shaikh Murtaia. in their liberal and liberalising 
tendencies, are far above thorn ol the narrow minded seif opinionated Mohak- 
kik But the servile AkhbAri follows the latter in preference to th« former. 
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it off the shackles of Ecclesiastieism. In Islam also 

enlightenment mast precede reform ; and. before there can be 

?h< C ZZ , r f gi ° US We * ‘ he mind musl ** escape from 
the bondage which centuries of literal interpretation and the 

doctrine of conformity" liave imposed upon it. The 
formalism that does not appeal to the heart of the worshipper 
must be abandoned; externals must be subordinated to the 
inner feelings; and the lessons of ethics must be impressed 
on tin- plastic mind ; then alone can we hope for that enthusiasm 
in the principles of duty taught by the Prophet of Isl&m The 
reformation of Islam will begin when once it is recognised that 
dmne words rendered into any language retain their divine 
character and that devotions offered in any tongue are accept¬ 
able to tjod. The Prophet himself had allowed his foreign 
isciples to say their prayers in their own tongue.' He liad 
expressly permitted others to recite the Koran in their respective 

dialects; and had declared that it was revealed in seven 
languages. 

In the earliest ages of IsLlm there was a consensus of opinion 
**“? .f ev “ tlon wlthout understanding was useless. I mini 
Abu Hantfa considered the recitation of the namSx and also of 
the A hutba or sermon, lawful and valid in any language * 
Tire disciples of Abfl Hantfa, Abu Yusuf and Mohammed 
have accepted the doctrine of their master with a certain 
variation. They hold tliat when a person does not know 
Arabic, he may validly offer Iris devotions in any other 

There is however, one great and cogent reason why the 
practice of reciting prayers in Arabic should be maintained 
wherever it is possible and practicable. Hot because it was 
he language of the Prophet, but because it has become the 
language of Islim and maintains the unity of sentiment 

hfcl “ VOd *-■ • — Uu firat to 
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throughout the IsIAmic world. And wherein lies more strength 
than in unity f 


Note I. 

The sumptuary proliibitions of Mohammed may be divided 
into two classes, qualitative and quantitative. The prohibition 
against excess in eating and drinking and others of the like 
import belong to the latter class. They were called forth in 
part by the peculiar serin-barbarous epicureanism which was 
coming into fashion among the Arabs from their intercourse 
with the demoralised Syrians and Persians, and in part by 
circumstances of which only glimpses are afforded ns in the 
Koran. The absolute prohibition of swine's flesh, which may 
be classed under the head of qualitative prohibitions, arose, 
as is evident, from hygienic reasons and litis prohibition must 
remain unchanged as long as the nature of the animal and the 
diseases engendered by the eating of the flesh remain as at 
present. The prohibition against dancing was directed against 
the orgiastic dances with which the heathen Arabs used to 
celebrate the Syro-Phoenician worship of their Ashtoreth. 
Moloch ami Baal. 
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T HE idea of a future existence—of an existence after 
he separation of the living principle of our nature 
from the mortal part -fa so generally shared by races 

liTihe ZuTZ'H' dktinCl fr ° m CUCh ° ,her * that 11 »«« 

led to the belief that it mast be one of the first elementary 
~^ ^ beiUg - A m0rc ««fal examination of 

S us tTT.' TZZl wi,h ,he in,anc y of races tribes, 

leads us to the conclusion that the conception of a future 
bi”«“d rcSU " ° f na,ural '•evalnpmcm of ,l,e 

distuneMrom 1 thf* Z C<Jy idca " f a lifc ^P^atc and 

dc ,«h L IZ 10 cnj0ys on carth - He looks upon 

death as the end of existence. Then comes a later stage when 

man has passed out of his savage state, his hopes and aspiration- 

are bounded no more by an earthly death ; he now antfaipites 

anodier course of existence after the coursehew ha. Cn 

fuMHed. But even in this stage the conception of immortality 

does not rise out of the groove of daily life Life ifter death 

hi* bevond^h"° at * 0n of * -th. «idea of a c^tS 

ufe beyond the grave must have been develoncd f™m » 
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sphere, where the separation of dear friends, so painful to both 
savage and civilised rnan, should end in reunion. 

The next stage is soon reached ; man comes to believe that 
present happiness and misery are not, cannot be. the bc-all and 
end-all of his existence ; that there will be another life, or that 
there is another life after death, where he will be happy or 
miserable in proportion to his deserts. 

Now we have reached a principle and a law. 

The mind of man goes no further towards developing the 
idea of future existence. The nihilistic philosopher makes no 
discovery, asserts no new position. He is only treading in the 
footsteps of our savage ancestor, whose field of vision was 
restricted to this life alone. 

It is a well-authenticated fact, however, that all those ideas 
which represent the various stages, from a subjective point of 
view, exist simultaneously not only among different nations 
but even in tire same nation, in different combinations, accord¬ 
ing to the individual development. 

The Egyptians are said to have been the first to recognise 
the doctrine of a future life, or. at least, to base the principles 
of human conduct on such a doctrine. 1 With an idea of 
metempsychosis they joined an idea of future recompense and 
punishment. Man descended into the tomb only to rise again. 
After his resurrection he entered on a new life, in company 
with the sun, the principle of generation, the self-existent 
cause uf all. The soul of man was considered immortal like 
the sun. and as accomplishing the same pilgrimages All 
bodies descended into the lower world, but they were not all 
assured of resurrection ‘Hie deceased were judged by Osiris 
and his forty-two assessors. Annihilation was often believed 
to be the lot of those adjudged guilty. The righteous, 
purified from venial faults, entered into perfect happiness, 
and as the companions of Osiris, were fed by hint with 
delicious food. 1 

We might naturally expect that the long stay of the Israelites 
in Egypt would introduce among them some conception of a 

• fUwUnoon ■ I Hoary of Amritot Egypt. vuL U p 

•Comp. Unonnant, Antunl Hittfty of Ut EmO. vol I. pp jiv-jm ; »nd 
Alger, iitilery of llu Docent of « Eotuif Lifr. p. loj A ttq. 
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or nothing.' In the other branch, this doctrine was clothed 
in the shape of a graduated scale of rewards and punishments, 
in the sense in which human accountability Is understood 
by the modern Christian or Moslem. Whether the Mago- 
Zoroastrians from the beginning believed in a corporeal resur¬ 
rection is a question on which sdiolars are divided. Dollingcr, 
with Bumouf and others, believes that this notion was not 
really Zoroastric. and that it is of later growth, if not derived 
from Hebrews.* 

However this be, about the time of the Prophet of Arabia, 
the Persians had a strong and developed conception of future 
life. The remains of the Zend-Avesta which have come down 
to us expressly recognise a belief in future rewards and punish¬ 
ments. The Zoroastrianism of the Vendidad and the Biuidc- 
hesh. enlarging upon the beliefs of the Avesta, holds that after 
a man's death the demons take possession of his body, yet 
on the third day consciousness returns. Souls that in their 
lifetime have yielded to the seductions of evil cannot pass the 
terrible bridge Cliincvad, to which they are conducted on the 
day following the third night after their death. The good 
successfully pass it. conducted by the Yazatas (in modem 
Persian, had), and. entering the realms of hlis.%, join Ormurd 
and the Amshaspands in their abode, where seated on thrones 
of gold, they enjoy the society of beautiful fairies (Hoordni- 
Bchishl) and all manner of delights. The wicked fall over the 
bridge or are dragged down into the gulf of Duxakh where they 
are tormented by the Doras. The duration of this punishment 
Is fixed by Ormuzd, and some are redeemed by lire prayers 
and intercessions of their friends. Towards the end of the 
world «i prophet is to arise, who is to rid the earth of injustice 

1 An) yet the UoUncAakal priest* painted the horror* of hell end the 
tftuunn of heaven rrith the vivid a*** of a thoroughly morbid imagination 
The Arabic scholar U referred to the appreciative account of the Buddhiitic 
doctrine* (not to much regarding future life a* generally) to Shahrutinl. 
P 4«& 

* Mgrr has furnished u* with strung traioM l« supposing that the catty 
Zoroastrism believed In a bodily resurrection The eatremo repugnance with 
which the Mago-Zoroastrian* regarded corpse* is no reason for discarding 
this conclusion a* ronet probahly this repugnance erase uudrr Manichaan 
influence* ; see Alger, p ij8 H ug. Afropot of the repugnance with which 
the Harman* in Mohammed's time looked upon corpse*, cnm« It Dfllhngrrr. 
vol. it p. 409 
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kingdom of Israel. Under the influences of the Mago-Zoro- 
astrians und Chaldeans in the East, and the Grecian schools of 
philosophy in the West, among some classes of society 
(especially among those whom the hellcnising tendencies of 
Herod had withdrawn from the bosom of Israel), the belief in 
a personal Messiah was either faint and Indistinct, or a mere 
echo from the vulgar masses. But. as Milman beautifully 
observes, the Palestinian Jews had about this time moulded 
out of various elements a splendid though confused vision of 
the appearance of the Messiah, the simultaneous regeneration 
of all things, the resurrection of the dead, and the reign of 
Messiah upon earth. All these events were to take place at 
once, or to follow close upon each other.' The M essiah was to 
descend from the line of David ; he was to assemble all the 
scattered descendants of the tribes, and to expel and destroy 
their hateful alien enemies. Under the Messiah a resurrection 
would take place, but would be confined to the righteous of 
their r«ce.' 

Amidst all thi* enthusiasm and these vague aspirations, the 
hopes of eternal life and future bliss were strangely mingled. 
The extremes of despair and enthusiastic expectation of 
external relief always tend to the development of such a state 
of mind among the people. One section appears to look 
forward to an unearthly kingdom, a reign of peace and law 
under divine agency, as an escape from the galling yoke of 
brute force; the other looks forward to the same or cognate 
means for securing the kingdom of heaven by the blood of 
aliens and heathens* 

The traditions which record the sayings of Jesus have gone 

« Milman, llitlery of CkruKnity, voL L p. 76 

• The rimflarlty between the Zoroaatrian Kina of a deliverer and ratocri 
oS religion and order on earth, and the Mesaianic conception among the Jews, 
it, to say the laast, wonderful. The Jon. it is certain, derived this concep¬ 
tion {torn the ZorMitriani; and in their misfortune* drvrlcrprd it in more 
vivid terms But 1 am strongly disponed to think that the idea o< a Somoech, 
whatever its prophetic nrmficancc. arose among the Persians ana when 
labouring tinder a foreign yoke—whethee of the Semitic Assyrian* or the Creek 
Macedonian* tt u difficult to say. The very country in which the *cenc of 
hi* appearance ia laid—Kangufdea in KhorasSn, accenting to l>t> Secy, 
Coaaoya. according to DAtUnger'a authorities shows that the Peniaiu. tajheir 
misfortune*, looked to the Kail, especially to tbr IjuuI hi th* Stio. Ittr 
assistance and deliverance. 

* like the modern, though obecure. *oct of Christadatphtan*. 

U * 
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through such a process of elimination and selection, that it Is 
hardly possible at the present moment to say which are really 
his own words and which are not. 1 But taking them an they 
stand, and on the same footing as we regard other religious 
documents (without ignoring their real spirit, yet without 
trying to find mysterious meanings like the faithful believer), 
wc sec that throughout these traditional records the notion of 
an immediate advent of a new order of things, " of a kingdom 
of heaven,' is so predominant in the mind of Jesus as to over¬ 
shadow all other ideas. The Son of Man lias appeared, the 
kingdom of God is at hand ; such is the burden of every hopeful 
word.* This kingdom was to replace the society and govern¬ 
ment which the Prophet of Nazareth found so imperfect and 
evil. At times his words led the disciples to conclude that the 
new Teacher was bom to lead only the poor and the famished 
to glory and happiness; that under the hoped-for theocratic 
regime these alone would be " the blessed," and would con¬ 
stitute the predominating element, for " woe ” is demounted 
in awful terms against the rich and the well-fed.* At other 
times, the realm of God is understood to mean the literal 
fulfilment of the apocalyptic visions or dreams connected with 
the appearance of the Messiah, Sometimes, however, the 
kingdom of God is a reaim of souls, and the approaching 
deliverance is merely a spiritual deliverance from the bondage 


1 Mliman himself admit* that the tradition* regarding the act* and sayingi 
of Jesus. which were floating about among th« Christian communities, wm 
not cast into their present shape till almost the do*e of the ftrit half of the 
•econd century (Uidory of CkHnntnUy. vol. J.p. i» 6 ). Necessarily, thendixr, 
the weifn! collectors and tnodcllnrs of the Christian Gospels. or as Milman 
rcgardi thorn, rude and simple historian*, mutt have exercised a dis cr etio na ry 
latitude in the reception of the tradition* They must have deoiled every¬ 
thing cm dogmatic ground* " If a narrative or scripture wo*, in its tone and 
substance, agreeable to their (preconceived) view*, they looked upon defective 
external evidence a* complete. If it wa. not agreeable, the most .uttcicm 
wa* explained away as a misunderstanding.'* Hence a great mini' addition* 
were made, though unconsciously, to the sayings and doings of )csu*. On 
this point the testimony of Cetsus, with every allowance for exaggeration, 
must be regarded as conclusive when he say* the Christians were in the habit 
of coining and remodelling their traditional accounts (Orinn r CWiur. ti * 7 ). 
A , , tho P rioc, P , « l*id do'*’" by Sh W. Muir In Canon III p. laxxL 

vol. I {Lift of A/aiono-0 

* Matt. lv 17 . x. 7 , etc. 


,, 'b *° ** •** ,n Matthew the poor tn *(nnt" are mentioned 

Hut the simpler statement of Luke, from * comparison of all the circum¬ 
stances, seems mote authentic 
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of this mundane existence. All these conceptions appear at 
one period to have existed in the mind of Jesus simultaneously.' 
But the fierceness and bigotry of the dominant party ami the 
power of the Roman eagle made any immediate social change 
impossible As every’ hope of present amelioration died away, 
hopes and aspirations of a brighter future took possession of 
the heart. Jesus felt the present state could not last long; 
that the Lime of the regeneration of mankind was at hand,* 
when lie himself would appear in the clouds of heaven, clothed 
in divine garments, seated on a throne, surrounded by angels 
and his chosen disciples.* The dead would rise from rheir 
graves,* and the Messiah would sit in judgment. The angels 
would lie 4 he executors of his sentence. He would send tlie 
elect to a delightful abode prepared from the beginning of tlie 
world, and the unrighteous into " everlasting fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels," * where there would be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. The chosen, not numerically large,* would 
lie takrn into an illuminated mansion, where they would 
partake of banquets presided over by the father of the race of 
Israel, the patriarchs, and the prophets,’ and in which Jesus 
himself will share.* 


1 Renan, Vi I <£# /situ, p. tb2. 

• Matt. xix. 18. 

• b, . no I ^" >U ****** J«*“ Unwell believed in a corporeal rreur 

" rw ? r<1 * punishment* In a future Ilf*. He often 
spoke of the blessed In hit kingdom eating and drinking nl hU table But 
whilst ta the early tradition* (lasting under the name of tho fottr epoetin, 
the account!, owing to careful pruning, are meagre enough. Utter tradition!*!* 
enlaige uc*m the deurintlous of paradise and hell, and revel in tlie most 
gorgeous fantasies, which go under tlie name of revelation* leid* K*v 

*?**-'• ln puerility even the Chrietian tradltioniita do not fall 
elmrt of the follower* of other creeds The tradition handed down by 
Irrnxtu no tho authority of John declares Jesus to have said " L>»»* ,hall 
come in whkh there shall be vine* which shall hare each ten thousand 
branches, and every one of three branches shall have ten thousand teaser 
btanche* and every one of three branches shall have ten thousand twigs and 
cvrry one of these twigs shall have ten thousand clusters of grapes, uiu I in 
every one of three flutters there shall bo ten thousand grape*, .ml evrry on* 
of these grapes being pressed shall yield two hundred and seventy-five gallon* 
of win*; and when a man shall take hold of one of the** sacred bum.hr? 
another bonrh -hall ctv out, I am a better bunch, take me, and hire. tha 
Lord by me,” Kc. 


■ Matt xvi xxiv. jo. $|. xxv. 31 rf ref. etc. 

•Kev xx ta. 13. Compare these notion* with tho Zormtirtun belief 
* Matt, xxv, 41. * Luke xin. *3. 

’ Matt. viil. II; Luke xfil. *8, xxil. 30. • Matt xxvi. 19 . 
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Thai the inauguration of the new regime with the second 
advent of Jesus and the resurrection of the human race was 
considered not to be distant, is apparent from the words of 
the Master himself, when he impressed upon Iris hearers the 
approach of the kingdom of God. and the utter futility of every 
provision for the occupations and exigencies of the present 
life.’ 

The words of the Teacher, acting in unison with the state 
of mind engendered by the circumstances of the age.* had siuik' 
deep into the hearts of his disciples, and all looked forward, 
with a vividness of expectation hardly surpassed in the annaLs 
of ifttman beliefs, to the literal fulfilment of the prophecies 
concerning the millennium. 

“ If the first generation of the Christians had a profound and 
constant belief, it was that the world was approaching its end. 
and that the great' revelation * of Christ was to happen soon." * 
It is only when the Christian Church becomes a regular 
organisation that the followers of Jesus expand their views 
beyond the restricted horizon of the Judaic world, and, for¬ 
getting their millenarian dream, they pass into the Greek and 
Roman system, and extend the empire of their creed over 
untold legions of barbarians fresh from their forests, who 
looked upon Jesus and his mother as the counterparts of their 
own Odin and Freya worsliipped in their pruneval homes. 

But ever and anon the Christian world has been agitated in 
momenta of convulsions and disasters by the millenary excite¬ 
ment and fierce expectation of the apocalyptic appearance of 
the great Prophet of Nazareth The idea, however, of the 
realm of God has. with the lapse of ages and the progress of 
thought, taken either a spiritual shape or utterly faded away 
from tlie mind. or. where it has been retained, derives its 
character from the surroundings of the individual believers. 
The Jew, the Mago-Zoroastrian, and the Christian all believed 
in a bodily resurrection. The crude notions of primitive 
Mosakm had made way fur more definite ideas derived chiefly 


• SUtt x a j ; Maik xiii jo ; Luka xili 35 j Mutt vt. *3-34, vtfL as. 

• Murk the bitter term which Juki* applin to hit c* Deration. 

» Kenan. Vit it Jttut. p. 287 Comp, also Milmun'* Hittory <*/ CituHtulty. 
vot. 1 p. 378. 
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from the Chaldato-Zoroastrian doctrines. We know how among 
the Persians the old worship of the mountains, the simple 
teachings of tiie early teachers, had grown, under the magic 
wands of the Babylonian wizards, into a complex system of 
graduated rewards and punishments,—how Otaldaan philo¬ 
sophy had permeated Mugo-Zoroastxiunism to its innermost 
core. Primitive Christianity, with its vivid belief in the 
immediate advent of the material kingdom of Christ, had 
imbibed notions from Chalctaean, Mago-Zoroastrian, and 
Alexandrian sources which had considerably altered the old 
conceptions. Jew, Christian, and Zoroastrian all looked, more 
or less, to material rewards and punishments in a future 
existence. 

The popular Christian notion, fostered by eedesiastirism, 
that Mohammed denied souls to women, is by this time, we 
believe, exploded. It was a calumny concocted to create an 
aversion against IslAm. But the idea that the Arabian Prophet 
promised his followers a sensual paradise with hoorii, and a 
graduated scale of delights, still lingers. It is a sign alike of 
ignorance and ancient bigotry, There is no doubt that in the 
Suras of the intermediate period, before the mind of the Teacher 
had attained the full development of religious consciousness, 
and when it was necessary to formulate in language intelligible 
< 1° the common folk of the desert, the realistic descriptions of 
heaven and hell, borrowed from the floating fancies of Zoro¬ 
astrian, Sabiean, and the Talmudical Jew, attract the attention 
as a^ide picture, and then comes the real essence—the adoration 
of God in humility and love. The hooris are creatures of 
Zoroastrian origin, so is paradise, 1 whilst hell in the severity of 
its punishment is Talmudic. The descriptions are realistic, 
in some places almost sensuous; but to say that they arc 
sensual, or that Mohammed, or any of his followers, even the 
ultra-litcralists accepted them as such, is a calumny. The wine 
" that does not inebriate ” and the attendants " that come not 
nigh,* can hardly be said to represent sensual pleasures! 

The cliief and predominating idea in Isldm respecting a future 
life is founded upon the belief that, in a state of existence here¬ 
after, every human being will have to render an account of his 

• In Persian, flntam. 
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'/ W actions on earth. an.l.ihat the happiness nr misery of 
individuals will depend upon the manner in which they have 
performed ihe belies!s of their Creator. His mercy and grace 
are nevertheless unbounded. and will be bestowed alike upon 
creatures. Tliis is the pivot on which the whole doctrine 
of future life in Isi&m turns, and this is the only doctrinal point 
one is required to believe and accept. All the other elements, 
caught up and syncrctised from the floating traditions of the 
races and peoples of the time, are mere accessories. Setting 
aside from our consideration the question of subjectivity 
involved in all ideas of future rewards and punishments, we 
may say, in all ideas of a life after death, we must bear in mind 
that these ideas have furnished to the moral teachers of the 
world the most powerful instrument for influencing the conduct 
of individuals and nations. But though every religion, more 
or less, contains the germ of this principle of future account¬ 
ability in another state, all have failed thoroughly to realise 
its nature as a continuous agency for the elevation of the masses. 
Virtue, for its own sake, can only be grasped by minds of 
superior development; for the average intellect, and for the . 
uneducated, sanctions, more or less comprehensible, will always 
be necessary. 

To turn now to the nature of these sanctions, it must be 
remembered that it is scarcely ever possible to convey nn idea . 
of spiritual pleasure or spiritual pain to the apprehensions of the * 
generality of mankind without clothing the expressions in the 
garb of tangible personalities, or introducing sensible objects 
into the description of such pleasure qr pain. Philosophy has 
wrangled over abstract expressions, riot dressed in tangible 
phraseology. Such expressions and" conceptions have seen 
their day. have flourished, and have died without making them¬ 
selves felt beyond a restricted circle of dreamers, who lived in 
the indefinable vagueness of their own thoughts. 

Mohammed was addressing Himself not only to the advanced 
minds of a few idealistic thinkers who happened to be then 
living, but to the wide world around him engrossed in 
materialism of every type. He had to adapt himself to the 
comprehensions of all. To the wild famished Arab, what more 
grateful, or what more consonant to his ideas of paradise than . 
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rivers of unsullied incorruptible watei. or of nftlk ami hutn&% 
or anything more accept a We than unlimited fruit, luxuriwit* 
vegetation, inexhaustible fertility ? He could conceive tof no 
bliss unaccompanied with these sensuous pleasures. This is 
the contention of that portion of the Moslem world which, 
like San&! and Ghazzili, holds that behind the descriptions of 
material happiness portrayed in objects like trees, rivers, and 
beautiful mansions with fairy attendants, lies a deeper meaning ; 
and that the joy of joys is to consist in the beatific visions of 
the soul in the presence of the Almighty, when the veil which 
divides man from his Creator will be rent, and heavenly glnfy 
revealed to the mind untrammelled by its Corporeal, cartldy 
habiliments. In this they are upheld by the words of the 
Koran as well as the authentic sayings of the Prophet. " The 
most favoured of God,“ said Mohammed, '* will be he who shall 
see liis Lord's face Iglory) night and morning, a felicity which 
will surpass all tire pleasures of the body, as the ocean surpasses 
a drop of sweat.” One day, talking to his friend, Abfl Huraira. 
the Prophet said, ” God has prepared forHis good people what 
no eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor bath it entered into the 
heart of anyone,” and then recited the following verse of the 
Koran : ” No soul knoweth the joy which is secretly prepared 
for it as a reward for that it may have wrought ” 1 Another 
tradition 1 reports that Mohammed declared the good will 
enjoy the beatific vision of God. to which reference, lie said, 
is made in the following verse uf the Koran : ” And God 
inviteth unto the dwelling of peace . . . For those who do good 
there is excellent reward and superabundant addition.” • 

As to the parabolical nature of the Koranic expressions, this 
scImkjI of thinkers bases its convictions on the following passage 
of the inspired Book ” It is Ire who hath sent down unto thee 
’ the Book.’ Some of the signs (verses) are firm (t.e. per¬ 
spicuous or clear to understand) — these are the basis (or 
fundamental part) of the book — and others are figurative.” 4 




* Koran xxjui 17; Mi Elicit, blu xxiii chap. alii, pt i, * From Suhaib. 

* Koran x 16. Commit here ZamaUuharl (the KjtKthAf), Egyn Ed., pt. J. 
t‘- 144 . he gives the fullest references to the opinion* of the ilineient thco- 
leciant and *chooU and especially mention* the doctrines oI the AStuk 
bubbakAt anil the Jalnnm 
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# j\nother seetfbn looks upon the joys and pains of tins Hcre- 
*afwr as entirely subjective. It holds that as extreme mental 
paidfiis far more agonising than physical pain, so is mental 
pleasure of the higher type far more rapturous titan auy 
sensuous pleasure: that as. after physical death, the indi¬ 
vidual soul “ returns,” to use the Koranic expression, to the 
Universal Soul, all the joys and pains, portrayed in vivid 
colours by the inspired Teacher to enable the masses to grasp 
the truth, will be mental and subjective. This section includes 
within its bosom some of the greatest philosophers and rustics 
of the Moslem world. 

Another, and by far perhaps the larger class, however, believe 
in the literal fulfilment of all the word-paintings of the Koran. 

Without venturing to pass any opinion on these different 
notions, we may take this occasion to state our own belief 
with regard to the Koranic conception of future rewards and 
punishments. 

A careful study of the Koran makes it evident that the mind 
Of Mohammed went through the same process of development 
which marked the religious consciousness of Jesus. Moham¬ 
med and Jesus are the only two historic Teachers of the world, 
and for this reason we take them together. How great this 
development was in Jesus is apparent, not only from the 
idealised conception towards the end of his earthly career 
regarding the Kingdom of Heaven, but also from the change 
of tone towards the non-Israelites. Thoroughly exclusive at 
first, 1 with a more developed religious consciousness wider 
sympathies awaken in the heart.* 

As with Jesus so with Mohammed. 

The various chapters of the Koran which contain the ornate 
descriptions of paradise, whethei figurative or literal, were 
delivered wholly or in part at Mecca. Probably in the infancy 
of lus religious consciousness. Molmmmed himself believed in 
some or other of the traditions which floated around him. But 
with a wider awakening of the soul, a deeper communion with 
the Creator of the Universe, thoughts, which bore a material 


* M*tt x. y xv. *3-26 
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aspect at first, became spiritualised. The mind nf the Teacher 
progressed not only with the march of time and the develop¬ 
ment of his religious consciousness, but also with the progress 
of his disciples in apprehending spiritual conceptions. Hence, 
in the l«t»r s uras we observe a merging of the material in the 
spiritual, of thr body in the soul. The gardens *' watered by 
rivers," perpetual shade . 1 plenty and harmony, so agreeable to 
the famished denizen of the parched, shadeless, and waterless 
desert, at perpetual discord with himself and all around him, 
— these still form the groundwork of beautiful imageries ; but 
the happiness of the blessed is shown to consist in eternal peace 
and goodwill in the presence of their Creator. " But those," 
says the Koran. " who are pious shall dwell in gardens, amidst 
fountains ; they shall say unto them, ' Enter ye therein in 
peace and security 1 ; and all rancour will we remove from their 
bosoms ; they shall sit as brethren, face to face , 1 on couches ; 
weariness shall not affect them therein, neither shall they be 
repelled thence for ever." * 

What can be nobler or grander in its conception or imagery, 
or give a better idea of the belief in the Prophet’s mind 
when conveying his final message concerning the nature 
of the present and future life, than the following passage : 
" It is He who enableth you to travel by land and by sea , so 
that ye go on board of ships, which sail on with them, with 
favourable breeze, and they rejoice therein. But if a tem¬ 
pestuous wind overtake, and the waves come on them from 
every side, and they think they are encompassed therewith, 
they call on God. professing unto Him sincere religion ; (saying) 
wouldst Thou but rescue us from this, then wc will ever be 
indeed of the thankful. But when Wc have rescued them. 
Behold! they commit unrighteous excesses on the earth O 
men ! verily the excesses ye commit to the injury of your own 
souls are only for the enjoyment of this earthly life ; soon shall 
ye return to Us. and We will declare unto you that which ye 
have done Verily, the likeness of this present life is not 
otlusrwise than the water which We send down from heaven ; 
and the productions of the earth, of which men and cattle eat, 

* Koran xiii. >*. xlvii. 16, 17. Comp alio chap* tt.. z . and xiv 

* t£ with peace and good will in thnr heart* * Koran xv. 4(1 
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a« mixed therewith, till the earth has received its beautiful 
raiment, and is decked out. and they who inhabit it imagine 
they have power over it ! (But) Our behest cometh unto it 
> night or by day, and We make it as if it had been mown, as 
though it had not teemed (with fertility) only yesterday. Thus 
do we make our signs clear unto those who consider. And 
od mviteth unto tlie abodes of peace, and guideth whom He 
plcuseth into the right way.* For those who do good is 
excellent reward and superabundant addition of it ; neither 
blackness nor shame shall cover their faces. These are the 
inhabitants of paradise ; therein do they abide for ever. But 
those who have wrought evil shall receive the reward of evil 
equal thereunto ; * and shame shall cover them (for there will 
be none to protect them against God) as though their faces 
were covered with a piece of the night of profound darkness *’ * 

folhnrfaig* n * What ** PUrer ‘ D ltS as P* rations than xhr 

" Who fulfil the covenant of God and break not their com¬ 
pact ; and who join together what God hath bidden to be 
joined ; and who fear their Lord and dread an ill-reckoning • 
and who. from a sincere desire to please their Lord,* are constant 
amid trials, and observe prayers and give alms, in secret and 
openly, out of what We have bestowed on them ; and turn 
as«de evil with good for them there is the recompense* of that 
abode, gardens of eternal habitation, into which they shall 
enter, together with such as shall have acted rightly from 
among their fathers, their wives, and their posterity ; and the 
angds shall gom unto them by every* portal, (saying) 1 Peace 
be with you I because yc have endured with patience.' Excellent 
is the reward m that abode I *' * 

show the uttcr bfe&ttd of the 
theory that Mohammed s pictures of future life were all 

“P** 1 " 5 »he exprewion “ whom He pleaarth " U1 *• w ., n 
P«(p. 67. n 1. » V ). Compare Zamakhshart (tbe KuktkAf) 

ot r^wort* Til, 

will bo atrictly proportioned to wh^t rmefcTd^ir recompetm of evil 

* Koran x. aj-jy. 

* 1W b " tnu “ U ** d “ " hom • «o tee tbe face (ftory) of 

* Koran xii. Compare thnm^hout Zamakhahart (tbe KarkiM/). 
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sensuous. We will conclude this chapter with the following 
passage from the Koran to show the depth of spirituality in 
Islam, and the purity of the hopes and aspirations on which it 
bases its rule of life : ’* O lliou soul which art at rest, return 
unto thy Lord, pleased and pleasing Him, enter thou among 
my servants, and enter thou my garden of felicity." ' 


1 Koran Ixaxix. 17-30. 
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T HE extraordinary rapidity with which the religion of 
the Arabian Prophet spread over the surface of 
the globe is one of the most wonderful phenomena 
ui the history of religions. For centuries Christianity Jmd 
hidden itself in byways and comers; not until it had largely 
absorbed and assimilated paganism, not until a half-pagan 
monarch iiad come to its assistance with edicts and orders, 
was it able to rear its head among the creeds of the world. 
Islam, within thirty years of the death of its Teacher, 
found its way into the hearts of millions of people. And 
before a century was well over the voice of the Recluse of 
Hira had rolled across three continents. The legions of the 
C*sara and the Chosroes, who endeavoured to stop the onrush 
of the new democracy preached in Arabia, were shattered to 
pieces by the children of the desert. Its remarkable success and 
marvellous effect upon the minds of men have given rise to the 
c arge that, as a religion of the sword, Islam was propagated 


* Sura It. 3O1, *" Ixt that be no compulsion in religion.*' 

Creed*** v ‘ 69 * **° P ‘73 Compare this with the thunders ot the AlhnnasUn 
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by the sword and upheld by the sword. We propose, therefore, 
carefully to examine the circumstances and facts connected 
with the rise of Islftm, to sec whether there is any truth in the 
statement. 

At the time of the Prophet's advent into Medina, the two 
tribes of Aus and Khazraj. who had been engaged in deadly 
conflict for years, had just ended their strife by a hollow peace. 
Tliere was every prospect of the war breaking out again with 
fiercer animosity. The Jews, who after the onslaught of Jabala 
had accepted the clientage of the Medinite Arabs, were fast 
recovering their strength and were openly threatening their 
pagan compatriots with the vengeance of the Messiah, whose 
appearance was hourly expected. The surrounding tribes, 
among whom the influence of the Koreish was supreme, were 
arrayed in all their desert ferocity against Medina. The 
moment Mohammed appeared among the Mcdinites the 
elements of danger which threatened the new religion became 
apparent. The Meccan disciples who had braved death, and 
now faced destitution and exile for their Master and the light 
which he had brought to their hearts, were few and weak. His 
Medinite followers were not many ; they were divided amongst 
themselves, actuated by tribal jealousies. An important 
faction, headed by an influential chieftain, an aspirant to the 
throne of Medina, worked in the city on the side of the heathens. 1 
The Jews, compact and united, jealously and relentlessly, with 
poison and with treachery, opposed him in every direction. 
But the heart, which did not fail when the Koreish threatened 
him with death, was not daunted when the existence of others 
depended on him. He at once set himself to the task of 
organising into a social entity the varied elements which had 
gathered round him as the minister of God. He substituted 
referees for the old tribal vendetta; he abolished the dis¬ 
tinction of Aus and Khazraj; he comprehended the Jews and 
Christians in his little commonwealth, and planted germs of 
cordial relations among ail believers ; he proclaimed that a Jew. 
Sabrean, or Christian, whoever believed in God and future? life 
and acted righteously, " on him shall come no fear.” To a 
people wedded to the worst type of heathenism, to a race with 

» See anfc.rp. jy. 
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whom the shedding of blood was a second nature, lie taught 
purity and truth, self-restraint, chanty, and love of one’s kind 
" 1 * shall be an expiation with God." be said to them. ” when 
one shall drop his right of retaliation." " He who shall mediate 
between men for a good purpose shall be the gainer thereby, 
but the mediator for evil shall reap the fruit of his doing.” 1 
Whilst engaged in this divine work of humanising his people, 
raising them from the abyss of degradation, purifying them from 
abominations, he is attacked by his enemies, ruthless and un¬ 
tiring in their vengeance. They had sworn his death and the 
extirpation of his creed. The apostates from the faith of tlveir 
fnthers, as the Korcish regarded Mohammed and his followers 
to he. had betaken themselves to the rival city, to plant the 
germs of revolutionary doctrines. United Arabia must annihi¬ 
late these crazy enthusiasts who had forsaken home and wealth 
for the sake of an unseen God, so exacting in His worship, so 
insistent on the common duties of love, charity, and benevolence, 
on purity of thought and deed. From the moment of his entry 
into Medina, Mohammed's destiny had become intertwined 
with that of his people, and of those who had invited and 
welcomed him into their midst. His destruction meant the 
destruction of the entire body of people who had gathered 
found the minister of God. Surrounded by enemies and 
traitors, the whole of Arabia responding to the call of the 
Korcish, the ancient servitors of the national gods marching to 
their slaughter, his followers would have inevitably perished 
but for the swords in their hands. And it was not until their 
enemies were upon them that it was declared, ” The infidcU 
regard not in a believer either ties of blood or covenant ; when 
they break their oaths of alliance, and attack you, defend 
yourself ; and again, " Defend yourself against your enemies ; 
but attack them not first : God hatctli the aggressor.” * To 
the Moslems self-defence liad become a question ol self- 
preservation. They must either submit to be massacred or 
fight when they were attacked. They chose the latter alter¬ 
native. and succeeded, after a long struggle, in subduing their 
enemies. 

The bitter animosity of the Jews, their repeated violations of 

» Sara hr, $j. « Sar» U. 190. 
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the most solemn engagements, their constant seditiousness. ami 
their frequent endeavours to betray the Moslems to the idolaters, 
led naturally to severe chastisement. It was essentially neces¬ 
sary for the safety of the weak and small community, more as 
a deterrent warning than as a vindictive jmnishinmt. 

We have no right to assume that because some of the great 
teachers who have from time to time appeared on earth have 
succumbed under the force of opposing circumstances and 
become martyrs, that because others have created in their 
brains an unrealised Utopia, that because dreamers have 
existed, and enthusiasts have suffered, Mohammed was bound 
to follow their example, and leave the world before lie had 
fulfilled his mission. Nor was he obliged to sacrifice himself 
and the entire community over which he was called to preside, 
for the sake of carrying out what, in the present time, would 
be called an * Idea.* 

Let us compare the struggles of the Moslems in self-defence, 
and for self-preservation, with the frightful wars of the Jews 
and the Christians, and even of the gentle Parsis, for the 
propagation of their respective faiths. In the case of the Jews, 
aggression and extirpation were sanctified by religion. They 
were cursed for sparing. 

In the case of the early Christians, the doctrine of humility 
and meekness, preached by the Prophet of Nazareth, was soon 
forgotten in the pride of power. From the moment Christianity 
became a recognised force.—the dominant faith of a community, 
—it became aggressive and persecuting. Parallels lutve l>cm 
drawn between Jesus and Mohammed by diflercnt writers. 
Those fully penetrated with the conviction of the godhead of 
Jcsm have recognised in the " earthly “ means employed by 
the Arabian Prophet for the regeneration of his people the 
result of “ Satanic suggestions.” while the non-employment of 
such means (perhaps from want of opportunity 10 use them) 
has been looked upon as establishing the divinity of the Prophet 
of Nazareth. We sliall furnish reasons to show that such com¬ 
parisons are unfair, based as they are on what is not only false 
to history, hut false to human nature 

The droimstances attending the lives of Jesus and 
Mohammed were wholly different. During his short ministry 
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the influence of Jesus remained confined to a small body of 
followers, taken chiefly from the lower and uneducated ranks. 
He fell a victim 1 to the passions he had evoked by his scathing 
denunciations of the lifeless sacerdotalism of the priestly classes 
—to the undying hatred of a relentless race — before his followers 
had become either numerous or influential enough to require 
practical rules for their guidance, or before they could form an 
organisation, either for purposes of spiritual teaching, or as a 
safeguard against the persecutions of the dominant creed. 
Drawn from among a people with settled laws, the observance 
of wliich was guaranteed by the suzerain power, the followers 
of Jesus had no occasion to constitute themselves into an 
organised body, nor had the Teacher any need to frame rules 
of practical positive morality. The want was felt when the 
community became more extensive, and the genius of a scholar, 
well-versed in the Neo-Platonic lore, destroyed the individuality 
and simplicity of the teachings of the Master. 

Mohammed, like Jesus, was followed from the commence¬ 
ment of liis career as a preacher and reformer by the hostility 
and opposition of his people. His followers also, in tlie 
beginning, were few and insignificant. He also was preceded 
by men who had shaken off the bondage of idolatry, and had 
listened to the springs of the life within. He, too, preached 
gentleness, charity, and love. 

But Mohammed appeared among a nation steeped in barbar¬ 
ous usages, who looked upon war as the object of life,—a nation 
far removed from the materialising, degrading influences of the 
Greeks and the Romans, yet likewise far from their humanising 
influences. At first his enunciations evoked scorn, and then 
vengeful passions. His followers, however, increased in number 
and strength until at last the invitation of the Medinitcs 
crowned his glorious work with success. From the moment he 
accepted the asylum so nobly proffered, from the moment be 
was called upon to become their chief magistrate as well as 

• I will* According u> thr generally received opinion Among Western 
'choiai* ; that Mohammed, in accordance with the tradition* current in bit 
time, believed that Jmi miracnloualy disappeared, there it no doubt In 
‘pile id this so-called apocryphal Gnostic tradition being opposed to thr 
general body of Chriatian tradition*, tbrre it a* much historic pri.Uirflrty on 
cne aide aa the other. 
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their spiritual teacher, his fate became involved in theirs; 
from that time the hostilities of the idolaters and their allies 
required an unsleeping vigilance on the part of the Moslems. 
A single city had to make head against the combined attacks 
of the multitudinous tribes of Arabia- Under these circum¬ 
stances, energetic measures were often necessary to sustain the 
existence of the Moslem commonwealth. When persuasion 
failed, pressure was required. 

The same instinct of self-preservation which spoke so warmly 
within the bosom of the great Prophet of Nazareth, 1 when he 
advised lib disciples to look to the instruments of defence, 
caused the persecuted Moslems to take up arms when attacked 
by their relentless enemies. 

Gradually, by gentle kindness and energy, all the disjointed 
fragments of the .Arabian tribes were brought togctlier to the 
worship of the true God, and then peace settled upon the land 
Bom among a people the most fiery of the earth, then as now 
vehement and impulsive by nature, and possessed of passions 
as burning as the sun of their desert, Mohammed impressed 
on them habits of self-control and self-denial such as have 
never before been revealed in the pages of history. 

At the time of Mohammed’s advent international obligations 
were unknown. When nations or tribes made war upon each 
other, the residt usually was the massacre of the able-bodied, 
the slavery of the innocent, and plunder of the household 
penates. 

The Romans, who took thirteen centuries to evolve a system 
of laws which was as comprehensive as it was elevated in con¬ 
ception.* could never realise the duties of international morality 
or of humanity. They waged war for the sole purpose of 
subjugating the surrounding nations. Where they succeeded, 
they imposed their will on the people absolutely. The sacred- 
ncss of treaties was unknown ; pacts were made and broken, 
just as convenience dictated. The liberty of other nations 
was never of the slightest importance in their estimation.* The 

i Luke xxii 

* In justice to the Semitic races, 1 must *ayr that almost all the gTtat jumti 
<iI Hume men Semites.—I’htnticiana, Syrian*, or Carthaginian* 

1 Compart DOUkUtfct. Tki Geatih and I hi Jtw. throughout on th» subject. 
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introduction of Christianity made little or no change in the 
views entertained by its professors concerning international obli¬ 
gations. War was as inhuman and as exterminating as before ; 
people were led into slavery without compunction cm the pan 
of the captors ; treaties were entered into and broken just as 
suited the purpose of some designing chieftain. Christianity 
did not profess to deal with international morality, and so left 
its followers groping in the dark. 

Modem thinkers, instead of admitting this to be a real 
deficiency in the Christian system, natural to the unfinished 
state in which it was left, have tried to justify it. A strange 
perversion of the human intellect I Hence, what is right in the 
individual comes to be considered wrong in the nation, and 
inct vrr%A Religion and morality, two convertible terms, arc 
kept apart from the domain of jaw. Religion, which claims 
to regulate the ties of individual men, ignores the reciprocal 
relations of the various aggregates of humanity. Religion is 
thus reduced into mere sentimentalism, an object of gushing 
effusion, or mutual laudation at debating societies, albeit 
sometimes rising to the dignity of philosophical morality. 

The basis of international obligations consists in the recogni¬ 
tion of nations as individuals, and of the fact that there is not 
one standard for individuals and another for nations; for as 
individuals compose a nation, so nations compose humanity ; 
and the rights of nations and their obligations to each other 
in nowise differ from those existing between individuals.* 

True it is, that the rise of the Latin Church in the West, and 
the necessary augmentation of the power of the bishops of 
Rome, introduced in the Latin Christian world a certain degree 
of international responsibility. But this was absolutely con¬ 
fined to the adherents of the Church of Rome, or was occasion¬ 
ally extended as a favour to Greek Christianity. The rest of 
the world was unconditionally excluded from the benefits of 
such responsibility. “ The name of religion served as the plea 
and justification of aggression upon weaker nations; it led to 
their spoliation and enslavement." Every act of violation 
was sanctified by the Church, and, in case of extreme iniquity, 

1 Comp. David I'rquhart't omv on lb* " EflrcU c 4 the Cunlrnipt ct Inter¬ 
national I-aw," reprinted ham Tka Hail a*4 W'/r#, Feb. 1867. 
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absolution paved the criminal's way to heaven. From the 
first slaughters of Charlemagne, with the full sanction of the 
Church, to the massacre and enslavement of the unotlending 
races of America, there is an unbroken series of the infringement 
of international duties and the claims of humanity. This 
utter disregard of the first principles of charity led also to the 
persecution of those followers of Jesus who ventured to think 
differently from the Church. 1 

The rise of Protestantism made no difference. The wars 
and mutual persecutions of the several religious factions form 
a history in themselves. “ Persecution," says Iiallam. "is 
the deadly original sin of the Reformed Church, that which 
cools every honest man’s zeal for their cause, in proportion as 
his reading becomes more expansive.” * 

But. however much the various new-born Churches disagreed 
among themselves, or from the Church of Rome, regarding 
doctrinal and theological points, they were in perfect accord 
with each other in denying all community of interests and 
rights to nations outside the pale of Christendom.* 

The spirit of Isldm, on the contrary, is opposed to isolation 
and exclusiveness. In a comparatively rude age. when the 
world was immersed in darkness, moral and social, Mohammed 
preached those principles of equality which are only half- 
realised in other creeds, and promulgated laws which, for their 
expansiveness and nobility of conception, would bear com¬ 
parison with the records of any faith. " Is!Am," says an able 
writer, " offered its religion, but never enforced it ; and the 
acceptance of that religion conferred co-equal rights with the 
conquering body, and emancipated the vanquished States from 
llic conditions which every conqueror, since the world existed 
up to the period of Mohammed, had invariably imposed.” 


'Comp*™ Milman. Lntin ChlUlamty. vol. t. p. 33*. and Lecky. HiUory *t 
ffnlionafttm in Etrrppr, chap. on " Persecution ” 

'lUUanij Conit Hiit of EngUnJ. vol. 1 cW tl. p. When Calvin 
burnt bcnrrtua for tus opinions rr^ardinj; the Trinity, hit oct was applauded 
styiLeckv. by all section* of Protestants Melanchthun, BiiHinjcer. and 
Foret wrote to espies* their warm approbation of the crime. Best defended 
it to an elaborate treatise; Lecky. Hut of EationnHtm. vol. !L p 4g a 
rtudy of the penal lain of England against the Catholic*. Dissenters, .nd 
non-Conformists is enough to shock any candid mind 
• Crottu*. the founder, perhaps of international law In Europe, formally 
excepted the Moslems from all community of rights with the European nations 
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By the laws of I slim, liberty of conscience and freedom of 
worship were allowed and guaranteed to the followers of every 
other creed under Moslem dominion. The passage in the 
Koran, " Let there be no compulsion in religion," * testifies to 
the principle of toleration and charity inculcated by Islini. 
"If thy Lord had pleased, verily all who arc in the world 
would have believed together." “ Wilt thou then force men 
to believe when f>elief can come only front God ? ”—" Adhere 
to those who forsake you ; speak truth to your own heart; do 
good to every one that does ill to you " : these are the precepts 
of a Teacher who has been accused of fanaticism and intolerance 
Let it be remembered that these are the utterances, not of a 
powerless enthusiast or philosophical dreamer paralysed by the 
weight of opposing forces. These are the utterances of a man 
in the plenitude of his power, of the head of a sufficiently strong 
and well •organised State, able to enforce his doctrines with the 
edge of his reputed sword. 

In religion, as in politics, individuals and sects have preached 
toleration, and insisted upon its practice only so long as they 
have been powerless and feeble. The moment they have 
acquired strength enough to battle with the forces which they 
wish to supersede, tolerance gives way to persecution. With 
the accession of Constantine to the throne of the Cresars. 
Christianity was safe from molestation. But from that period 
commenced a system of religious persecution in its atrocity 
paralleled only by that of the Jews. " From the very moment," 
says Lecky, *' the Church obtained civil power under Con¬ 
stantine. the general principle of coercion was admitted and 
acted on, both against the Jews, the heretics, and pagans." 1 
They were tortured with every refinement of cruelty; they 
were burnt at a slow-consuming fire to enable them to think 
of the charity and humanity of the church of Christ. Father 
after father wrote about the holiness of persecution. One of 
the greatest saints of the Church, " a saint of the most tender 
and exquisite piety "—supplied arguments for the most 
atrocious persecution. Except during the titanic struggles in 
Europe at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Christian 

1 Sant »i 1)7 (a Mnlltu 

* Corap. Mallam. Const Hul. of EngUutd. vtrt. i. chap. UL p. 
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church, purporting to derive its authority from the Apostles, 
has never hesitated to encourage war. 1 —or to give its sanction, 
in the name of religion and ” the glory of Christ," to exter¬ 
minating enterprises against heretics and heathens. These 
had no claims on Christian humanity or the law of nations; 
nor have the poor black races now 1 In the fifteenth century, 
the Pope granted a special charter by which the non-Christian 
world was allotted to the Portuguese and Spaniards in equal 
shares with absolute power to convert the inhabitants in any 
way they chose I History records how liberally they construed 
the permission. And all the atrocious doctrines relating to 
persecution and the treatment of non-Christians are unjustly 
based upon the words of Jesus himself I Did not the Master 
say. " Compel them to come in " ? 

In the hour of his greatest triumph, when the Arabian 
Prophet entered the old shrine of Mecca and broke down the 
idols, it was not in wrath or religious rage, but in pity, that he 
said—"Truth is come, darkness departeth,"—announcing 
amnesty almost universal, commanding protection to the weak 
and poor, and freeing fugitive slaves. 

Mohammed did not merely preach toleration ; he embodied 
it into a law To all conquered nations he offered liberty of 
worship. A nominal tribute was the only compensation they 
were required to pay for the observance and enjoyment of their 
faith. Once the tax or tribute was agreed upon, every inter¬ 
ference with their religion or the liberty of conscience was 
regarded as a direct contravention of the laws of Islam.* 
Could so mud) be said of other creeds ? Proselytism by the 
sword was wholly contrary to the instincts of Mohammed', and 
wrangling over creeds his abhorrence. Repeatedly he exclaims, 
" Why wrangle over that which you know not; try to excel in 
good works : when you shall return to God, He will teU you 
about that in which you have differed." 

We must now return to our examination of the wars of the 
Prophet. We have seen that the various conflicts of the 


• In the wWl and devastating ttruflcle of the twentieth century, to 
which ell the greet nation* of Chrfocndom were engaged. the minuter* of 
religion on both aide* took vehement part In foetmng the warlike epint 

* See chapter an Tkt P lxiUal Spirit of hUm. 
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Moslems under Mohammed with the surrounding tribes were 
occasioned by ihc aggressive and unrelenting hostility of the 
idolaters, and were necessary for self-defence. 

Hie battle of MOta and the campaign of Tabfik, tlic earliest 
demonstrations against a foreign State, arose out of the 
assassination of an envoy by the Greeks. Probably we should 
not have beard of the promulgation of Islam by the sword liad 
the Musk-ms not punished the eastern Christians fur this 
murder. The battle of Miita was indecisive, and the campaign 
of Tabflk, which was entirely defensive in its nature (being 
undertaken to repulse the gathering of the forces of Heraclius), 
left this international crime unpunished dining the lifetime of 
the Prophet; but his successors did not forget it, and a heavy 
penalty was exacted. 

The extent of the Greek empire brought the Moslems into a 
state of belligerency with the greatest portion of Christendom. 
Besides, the anomalous position occupied by the governors of 
the provinces under the waning suzerainty of the Byzantine 
emperors rendered it impossible for the Moslem Chiefs to put 
an end to this condition of affairs by means of treaty-stipula¬ 
tions with any one of them. Before one could be subdued and 
brought to terms another committed some act of hostility, 
and compelled the Moslems to punish him. Hence the career 
once entered upon, they were placed in just warfare with nearly 
the whok of Christendom. 1 

Religion has often furnished to designing chieftains, among 
Moslems as among Christians, a pretext for the gratification of 
ambition. Hie Moslem casuists, like the Christian jurists and 
divines, have divided the world into two regions—the Ddr 

* See Urquhart's Itl4m mt a Milieal Syiitm i «|o not mean to Lixrrt tint 
the Moslems were never actuatod try the spirit of aggression or by cupidity 
It would be showing extreme ignorance of human nature to make such on 
assertion It was hardly posaibie, that alter the unprecedented progress 
they had made against their enemies and assailants, and alter becoming 
aware at the weakness of Ute surrounding ujtionv they should still retain 
tbeir moderation, and keep within the bounds ot the law Nor do I shut 
ray eyes to the I net that there have been wars aiming the followers of Moham¬ 
med perhaps as cruelly waged as among the Christians But these wan have 
been invariably dynastic. The persecutions to which certain sects have been 
subjected have arisen also, tor the mast part, from the same cause. The 
persecution of the descendants of Mohammed, the children of Ali and Pitiroa, 
by the Omraryyade*. found its origin in the old hatred oi the Kotrlth to 
Mohammed and the Hithtmli. as I shall show hrrafter. 
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ul-Hatb and the Ddr ul-hldm, the counterparts of Heathendom 
and Christendom. An examination, however, of the principles 
upon which the relations of Moslem states with non-Moslem 
countries were based, shows a far greater degree of liberality 
than has been evinced by Christian writers on international 
law. It is only in recent times, and under stress of circum¬ 
stances that non-Christian states have been admitted into the 
" comity of nations." The Moslem jurists, on the other hand, 
differentiate between the condition of belligerency and that of 
peace Tike expression, Ddr ui-llarb} thus includes countries 
with wliich the Moslems are at war: whilst the States with 
which they are at peace are the Ddr ul-Amdn .* The harbi, the 
inhabitants of the Ddr ttl-Harb, is on alien, pure and simple. 
He has no right to enter Islimic States without express permis¬ 
sion. But once lie receives the amdn or guarantee of safety 
from even the poorest Moslem, he is perfectly secure from 
molestation for the space of one year. On the expiration of 
that period, lie is bound to depart. The inhabitant of the 
Ddr uI-Aman is a min/dmtn, The amdn may be for ever or for 
a limited duration; but so long as it lasts, the 
treatment is regulated in strict accordance with the terms of 
the treaty with his country.* The musUtrmns were governed 
by their own laws, were exempt from taxation and enjoyed 
other privileges. 

The spirit of aggression never breathed itself into that code 
which formally incorporated the Law of Nations with the 
religion; and the followers of Mohammed, iu the plenitude of 
their power, were always ready to say to their enemies, " Cease 
all hostility to us. and be our allies, and we shall be faithful to 
you : or pay tribute, and we will secure and protect you in all 
your rights ; or adopt our religion, und you sliall enjoy every 
privilege we ourselves possess." 

The principal directions of Moliammed, on wliich the Moslem 
laws of wax are founded, show the wisdom and humanity 
which animated the Islilmic system: “ And light for the 
religion of God against those who fight against you; but 

• Lit. Tkt country of war. • Tht country of potter. 

‘These A mint formed the origin of the Capitulation* which have proved 
the ruin of Tuifcjeti ireuuicer 
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transgress not (by attacking them first), for God lovetli not 
tho transgressors ; if they attack you, slay them ;. . . but 
if they desist, let there be no hostility, except against the 
ungodly." 1 

In turning their arms against Persia the Moslems were led 
on by circumstances. The Munzirs. a dynasty of semi-Arab 
kings who reigned under the shadow of the Persian monarchy, 
though politically hostile, were allied to the Byzantines by ties 
of faith and community of interests. The first conflicts of the 
Moslems with the Greeks naturally re-acted on the Hiritcs, the 
subjects of the Mundrs. The Hirite territories comprehended 
a large tract of country, from the banks of the Euphrates west¬ 
ward, overlapping the desert of Irik, and almost reaching the 
pasturage of the Ghassdnide Arabs, who owned allegiance to 
the Byzantines. 

The position of Hira under the Persians was similar to that 
of Judita under Augustus or Tiberias. About the time ol the 
Moslem conquest a Persian nominee ruled this principality; 
but the jealousy of the Chosroes associated a marzbJn. or 
satrap, with the successor of the Munzirs, whose subjects, as 
impatient of control then as their descendants now, engaged 
in predatory raids on the neighbouring tribes, and became 
involved in hostilities with the Moslems. A strong government 
under the guidance, of a single ruler, whose power had become 
doubly consolidated after the suppression of the revolts of the 
nomads on the death of the Prophet, was little inclined to 
brook quietly the insults of the petty dependency of a tottering 
empire. A Moslem army marched upon Hira ; the marzbdn 
fled to Mad a in (Ctesiphon), the capital of the Persian empire, 
and the Arab chief submitted, almost without a struggle, to 
the Moslems under Klialid bin-Waltd. 

The conquest of Hira brought the Moslems to the tlireshold 
of the dominions of the Chosroes. Persia had, after a long 
period of internecine conflict, signalised by revolting murders 
and atrocities, succeeded in obtaining an energetic ruler, in the 
person ol Yczdjard. Under the directions of tliis sovereign, 
the Persian general brought an imposing force to bear on tbc 
Moslems. The great Omar who now ruled at Medina, before 

1 Sum II. »RA. romparr vtr. 357 
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taking up the challenge, offered to Yezdjard, through his 
deputies, the usual terms by which war might bo avoided. 
These terms were, the profession of Islam, which meant the 
reform of the political abuses that had brought the Sasautan 
empire io low; the reduction of all those heavy taxes and 
perquisites, 1 which sucked out the life-blood of the nation ; 
and the administration of justice by the code of Mohammed, 
which held all men, without distinction of rank or office, equal 
in the eye of the law. The alternative offer was the payment 
of tribute in return for protectioa These terms were disdain¬ 
fully refused by the Persian monarch and the days of K&dcsia 
followed. After the conquest of MadAin (Ctesiphon), the 
Caliph promulgated peremptory orders that under no circum¬ 
stance should the Moslems cross the Tigris towards the East, 
and that that river should for ever form the boundary between 
the Persian and the Saracenic empires. Upon tliis basis a 
peace was concluded. But IrAn chafed under the loss of 
Mesopotamia; and the successive breaches of faith by the 
Persians led to NehAvend. The KesrA’s power was irretrievably 
shattered . many of his nobles and the chiefs of tltc priesthood, 
whose interest it was to keep up the reign of disorder and 
oppression, were cut off. and he himself became a fugitive like 
another Darius. The nation at large hailed the Moslems as 
their deliverers.* The advance of the Saracens from the Tigris 
to the Elburz and from the Elburz to Transoxiana was not 
different from that of the British in India and due to similar 
causes. 

The general conversion of the Persians to tlic religion of 
Mohammed is often taken as a proof of the intolerant character 
of Islfim. But, in the blindness of bigotry, even scholars forget 
the circumstances under which the Moslems entered the 
country Every trace of religious life was extinct among the 
people; the masses were ground down by the worst of all 
evils, a degenerate priesthood and a licentious oligarchy. The 
Mazdakian and Manichaean heresies had loosened every rivet 

1 Save the tcntli on lauded property, and x| per cent. Ot every man's moans 
(or the poor, the distribution at which would have been hrtt to hinisell and 
his officers 

1 Yezdjard. like Darina, was atwassrnsttd try his own people. See Tie 
Short Hirtory of th* Sarnrtnt fMsrtniTUn, iqsO. p. S 3 - 
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in the social fabric. Kesri Anushirvun had only postponed 
for a time the general disruption of society. 

Tl»e consequence was. that as soon as the Moslem* entered 
the country as the precursors of law and order, a general con¬ 
version took place, and Persia became for ever attached to 
Islam. 1 

An impartial analyst of facts will now be able to judge for 
himself how much truth there is in the following remark of 
Muir It was essential to the permanence of Islam that its 
agfpessivc course should be continuously pursued, and that its 
claim to an universal acceptance, or. at the least, to an universal 
supremacy, should be enforced at the point of the sword." * 
Every religion, in some stage of its career, has. from the 
tendencies of its professors, been aggressive. Such also has 
been the case with Islam ; but that it ever aims at prosrlytism 
by force, or that it has been more aggressive than other religions, 
must be entirely denied.* 

Islam seized the sword in self-defence, and held it in self- 
defence, as it will ever do. But Islam never interfered with 
the dogmas of any moral faith, never persecuted, never 
established an Inquisition. It never invented the rack or the 
stake for stifling difference of opinion, or strangling the human 
conscience, or exterminating heresy. No one who has a com¬ 
petent knowledge of history can deny that the Church of 
Christ, when it pretended to be most infallible. *' shed more 
innocent blood than any other institution that has ever existed 
among mankind "; whilst the fate of the man or woman who 
forsook the Church, or even expressed a preference for any 
other creed, was no less cruel.* In 1521. death and confisca¬ 
tion of property was decreed by Charles V. against all heretics. 
Burnings and hangings, and tearing out and twisting of tongues 


th ?. 7 h { ch Um Modern., n quote tfar 

iollowiug ffutn Gibbon : The administration of Benia was rcituktcd br an 
nctual wirvey of tbf people, the cattle, and the fruits of the earth , and thi* 
|EX?.***: tht vi^Oaoce the Caliph*, might have instructed 

the phU^hw* of every aee **-/)/</««* and Fall oj Ik, Homan F.mtnt,. vol v. 
P. 97 hoc olao SuvAtl. T&tlkh ul-KkuU(& (Hutcy of Ik, Ca/iftXif 
* Muir. t»/r 9 ) Mahomtl. vol lit. p. aji. 

'Compare Niebuhr'* remarks tu hi* litttriphon <U lArat>u 

rta'ilo t t 1 i 0 ,rL“J,T 1,h . man "«** »uu»«nd for having mid, it U 
Mated, that hr did not think Mohammed vn a bad man. 
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were the usual penalties of refusal to adopt the orthodox 
communion. In England, after it bcenme Protestant, the 
Presbyterians, through a long succession of reigns, were 
imprisoned, branded, mutilated, scourged, and exposed in the 
pillory. In Scotland, they were hunted like criminals over 
the mountains; their ears were tom from the roots; they 
were branded with hot irons ; their fingers were wrenched 
asunder by thumbkins ; the bones of their legs were shattered 
in the boots. Women were scourged publicly through the 
streets. The Catholics were tortured and hanged. Anabaptists 
and Arians were burnt alive. But as regards non-Christians, 
Catholics and Protestants, orthodox and un-orthodox, were in 
perfect accord. Musulmans and Jews were beyond the pale 
of Christendom. In England, the Jews were tortured and 
hanged. In Spain, the Moslems were burnt Marriages between 
Christians and Jews, and Christians and ** infidels," were null 
and void, in fact prohibited under terrible and revolting 
penalties. Even now, Christian America bums alive a Christian 
negro marrying a Christian white woman ! Such has been the 
effect produced by Christianity. 

To this day, wherever scientific thought has not infused a 
new soul, wherever true culture has not gained a foothold, the 
old spirit of exclusiveness and intolerance, the old ecclesiastical 
hatred of Islam, displays itself in writings, in newspaper 
attacks, in private conversations, in public speeches. The 
spirit of persecution is not dead in Christianity ; it is lying 
dormant, ready to burst into flame at the touch of the first 
bigot. 

Let us turn from this picture to the world of {shim. Whilst 
orthodox Christianity persecuted with equal ferocity the Jews 
and Nestoriana.—the descendants of the men who were sup¬ 
posed to have crucified its Incarnate God, and the men who 
refused to adore his mother,—Islam afforded them both 
shelter and protection. Whilst Christian Europe was burning 
witches and heretics, and massacring Jews and '* infidels," 
the Moslem sovereigns were treating their non-Moslem subjects 
with consideration and tolerance. They were the trusted 
subjects of the State, councillors of the empire. Every secular 
office was open to them along with the Moslems. The Teacher 
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lumsrif had declared it lawful for a Moslem to intermarry with 
a Christian, Hebrew, or Zoroastrian. The converse was not 
allowed, for obvious political reasons. Moslem Turkey and 
Persia entrust their foreign interests to the charge of their 
Christian subjects. In Christendom, difference of faith has 
been a crime ; in Islim it is an accident. '* To Christians.” 
says Urquhart, ” a difference of rehgion was indeed a ground 
for war, and that not merely in dark times and amongst 
fanatics." From the massacres, in the name of religion, of the 
Saxons, the Frisians and other Germanic tribes by Charle¬ 
magne ; from the burning to death of the thousands of innocent 
men and women ; from the frightful slaughters of the Arians, 
the Paulicians, the Albigenses and the Huguenots, from the 
horrors of the sacks of Magdeburg and Rome, from the san¬ 
guinary scenes of the Thirty Years' War, down to the cruel 
persecutions of Calvinistic Scotland and Lutheran England, 
there is an uninterrupted chain of intolerance, bigotry, and 
fanaticism. Can anything be more heart-rending than thr 
wholesale extermination of the unoffending races of America 
in the name of Christ ? 

It lias been said that a warlike spirit was infused into 
medieval Christianity by aggressive Islam 1 The massacres 
of Justinian and the fearful wars of Christian Clovis in the 
name of religion, occurred long before the time of Mohammed. 

Compare, again, the conduct of the Christian Crusaders with 
that of the Moslems. " When the Khalif Omar took Jeru¬ 
salem, a.d. 637, he rode into the city by the side of the 
Patriarch Sophronius, conversing with him on its antiquities. 
At the hour of prayer, he declined to perform his devotions in 
the Church of the Resurrection, in which he chanced to be, but 
prayed on the steps of the Church of Constantine ; for, said he 
to the Patriarch, * had I done so, the Musulmans in a future 
age might have infringed the treaty, under colour of imitating 
my example But in the capture by the Crusaders, the brains 
of young children were dashed out against the walls; infants 
were pitched over the battlements ; men were roasted at fires ; 
some were ripped up, to see if they had swallowed gold; the 
Jews were driven into their synagogue, and there burnt; a 
massacre of nearly 70,000 persons took place ; and the pope’s 
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legate was seen partaking in the triumph ! " 1 When Saladin 
recaptured the city, he released all Christians, gave them money 
and food, and allowed them to depart with a safe- conduct,* 

Islam “ grasped the sword " in self-defence; Christianity 
grasped it in order to stifle freedom of thought and liberty of 
belief. With the conversion of Constantine, Christianity had 
become the dominant religion of the Western world. It had 
thenceforth nothing to fear from its enemies; but from the 
moment it obtained the mastery, it developed its true character 
of isolation and exclusiveness. Wherever Christianity pre¬ 
vailed. no other religion could be followed without molestation. 
The Moslems, on the other hand, required from others a simple 
guarantee of peace and amity, tribute in return for protection, 
or perfect equality,—the possession of equal rights and 
privileges,—on condition of the acceptance of IslAm. 

' Draper, Hiitory of the Inltlhctual Develop mint of Europe, voJ. ii p. *a. 

* For a full account, tee The Short ttiUory of the Saracenr, p. 3V>. 





CHAPTER V 

THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN ISLAM 

i fijil w— ~P.i iitsiJI 

I N certain stages of social development, polygamy, or more 
properly speaking, polygyny.—the union of one man with 
several women.—is an unavoidable circumstance. The 
frequent tribal wars and the consequent decimation of the male 
population, the numerical superiority of women, combined 
with the absolute power possessed by the chiefs, originated 
the custom which, in our advanced times, is justly regarded as 
an unendurable evil. 

Among all Eastern nations of antiquity, polygamy was a 
recognised institution. Its practice by royalty, which every¬ 
where bore the insignia of divinity, sanctified its observance 
to the people. Among the Hindus, polygamy, in both its 
aspects, prevailed from the earliest times. There was. 
apparently, as among the ancient Mcdes. Babylonians, 
Assyrians, and Persians, no restriction as to the number of 
wives a man might have. A high caste Brahman, even in 
modem times, is privileged to marry as many wives as he 
chooses. Polygamy existed among the Israelites before the 
time of Moses, who continued the institution without imposing 
any limit on the number of marriages which a Hebrew husband 
might contract. In later times, the Talmud of Jerusalem 
restricted the number by the ability of the husband to main¬ 
tain the wives properly ; and though the Rabbins counselled 
that a man should not take more than four wives, the Karaites 

'" i'eraOue u m the loot of the mother ; “ the IVophct. 
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differed from them, and did not recognise the validity of any 
limitation 

To the Persians, religion offered a premium on tfie plurality 
of wives. 1 

Among the Syro-Fhnrnictan races, whom the Israelites dis¬ 
placed. conquered, or destroyed, polygamy was degraded into 
bestiality-* 

Among the Thracians, Lydians, and the Pelasgian races 
settled in various parts of Europe and Western Asia, the 
custom of plurality of marriages prevailed to an inordinate 
extent, and dwarfs all comparison with the practice prevailing 
elsewhere.* 

Among the Athenians, the most civilised and most cultured 
of all the nations of antiquity, the wife was a mere chattel 
marketable and transferable to others, and a subject of testa¬ 
mentary disposition. She was regarded in the light of an evil, 
indispensable for the ordering of a household and procreation 
of children An Athenian was allowed to have any number of 
wives; and Demosthenes gloried in the possession by liis 
people of three classes of women, two of which furnished the 
legal and semi-legal wives. 1 

Among the Spartans, though the men were not allowed, 
unless nndcr especial circumstances, to have more than one 
wife, the women could have, and almost always had. more 
than one husband.* 

The peculiar circumstances under which the Roman State 
was originally constituted probably prevented the introduction 
of legal polygamy at the commencement of its existence. 
Whatever the historical truth of the Rape of the Sabines, the 
very existence of the tradition testifies to the causes which 
helped to form the primitive laws of the Romans on the subject 
of matrimony. In the surrounding states generally, and 
especially among the Etruscans, plurality of marriage was a 
privileged custom. The contact, for centuries, with the other 

• DOlUnjf r Tk* r.rald* umJ Ika Japs. pp. 403. 406. * Lev sviii 34. 

* F.mvrtapadia VMrtfttllt, an. “ Manage “; DAlImgcr. Tk* GtutU* 4 id IA* 
J*». vol IL p. *33 

* DOUiiigcr. Tk* Gtntil* 4*4 Ik* Jr*. voJ ii pp. *33**38. 

• Gtoi*. Nuto*y of Grrtu, vol. vi. p. 136. 
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nations of Italy, the wars and conquests of ages, combined 
with the luxurious habits which success engendered, at Iasi 
resulted in making the sanctity of marriage a mere by-word 
amongst the Romans. Polygamy was not indeed legalised, 
but " after the Punic triumphs the matrons of Rome aspired 
to the common benefits of a free and opulent republic, and 
their wishes were gratified by the indulgence of fathers and 
lovers.” 1 Marriage soon became a simple practice of pro¬ 
miscuous concubinage. Concubinage recognised by the laws 
of the State acquired the force of a privileged institution. The 
freedom of women, the looseness of the tie which bound them 
to men, the frequency with which wives were changed or 
transferred, betoken in fact the prevalence of polygamy, only 
under a different name. 

In the meantime, the doctrines of primitive Christianity 
preached on the shores of Galilee began to irradiate the whole 
Roman world. The influence of the Essenes, which is reflected 
visibly in the teachings of Jesus, combined with an earnest 
anticipation of the Kingdom of Heaven, had led the Prophet 
of Nazareth to depreciate matrimony in general, although he 
never interdicted or expressly forbade its practice in any 
shape. 

Polygamy flourished in a more or less pronounced form 
until forbidden by the laws of Justinian. But the prohibition 
contained in the civil law effected no change in the moral ideas 
of the people, and polygamy continued to be practised mitil 
condemned by the opinion of modern society. The wives, 
with the exception of the one first married. laboured under 
severe disabilities. Without rights, without any of the safe¬ 
guards which the law threw around the favoured first one, they 
were the slaves of every caprice and whim of their husbands. 
Their children were stigmatised as bastards, precluded front 
all share in the inheritance of their father,Jand treated as 
outcasts from society. 

Morganatic and left-handed marriages were not confined to 
the aristocracy. Even the clergy, frequently forgetting their 
vows of celibacy, contracted more than one legal or illegal 
union. History proves conclusively that, until very recent 

• Gibbon. Dtciin* amj Fall of Ike Roman Empirt. sol. it. p. ao6. 
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times, polygamy was not considered so reprehensible as it is 
now. St. Augustine 1 himself seems to liave observed in it no 
intrinsic immorality or sinfulness, and declared that polygamy 
was not a crime where it was the legal institution of a country. 
The German reformers, as Hallam points out, even so late as 
the sixteenth century, admitted the validity of a second or a 
third marriage contemporaneously with the first, in default of 
issue and other similar causes. 

Some scholars, whilst admitting that there » no intrinsic 
immorality in a plurality of wives, and that Jesus did not 
absolutely or expressly forbid the custom, hold that the present 
monogamous practice, in one sense general throughout Europe, 
arose from the engrafting of cither Germanic or Hellenic- 
Roman notions on Christianity.* The latter view is distinctly 
opposed to fact and history and deserves no credit. As regards 
the Germans, the proof of their monogamous habits and customs 
rest3 upon the uncorroborated testimony of one or two Romans, 
of all men the most untrustworthy witnesses to facts when it 
was to their interest to suppress them. Resides, we must 
remember the object with which Tacitus wrote his Manners of 
the Germans. It was a distinct attack upon the licentiousness 
of his own people, and. by contrasting the laxity of the Romans 
with the imaginary virtues of barbarians, was intended to 
introduce better ideas into Rome. Again, supposing that 
Tacitus is right, to what cause should we ascribe the poly¬ 
gamous habits of the higher classes of the Germans, even up 
to the nineteenth century ? • 

Whatever may have been the custom of the Romans in 
early times, it is evident that in the latter days of the republic 
and the commencement of the empire, polygamy must have 
been accepted as an institution, or, at least, not regarded as 
illegal. Its existence is assumed, and its practice recognised, 
by the edict which interfered with its universality, How far 
the Praetorian Edict succeeded in remedying the evil, or divert¬ 
ing the current of public opinion, appears from the rescript of 

1 St. AufuttiD*, llh. ii. Mil Fatnt. ch xtvii. 

1 M. EUrthelcmy St. Hilaire appear* to bold Ike opinion that monogamy 
wo engrafted upon Christianity (ram Hellenic and Roman aonreei 
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the Emperors Honorhts and Arcadius towards the end of the 
fourth century, and the practice of Constantine and his son. 
both of whom had several wives. The Emperor Vahmtinian 
II., by an edict, allowed all the subjects of the empire, if they 
pleased, to marry several wives ; nor docs it appear from the 
ecclesiastical history of those times that the bishops and the 
heads of the Christian Churches made any objection to this 
law.’ Far from it. all the succeeding emperors practised 
polygamy, and the people generally were not remiss in following 
their example. 

This state of the laws continued until the time of J ustin ia n , 
when the concentrated wisdom uml experience of thirteen 
centuries of progress and development in the arts of life resulted 
in the proclamation of the laws which have slu'd a factitious 
lustre on his infamous reign. But these laws owed tittle to 
Christianity, at least directly. Tlic greatest adviser of 
Justiuian was an atheist and a pagan. Even the prohibition 
of polygamy by Justinian failed to dteck the tendency of the 
age. The law represented the advancement of thought : its 
influence was confined to a few thinkers, but to the mass it 
was a perfectly dead letter. 

In the western parts of Europe, the tremendous upheaval of 
the barbarians, the intermingling of their moral ideas with 
those of the people among whom they settled, tended to 
degrade the relations between man and wife. Some of the 
barbaric codes attempted to deal with polygamy.* but example 
was stronger than precept, and the monarchs, setting the 
fashion of plurality of wives, were quickly imitated by the 
people.* Even the clergy, in spite of the recommendation to 
perpetual celibacy held out to them by the Church, availed 
themselves of the custom of keeping several left-handed wives 
by a simple licence obtained from the bishop or the head of 
their diocese.* 

1 Comp. Em-ytlopjAu UnirmtlU, art Jtfaria<# and Davenport. A pel' *V 
for htahamot 

* Uke (hr la*-* ol Tlirodtate. But they were bawd on mtvancrtl Hy/antiue 
not Kies 

* Fat polygamy tmuui the Merovingian and Carlovtmiian mveteltini, 

Tlu Short Htitory of ths imaa»i, p 6a€ 

* Camp Haltam'a ConMtutiona! Huiory of EnfUinA, vcl. t. p. 87. ami note : 
MiJMr Aftt. p 353 (1 vnl. «d.). 
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The greatest and most reprehensible mistake committed by 
Christian writers is to suppose that Mohammed either adopted 
or legalised polygamy. The old idea of his having introduced 
it, a sign only of the ignorance of those who entertained that 
notion, is by this time exploded: but the opinion that lie 
adopted and legalised the custom Is still maintained by the 
common masses, as well as by many of the learned in Christen¬ 
dom. No belief can he more false. 

Mohammed found polygamy practised, not only among his 
own people, but amongst the people of the neighbouring 
countries, where it assumed some of its most degrading aspects. 
The laws of the Christian empire had indeed tried to correct 
tlic evil, but without avail. Polygamy continued to flourish 
unchecked, and the wretched women, with the exception of 
the first wife, selected according to priority of time, laboured 
under severe disabilities. 

The corruptness of morals in Persia about the time of the 
Prophet was deplorable. There wns no recognised law of 
marriage, or, if any existed, it was completely ignored. In the 
absence of any fixed rule in the Zend-Avesta as to the number 
of wives a man might possess, the Persians indulged in a 
multitude of regular matrimoni.d connections, besides having 
a number of concubines. 1 

Among the ancient Arabs and the Jews there existed, 
besides the system of plurality of wives, the custom of entering 
into conditional, as well as temporary contracts of marriage. 
These loose notions of morality exercised a disastrous influence 
on the constitution of society within the peninsula. 

The reforms instituted by Mohammed eflected a vast and 
marked improvement iu the position of women. Both among 
the Jews and the uon-nomadic Arabs the condition of women 
was degraded in the extreme. The Hebrew maiden, even in 
her father's house, stood in the position of a servant ; her 
father could sell her if a minor. In cose nt his death, the sons 
could dispose of her at their will and pleasure. The daughter 
inherited nothing, except when there were no male heirs.* 
Among the settled pagan Arabs, who were mostly uifluenced 

1 LX>lliaKCT. Th* titnUl* *nd tht Jew. voi. 1 p. 406. 

* Nura. xxx 17. 
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by the corrupt and effete civilisation of the neighbouring 
empires, a woman was considered a mere chattel; she formed 
an integral part of the estate of her husband or her father , 
and the widows of a man descended to his son or sons by right 
of inheritance, as any other portion of his patrimony. Hence 
the frequent unions between step-sons and step-mothers which, 
when subsequently forbidden by I slim, were branded under 
the name of Nikdh uI-M/kt (" shameful or odious marriages "). 
Even polyandry was practised by the half-Jewish. luilf-Sabiean 
tribes of Yemen. 1 

The pre-Isl4mite Arabs carried their aversion to women so 
far as to destroy, by burying alive, many of thdr female 
children. This fearful custom, which was most prevalent 
among the tribes of Ivorcish and Kindah, was denounced in 
burning terms by Mohammed and was prohibited under severe 
penalties, along with the inhuman practice, which they, in 
common with other nations of antiquity, observed, of sacri¬ 
ficing children to their gods. 

In both the empires, the Persian and the Byzantine, women 
occupied a very low position in the social scale. Fanatical 
enthusiasts, whom Christendom in later times canonised as 
saints, preached against them and denounced their enormities, 
forgetting that the evils they prcceivcd iu women were the 
reflections of their own jaundiced minds. It was at this time, 
when the social fabric was falling to pieces on all sides, when all 
that had hitherto kept it together was giving way. when the 
cry had gone forth that all the older systems had been weighed 
in the scale of experience and found wanting, that Mohammed 
introduced his reforms. 

The Prophet of Islilni enforced as one of the essential teach¬ 
ings of his creed. " respect for women." And his followers, iu 
their love and reverence for his celebrated daughter, proclaimed 
her " the 1 -ady of Paradise," as the representative of her *cx. 
" Our Lady of Light " * is the embodiment of all that is divine 
in womanhood,—of all that is pure and true and holy in her 
—the noblest ideal of human conception. And she has 
been followed by a long succession of women, who have 

* Lmorniant. Amaral Hillary of lb Kail, vol. ti. p. Jl8. 

1 KHtHr.A Filinm'l iu-iabt 
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consecrated their sex by their virtues. Who has not heard of 
the saintly RAbi'a and a thousand others her equals ? 

In the laws which the Arabian Prophet promulgated he 
strictly prohibited the custom of conditional marriages, and 
though at first temporary’ marriages were tacitly allowed, in 
the third year of the Hegira even these were forbidden.* 
Mohammed secured to women, in his system, rights which 
they had not before possessed ; he allowed them privileges the 
value of which will be more fully appreciated as time advances. 
He placed them on a footing of perfect equality with men 
in the exercise of all legal powers and functions. He restrained 
polygamy by limiting the maximum number of contempor¬ 
aneous marriages, and by making absolute equity towards all 
obligatory on the man. It is worthy of note that the clause 
in the Koran which contains the permission to contract four 
contemporaneous marriages, is immediately followed by a 
sentence which cuts down the significance ol the preceding 
passage to its normal and legitimate dimensions. The passage 
runs thus. " You may marry two, three, or four wives, hut not 
more." The subsequent lines declare. " but if you cannot deal 
equitably and justly with all, you shall marry only one " The 
extreme importance of this proviso, bearing especially in mind 
the meaning which is attached to the word '* equity {'adl\ 
in the Koranic teachings, has not been lost sight of by the 
great thinkers of the Moslem world. 'Adi signifies not merely 
equality of treatment in the matter of lodgment, clothing and 
other domestic requisites, but also complete equity in love, 
affection and esteem. As absolute justice in matters of feeling 
is impossible, the Koranic prescription amounted in reality to 
a prohibition This view was propounded as early as the third 
century of the Hegira. 1 In the reign of al-Mamfin, the first 
Mn'taxilitc doctors taught that the developed Koranic laws 

» A >c::ion of Old Shiah* Will regard temporary wantage* a* lawful. But 
with nil deference to the Mujuhid*. who have expounded that view, I cannot 
help cxmtldenng that It mi put forward to ault Urn tattca Al the time*, or of 
the sovereign* under whom thru lawyer* flourished. In many of their 
doctrine* one cannot toil to perceive the influence of personal Inclination*. 

• T*» fiadd m I MkkUi distinctly »ay» " tome doctors (the Mutarila] hold 
that '*dt inctadr* equality in love and affection, hot ear matter* differ from 
tlii* view and coufme it to equal treatment in the matter of ttafkak, which 
in Ihr language of law. Mgnifte* food, clothing and lodgment.'* 
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inculcated monogamy, And though the cruel persecution of 
the mad bigot. Mutawakkil. prevented the general diffusion of 
their teachings, the conviction is gradually forcing itself on all 
sides, in all advanced Moslem communities, that polygamy is 
as much opposed to the teachings of Mohammed as it is to the 
general progress of civilised society and true culture, 1 

The fact must he borne in mind, that the existence of jwly- 
gamy depends on circumstances. Certain times, certain 
conditions of society, make its practice absolutely needful, for 
the preservation of women from starvation or utter destitution. 
If reports and statistics speak true, the greatest proportion of 
the mass of immorality prevalent in the centres of civilisation 
in the West arises from absolute destitution. Abb£ Hue and 
1 -ady Duff Gordon have both remarked that in the generality 
of cases sheer force of circumstances drives people to polygamy 
in the Fast. 

With tlie progress of thought, with the ever-changing eon- 
ditions of this world, the necessity for polygamy disappears, 
and its prarticc is tacitly abandoned or expressly forbidden. 
And hence it i*. that in those Moslem countries where the 
circumstances which made its existence at first necessary are 
disappearing, plurality of wives has come to be regarded as an 
evil, and as an institution opposed to the teachings of the 
Prophet ; while in those countries where the conditions of 
society are different, where the means which, in advanced 
communities, enable women to help themselves arc absent or 
wanting, polygamy must necessarily continue to exist. Perhaps 
the objection may be raised, that as the freedom of construction 
leaves room for casuistical distinctions, the total extinction of 
polygamy will lie a task of considerable difficulty. We admit 
the force of this objection, which deserves the serious con¬ 
sideration of all Moslems desirous of freeing the IslAraic 
teachings from the blame which has hitherto been attaclied to 
tliem, and of moving with advancing civilisation. But it must 
be remembered that the elasticity of laws is the greatest test 
of their beneficence and usefulness And this is the merit of 
the Koranic provision. It is adapted alike for tlie acceptance 

* Compare the remarks on this •iibiect ot Maulvl ChUSgh Ml rn hi* *M* 
work called Art fvuiUt rn Mukumnujan Stain f 
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of the most cultured society and the requirement* of the least 
civilised. It ignores not the needs of progressive humanity, 
nor forgets that there are races anti communities on the earth 
among whom monogamy may prove a dire evil. The task of 
abolishing polygamy, however, is not so difficult as is imagined, 
The blight that has fallen on the Moslem nations is clue to the 
patristic doctrine which has prohibited the exercise of indi¬ 
vidual judgment (IjtihdJ). The day is not far distant when an 
appeal to the Teacher's own words will settle the question 
wlicther the Moslems will follow Mohammed or the Fathers of 
the Church, who have misused the Master's name to satisfy 
their own whimsicalities, or the capricious dictates of Caliphs 
anti Sultans, whose obsequious servants they were. Europe 
has gone through the same process herself, and instead of 
hurling anathemas at the Church of Mohammed, ought to 
watch, with patience and sympathy, the efforts of regenerated 
Isldm to free itself from patristic bondage. When once the 
freedom from the enthralment of old ideas is achieved, it will 
Ur easy for the jurists of each particular Moslem State to 
abolish, by an authoritative dictum, polygamy within that 
State. But such a consummation can only result from a 
general progress in the conception of facts, and a proper under¬ 
standing of the Prophet's teachings. Polygamy is disappearing, 
or will soon disappear, under the new light in which his words 
arc being studied. 

As remarked already, the compatibility of Mohammed's 
system with every stage of progress shows their Founder s 
wisdom. Among unadvanned communities, polygamy, hedged 
by all the safeguards imposed by the Prophet, Is by no means 
an evil to lie deplored. At least it is preferable to those 
potyandrous customs and habits anil modes of lift* which 
betoken an utter abandonment of all moral self-restraint. As 
culture advances, the mischiefs resulting from polygamy arc 
better appreciated, and the meaning of the prohibition better 
comprehended. We are by no means prepared to say that the 
Musulmaiis of India have benefited greatly l>y their inter¬ 
mixture with the Brahmanical races, among whom prostitution 
was a legalised custom. Their moral ideas have become lax . 
the conception of human dignity and spiritual purity has 
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become degraded ; the class of hdairai has become as popular 
among them as among their non-Moslem neighbours. And yet 
there are signs visible which bid us hope that God s light, which 
lit up Arabia in the seventh century, will fall on their hearts and 
bring them out of the darkness in which they are now plunged. 
The Mu'tarila is, by conviction, a strict monogamist: according 
to him the law forbids a second union during the subsistence 
of a prior contract. In other words, a Mu‘tazila marriage 
fulfils in every respect the requirements of an essentially 
monogamous marriage as a " voluntary union for life of one 
man and one woman to the exclusion of all others." 

Even among the archaic sects, a large and influential body 
hold polygamy to be unlawful, the circumstances which 
rendered it permissible in primitive times having either passed 
away or not existing in the present day. 

As a matter of fact, the feeling against polygamy is becoming 
a strong social, if not a moral, conviction, and many extraneous 
circumstances in combination with this growing feeling, are 
tending to root out the custom from among the Indian Musul- 
mans It has been customary among all classes of the com¬ 
munity to insert in the marriage-deed a clause, by which the 
intending husband formally renounces his supposed right to 
contract a second union during the continuance of the first 
marriage. Among the Indian Musulmans ninety-five men out 
of every hundred are at the present moment, either by 
conviction or necessity, monogamists. Among the educated 
classes, versed in the history of their ancestors, and able to 
compare it with the records of other nations, the custom is 
regarded with disapprobation. In Persia, only a small fraction 
of the population enjoy the questionable luxury of [ilurality 
of wives. 1 It is earnestly to be hoped that, before long, 
a general synod of Moslem doctors will authoritatively 
declare that polygamy, like slavery, is abhorrent to the laws 
of Isl&m. 

We now turn to the subject of Mohammed’* marriage*, 
which to many minds not cognisant «1 the facts, or not honest 
enough to appreciate them, seem to offer a fair ground of 
reproach against the Prophet of I slim. Mis Christian 
* Only two per tent arcnfUttiK to CoL MacsrejtOf. 
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assailants maintain that tn his own person by frequent 
marriages he assumed a privilege not granted by the laws, and 
that he displayed in this manner a weakness of character little 
compatible with the office of Prophet. Truer knowledge of 
history, and a more correct appreciation of facts, instead of 
proving him to be a self-indulgent libertine, would conclusively 
establish that the man. poor and without resource himself, when 
he undertook the burden of supporting the women whom lie 
married in strict accordance with the old patriarchal institution, 
was undergoing a self-sacrifice of no light a character. And 
we believe that a thorough analysis of motives from the stand¬ 
point of humanity will demonstrate the falsehood and nn- 
charitableness of the charges levelled at " the Great Arabian 
When Moliamtned was only twenty-five years ol age. in the 
prime of life, he married Khadlja. much his senior in years. 
For twenty-five years his life with her was an uninterrupted 
sunshine of faithfulness and happiness. Through every 
contumely and outrage heaped on him by the idolaters, through 
every persecution. Khadlja was his sole companion and helper. 
At the time of Khadlja's death Mohammed was in the fifty-fust 
year of his age. His enemies cannot deny, but are forced to 
admit, that during the whole of this long period they find not 
a single flaw in his moral character. During the lifetime of 
Khadlja, the Prophet married no other wife, notwitlistanding 
that public opinion among his people would have allowed him 
to do so had he chosen. 

Several months after Khadlja’s death and on his return, 
helpless and persecuted, from T.iyef, be married Sauda. the 
widow of one Sokran. who hail embraced Islam, and had been 
forced to fly into Abyssinia to escape the persecution of the 
idolaters. &tkrtn had died in exile, and left his wife utterly 
destitute. According to the customs of the country, marriage 
was (he only means by which the Teacher could protect and 
help the widow of his faithful disciple. Every principle of 
generosity and humanity would impel Mohammed to offer her 
his hand. Her husband had given his life in the cause of the 
new religion ; be had left home and country for the sake of his 
faith . his wife had shared his exile, and now liad returned to 
Mecca destitute. As the only means of assisting the poor 
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woman. Mohammed, though straitened lor the very ratarn of 
daily subsistence, married Sauda. 

Abdullah, the son of Osman Abfi Kuhafa. known afterwards 
in history as Abfi Bakr. was one of the most devoted followers 
of Mohammed. He was one of the earliest converts to the 
faith of the Prophet ; and in his sincere, earnest and unvary¬ 
ing attachment to Mohammed he might almost be compared 
with Ali. 

Abfi Bakr. as by anticipation we may well call him, had a 
little daughter named Ayesha, and it was the desire of his life 
to cement the attachment which existed between himself and 
the Prophet, who had led him out from the darkness of scep¬ 
ticism. by giving Mohammed his daughter in marriage. The 
child was only seven years of age, but the manners of the 
country recognised such alliances. At the earnest solicitation 
of the disciple, the little maiden became the wife of the 
Prophet 

Some time after the arrival of the fugitives at Medina there 
occurred an incident which throws considerable light on the 
conditions of life among the Arabs of the time. Those who 
know the peculiarities of the Arab character—'" pride, 
pugnacity, a peculiar point of honour, and a vindictiveness of 
wonderful force and patience "—will be able to appreciate the 
full bearing of the story. Even now " words often pass lightly 
between individuals," says Burton, “ which suffice to cause a 
blood-feud amongst Bedouins." Oinnr Ibn ul-Khattib, who 
afterwards bec;ime the second Caliph of Islfim, had a daughter 
of the name of Hafsa. Tfiis good lady had lost her husband 
at the battle of Badr, and being blessed with a temper as fiery 
as that of lirr father, had remained ever since without a husband. 
The disciples bent upon matrimony fought shy of her. It was 
almost a reflection on the father; and Omar, in order to get 
rid of the scandal, offered his daughter's hand to Abfi Bakr. 
and. upon his declining the honour, to Osman. He also met 
the offer with a refusal. This was little less than a direct 
insult, and Omar proceeded in a towering rage to Mohammed 
to lay his complaint before the Prophet The point of honour 
must, anyhow, be settled in his favour. But neither Abfi 
Bakr nor Osm&n would undertake the burden of Hafsa's 
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temper —a dispute, ludicrous m its origin frtun our point of 
view, but sufficiently scrums then to throw into commotion 
the small body of the Faithful, lit this extremity the chief n{ 
the Moslems appeased the enraged father by marrving t he 
daughter. And public opinion not only approved, but was 
jubilant over it. 1 

Hind Umm Salma. Umm Hahlba. and Zainub Umm 
ul-Masikln * three other wishes of the Prophet. h.ul aho been 
widows, whom the animosity of the idolaters had bereft "f 
their natural protectors, and whom their relations were 
either unable or unwilling to support. 

Mohammed had mamed his devoted friend and freedmnn, 
Zaid. to a high-bom lady of the name of Zoinab. descended 
from two of the noblest families of Arabia. Proud of her 
birth, and perhaps also of her beauty, her marriage with a 
freed man rankled in her breast. Mutual aversion at last 
culminated in disgust. Probably this disgust on the husband s 
part was enhanced by the frequent repetition, in a manner 
which women only know how to adopt, of a few words which 
had fallen from the lips of Mohammed on once seeing Zainab. 
He had occasion to visit the house of Zaid, and upon seeing 
Zainah's unveiled face, had exclaimed, as a Moslem would 
say at the present day when admiring a beautiful picture or 
statue. ” Praise be to God, the ruler of hearts ! *' 

The words, uttered in natural admiration, were often 


• The vtory told by Mutr. Sponger, and Oiborn. with «nmc amount at 
aloatinc at the demean- squabble between Halsa ami Mohnnimcd con¬ 
cerning llary. the CbpOc girl prevented to the Prophet « bmurMd by the 
Nettus w abvnliltely lalse and malicinu* A tradition. which i* iep™l»nted 
by all' the nwpectablii coiuroewtato»a ol the Koran, and which nua have 
been invented tn the time ol »m« Omnwyyade or Abba wide wnmuhit, 
founded <<n the weakest authority, ha* been *eii«Hl with aridity by the** 
ciitic* for the vtUScattoo of the Prophet. The verse tn the Kor an W liV-li ha» 
been uunpoacd tu refer to thu «tory. refet*. ta mtth. to a whr*r dirferent 
circtrmrtancr Mohammed, in lit* boyhood. when be tended the fockj of hn 
undr. Iiad acquired a fondnes* lor honey, which wa» often »u|ndMd l*y /atnah 
llal«a and Ayeaha set to work to make him pivr np honey, nnd thev mircrened 
in Inducing him to vow he would never touch U- But after hn h»d nude the 
vow to her caror the thought that be wo* making *omethuis tin lawful in 
which there wav nothing unlawful, simply to please lit* wive* HttenBKirart 
.mote him a* tn hi* weuknrw. and then tame the vemr. O prophet. why 
baldest thnu *li*t to be prohibited which God ha* made lawful, seeking to 
ptcua* thv wive* 7 "—(Zamakhvhart) 

» ' Mother ol the poor.” an called Irom her chanty and twntvoleiKo 
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repeated by Zainab to her husband to show how even the 
Prophet praised her beauty, and naturally added to his 
displeasure. At last he came to the decision not to live any 
longer with her. and with this determination he went to the 
Prophet and expressed his intention of being divorced. " Why," 
demanded Mohammed. *' hast thou found any fault in her ? " 
" No,” replied Zaid, *' but I can no longer live with her/’ The 
Prophet then peremptorily said. " Go and guard thy wife ; 
treat her well and fear God, for God has said * fake care of 
your wives, and fear the Lord 1 * " But Zaid was not moved 
from his purpose, and in spite of the command of the Prophet 
he divorced Zainab. Mohammed was grieved at the conduct 
of Zaid. more especially as it was he who had arranged the 
marriage of these two uncongenial spirits. 

After Zainab had succeeded in obtaining a divorce from 
Zaid, she commenced importuning Mohammed to marry her. 
and was not satisfied until she had won for herself the honour 
of being one of the wives of the Prophet. 1 

Another wife of Mohammed was called Juwairiya. She was 
the daughter of H&rith. the chief of the Banl Mustalik. and was 
taken prisoner by a Moslem in an expedition undertaken to 
repress their revolt. She had made an agreement with her 
captor to purchase her freedom for a stipulated sum. She 
petitioned Mohammed for the amount, which he immediately 
gave her. In recognition of this kindness, and in gratitude for 
her liberty, she offered her hand to Mohammed, and they were 
married. As soon as the Moslems heard of this alliance, they 
said amongst themselves the Band Mustalik are now con¬ 
nections of the Prophet, and wc must treat them as such. 
Each victor thereupon hastened to release the captives he 
had made in the expedition, and a hundred families, thus 

*Tabair (Zotenbcrg's translation), vol. iii. p jS. Thin marriage crratnl a 
sensation amongst the idolater*, who. whilst marrying their etep-mothm and 
mother* in law. Looked upon the marriage oi the divorced wife at an adopted 
non (as Zaid at one lime was regarded by Mohammed) by the adoptive lather 
*1 culpable To disabuse the people of the notion that adoption create* any 
turli Ue an real consanguinity, some verses oI chap, xxxiii. were delivered, 
which destroyed the pagan custom of forbidding or making sacred the perron 
of a wife or husband, or intended wife or husband, by merely calling her 
mother, aiatrr. father, or brother—much less by her or him l«nng first allied 
to an adopted ton or daughter One of the greatest tests of the Prophet's 
purity in that Zaid never swerved from his devotion to His master 
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regaining their liberty, blessed the marriage of Juwairiya with 

Mohammed.* . ... 

Sanya, a Jewess, had also been taken prisoner by a Moslem 

in the expedition against Khaibar. Her, too, Mohammed 
generously liberated, and elevated to the position of his wife 

at her request. ..... 

Maimuna, whom Moliammcd tnamed m Mecca, was lu» 
kinswoman, and was already above fifty. Her marriage with 
Mohammed, besides providing for a poor relation the means of 
support. gained over to the cause of Islam two famous men. 
Ihn-Abb&s and Khalid bin-Walld, the leader of the Korciah 
cavalry in the disastrous battle of Ohod. and in later times the 
conqueror of the Greeks. 

Such was the nature of the marriages of Mohammed, borne 
of them may possibly have arisen from a desire for male off¬ 
spring for he was not a god. and may have felt the natural 
wish to leave sons behind him. He may have wished also 
to escape from the nickname which the bitterness of his 
enemies attached to him.* But taking the facts as they 
stand, we see that even these marriages tended in their results 
to unite tlu: warring tribes, and bring them into some degree 
of harmony. 

The practice of Thdr (vendetta) prevailed among the heathen 
Arabs; blood-feuds decimated tribes. There was not a family 
without its blood-feud, in which the men were frequently 
murdered, and the women and children reduced to slavery'. 
Moses had found the practice of Thdr existing among his people 
(as it exists among all people in a certain stage of development) ; 
but failing to abolish it. had legalised it by the institution of 
sanctuaries. Mohammed, with a deeper conception of tlie 
remedies to be applied, connected various rival families and 


1 Itxi'lluhlni. p. 

* With uvtie bitterness the enemies of the I'toplirt applied to him the 
nickname of ul ablar on the death of his last son. Thu word literally means 
“ one who* tail has been cut off " An. mi* U»e ancient !{*“ 

Hindoo, a male issue was regarded a* the conunaatton of the Wrssrngs ot the 
"JdTTnd Uw man who left no male issue M w» ^Mluvop as pccu 
flatly unfortunate Hrnice the bitter word ajrj^hed 

chap cTiii (see the KasAsU/V Hence, also, the idolatrous Arab* uxvl to 
bury olive ihotr female offspring. which Mohammed denounced ami repre¬ 
hended In burning terms : comp. Koran xril. 34. etc. 
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powerful tribes to each other and to himself by marriage ties. 
Towards the close of his mission, standing on the Mount of 
Arafat, he proclaimed that from that time all blood-feuds 
should cease. 

The malevolence of unfair and uncandid enemies has distorted 
the motives which, under the sanction of the great patriarchs 
of ancient times, led Mohammed to have a plurality of wives, 
and so proride helpless or widowed women with subsistence 
in the lack of all other means. By taking them into his family. 
Mohammed provided for them in the only way which the 
circumstances of the age and the people rendered possible. 

People in the West are apt to regard polygamy as intrinsically 
evil, and its practice not only illegal, but the result of licentious¬ 
ness and immorality. They forget that all such institutions 
are the offspring of the circumstances and necessities of the 
times. They forget that the great patriarchs of the Hebraic 
race, who arc regarded by the followers of all Semitic creeds as 
exemplars of moral grandeur, practised polygamy to ;ui extent 
wliicb, to our modem ideas, seems the culmination of legalised 
immorality. We cannut perhaps allow their practice or con¬ 
duct to pass unquestioned, in spite of the sanctity which time- 
honoured legend has cast around them. But in the case of tlie 
Prophet of Arabia, it is essential we should bear in mind the 
historic value and significance of the acts. 

Probably it will be said that m> necessity should have induced 
the Prophet cither to practise or to allow such on evil custom 
as polygamy, and that he ought to have forbidden it absolutely, 
Jesus having ovci looked it. But this custom, like many others, 
is not absolutely evil. Evil is a relative term. An act or 
usage may be primarily quite in accordance with the moral 
conceptions of societies and individuals ; but progress of ideas 
and changes in the condition of a people may make it evil in 
its tendency, and, in process of time, it may be made by the 
State, illegal. That ideas are progressive is a truism ; but that 
usages and customs depend on the progress of ideas, and ure 
good or evil according to circumstances, or as they are or are 
not in accordance with conscience,—" the spirit of Lhe time *’ 
—is a fact much ignored by superficial thinkers 

One of till* most remarkable features in the history of early 
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Christianity is its depreciation of marriage- Matrimony was 
regarded as a condition oi inferiority, and the birth o! children 
an evil Monasticism liad withdrawn from the world die most 
vigorous minds; the lay*clergy were either not allowed to 
marry, or to marry but once. This morbid feature was partly 
due to the example of tlie Master, and partly the resultant of 
a variety of circumstances which pressed upon the early 
Christian organisation. 

The Nazarene Prophet’s intimate connection with th.i 
Esscne ascetics, liis vivid anticipation of the immediate advent 
of a kingdom of God. where all social relations would be at an 
end, and the early cessation of his ministry, all explain his 
depreciation of matrimony, and we may add. perhaps, his never 
entering the married state. His association with the Baptist, 
himself an Esscne. throws light upon the history of a short but 
most pathetic life. The strong and inexplicable antipathy of 
Paul towards the female sex, joined to the words of the Master, 
strengthened in the Church the Essenic conception that the 
union of man and woman in the holiest of ties was un act of 
sinfulness, an evil to be avoided as far as possihle. Marriage 
was regarded as having for its sole object the procreation of 
children and the gratification of " man's carnal lusts,” and the 
marriage services of most of the Christian Churches bear to 
this day the impress of this primitive notion. It was under 
these influences, the idea engrafted itself upon Christianity, 
which still retains its hold where not displaced by humanitarian 
science, that a person who has never married is a far superior 
being to one who has contaminated himself by marriage. The 
ash-covered Yogis of India, the matted-lockcd ascetics of the 
East generally, the priests of Buddha, were celibates. Accord¬ 
ing to them. knowledge was unattainable without sundering 
all the loving ties of home and family, and infinity impossible 
of realisation without leading a life of singleness. * t libary 
passed into Christianity through many hamls from Eastern 
Gnosticism and Asceticism. The “ sinlessncss ” of Jesus has 
been regarded by some as a proof of his divinity, by others as 
an indication of his immeasurable superiority over tlie rest of 
the teachers of the world. To our mind, the comparison or 
contrast which is so falsely instituted between Jesus and 
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Mohammed appears wholly misconceived, and founded upon 
a wrong estimate of moral ideals. If never marrying con¬ 
stitutes a man an ideal being, then all the ascetics, the hermits, 
the dervishes are perfect. A perfect life would then imply a 
total abandonment of all domestic relations. Surely this view 
would be a perversion of nature, and end in disastrous con¬ 
sequences to humanity. But if it be not so, then why this 
disparagement of the Prophet, who fulfilled the work of Jesus ? 
Is it because he married more wives than one ? We have 
shown what these marriages meant; we have at least en¬ 
deavoured to show that in those very deeds which have been 
used to calumniate him, he was undergoing a sacrifice. 

But let us look for a moment at his marriages from an abstract 
point of view. Why did Moses many more than one wife ? 
Was he a moral, or a sensual man for doing so ? Why did 
David, “ the man after God's heanindulge in unlimited 
polygamy ? The answer is plain—each age has its own stan¬ 
dard. What is suited for one time is not suited for the otlicr, 
and we must not judge of the past by the standard of the 
present. Our ideals do not lose their greatness or their 
sublimity by having acted truthfully and honestly up to the 
standard of their age. Would we be justified in calling Jesus 
a vain, ambitious, unpractical dreamer, or Moses and David 
sanguinary sensualists, because the mind of one was tilled with 
vague imaginings of expected sovereignty, and the lives of the 
others were so objectionable from the twentieth century 
point of view ? In both cases wc would be entirely wrong ; 
the aspirations ol the one. the achievements of the others, were 
all historical facts, in accord with their times. It is the truest 
mark of the Prophet that, in his most exalted mood, he does 
not lose sight of the living in his anticipation of the yet unborn. 
In his person he represents the growth and development of 
humanity. Neither Jesus nor Mohammed could at once efface 
e xisting society, or obliterate ail national and political institu¬ 
tions. T ike Jesus, Mohammed contented himself, except 
where ordinances were necessary, to meet the requirements of 
the moment. " with planting principles in the hearts of his 
followers which would, when the time was ripe for it. work 
out their abolition." 
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As regards the statement that Mohammed assumed to 
hitusell a privilege which lie denied to his followers, only thus 
much need be said, that it is founded on a misconception 
resulting from ignorance. Tlie limitation on polygamy w» 
enunciated at Medina some years after the exile; and the 
provision regarding himself, instead of being a privilege 
assumed by a libertine, was a burden consciously imposed on 
a self-conscious, self-examining soul. All his marriages were 
contracted before the revelation came restricting polygamy : 
and with that came the othtr which took away from him all 
privileges. Whilst his followers were free (subject to the 
conditions imposed by the law), to marry to the limit of four, 
and by the use of the power of divorce, which, in spite of the 
Prophet's denunciations, they still exercised, could enter into 
fresh alliances, he could neither put away any of his wives, 
whose support he liad undertaken, nor could he marry any 
other. Was this the assumption of a privilege ; or was it 
not a humane provision for those already allied to him—and to 
himself, a revelation of perfect self-abnegation in his prophetic 
task ? 

The subject of divorce has proved a fruitful source of mis¬ 
conception and controversy ; but there can be no question that 
tlie Koranic laws concerning the treatment of women in divorce 
are of *' better humanity and regard for justice than those of 
any other scripture. 1 * 

Among all the nations of antiquity, the power of divorce has 
been regarded as a necessary corollary to the law of marriage ; 
but this right, with a few exceptions, was exclusively reserved 
for the benefit of the stronger sex ; the wife was under no 
circumstance entitled to claim a divorce. 

The progress of civilisation and the advancement of idea* 
led to a partial amelioration in the condition of women. They, 
too. acquired a qualified right of divorce, which they were nevei 
backward in exercising freely, until the facility with which 
marriages were contracted and dissolved under the Roman 
emperors passed into a bye-word. 

Under the ancient Hebraic Law. a husband could divorce 
his wife for any cause which made her disagreeable to him, and 
there were few or no checks to an arbitrary and capricious use 
*4. V 
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of his power. Women were not allowed to demand ;i divorce 
from their husbands for any reason whatsoever.* 

In later times, the Shammaites. to some extent, modified the 
custom of divorce by imposing certain restrictions on its 
exercise, but the school of Hillel upheld the law in its primitive 
strictness. 

At the time of the Prophet's appearance, the HillcWe 
doctriues were chiefly in force among the Jewish tribes of 
Arabia, and repudiations by the husbands were as common 
among them as among tlie pagan Arabs. 

Among the Athenians the husband’s right to repudiate the 
wife was as unrestricted as among the ancient Israelites. 

Among the Romans, the legality of the practice of divorce 
was recognised from the earliest times, rhe laws of the 
Twelve Tables admitted divorce. And if the Romans, as U 
stated by their admirers, did not take advantage of this law 
until five hundred years after the foundation of their city, it 
was not because they were more exemplary than other nations, 
but because the husband possessed the power of summarily 
putting his wife to death for acts like poisoning, drinking, and 
the substitution of a spurious child. But the wife had no right 
to sue for a divorce; * and if she solicited separation. her 
temerity made her liable to punishment. But in the Liter 
Republic, the frequency of divorce was at once the sign, the 
cause, and the consequence of the rapid depravation of 
morals. 

We Itave selected the two most prominent nations of antiquity 
whose modes of thought have acted powerfully on modern ways 
of thinking anil modem life and manners. The laws of the 
Romans regarding divorce were marked by a progressive spirit, 
tending to the melioration of the condition of women, and to 
their elevation to an equality with men. This was the result 
of the advancement of human ideas, as much as of any 
extraneous cause. 

•• Hit ambiguous word which contains the precept of Jesus 
i flexible to any interpretation that the wisdom of the legislator 

• Ex. xxl * ; Drr.l xxt. 14, xxiv 1 Compare nlao DolUnjprr. Tki Gtnlilt 

a4 (Jo /or, v«l t» rr J*»- WO : anJ Vto* Ihluita, tn hco 

* potllm rr, Jht fjtulih jnJ the Jrw, Yfjl 11. p. ajj- 
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can demand. H • W« may well supper that at the* time Jesus 
tittered the words. “ What God has joined, let not man put 
asunder ” he had no oilier idea than that of stemming the 
torrent of moral depravity, and he did not stop to consider the 
ultimate tendency of his words. Hie subsequent rule, which 
makes fornication * (using the translated word) the only grouud 
of valid divorce, shows abundantly that Jesus was alive to the 
emergency* But the *' wisdom ” of subsequent legislators 
has not confined itself to a hlind adherence to a pile laid down 
probably to suit the requirement of an embryonic community, 
and delivered verbally. The rule may be regarded as incul¬ 
cating a noble sentiment: but that it should be considered a* 
the typical law of divorce is sufficiently controverted by the 
multitudinous provisions of successive ages in Christian 

countries. , . _ 

Among the Arabs, the power of divorce possessed by the 
husband was unlimited. They recognised no rule of humanity 
or justice in tlie treatment of their wives. Mohammed looked 
upon the custom ol divorce with extreme disapproval, and 
regarded its practice as calculated to undermine the founda¬ 
tions of society * He repeatedly declared that nothing pleased 
God more tlian the emancipation of slaves, and nothing more 
displeusod Him tlian divorce. It was impossible, however, 
under the existing conditions of society to abolish the custom 
entirely. He was to mould the mind of an uncultured and 
semi-harbarous community to a higher development so that 
in the fulness of time liis spiritual lessons might blossom in t he 
hearts of mankind The custom was not an umnixed evil; 


» Gibbon, **J Fall Of ttu Homan F.mfHtr. vot Or. jind lid) p J<x. 

• Mat 1 nix 9. 

* 7 «o ul Ibe Chrirtian Cmtw-U make no mention oi the reneon bn which 
Jew* allowed hi. follower* " tn put away " thru wive. (Mark x. II and l«k* 
xvi 1 ft) It the tradition* recorded by ihtM two ** "«eiMdnrd oi 

hl K h<rt anUurtty than thiue pumuj* undo Ui« n«ni* « Matthew thru our 
cTuraion U that J«U*. wl.iE 7 re.chU* noble ^nt.rnwratj. and' 
hieb in nu ulr» ol muinilty, rfM not intend hi* word* .houlil be contrived a» 
an iniinutiblr end poutivr law. n<w had he nay othrrWta than that o( Wear 
mini the (Hung tide ol Immorality aud Irrriigtim SrUlen think* that t»v »w 
evaiivr mimw, le»u» wnntrd to avoki *ivin| oflenca fMiar to the «cbool nt 
Shanimxi or that td HOW. Vr*» Hthtoua I HI c. tft-rt. a®. J» Compare 
Gibbon', valuable note on tile tmrrprrtntwn ol the C.rc / wnnl oc.il., 
ittidrml • lot nil at ion " in the Kn*lUh vet woo. vt*. iv find Ed) p Ji» 

• K<nn, aura U. a jo, 
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and accordingly ho allowed the exercise of the power of divorce 
to husbands under certain conditions. He permitted to 
divorced parties three distinct and separate periods within 
which they might e.ndcavour to become reconciled and resume 
their conjugal relationship ; but should all attempts at recon¬ 
ciliation prove unsuccessful, then the third period in which 
the final separation was declared to have arrived, supervened. 
In case of conjugal disputes, he advised settlement by means 
of arbiters chosen by the two disputants. 

M. Stfdillot, than whom no Western writer has analysed the 
laws of Mohammed better, lias the following passage on the 
subject : 

" Divorce was permitted, but subject to formalities which 
allowed (and, wc will add, recommended), a revocation of a 
hurried or not well-considered resolution. Three successive 
declarations, at a month's interval, were necessary in order to 
make it irrevocable." 1 

The reforms of Mohammed marked a new departure in the 
history of Eastern legislation. lie restrained the power of 
divorce possessed by the husbands ; Ire gave to the women the 
right of obtaining a separation on reasonable grounds; and 
towards the end of his life he went so far as practically to 
forbid its exercise by the men without the intervention of 
arbiters or a judge. He pronounced " laldk to be the most 
detestable before God of all permitted things," for it prevented 
conjugal happiness and interfered with the proper bringing up 
of children. The j>crmission. therefore, in the Koran though 
it gave a certain countenance to the old customs, has to be read 
with the light of the Lawgiver's own enunciations. When it 
is home in mind how intimately law and religion are connected 
in the IslAmic system, it will be easy to understand the bearing 
of his words on the institution of divorce. 

Naturally, great divergence exists among the various schools 
regarding the exercise of the power of divorce by the husband 
of his own motion and without the intervention of the judge. 
A large and intluenlial body of jurists regard laldk emanating 
from the husband as really prohibited, except for necessity, 
such as the adnltery of the wife. Another section, consisting 

1 SMlllot, IluUnn i$i Arabtt, vot. i. p. 85 
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chiefly of the Mu’tazilas, 1 consider uldA as not permissible or 
lawful without the sanction ol the Hdkim H\h-Jtara\ They 
hold that any such case as may justify separation and temove 
htldk from the category of Ixing forbidden, should be tested by 
an unbiased judge; and, in support of their doctrine, they 
refer to the words of the Prophet already cited, and to his 
direction that in case of disputes between the married parties, 
arbiters should be apjxunted for the settlement of their 
differences. 

The Haiufis, the Maiikis, the Shafe'ls and the bulk of the 
Shialei hold Utl&k to be permitted, though they regard the 
exercise of the power without any cause to lx* unlawful. 

The Radd nt-Muhtdr, after stating the arguments against the 
proposition that ialdk is unlawful, proceeds to say, " no doubt, 
it is forbidden, but it becomes tnubdh (permitted) for certain 
outside reasons, and this is the meaning of those jurists who 
hold that it is really forbidden." 

Although " the Fathers of the Church " have taken up the 
tcmjiorary permission as the positive rule, and ignored many 
of the principles of equity inculcated by the Mastei, the rules 
laid down by the legists are far more humane and just towards 
women than those of the most perfect Roman law developed 
in the bosom of tlic Church.* According to the legists, the 
wife also is entitled to demand a separation on the ground of 
ill-usage, want of proper maintenance, and various other 
causes ; but unless she showed very good and solid grounds for 
demanding the separation, she lost her " settlement ” or 
dowry. In every case, when the divorce originated with the 
husband (except in cases of open infidelity), he had to give up 
to Iier everything he settled upon her at her marriage.* 

1 See • Milmant Latin Chrttiianily, vol. i. pp. 36®, 363. 

* M. SMiliul also tpeuks of the condition which (according to the Sunmir 
doctrines) require* that in such rose* of complete separation. poor to the 
husband and wifo coining together again, the Utter should marry another 
and lie divorced anew.—as a eery wise measure which tendered separatum 
more rare Muir ccnsuru Mohammed for making such a condition necessary 
(vol iU p joO) He ignores, that, among a proud, jealous, and sensitive rare 
like the Arab*, such a condition was one of the strongest antidote* for lU 
rvil Ttu very proverb ho quotes ought to have shown the disgrace which 
woe attached to the man who would make Ins wifo go llimugti such “ a di» 
Hurting ordeal " I am afraid, in his dislike toward* Mohammed. Sir W. 
Muir forgot that this condition was intended a* a check on that other 
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The frequent admonitions in the Koran against separations, 
the repeated recommendation to heal quarrels by private 
reconciliation, show the extreme sacredness of the marriage 
tic in the eyes of the Arab Legislator: 

” If a woman fear ill-usage or aversion from her husband. Jt 
shall not be blameable in them » if they agree with mutual 
agreement, for reconciliation (or agreement) is best. (Men’s) 
souls arc prone to avarice; but if ye act kindly and deal 
piously, verily (tod is well acquainted with what ye do. And 
ye will not have it at all in your power to treat your wives alike 
with equity, even though you fain wanted to do so ; 1 yet yield 
not to your inclinations ever so much os to leave her in sus¬ 
pense ; and if ye agree and act piously, then, verily. Clod is 
forgiving and merciful." * 

And, again, in a preceding verse, it is declared: 

*“ And if ye fear a breach between them (man imd wife), 
then send a judge chosen from his family and a judge chosen 
from her Lundy ; if they desire a reconciliation, Cod will cause 
them to agree ; verily. Cod is knowing and apprised of all " * 

The sanctity attached to the institution of marriage in the 
Islamic system has cither not been apprehended or sufficiently 
appreciated by outsiders. " Marriage,” says the Ashbdh u 'an- 
Xa-dit, “ is an institution ordained for the protection ol 

" revolting ” practice rite both among the Jews and the heathen Arab*, ami 
by example also among Ute Christians, of repudiating • will on evrrjr altiiht 
occasion, at every outburst of senseless passion or caprice. Thlr check was 
intended to carUrol ana ol the most sensitive nations ol Ui* earth, by atUmt 
on the sttonKest Itvilng ol their nature, the sense ol honour (compare Sale, 
rmmojit PUtaWit, p Its) Sir W Muir also forgot that many <d the 
Stilt* doctors do not recognise the obligation or validity ol thr wile's being 
married to a third persoo, ptiot to her being taken bock (compare Malcolm. 
History «/ Pent*, voi. II. p. trt. anti the A/xiiiW, in loco). 

For my port, I believe m the correctness ol the construction, namely, that 
the verse which says, " When ye divorce women, and the time lor semi my 
them array tt come, send them away srtlh generosity . hut retain them not 
by constraint so as to be unjust towards them " abrogate* tbe preceding verse, 
which requires the intervention ol a third person. 

* The Arabic expression implies *' it will be commendable." etc 

»This furnishes another argument against those Mohammedans who hold 
that the developed laws ul I slim allow ptiirahty <4 wives tt bring dtclaM-d 
that " equity " is lieyond human power to observe, wo must naturally inlet 
that the legislator had in view the metging id the lower m Ute higher ptin 
ctpie, and the abolition ol a rurtom which though necessary tn some orate at 
society, is opposed to the latel development ol thought and morals. 

■ Koran, sura iv 128. 1*9. • Koran, sura nr. 33. 
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society, and in order that human beings may guard themselves 
from foulness and unchastity." " Marriage is a sacrament, 
insomuch that in this world it is an act of 'ibJblal or worship, 
for it preserves mankind free from pollution." ..." It Ls 
instituted by divine command among members of the human 
species.” “ Marriage when treated as a contract is a per¬ 
manent relationship based on mutual consent on the part of 
a man and a woman between whom there is no bar to a lawful 
union." 

It has been frequently said that Mohammed allowed liis 
followers, besides the four legitimate wives, to take to them¬ 
selves any number of female slaves. A simple statement of 
the regulation on this point will show at once how opposed this 
notion is to the true precepts of Islam. " Whoso among you 
hath not the means to marry a free believing woman, then let 
him marry such of your maid-servants whom your right hands 
possess and who are believers. This is allowed unto him 
among you who is afraid of committing sin ; but if ye abstain 
from allying yourself with slaves, it will be better for you." 

On this slender basis, and perhaps on some temporary and 
accidental circumstances connected with the early rise of the 
Moslem commonwealth, have our legists based tlie usage of 
holding (JJrtas ) female slaves. And this, though opposed to 
the spirit of the Master’s precepts, has given rise to some of 
the strongest animadversions of rival religionists. 

Concubinage, the union of people standing to each other in 
the relation of master and slave, without the sanction of 
matrimony, existed among the Arabs, the Jews, the Christians, 
and all the neighbouring nations. The Prophet did not in tiro 
la-ginning denounce the custom, hut towards the end of his 
career he expressly forbade it. 

“ And you are permitted to marry virtuous women who are 
believers, and virtuous women of those who have beeu given 
the Scriptures before you, wlu-n you luve provided them their 
portions, living chastely with them wit limit fornication, and not 
taking concubines." ' 

Compare the spirit of the first part of this commandment 
with the exclusiveness of Christian ecclesiasticism, which 

* Sam v. j. 
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refused to recognise as valid or lawful the luiion of a Christian 
with a non-Christian. The stake frequently was the lot of the 
•'infidel” who indulged in the temerity of marrying a 
Christian. Mohammed's rule was a distinct advance in 
humanity. 

The prohibition directed against Moslem women entering 
into marriage with non-Moslems, which has furnished a handle 
for attacks, was founded upon reasons of policy and the neces¬ 
sities of the early commonwealth. 

It cannot be denied that several institutions which the 
Musulmans borrowed from the pre-Islamic period, " the Days 
of Ignorance," and which exist simply as so many survivals of 
an older growth, have had the tendency to retard tlie advance¬ 
ment of Moliammcdan nations. Among them the system of 
the seclusion of women is one. 11 had been in practice among 
most of the nations of antiquity from the earliest times. The 
gynaikonitii was a familiar institution among the Athenians: 
and tlir inmates of an Athenian harem were as jealously guarded 
from the public gaze as tlie members of a Persian household 
then, or of an Indian household now. Tlie gynaihonomoi. like 
their Oriental counterpart, were the faithful warders of female 
privacy, and rigorously watched over the ladies of Athens. 
The seclusion of women naturally gave birth to the caste of 
HeUnrai, various members of whom played such an important 
part In Athenian history. Were it not for the extraordinary 
and almost inexplicable spectacle presented by the Byzantine 
empire and modem Europe and America, wc should have said 
that in every society, at all advanced in the arts of civilised 
life, the growth of tlie unhappy class of beings whose existence 
is alike a reproach to humanity and a disgrace to civilisation, 
was due to the withdrawal of women from the legitimate 
exercise of their ennobling, purifying, and humanising inlluence 
over the minds of men. The human mind, when it docs not 
perceive the pure, liankcrs after the impure. Tlie Baby¬ 
lonians, the Etruscans, the Athenians und the pre-Islamite 
Meccans furnish the best exemplification of this view in ancient 
times. Tlie enormity of the social canker eating into the heart 
and poisoning the life-blood of nations in modem times is 
due, however, to the spread of a godless materialism covered 
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with a thin veneer of religion, be it Cliristianity. be it Moham¬ 
medanism, or any other form of creed. Mohammed luid, in 
early life, observed with pain and sorrow the depravity 
prevailing among the Meccans, and he took the most effective 
step suited to the age and the people to stamp out the evil. 

" By his severe laws at first," to use the expressive language 
of Mr. Bus worth Smith. ” and by the strong moral sentiment 
aroused by these law? afterwards, lie has succeeded, down to 
this very day, and to a greater extent than has ever been 
the case elsewhere, in freeing all Mohammedan countries '— 
where they are not overgrown by foreign excrescences—" from 
those professional outcasts who live by their own misery, 
and, by their existence as a recognised class, are a standing 
reproach to every mcmlicr of the society of which they form 
a part." 

Tlie system of female seclusion undoubtedly jjosscsscs many 
advantages in the social well-being of unsettled and uncultured 
communities ; and even in countries, where tlie diversity of 
culture and moml conceptions is great, a modified form of 
seclusiun is not absolutely to be deprecated. It prevails at 
the present moment, in forms more or less strict, among 
nations far removed from Moslem influences, to whicli is 
ascribed thu existence of the custom in India and other Oriental 
countries. In Corea, female seclusion is carried to the height 
of absurdity. In China and among the Spanish colonies of 
South America, which are not within the immediate ambit of 
the European social code, the Purdah is still observed. Tlie 
Prophet of Islam found it existing among the Persians and 
other Oriental communities ; he perceived its advantages, and 
it b possible that, in view of the widespread laxity of morals 
among all classes of people, he recommended to the woraen-folk 
the observance of privacy. Hut to suppose that he ever 
intended his recommendation should assume its present 
inelastic form, or that he ever allowed or enjoined the seclusion 
of women, is wholly opposed to the spirit of his reforms. The 
Koran itself affords no warrant for holding that the seclusion 
of women is a part of tlie new gospel. 

** O Prophet 1 speak to thy wives and to thy daughters, and 
to the wives of the Faithful, that they let their wrappers fall 
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low Tims will they more easily he known, and they will not 
be affronted, God is indulgent, merciful,*' * 

“ And speak to the believing women, that they refrain thrit 
looks arid observe continence ; and that they display not their 
ornaments except those which are external, anil that they 
draw their kerchiefs over their bosoms." * 

Directions easy to understand * in the midst of the social and 
moral chaos from wliich he was endeavouring, under God's Guid¬ 
ance, to evolve order,—wise and beneficent injunctions having 
for their object the promotion of decency among women, the 
improvement of their dress and demeanour, and their protec¬ 
tion from insult.* It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose there 
is anything in the law which tends to the perpetuation of the 
custom. Considerable light is thrown on the Lawgiver's 
tecommendatinn for female privacy, by the remarkable im¬ 
munity from restraint or seclusion which the members of his 
family always enjoyed. ‘Ayesha. the daughter of Abu Bakr, 
who was married to Mohammed on Khadija's death, personally 
conducted the insurrectionary movement against All- She 
commanded her own troops at the famous " Baltic of the 
Cornel." Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, often took 
port in the discussions regarding the succession to the Caliphate 
The grand-daughter of Mohammed, Zainab the sister of Husain, 
shielded her youthful nephew from the Qmmeyyades alter the 
butchery of Kerbela, Her indomitable spirit awed equally the 
ferocious Obaidullah ibu Ziyad ami the pitiless YceliL 

Thc depravity of morals, which had sapped the foundations 

* Sum xzxilL J9 1 Sura mv. 31. 

• Those who have travelled in Europeanised Egypt and tn the Levant will 
understand how nsceasaty these direction* mutt have hrm in tbrwe time* 

4 Hamilton, the translator ol tho Htddyt t. in hit preliminary ilixotit v 
dealing w»th the H«W 0/ Afomtualuiut. ha* the follomriK : “ A eubjoct which 
involve* a vail variety ot frivol out matter, and munt be considered chiefly 
in th« lifiht ol a treatise upon ptofnuty amt dunum In It r» particularly 
exhibited the scrupulous attention paid to female modesty, and the iivmdancr 
ol every act which may tend to violate it. even In thought, it It remarkable, 
however, that tbit doet not amount to that a htoluU utlunou ot women 
supposed by »oroe writer* In tact this teduBton u a result ol jtuSnui t or 
pfii*. and not ot any UguJ tnjnuetton, as appear* in tht* and several other 
part* ol the HuU\a Neither u It a cuctora universally inevalmt in Moham 
oicilan countnrv u Mured en. in lira Trmth, aava: " The Arab settler* m 
Java never observed the custom, and the Javanese Mussulman women enioy 
the same amount ol freedom as therr Dutch osiers." 
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of society among the pre-Islilmir Arabs, its well as among the 
Jew* and the Christians, urgently needed some correction. 
The Prophet's counsel regarding the privacy of women served 
undoubtedly to stem the tide of immorality, and to prevent 
the diffusion among Iiis followers of the custom of disguised 
polyandry. whidi had evidently, until then, existed among 
the pagan Arabs. 

According to von Hammer. " the hutem is a sanctuary it 
is prohibited to strangers, not because women arc considered 
unworthy of confidence, but on account of the sacredness with 
which custom and manners invest them. The degree of 
reverence whidi is accorded to women throughout higher 
Asia and Europe (among Mohammedan communities) is a 
matter capable of the dearest ilemonstratiun. 

The idealisation of womanhood is a natural characteristic of 
all the highest natures. But national pride and religious 
bigotry have given rise to two divergent theories regarding 
the social exaltation of women among the cultured classes in 
modern Christendom. The one attributes it to Muriolatry. the 
other to Me d ie v al chivalry, alleged to lie the offspring r, f 
Teutonic institutions. Of Christianity, in its relation to 
womankind, the less said the better. In the early ages, when 
the religion of the people, high and low, the ignorant and 
educated, consisted only of the adoration of the mother of 
Jesus, the Church of Christ had placed the sex under a f>au. 
Fattier after father had written upon the enormities of women, 
tlieir evil tendencies, their inconceivable malignity. Tamilian 
represented the general feeling in a book in which he described 
women as " the devil's gateway, the unscaler of the forbidden 
tree, the deserter of the divine law. the destroyer of God * 
image—man." Another authority declared with a revolting 
cynicism, " among women he sought for chastity but found 
none.” Chrysostom, who is recognised as a saint of high 
merit. " interpreted the general opinion of the Fathers, says 
Lecky, " when la* pronounced women to be a necessary evil, 
a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, 
a deadly fascination, a painted ill. The orthodox Church 
excluded women from the exercise of all religious functious 
excepting the lowliest. They were excluded absolutely lrom 
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society : they were prohibited from appearing in public, from 
going to feasts or banquets. They wore directed to rntiaiii tn 
seclusion, to observe silence, to obey tiicix husbands, and to 
apply themselves to weaving and spinning and cooking. If 
they ever went out tliey were to be clothed from head to foot. 
Such was the position of women in Christianity when Mariolatry 
was recognised and practised by all classes. In later times, and 
in the gloomy interval which elapsed between the overthrow of 
the Western empire and the rise of modern society in Europe, 
a period which has been described as one of " rapine, falsehood, 
tyranny, lust, and violence,” Christianity, by introducing 
convents and nunneries, served, in some respects, to improve 
the lot of women. This questionable amelioration, however, 
was only suited for an age when the abduction of women was 
an everyday occurrence, and the dissoluteness of morals was 
such as to defy description. But the convents were not always 
the haunts of virtue, nor the inculcation of celibacy the surest 
safeguard of chastity. The Regisirum Visilationtm. or the 
diary of the pastoral visits of Archbishop Rigaud, throws a 
peculiar light upon the state of morality and the position of 
the sex during the most glorious epoch of the Age of Faith. 
The rise of Protestantism made no difference in the social 
conditions or in the conception of lawyers regarding the status 
of women. Jesus had treated woman with humanity; bis 
followers excluded her from justice. 

The other theory to which we have adverted is in vogue 
among the romanceurs of Europe. Tliey have represented each 
historical figure in the Middle Ages to be a Bayard or a Crichton. 
The age of chivalry* is generally supposed to extend from the 
beginning of the eighth to the close of the fourteenth century 
—a period, be it noted, almost synchronous with the Saracenic 
domination in Spain. But, during this period, in spite of the 
halo which poetry and romance have cast around the conditions 
of society, women were the frequent subjects of violence. 
Force and fraud were the distinguishing characteristics of the 
golden age of Christian chivalry. Roland and Arthur were 
myths until the West came in contact with the civilisation 
and culture of the East. Chivalry was not the product of the 
wilds of Scandinavia or of the gloomy forests of Germany 
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prophecy and chivalry alike were the Children of the desert. 
From the desert issued Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed; from 
the desert issued 'Antar. Hamza, and Ali. 

The condition of women among the Arabs settled in the cities 
and villages, who had adopted the loose notions of morality 
prevalent among the Syrians. Persia n s, and Romans, was. as 
we have already stated, degraded in the extreme. Among 
some of tlie nomads, however, they enjoyed great freedom, 
and exercised much influence over the fortunes of their tribes. 
" They were not, as among the Greeks," says Perron, " the 
creatures of misery." They accompanied the warriors to 
battle, and inspired them to heroism ; the cavaliers rushed into 
the fights singing the praises of sister, wife, or lady-love. The 
guerdon of their loves was the highest prize of their prowess. 
Valour and generosity were the greatest virtues of the men, 
and chastity that of the women. An insult offered to a woman 
of a tribe would set in flame the desert tribes from end to end of 
the peninsula. The " Sacrilegious Wars,” which lasted for forty 
years, and were put an end to by the Prophet, had their origin 
in an insult offered to a young girl at one of the fairs of OkiLz. 

Mohammed rendered a fitful custom into a permanent creed, 
and embodied respect for women in his revelations. With 
many directions, which reflect the rude and patriarchal 
simplicity of the age. his regulations breathe a more chivalrous 
spirit towards the sex than is to be found in the teachings of 
the older masters. Islfim, like Christianity, is different with 
different individuals and in different ages, but on the whole, 
true chivalry is more intimately associated with true 1st Am 
than with any other form of positive faith or social institution. 

The hero of Islam, the true disciple of the founder of the 
Hilf-ul-Fuzul. was as ready with lance and sword to do battle 
with God's enemies as to redress the wrongs of the weak and 
oppressed. Whether on the plains of Irfik or nearer borne, 
the cry of distress never failed to bring the mailed knight to 
the succour of the helpless and suffering. His deeds translated 
into legends, and carried from the tent to the palace, have 
served to influence the prowess of succeeding ages. The caliph 
in his banqueting-hall puts down the half-tasted bowl on being 
told that an Arab maiden, carried into captivity by the Romans, 
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had cried out," Why docs not Abd ul-Malik oonte 10my help ? ” 
—he vows that no wine or water shall wet his Ups until he has 
released the maiden from bondage Forthwith he marches his 
troops upon the Roman caitiffs, and only when the maiden has 
attained her Uberty is lie freed from his vow. A Mogul em¬ 
peror, 1 sore pressed by relentless foes, is marching towards the 
frontiers when he receives the bracelet of an alien queen—the 
token of brotherhood and call for succour. He abandons his 
own necessities, retraces his steps, defeats her foes, and then 
resumes his inarch. 

Oelsncr rails 'Antar " the father of chivalry.” All was its 
bran-ideal—an impersonation of gallantry, of bravery, of 
generosity . pure, gentle, and learned. " without fear and with¬ 
out reproach,’' he set the world the noblest example of chival¬ 
rous grandeur of character. His spirit, a pure reflection of 
tliat of the Master, overshadowed the IslAmic world, and formed 
the animating genius nf succeeding ages. The wars of the 
Crusades brought barbarian Europe into contact with the 
civilisation of the Islamic East, and opened its eves to the 
magnificence and refinement of the Moslems; but it was 
especially the influences of Mohammedan Andalusia on the 
neighbouring Christian provinces which led to the introduction 
of chivalry into Europe The troubadours, the trouveurs of 
Southern France, and the minnesingers of Germany, who sang 
of love and honour in war, were the immediate disciples of the 
romancturs of Cordova. Granada, and Malaga. Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, even Tasso and Chaucer, derived their inspiration 
from the Islamic fountain-head. But the coarse habits and 
thoughts of the barbarian hordes of Europe communicated a 
character of grossness to pure chivalry. 

In the early centuries of Islim, almost until the extinction 
of the Saracenic empire in the East, women continued to occupy 
as exalted a position as in modem society. Zuhuidu, the wife 
of HAniu. plays a conspicuous part in the history of the age, and 
by her virtues, as well as by her accomplishments, leaves an 
honoured name to posterity. Humaida, the wife of Faruk, a 

•111* Emperor Hum&yiin purrnrd by tin* Afghans, received, in Inn tnarrti 
to Cahill, the bracelet (ram the Jodhpur queen, and at once came to her help 
I havr mcntwnird two tail ante* uf Modrtti chivalry, whkh might be multifilird 
b> hundreds 
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Met Unite citizen, left for many veais the sole guardian of her 
minor son. educates him U» become one of the most distinguished 
jurisconsults of the day. 1 Sukaina. or Sakfna, the daughter of 
Husain,* and the grand -daughter of Ali. was tl»e most bnlliant. 
most accomplished, and most virtuous woman of her time — 

*• \ A j;une ties dames dc son temps, la phis belle, la plus grant-use, 
hi pins briHaute de qualites." as Perron calls her. Herself no 
mean scholar, site prized the converse of learned anti ptous 
Tropic The ladies of the Prophet’s faintly were noted lor 
their learning, their virtues, and their strength of character. 
Huron, the wife of the Caliph Manran. Umm-ul-Fazl MAmfln s 
Sister, married to the eighth Imam of the house of Ah. Umtn 
ul-llablb. Miimun's daughter, were all famous for their scholar- 
^diip. In the fiftli century of the Hegira, the Sheikha Shubda, 
designated Fakhr un-nisa (” the glory of women"), lectured 
publicly, at tbc Cathedral Mosque of Bagdad, to large 
audiences on literature, rhetoric, and poetry. Site occupies in 
the annals of IsUm a position of equality with the most dis¬ 
tinguished ‘ultima. What would have befallen this lady had 
she flourished among the fellow-religionists of St. Cyril can be 
judged by the fate of Hypatia. Possibly she would not have 
been font to pieces by enthusiastic Christians, but she would, 
to it certainty, ltuve been burnt as a witch. Z&t ul-Hcmma. 
corrupted into Zemma, '* the lion-heart," the heroine of many 
battles, fought side by side with the bravest knights.* 

The improvement effected in the position of women by the 
Prophet of Arabia has been acknowledged by all unprejudiced 
writers, though it is still the fashion with bigoted contro¬ 
versialists to sav the Islilmic system lowered the status of 
women. No falser calumny has been levelled at the peat 
Prophet. Nineteen centuries of progressive development 
working with the legacy of a prior civilization, under the most 
favourable racial und climatic conditions, have tended to place 


* Flxftk wu away lor twenty »vm you* en*a**n to war* tn Klnirdaii. 
Ills »on'» name i» FtAbya-ar Kay. 

•Iluuin waa nmmnl to nn« ot Uw dauglitrrr ul ^ eidjanl. itic U»t 
c.. t nlm. king «>• Pet»ia 

• For a lull M'cnuni at Uir ilittinRoiohret wnttim whit law HouiUhol In 
ttk&m. iwr ihe article in tb« May number ot the Vina ttrulk Cratury lot 1V99 
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women, in most countries of Christendom, on u higher social 
level than the men,—liavc given birth to a code of etiquette 
which, at least ostensibly, recognises the right of women to 
higher social respect. But what is their legal position even in 
the most advanced communities of Christendom ? Until very 
recently, even in England, a married woman possess**! no 
rights independently of her husband. If the Moslem woman 
does not attain in another hundred years, the social position 
of her European sister, there will be time enough to declaim 
against Islam as a system and a dispensation. But the Teacher 
who in an age when no country, no system, no community gave 
any right to woman, maiden or married, mother or wife, who, 
in a country where the birth of a daughter was considered a 
calamity, secured to the sex rights which arc only unwillingly and 
under pressure being conceded to them by the civilised nations 
in the twentieth century, deserves the gratitude of humanity. 
If Mohammed had done nothing more, his claim to be a bene¬ 
factor of mankin d would have been indisputable. Even under 
the laws as they stand at present in the pages of the legists, the 
legal position of Moslem females may be said to compare 
favourably with that of European women. We have deal! in 
another place at length with this subject. We shall do no 
more here than glance at the provisions of the Moslem codes 
relating to women. As long as she is unmarried she remains 
under the parental roof, and until she attains her majority she 
is. to some extent, under the control of the father or his repre¬ 
sentative. As soon, however, as she is of age. the law vests 
in her all the right* which belong to her os an independent 
human being. She is entitled to share in the inheritance of 
her parents along with her brothers, and though the proportion 
is different, the distinction Is founded on the relative position 
of brother and sister. A woman who is mi juris can under no 
circumstances be married without her own express consent, 
'* not even by the sultan." * On her marriage she docs not 
lose her individuality. She docs not cease to be a separate 
member of society. 

1 Collude* after (he |Mlncipic wu Ukl <lown by tin- Moviem |uti*t». the 
•overman* amt chid* ut I hmtmtlum wne in the habit of forcibly marrying 
women to thru (object*. 
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An antr-nuptial settlement by the husband in favour of the 
wife is a necessary condition, and on his failure to make a 
settlement the law presumes one in accordance with the social 
position of the wife. A Moslem manage is a civil act, needing 
no priest, requiring no ceremonial. The contract of nmnage 
gives the man no power over the womans person, beyond 
what the law defines, and none whatever upon her goods and 
property Her rights as a mother do not depend for thur 
recognition upon the idiosyncrasies of individual judges. Her 
earnings acquired by her own exertions cannot be wasted by 
a prodigal husband, nor can she be ill-treated with impunity 
by one who is brutal. She acts, if s«. juris, in all matters 
which relate to herself and her property in her own toMd 
right, without the intervention of husband or father, bht can 
sue her debtors in the open courts, without thcneoessityo 
joining a next friend, or under cover of her husband s name^ 
She continues to exercise, after site has passed from her father s 
house into her husband s home, all the rights winch the law 
gives to men. All the privileges which belong to her as a 
woman and a wife are secured to her. not by the courtesies 
which " come and go." but by the actual text in the book of 
law. Taken as a whole, her status is not more unfavourable 
than that of many European women, whilst in many respects 
she occupies a decidedly better position. Her comparatively 
backward condition is the result of a want ol culture among 
Ihc community generally, rather than of any special feature 
in the laws of the fathers. 


CHAPTER VI 

BONDAGE (SLAVERY) 

•* And os to your slaves, see that ye feed them as ye feed yourselves 
and clothe them as ye clothe yourselves."—T he Prophet. 

S LAVERY in some of its features has been aptly compared 
with polygamy. Like polygamy, it has existed among 
all nations, and has died away with the progress of 
human thought and tlvc growth of a sense of justice among 
mankind. lake polygamy it was the natural product of 
passion and pride so strongly marked in certain phases of 
the communal and individual development. But unlike 
polygamy, it bears from its outset the curse of inherent 
injustice. 

In the early stages, when humanity has not risen to the full 
appreciation of the reciprocal rights and duties of mm ; when 
laws arc the mandates of one, or of the few, for the many; 
when the will of the strong is the rule of life and the guide of 
conduct—then the necessary inequality, social, physical, or 
mental, engendered by nature among the human race, invari¬ 
ably Lakes the form of slavery, and a system springs into 
existence which allows absolute power to the superior over the 
inferior. 1 This complete subserviency of the weak to the 
strong has helped the latter to escape from the legendary curse 
laid on man—■" In the sweat of thy face shall thou eat bread 
till thou return to the ground." and allowed them to employ 
the leisure thus acquired in congenial pursuits. " ‘Ilie simple 
wish," says the author of Ancient Lam. '* to use the bodily 
powers of another person as the means of ministering to one’s 

•Comp throughout L'Influtnt* dft Ctouadtt lur r£l*t Jn l* 
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BONDAGE (SLAVERY) 

own ease or pleasure, is doubtless the foundation of slavery, 

nnfl as old as human nature." 1 

The practice of slavery is co-eval with human existence. 
Historically, its traces are visible in every age and in every 
nation. Its germs were developed in a savage state of society, 
and it continued to flourish even when the progress of material 
civilisation had done away with its necessity. 

The Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, and the ancient Germans.* 
—people whose legal and social institutions have most affected 
modern manner, and customs,— recognised and practised both 
kinds of slavery, pnedial servitude as well as household 
slavery. 

Among the Hebrews, from the commencement of their 
existence as a nation, two forms of slavery were practised. The 
Israelite slave, given into bondage as a punishment for crime 
or for the payment of a debt, occupied a higher position than 
a slave of alien birth. The law allowed the former his liberty 
after six years of servitude, unless he refused to avail himself 
of his right. But the foreign slaves, whether belonging to the 
people whom the Israelites had reduced into absolute helot age 
by a merciless system of warfare, or whether acquired in 
treacherous forays or by purchase, were entirely excluded from 
the benefits of this arrangement, an arrangement made in a 
spirit of national partiality and characteristic isolation.* The 
lot of these bondsmen and bondswomen was one of unmitigated 
hardship. Helots of the soil or slaves of the house, hated and 
despised at the same time, they lived a life of perpetual drudgery 
in the service ol pitiless masters. 

Christianity, as a system and a creed, raised no protest 
against slavery, enforced no rule, inculcated no principle for 
the mitigation of the evil. Excepting a few remarks on the 
disobedience of slaves, 4 and a general advice to masters to give 
servants their due, the teachings of Jesus, as portrayed in the 
Christian traditions, contained nothing expressive of dis¬ 
approval of bondage. On the contrary. Christianity enjoined 


* Mains, A*eunt Lam. p. 104. 
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on the slave absolute submission to the mil of his or her pro¬ 
prietor It found slavery a rccoguised institution of tbe 
empire; it adopted the system without any endeavour to 
mitigate its baneful character, or to promote Its gradual 
abolition, or to improve the status of slaves l nder the uyi 
law. slaves were mere chattels. They remained so under tl* 
Christian domination. Slavery had flourished among tire 
Romans from the earliest times. The slaves, whether of native 
or of foreign birth, whether acquired by war or purchase, were 
regarded simply as chattels. Their masters possessed the 
power of life and death over them. But that gradual improve¬ 
ment which had raised the archaic laws of the Twelve Tables 
to the comprehensive code of Hadrian, did not fad to introduce 
some amelioration in the condition of the slaves. In spite 
however, of the changes which the humanity or the wisdom « 
the emperors had effected in the old laws, the person of the 
slave was absolutely subject to the will of the master Each 
magnate of the empire possessed thousands of slaves who wen- 
tortured and subjected to lashings for the most trivial of faults. 

The introduction of the religion of Jesus into Europe 
human chattclliood only in its relation to the priesthood. A 
ilave could become free by adopting monarhism. »f not claimed 
within three years.* But in other respects, slavery flourished 
as much and in as varied shapes as under the pagan domination. 
The Digest, compiled under a Christian emperor, pronounced 
slavery a constitution of the law of nature ; and the Code fixed 
the maximum price of slaves according to the professions for 
which they were intended. Marriages between slaves were 
not legal, and between the slave and the free were prohibited 
under severe penalties.* The natural result was unrestrained 
concubinage, which even the clergy recognised and practised. 

Such was slavery under the most advanced system of laws 
known to the ancient world. These laws reflected the wisdom 
of thirteen centuries, and towards the close of their develop- 

• Comp. Milman. Latin Christianity, vol. i. p. 358. 
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ment had engnlu* upon themselves some faint otobooto of 
the teachings of one of the greatest moral preceptors of the 

"whh the establishment of the Western and Northern bar¬ 
barians on the ruins of the Roman empire, besides perso 
slavery, territorial servitude scarcely known to the Romans, 
became general in all the newly settled countries. The vanous 
rights possessed by the lords over their vassals and serfs 
exhibited a revolting picture of moral depravity and 
tion. 1 The barbaric codes, like tlic Roman, regarded >U\cry 
as an ordinary condition of mankind . and if any protection 
was afforded to the slave, it was chiefly as the property «f his 
mttS tcr. who alone, besides the State, had the power of life and 

death over him . 

Christianity had failed utterly in abolishing slavery or 
alleviating its evils. The Church itself held^slaves ‘“id rMog- 
nised in explicit terms the lawfulness of this baneful institution. 
Under its influence the greatest civilians of Europe had upheld 
slavery and have insisted upon its usefulness as preventing the 
increase of pauperism and theft.* And it was under the same 
influences that the highly cultured Christians of the Southern 
States of North America practised the cruellest inhumanities 
upon the unfortunatc beings whom they held as slaves,—many 
of their own kith.-and shed torrents of blood for the main¬ 
tenance of the curse of slavery in tlicir midst rbc least trace 
of the blood of an inferior race, however imperceptible, sub¬ 
jected the unfortunate being to all the penalties of slavery. 
Tlic white Christian could never legitimatise the issue of his 
illicit connection with his negro slave-women. With her he 
could never contract a legal union. The mother ol Ins 
illegitimate children and her descendants. however remote. 

•Comp. De Chobool, «d al» commit on thb T* 
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could be sold by his legitimate white issue at any time. Chris¬ 
tianity failed to grasp the spirit of its Master's teachings in 
regard to the equality of man in the sight of God. 

Islam recognises no distinction of race or colour; hlnck or 
white, citizens or soldiers, rulers or subjects, they are perfectly 
equal, not in theory only, but in practice. In the field or in 
the guest-chamber, in the tent or in the palace, in the mosque 
or in the market, they mix without reserve and without con¬ 
tempt. The first Muezzin of IsISra. a devoted adherent and an 
esteemed disciple, was a negro slave. To the white Christian, 
his black fellow-religionist may be his equal in the kingdom of 
heaven, but certainly not in tbe kingdom of this world ; in the 
reign of Christ, perhaps, but not in the reign of Christianity 
The law may compel him, a larger humanity with torrents of 
blood may force him to give his black brother civic rights, but 
the pride of race and colour acknowledges no equality, and even 
in the house of God a strict separation is observed. 

The Isl&mic teachings dealt u blow at the institution of 
slavery which, had it not been for the deep root it had taken 
among the surrounding nations and the natural obliquity of 
live human mind, would have been completely extinguished as 
soon as the generation which then practised it lud passed away. 

It has been justly contender! that, as the promulgation of 
the laws, precepts, and teachings of IslAm extended over 
twenty years, it is naturally to be expected many of the pre- 
Islfimic institutions, which were eventually abolished, were, at 
first, either tacitly permitted or expressly recognised. 1 In one 
of these categories stood the usage of slavery. The evil was 
intertwined with the inmost relations of the people among whom 
Mohammed flourished. Its extinction was only to be achieved 
by the continued agency of wise and humane laws, and not by 
the sudden and entire emancipation of the existing slaves, 
which was morally and economically impossible. Numberless 
provisions, negative as well as positive, were accordingly 
introduced in order to promote and accomplish a gradual 
enfranchisement. A contrary policy would have produced an 
utter collapse of the infant commonwealth. 

The Prophet exhorted his followers repeatedly in the name 

» TaktO ul-AhkiAk dslh Kajftb. laftS), p. nS. 
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ol God to enfranchise slaws. " than which then- was not an 
act nfnrc aS^able to God.” He nikd that for certain «ns 
of omission the penalty should be the manumission of slaves. 

He ordered that slaves should be allowed to purchase lu 
liberty by the wages of their service : and that in case the 
unfortunate beings had no present means of gain. ^ 
to cam in some other employment enough for that PUT"**- 
they should be allowed to leave their masters on an agreement 
SSl' H.»l»provided.h«»m K! ,ho« da he advanced 
to the slaves from the public treasury to purchase their htxr y. 

In certain contingencies, it was provided that the ^should 
become enfranchised without the intericrenoeand evenaga.^ 
the will of his master. Die contract or agreement in which 
She least doubt was discovered, was construed most favourably 
in the interests of the slave, and the slightest promise on the 
" ol the master was made obligatory- for the purposes of 

enfranchisement. He placed the duty of * 

slave on the same footing with the claims of. kmdalaud 
neighbours. :uid fellow-travellers. and wayfarers ; 
msmumission to the freest extent, and therewith the gift of * 
portion of that wealth which God hath given you . jmd 
prohibited sensual uses of a masters power over theslave. with 
E promise of divine mercy to the wronged. To free a slave 
is theexpiation for ignorantly slaying a believer, and for certain 
terms of untruth. The whole tenor of Mohammed s leachmg 
made “ permanent chattclhood " or caste impossible . and it is 
simply ‘-an abuse of words ” to apply the word slavery, in the 
English sense, to any status known to the legislation of lsto*. 

The Lawgiver ordained, that a fugitive fleeing to the 
territories of Islam should at once become enfranchised . that 
the child of a slave woman should follow the condition of the 
father, while the mother should become free at his deaUi;tha 
the slave should be able to contract with his master for 1 is 
emancipation; and that a part of ^ poor-taxshouU U 
devoted to the ransom of those held in bondage. the mvttx* 
were forbidden to exact more work than was just and proper. 
They were ordered never to address their male or female slaves 
by that degrading appellation, but by the more affectionate 

• Koran xxrv. Ji. etc. 
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name of " mv young man." or M my young maid ": it was 
enjoined that all slaves should be dressed, clothed, and fed 
exactly as their masters and mistresses. Above all. it was 
ordered that in no case should the mother l>c separated from 
her rhi\A nor brother from brother, nor father lrom son, nor 
husband from wife, nor one relative from another. 1 

In the moral rules laid down for the treatment of those then 
in bondage, the Arabian Teacher did not prescribe the reciprocal 
duties of master and slave in the one-sided manner so often 
viable in other creeds.* With a deeper and truer knowledge 
of human nature, he saw that it was not so netdful to lay down 
the duties the weak owe to the strong, as those the strong owe 
to the weak. In Isl&m no discredit is attached to the status 
of slavery. It is an accident, and not. as in the civil law and 
patristic Christianity, " a constitution of nature. Zaid, the 
freedman of the Prophet, was often entrusted with the command 
of troops, and the noblest captains served under him without 
demur ; and liis son ‘Osama was honoured with the leadership 
of the expedition sent by Abu Bakr against the Greeks. Kutb 
ud-din. the first king of Delhi, and the true founder, therefore, 
of the Musulman empire in India, was a slave. The slavery 
which was allowed in Islam liad. in fact, nothing in common 
with that which was in vogue in Christendom until recent 
times, or with American slavery until the holy war of 1865 put 
an end to that curse. 

In I slim the slave of to-day is the grand vizier of to-morrow 
He may marry, without discredit, his master’s daughter, and 
become the heat! of the family. Slaves have ruled kingdoms 
and founded dynasties. Tire father of Mahmud of Ghazni 
was a slave. Can Christianity point to such records us these ? 
Can Christianity show, in the pages of history, as clear, as 
humane an account of her treatment of slaves as this ? 

From all that we have said it is abundantly dear that the 
Legislator himself looked upon the custom as temporary in its 

1 1 tec no need id quoting authorities on these points, >1 they axe admitted 
tact* But I uuy refer the curious reader to Use traditions toUectnl in the 
MtiMU. the SaAfA oi Bukb&ri. and the BiMSr uS Anwir. The Utter contains 
the noblest monument of genm-sity and charily practised by the Prophere 
immediate descendants. 

• See Col. tii. 13 ; > Tim. vt. t. 
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nature, and held that its exunction was sure to be a^ueved by 
t he progress of ideas and change of circumstances. The Koran 
always speaks of slaves as " those whom your right hands have 
acquired," indicating thus the only means of acquisition of 
bondsmen or bondswomen. It recognised, m fact, only one 
kind of slavery—the servitude of men made captives m bond 
MU lawful warfare. Jih&d-i-Shara'l. Among all barbarous 
nations the captives are spared from a motive of selfishness 
akme.' in order to add to the wealth of the individual captot. 
or of the collective nation, by their sale-money or by their 
labour.* Like other nations of antiquity, the Arab of the 
pre lslimic period spared the lives of his captives for the sake 
of profiting by them. Mohammed found this custom existing 
among his people Instead of theorising, or dealing in vague 
platitudes, he laid down strict rules for their guidance, enjoin¬ 
ing that those only may be held in bond who were taken In 
bond fide legal war until they were ransomed, or the captive 
bought his or her own liberty by the wages of service. But 
even when these means failed, an appeal to the pious feelings 
of the Moslem, combined with the onerous responsibilities 
attached to the possession of a slave, was often enough to 
secure the eventual enfranchisement of the latter Slave- 
lifting and slave-dealing, patronised by dominant Christianity,* 
and sanctified by Judaism, were utterly reprobated and con¬ 
demned. Tiie man who dealt in slaves was declared the 
outcast of humanity. Enfranchisement • of slaves was pro¬ 
nounced to be a noble act of virtue. It was forbidden m 
absolute terms to reduce Moslems to slavery. To the lasting 
disgrace of a large number of professed Moslems it must 

‘ Comp Sill mao. tafia CkrUL vot U. p. 387 Thconcirot iurnt. *•«»*« 
right ol enslaving the captive on the poor njht of WiUing bin. In tbiathey 
arr fallowed liv Wbcncuv GenlUls Jur Graf tap. it 

and FutrndoiU Montesquieu. indeed. WM mj^tncal 

.ibM 11 killiiu a contivr onlevs in case of absolute necessity, oc foe MU 
theauthor of th. Spirit of Lorn domed. becauw of 

nn frrrxloai from tli« thraldom of the Chinch 

*Comp Milman, Hitt, cf O* Jn>t. vol. HL P- 48 

• After the -- ol Dioahnda toy Cromwell. and the vuppreswon nf Uie 

LnkS the tagUvh Protestant. .old the Irish, men nod 
women, wholesale to the colonists tn Vlr t“" l f L - lVnn5 >' lv,UUm ' * ad oUlCI pUceS 
The same was done alter Monmouth's letarllian. 

• Accontina to an authentic and well known tradition from ImArn Ja'far 
aa-Sidlk \lhkAf iW-dmtdr). 
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be said, however, that, whilst observing, or trying to observe 
the letter, they have utterly ignored the spirit ol the Teacher's 
precepts, and allowed slavery to flourish (in direct contraveu* 
tion of the injunctions of the Prophet) by purchase and other 
means. The possession of a slave, by the Koranic laws, was 
conditional on a bond fide struggle, in self-defence, against 
unbelieving and idolatrous aggressors, and its permission was 
a guarantee for the safety and preservation of the captives. 
The cessation of the state of war in wliich the Moslem com¬ 
munity was at first involved, from the animosity of the 
surrounding tribes and nations, would have brought about the 
extinction of slavery by a natural process—the stoppage of 
future acquisition and tire enfranchisement of those in bondage. 
However, whether from contact with the demoralised nations 
of the East and the West, and the wild races of the North, or 
from the fact that the baneful institution was deeply rooted 
among all classes of society, many Moslems, like the Christians 
and the Jews, recognised slavery, and to some extent do so 
even now. But the wild Turkoman, or the African Arab, who 
glories in slave-lifting, is no more a representative of Islilm than 
is the barbarous Guacho, who revels on the savage prairies of 
South America, of Christianity. 1 Like polygamy, the institu¬ 
tion of slavery, prevalent universally among mankind at some 
stage or other of their growth, has, at least among the nations 
which claim to be civilised, outlived the necessities which 
induced its practice, and must sooner or later become extinct. 
It will be seen, therefore, that Islilm. did not “ consecrate ” 
slavery, as has been maliciously affirmed, but provided in every 

1 In order not to break the letter of hi* Prophet’* Commandment'* tha 
Turkoman (himself a violent Sunni) forced hi* captive (whether a Sunni or a 
Shiah) to acknowledge ttlmaeli a heretic. And the African Arab call* hi* 
murdcrou* rattitu, on the paean negroes. JtkAii. Mr. Joseph Thompson, the 
well known African traveller iu a letter to the London Timtt of the 14U1 
ol November. 1M7. thus write* on the subject of slavery in Eaat Africa : 
" I unhesitatingly affirm, and I speak from a wider experience of Eastern 
Central Africa than any of vour correspondent* possess, that if the davs 
trade thrive* It is because I dim ha* not been introduced in these region*, 
and for the strongest of all reason*, that the spread of MaUomntodimwn 
would have meant the concomitant suppression of the slave trade." fli* 
account ol “ the peaceful and unassuming agencies" by which toUrn has been 
spread In Western Africa and Central Soudan deserves the attention of every 
reader. " Herr." he aay*. “ we have IsIAm os a living, active force, full of 
the fire and energy of it* tariy day*, proselytising too with much of the mar¬ 
vellous success which charactemod it* early days '* 
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way for its abolition and extinction by circumscribing the means 
of possession within the narrowest limits. Ulam did not deal 
capriciously with this important question. Whilst proclaiming 
in the most emphatic terms the natural equality of human 
beings, it did not, regardless of consequences, enfranchise the 
men and women already in bondage, which would have only 
been productive of evil in .1 world not then ripe for that con¬ 
summation of human liberty, moral and intellectual. 

The mutilation of the human body was also explicitly 
forbidden by Mohammed, and the institution which flourished 
both in the Persian and the Byzantine empires was denounced 
in severe terms. Slavery by purchase was unknown during 
the reigns ol the first four Caliphs. There is at least no 
authentic record of any slave having been acquired by purdiase 
during their tenure of the office. But with the accession of the 
usurping house of Ommeyya a change came over the spirit 
of IslSm. Mu&wiyah was the first Musulman sovereign who 
introduced into the Moslem world the practice of acquiring 
slaves by purchase. He was also the first to adopt the 
Byzantine custom of guarding his women by eunuchs. During 
the reigns of the early Abbassides, the Shiah Imam Ja’far 
as-Sailiic preached against slavery. 

The time is now arrived when humanity at large should 
raise its voice against the practice of servitude, in whatever 
shape nr under whatever denomination it may be disguised. 
The Moslems especially, for the honour of their great Prophet, 
should try to efface that dark page from their history—a page 
which would never have been written but for their contra¬ 
vention of the spirit of his laws, however bright it may appear 
by the side of the ghastly scrolls on which the deeds of the 
professors of the rival creeds are recorded. The day is come 
when the voice which proclaimed liberty, equality, and universal 
brotherhood among all mankind should be heard with the fresh 
vigour acquired from the spiritual existence and spiritual 
pervasion of fourteen centuries It remains for the Moslems 
to show the falseness of the aspersions cast on the memory’ of 
the great and noble Prophet, by proclaiming in explicit terras 
that slavery is rrprobated by their faith and discountenanced 
by their code. 


CHAPTER VU 

THE POLITICAL SPIRIT OF ISLAM 

** The blood <rf the Zimmi is Ukc the blood of the Mtslem — Au 

H ITHERTO, wc have considered the teachings of the 
Arabian Prophet solely from one point of view—as 
furnishing the rule of human conduct, and supplying 
the guide of man's duty to his Creator and to his fellow- 
creatures. We now propose to examine the influence of 
IsUm on collective humanity—on nations, and not merely 
on the individual, in short, on the destiny of mankind in the 
aggregate. 

Seven centuries had passed since the Master of Nazareth 
had come with his message of the Kingdom of Heavcu to the 
poor and the lowly. A beautiful life was ended before the 
ministry had barely commenced. And now unutterable 
desolation brooded ' over the empires and kingdoms of 
the earth, and God's children, sunk in misery, were anxiously 
waiting for the promised deliverance which was so long in 
coming. 

In the West, as in the East, tlie condition of the masses was 
so miserable as to defy description. They possessed no dvil 
rights or political privileges These were the monopoly of the 
rich and the powerful, or ol the sacerdotal classes. The law 
was not the same for the weak and the strong, the rich and the 
poor, the great and the lowly. In Sasanidc Persia, the priests 
and the landed proprietors, the DchkAns, enjoyed all power and 
influence, and the wealth of the country was centred in their 
hands. The peasantry and the poorer classes generally were 
ground to the earth under a lawless despotism. In the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, the clergy and the great magnates, courtezans, 
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and other nameless ministrants to the vires of C*»x 
proconsul, were the happy possessors of wealth, ‘"fluena 
and power. The people grovelled tn the most abject misery 
In the barbaric kingdoms-in fact, wherever feudalism 
had established itself-by far the largest proportion of the 

population were either serfs or slaves. . 

Villeinage or serfdom was the ordinary status of the peasantry. 

At first there was little distinction between predial and domestic 
slavery Both classes of slaves, with tlieir families, and their 
goods and chattels, belonged to the lord of the soil, who could 
deal with them at his own free will and pleasure. In later 
times the serfs or villeins were either annexed to the manor, 
and were bought and sold with the land to which they belonged, 
or were annexed to the person of the lord, and were transferable 
from one owner to another. They could not leave their lord 
without his permission; and if they ran away, or were pur¬ 
loined from him, might be claimed and recovered by action, 
like beasts or other chattels. They held, indeed, small portions 
of land by way of sustaining themselves and their families, but 
it was at the mere will of the lord, who might dispossess them 
whenever he pleased. A villein could acquire no property, 
cither in land or goods; but if he purchased either, the lord 
might enter upon than, oust the villein, and seize them to his 

\u iron collar round the neck was the badge of both predial 
servitude and domestic slavery. The slaves were driven from 
place to place in gangs, fed like swine, and housed worse than 
swine, with fettered feet and manacled hands, linked together 
in a single chain which led from collar to collar The trailer 
in human flesh rode with a heavy knotted lash in his hands, 
with which he * encouraged' the weary and flagging. This 
whip when it struck, and that was frequently, cut the flesh out 
of the body. Men. women, and chiUlrcn were thus dragged 
about the country with ragsun their body, tlieir ankles ulcerated, 
their naked feet tom. If any of the wretches flagged and fell, 
they were laid on the ground and lashed until the skin was flayed 
anti the)’ were ncarlv dead. The horrors of the Middle Passage, 

* Th» Church rttitnol It* Sir Thorim* Smith In hh C<< 

■m/I* *fx*ki bitterly •>! tho hypomry ol Ihe elnRy. 
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the sufferings of the poor negroes in the Southern States at 
North America before the War of Emancipation, the cruelties 
practised by the Soudanese slave-lifters, give us some con¬ 
ception of the terrible sufferings of the slaves under ( hristian 
domination at the time when IslAm was first promulgated, and 
until the dose of the fifteenth century. 1 And even after the 
Lapse of ahnost two thousand years of Christ s reign, we still 
find Christians ladling to death helpless women, imprisoned for 
real or imaginary political offences by one of the most powerful 
empires of the civilised world* 

The condition of the so-called freemen was nowise better 
t fian that of the ordinary serfs. If they wanted to part with 
their lands, they must pay a fine to the lord of the manor. If 
they wanted to buy any, they must likewise pay u fine. They 
could not take by succession any property until they had paid 
a heavy duty. They could not grind their corn or make their 
bread without paying a sliare to the lord. They could not 
harvest their crops before the Church had first appropriated its 
tenth, the king his twentieth, the courtiers their smaller shares. 
They could not leave their homes without the leave of the lord, 
and they were bound, at all times, to render him gratuitous 
sendees. 11 the lords son or daughter married, they must 
cheerfully pay their contributions. But when the lrceman s 
daughter married, she must first submit to an infamous outrage 
—anil not even the bishop, the servant of Christ, when be 
happened to be the lord of the manor, would waive the atrocious 
privilege of barbarism. I)eath even had no solace for these 
poor victims of barbarism. Living, they were subject to the 
inhumanities of man ; dead, they were doomed to eternal 
perdition ; for a felo-de-se was the unholiest of criminals, there 
was no room for his poor body in consecrated ground ; he 
could only be smuggled away in the dead of night and buried 
in some unhallowed spot with a stake through his body as a 
warning to others. 


» In the Pailumentary War both «d«* Kid their opponents a* »Uvwj to 
the colonists After tho suppression of tbo Duke of Monmouth » rebellion 
all hi* follower* were sold Into slavery. The treatment of the »Uv« in the 
colonics at tbs bands of ** the Pilgrim Fathers * and their descendant* will 
not bear description. 


• This stm written before the fall ol tbe Romano Its. 
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change in their rights or privilege. 
from his bishopric; nor any monk 
any priest from his priesthood, and 
enjoy every tiling great and small as heri 
cross shall be destroyed ; they shall not oppr 
they shall not practise the rights of t 
in the Days of Ignorance; no tithes sh. 
them nor shall they be required to furnish \ 
troops.” 1 

After the subjugation of Hint, and as soon as 
taken the oath of allegiance, Khalid l>in-\Valid 
damation by which he guaranteed the lives, 
property of the Christians, and declared that " the 
be prevented from beating their nJMs * and taking 
crosses on occasions of festivals." " And this declarant, 
says Lmini Abd-Yusuf.* " was approved of and sanctioned by 
the Caliph * and his council." 4 

* Ij. nor shall troop* t»c quartered on them : FulAk ul OutJJu (BaUrurt). 

& 6 s; A'ddAid-A'hardi of Imim Abd Yu*uf Muir gives thi* guarantee o( 
• Prophet in an abridged form, vd. li p. 299: •*« Appendix. 

* A piece of wood used tn Eastern Christian churches in place at a bell. 
•The Chid Kin of Hirdn ar RaafaW. 

• Abd Bokr 

‘ CoosuUng of Omar, Orindu and Ah and the other leading Companion* 
of the Prophet. See the Ki< 4 & uI-KhorJj. p. 84. 
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i few parallels even in modern history, 
if Eg>-pt the Caliph Omar scrupulously 
c property dedicated to the (. hnstiuu 
,nued tlie allowances made by the former 
s support of tlie priests * 
iony to the toleration of the early Moslem 
umished by the Christians themselves. In 
.n&n (the third Caliph), the Christian Patriarch 
/ssed tlie Bishop of Pars, named Simeon, in the 
ms: " Hie Arabs who have been given by God the 
the earth) do not attack the Christum faith : on 
try they help us in our religion : they respect our 
our Saints, and bestow gifts on our churches and 

In order to avoid the least semblance of high-handedness, 
no Moslem was allowed to acquire the land of a zimmi even 
by purchase. " Neither the ImAm nor the Sultan could dis¬ 
possess a zitnmi of his property. . 

Tlie Moslems and the ammts were absolutely equal m the 
eye of the law. “ Tlieir blood." said Ali the Caliph. “ was 
like oui blood." Many modem governments, not excepting 


• A con Bin of the I*ropbct and • junrt ol reco*nt«d authority, 

• KUih tU-KhmH, p. M. * PP 4**- 4W- 
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some of the most civilised, may take the Moslem administration 
for their model In the punishment of crimes there was no 
difference between the rulers and the ruled. Islam's law is 
that if a zimmi is killed by a Moslem, the latter is liable to the 
same penalty as in the reverse case . 1 

In their anxiety for the welfare of the non-Moslem subjects, 
the Caliph* of Bagdad, like their rivals of Cordova, created a 
special department charged with the protection of the ximmit 
And the safeguarding of their interests. The head of this 
department was called, in Bagdad, Kdiib-ul-Jihbdith ; in 
Spain. Kdiib-HX-ZiniJm* 

Mntawakkil. who rased to the ground the mausoleum of the 
martyr Husain and forbade pilgrimages to the consecrated 
spot, excluded non-Moslems* as he excluded the Moslem 
Rationalists, from the employment of the State and subjected 
them to many disabilities. In the later work* of taw, written 
whilst the great stniggle was proceeding between Isliim and 
Christendom, on one side for life, on the other for bmte 
mastery, there occur no doubt passages Which give colour to 
the allegation that in I slim ziminis arc subject to humiliation. 
But no warrant for tliis statement will he found in the rules 
Inculcated by the Teacher, or his immediate disciple* or suc¬ 
cessors. It must be added, however, that the bigoted views 
of t!»e later canonists were never carried into practice ; and 
the toleration and generosity with which the non-Moslems were 
treated are evidenced by the fact that zimmi* could be 
nominated as executors to the wills of Moslems; that they 
often filled the office of rectors of Moslem universities and 
educational institutions, and of curators of Moslem endow¬ 
ments so long as they did not perforin any religious functions. 
And when a non-Moslem of worth and merit died, the Moslems 
attended his funeral in a body. 

In the beginning military commands, for obvious reasons, 

> Zail'i in hi* Tthk>(f-ul HitUya mention* a exme which occurred in the 
Caliphate ot Omar A Modern of th* name of Baler bin Wlii killed a Christian 
nanvM Halt&l Thr Caliph ordered that " th* killer should be Mirrcttdered to 
the heir* oi the killed " The culprit was mode over to Honaiu, tlmrdt't heir, 
who put him to death, p 358. Delhi edition. A similar case U reported in the 
reign of Omar Wn Ahdnl Axil 

* With a Zit , see Th* SAort It alary of rfk Sataeem, p. 573. 
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were not cntnisted to non-Moslems, but all other posts o 
emolument and trust were open to them equally with Moslems. 
This equality was not merely theoretical, lor from the first 
century of the Hegira we find important offices of state held 
by Christians. Jews and Magiam. The Abbasidcs, with rare 
exceptions, recognised no distinction among their subjects on 
the score of religion. And the dynasties that succeeded them 
in power scrupulously followed their example. 

H the treatment of non-Moslems in Islamic countries is 
compared with that of non-Christians under European Govern¬ 
ments, it would lie found that the balance of humanity and 
generosity, generally speaking, inclines in favour of Islam. 
Under the Mogul Emperors of Delhi. Hindus commanded 
armies, administered provinces and sat in the councils of the 
sovereign. Even at the present time can it be said that in no 
European empire, ruling over mixed nationalities and faiths, 
is any distinction made of creed, colour or race ? . 

That which Islam had almost exclusively in view was to 
inculcate among mankind the principle of divine unity and 
human cqnality preached by the Prophet, bo l-«ng as the 
central doctrine of the unity of God and the message of the 
Prophet is recognised and accepted. IslAm allows the wtdes 
latitude to the human conscience. Consequently, wherever t ic 
M oslem missionary-soldier made his appearance, he was h.uli 
by the down-trodden masses and the persecuted heretics as 
the harbinger of freedom and emancipation from a galling 
bondage. Islftm brought to them practical equality in the 

eve of the law, and fixity of taxation. 

ll,o battle of Kadesia, which tlircw Persia into the hands 
of the Moslems, was the signal of deliverance to the bulk of 
the Persians, as the battles of Yermuk and Ajnidin wen: to the 
Syrians, the Greeks, and the Egyptians. The Jews, whom the 
Zoroastrians had massacred from time to time, the Christians, 
whom they hunted from place to place, breathed freely under 
the authority of the Prophet, the watchword of whose faith 
was the brotherhood of man. The people everywhere received 
the Moslems as their liberators. Wherever any resistance 
was offered, it was by the priesthood anti the aristocracy. 
The masses and the working classes in general, who were 
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under the ban of Zoroastrianism, ranged themselves with the 
conquerors. A simple confession of an everlasting truth placed 
them cm the same footing as their Moslem emancipators. 

The feudal chiefs of the tribes and villages retained all their 
privileges, honours, and local influence,—''' more than we 
believe," says Gobineau. " for the oppressions and persecutions 
of the Musulmans have been greatly exaggerated." 

The conquest of Africa and Spain was attended with the 
same result. The Arians. the Pelagians, and other heretics 
hitherto the victims of orthodox fury and hatred.—the people 
at large, who had been terribly oppressed by a lawless soldiery 
and a still more lawless priesthood.—found peace and security 
under Isl&m. By an irony of Late, which almost induces a 
belief in the Nemesis of the ancients, the Jews, whose animosity 
towards the Prophet very nearly wrought the destruction of 
ilic Islamic commonwealth, found in the Moslems their best 
protectors. " Insulted, plundered, hated and despised by all 
Christian nations," they found that refuge in IslAm. that 
protection from inhumanity, which was ruthlessly denied to 
them in Christendom. 

Islam gave to the people a code which, however archaic 
in its simplicity, was capable of the greatest development in 
accordance with the progress of material civilisation. It 
conferred on the State a flexible constitution, based on a just 
appreciation of human rights and human duty. It limited 
taxation, it made men equal in the eye of the law. it consecrated 
the principles of self-government. It established a control 
over the sovereign power by rendering the executive authority 
subordinate to the law,—a law based upon religious sanction 
and moral obligations. " The exc e ll en ce and effectiveness of 
each of these principles." says Urquhart " (each capable of 
immortalising its founder), gave value to the rest; and all 
combined, endowed the system which they formed with a 
force and energy exceeding those of any other political system. 
Within the lifetime of a man. though in the hands of a popula¬ 
tion, wild, ignorant, and insignificant, it spread over a greater 
extent than the dominions of Rome. While it retained its 
primitive character, it was irresistible." * 

* Drtjuhart, SfHHI of lit EmI, vot L Introd. p xxviii. 
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The short government of Abu Bokr was too fully occupied 
with the labour of pacifying the desert tribes to afford time for 
anv systematic regulation of the provinces. But with the 
reign of Omar-a truly great man—commenced that sleepless 
care for the welfare of the subject nations wliich characterised 


the early Moslem governments. 

An examination of the political condition of the Moslems 
under the early Caliphs brings into view a popular government 
administered by an elective chief with limited powers 
prerogatives of the head of the State were conhned to admini¬ 
strative and executive matters, such as the regulation of the 
police, control of the army, transaction of foreign affair?, 
disbursement of the finances, etc. But he could never act 111 


contravention of the recognised law. . 

The tribunals were not dependent on the government, their 
decisions were supreme ; and the early Caliphs could not 
assume the power of pardoning those whom the regular 
tribunals had condemned. The law was the same for the poor 
as for the rich, for the man in power as for the labourer in the 


As time advances the stringency of the system is relaxed 
but the form is always maintained. Even the usurpers, who. 
without right, by treachery and murder seized the reins "l 
government, and who in their persons represented the pagan 
oligarchy which had been displaced by the teachmp of Islfini. 
observed more or less the outward semblance of law-abiding 
executive heads of a representative government. And the 
rulers of the later dynasties, when they overstepped the bounds, 
often unlimited, of arbitrary power, were restrained by the 
sentence of the general body of jurisconsults, which »n fUl 
Musultnan States serves as a constitutional check on the 
sovereign In the early times, however, the '* Companions 
of the Master formed as it were an effective Council of State. 
The consideration attached to the title of " Companion of the 
Prophet " was as great in the camp as in the city. The power¬ 
ful influence which they possessed increased with the conquests 
of the Moslems. The quality of ashdb carried with it a 
character of sanctity and nobleness. Wlien a person bearing 
this title was in an action, the crowd flocked to lii* side and 
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followed his lead. In the first degree were those who had 
accompanied the Prophet from Mecca—the Exiles, and the 
Ansir who had received him with devotion, and who had 
battled in defence of the Faith at Badr and Ohod ; those who 
were charged with any work by him and those who had talked 
with him, seen him, or heard him. In the last rank came 
those who had served under any of the iahdba, and thus came 
indirectly within the magic influence of the Master. 

An incident which occurred during the Caliphate of Omar 
•-hows the absolute equality of all men in IslAm. Jabala, king 
of the Ghassanides, having embraced the Faith, had proceeded 
to Medina to pay his homage to the Commander of the Faithful. 
Ho had entered the city with great pomp and ceremony, and 
been received with much consideration. Whilst performing 
the tawaf, or circumambuiation of the Kaaha, a humble pilgrim 
engaged in the same sacred duties accidentally dropped a piece 
of his pilgrim’s dress over the royal shoulders. Jabala turned 
round furiously and struck him a blow which knocked out the 
poor man's teeth. The rest of this episode must be told in 
the memorable words of Omar himself to Abii Obaidah, com¬ 
manding the Moslem troops in Syria. “ The poor man came 
to me,” writes the Caliph, " and prayed for redress; 1 sent 
for Jabala, and when he came before me I asked him why he 
had so ill-treated a brothcr-Moslem. He answered that the 
man liad insulted him, and that were it not for the sanctity of 
the place he would have killed him on the spot. I answered 
that his words added to the gravity of his offence, and that 
unless he obtained tlie pardon ol the injured man he would 
have to submit to the usual penalty of the law. Jatiala 
replied. ‘ I am a king, and the other is only a common man. 

*• King or no king, both of you are Musulmans and both of 
you arc equal in the eye ol the law.' He asked that the penalty 
might be delayed until the next day; and, on the consent of 
the injured, I accorded the delay. In the night Jabala escaped, 
and has now joined the Christian dog.* But God will grant 
thee victory over him and the like of them ...” 

This letter was read by Abu Obaidah at the head c»f liis 

‘ Such m the designation usually given to the Byiantiue emperor* by the 
early Moslems 
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troops. These communications appear to liavc been frequent 
under the early Caliphate. No person in the camp or in the 
city was a stranger to public affairs. Every Friday after 
divine service, the Commander of the Faithful mentioned to 
the assembly the important nominations and events of the day. 
The prefects in their provinces followed the example. No one 
was excluded from these general assemblies of the public. It 
was the reign of democracy in its best form. The Pontiff of 
Islam, the Commander of the Faithful, was not hedged round 
by any divinity. He was responsible for the administration of 
the State to his subjects. The stem devotion of the early 
Caliphs to the well-being of the people, and fhe austere 
simplicity of their lives, wen? in strict accordance with the 
example of the Master. They preached and prayed in the 
mosque like the Prophet ; received in their homes the jK»or 
and oppressed, and failed not to give a hearing to the meanest. 
Without cortege, without pomp or ceremony, they ruled the 
hearts of men by the force of their character. Omar travelled 
to Syria to receive the capitulation of Jerusalem, accompanied 
by a single slave. Abti Bakr on his death-bed left only a suit 
of clothes, a camel, and a slave to his heir. Every Friday. Ali 
distributed his own allowance from the public treasury among 
the distressed and suffering ; and set an example to the people 
by his respect for the ordinary tribunals. Whilst the Republic 
lasted none of the Caliplts could alter, or act contrary to, the 
judgment of the constituted courts of justice. 1 

Naturally, it is difficult for a new government, introduced by 
force of arms, to conciliate the affection of the people at once. 
But the early Saracens offered to the conquered nations motives 
for the greatest confidence and attachment. Headed by chiefs 
of the moderation and gentleness of Abfi Obaidah, who 
tempered and held in check the ferocity of soldiers like Khalid. 
they maintained intact the civil rights of their subjects. They 
accorded to all the conquered nations the completcst religions 
toleration. Their conduct might furnish to many of the 
civilised governments of modem times the noblest example of 

* The fim aantcnce of a court of Jurticc which war not carried Into execution 
waa under Mu'lwiyab, who pardoned a man found guilty by It* I**** *P on 
tha criminal reciting a poem in proiw of the ururper, 
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civil and religious liberty. They did not lash women to death. 
They did not condemn innocent Icmales to Siberian mines 
and the outrages uf their guards. They had the sagacity not 
to interfere with any beneficent civil institution, existing m 
the conquered countries, which did not militate with their 
religion. 

The measures taken by Omar to secure the agricultural 
prosperity of the people evince an ever-present solicitude to 
promote their well-being and interests. Taxation on land was 
fixed upon an equable and moderate basis; aqueducts and 
canals were ordered to be made in every part of the empire. 
The feudal burdens, which had afflicted the cultivators of the 
soil, were absolutely withdrawn, and the peasantry were 
emancipated from tlie bondage of centuries. The death of 
this remarkable mau at the hands of an assassin was an un¬ 
doubted loss to tlie government. His character, stem and yet 
just, his practical commonscnsc and knowledge of meu, liad 
eminently fitted him to repress and hold in check the ambitious 
designs of the children of Ommcyya. On his death-bed Omar 
entrusted to six electors the task of nominating a successor to 
tlie office. The Caliphate was offered to the son of Abu Talib, 
but Ommeyyade intrigue had annexed to the proposal a 
condition which they knew Ali would not accept. He was 
required to govern, not only in accordance with tlie laws and 
precedents of the Prophet, but also with those established by 
liis two predecessors. With characteristic independence Ali 
refused to allow his judgment to be so fettered. The Caliphate 
was then offered, as it was expected by the Ommeyyadis, to 
their kinsmnn Osman. The accession of this venerable chief 
to the viccgerency of the Prophet proved in the sequel an 
unqualified disaster to the commonwealth of Islam. He was 
a member of that family which had always borne a deep-rooted 
animosity towards the children of Hishim. They had per¬ 
secuted the Teacher with rancorous hatred, aud had driven 
him from his home They had struggled hard to crush the 
Faith m its infancy, and had battled against it to the Last. 
Strongly united among themselves, and exercising great 
influence among all the tribes of Mozar,' of which they were 

‘ With a ZU. 
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the prominent members, the Ommcyyades had watched with 
ili-concealed jealousy the old power and prestige slip away 
from their hands. After tlie fall of Mecca they had accepted 
the inevitable, but never forgave the house of Hashun or 
Islam for the ruin which the sou of Abdullah had wrought to 
them. Whilst the Prophet lived, his commanding personality 
overawed all these traitors. Many of them had made a 
nominal profession of the Faith from self-interest * and a 
greed to secure a part of the worldly goods which the success 
of the Moslems brought to the Islamic commonwealth. But 
they never ceased to liate the democracy proclaimed by 
Mohammed. Libertines and profligates, unscrupulous and 
cruel, pagans at heart, they chafed at a religion of equal rights, 
a religion which exacted strict observance of moral duties and 
personal chastity. They set themselves, from the commence¬ 
ment. to undermine the government to which they had sworn 
allegiance, and to destroy the men upon whom the Republic 
depended. The first two successors of the Prophet had kept 
their ambition within bounds, and repressed their intrigues 
and treacherous designs. With the election of Osman, they 
flocked to Medina like vultures scenting the prey, llis acces¬ 
sion was the signal for that outburst of hatred, that pent-up 
profligacy on the part of the Ommeyyades, which convulsed 
the Islamic world to its innermost core, and destroyed its 
noblest and most precious lives. 

Under Osman there was a complete reversal of the policy 
and administration of his two predecessors, whose decisions he 
had engaged to follow. All the old governors and commanders 
taken from among the immediate disciples of the Prophet and 
his Companions were displaced. Merit and faithful service 
W’cre wholly disregarded. All offices of trust and emolument 
were seized by the Ommcyyades. The governorships of the 
provinces were bestowed on men who had proved themselves 
most inimical to Islam, and the treasury was emptied in their 
favour. Wc shall have to describe the subsequent events in 
some detail when dealing with the divisions in the Church of 
Mohammed ; suffice it for us to say. that the corruptness of the 
administration, the total disregard of all precedent, the gross 
1 They wero. Uierctute. called the .Wi utfloftt ul-httlilb. 
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favouritism displayed by the old Caliph towards his kinsmen, 
and his refusal tn listen to any complaint, gave rise to serious 
disaffection among the old companions of the Prophet and the 
general body of the Moslems, ending in revolt in which Osman 
lost his life. On Osman's tragical death. Ali was elected to 
the vacant Caliphate by the consensus of the people. The 
rebellions which followed are matters of history. " Had Ali 
been allowed to reign in peace." says Oelsncr. " his virtues, 
his firmness, and his ascendancy of character would have 
perpetuated the old republic and its simple manners." 1 The 
dagger of an assassin destroyed the hope of I slim. " With 
him/' says Major Osborn, *' perished the truest-hearted and 
best Moslem of whom Mohammedan liistory has preserved the 
remembrance." Seven centuries before, this wonderful man 
would have been apotheosised; thirteen centuries later his 
genius and talents, liis virtues and his valour, would have 
extorted the admiration of the civilised world. As a ruler, he 
came before his time. He was almost unfitted by Ids uncom¬ 
promising love of truth, his gentleness, and his merciful nature, 
to cope with the Ommcyyadcs’ treachery’ and falsehood. 

With the establishment of an autocracy under Mu'awiyah 
the political spirit of Islim underwent a great cliangc. The 
sovereigns were no more the heads of a commonwealth, elected 
by the suffrage of the people, and governing solely for the 
welfare of their subjects and the glory of the Faith. From the 
time of Mu'dwiyah the reigning Caliph nominated his successor; 
and the oath of fealty taken by the people in his presence, or 
in that of his proxy, confirmed Ids nomination. Tliis system 
combined the vices of democracy and despotism without the 
advantages of either. Under the Republic not only were 
the Caliphs assisted by a council of the Companions of the 
Prophet, but the provincial governors had similar advisory 
bodies. During the Omtncyyade rule the government was a 
pure autocracy' tempered by the freedom o( speech possessed 
by the desert Arabs and the learned or holy, which enabled 
them, often by a phrase or verse from the Koran or from the 
poets, to change the mood of the sovereign. Under the first 
five Caliphs of the Abbaside dynasty also the government 

* Oehtifr, t>ti lflits is U ttUgion it Mohammrd 
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continued to be more or less autocratic, although the 
departmental ministers and prominent members of the family 
funned a body of unauthorised councillors. A regular Council 
composed of the leading representatives of communities owning 
allegiance to the Caliph was for the first time established in 
the reign of Mamun the Great. The Buyides, the SimAitides, 
the Sdjukides, and the Ayydbides all had their councils in 
which the people were more or less represented. 

But absolutism in the hands of the early Abbasides helped 
in the intellectual development and material prosperity of the 
Islamic nations. In the vigour of their rule and the firmness 
with which they held the reins of government they may be 
compared with the Tudors of England. The political and 
administrative machinery of the Abbaside Caliphate, which 
was afterwards adopted by the succeeding dynasties, owe* its 
origin to the genius of Mansur, the founder of Bagdad. In 
its effective distribution of work and its control of details it 
ranks with the most perfectly organised systems of modern 
times. 

At the very commencement of their rule, which lasted for 
several centuries, they established a Chamber of Finance and 
a Chancellery of State, the first being charged with the duty of 
receiving the taxes and disbursing the expenses of the empire, 
the second with the duty of impressing a diameter of authen¬ 
ticity on the mandates of the sovereigns. Later, for the better 
subdivision of work, other departments of state (called JitruNj) 
were created, of which the following are the principal:—the 
Dvx&n-ul-Khardj (Central Office of Taxes) or Department of 
Finance ; the Diwdn-ud-Dxa (Office of the Crown Property); 
the Diudn-uz-iimdm (Audit or Accounts Office) ; the Diwdn- 
ul-Jutui (War Office) ; the Diirdn-ul-Mawdii vca'l Gkilmdn 
(Office for the Protection of Clients and Slaves), where a 
register was kept of the freedmen and slaves of the Caliph, and 
arrangements made for their maintenance; the Diwdn-nl- 
Barid (the Post Office) 1 Dturdn-ux-Zimdm an-Na/akdi (House¬ 
hold Expense Office) ; the Diirdtt-ur-Raxdil (Board of Corre¬ 
spondence or Chancery Office); the Diwdn-ui-Toukia (Board of 
Requests) ; the Divdn un »asr fil Mazdlim (Board for the 
Inspection of Grievances) ; the Diwdn-ul-Ahdds v'ash-Shurta 
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(Militia and Police Office) ; and the Ditrin-ui-'AtM (Donation 
Office), analogous to the paymaster-general's department, 
charged with the payment of the regular troops. The protec¬ 
tion of the interests of non-Moslems was entrusted to a special 
office, the head of which was called tire Kdlib-ul-jihbazeh. 

Each Government office was presided over by a director 
who was designated the Rats, or Sadr, and the practical work 
of control and supervision was carried on by iaspcctors, called 
Mushri/s, or N&xin . 1 

To this organisation the Abbaside Caliphs added the 
appointment of on officer with the designation of Hdjib, who 
introduced the foreign ambassadors, and also formed a Court 
of Appeal from the decrees of the K&zis. They instituted the 
office of Vizier, or Prime Minister, whose duty it was to submit 
for the consideration of the sovereign the various matters 
requiring his decision. They gave regularity to the provincial 
administration, and fixed definitely the contributions due from 
the provinces, They constructed caravanserais, built cisterns 
and aqueducts along the road from Bagdad to Mecca, planted 
trees along the route, and everywhere founded wayside restuig- 
pluces for the travellers and pilgrims. They made a route 
between Mecca and Medina, and laid relays of horses and 
camels between Hij&z and Yemen to facilitate communication 
between these two provinces. They established couriers in 
every city for the despatch of the post. They formed a central 
office in the metropolis for the custody and preservation of the 
archives of the empire, and created an efficient police in every 
part of their dominions. They formed a syndicate of mer¬ 
chants. charged with the supervision of commercial transactions, 
the decision of disputes between mercantile men. and the duty 
of suppressing fraud. Not only did each centre of commerce 
possess its corporation of merchants but most cities of 
importance had their town councils. They created the office 
of Sfukttsib, or intendant of the market, who went round daily 
to examine the weights and measures of the tradespeople 
They fostered self-government and protected and encouraged 
municipal institutions. Agriculture was promoted by advances 


1 Fot a lull account ol ttur j-cJltlcaJ and administrative machinery 0 t the 
AbbMtdes, tee Tkt Short Hittory oj th» Saraunt, pp 401-44), 
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to the peasantry, and periodical reports were required from the 
provincial officers respecting the prosperity of the people and 
the state of the country. Many of them, in the midst of their 
pomp and circumstance, tried to maintain a semblance of 
republican virtue. Books written by them, baskets woven by 
them, used to be sold in the market, and the proceeds were 
supposed to supply the personal expenses of the Caliplis. 
Their zeal to promote the well-being of their subjects may 
perhaps be taken into the great Account against their cruelties 
towards the Alides. Under Mamun and his two immediate 
successors the Abbasidc empire attained the zenith of 
prosperity. 

Spain furnishes one of the most instructive examples of the 
political character of IsI 4 m and its adaptability to all forms 
and conditions of society. This country had suffered fright¬ 
fully under the barbarian hordes which had swept over the 
land, destroying and levelling every institution they found 
existing. The kingdoms they had formed over the ruins of 
the Roman administration liad effaced the germs of political 
development. Their subjects were weighted down with feudal 
burdens, and all the terrible consequences flowing therefrom. 
Vast areas were completely denuded of population. The 
introduction of the Islfanic Code enfranchised the people us 
well as the land from feudal bondage. The desert became 
fruitful, thriving cities sprang into existence on all sides. :uid 
order took the place of anarchy. Immediately on their arrival 
on the soil of Spain, the Saracejis published an edict assuring 
to the subject races, without any difference of race or creed, 
the most ample liberty. Suevi, Goth. Vandal, Roman, and Jew 
were all placed on an equal footing with the Moslem. They 
guaranteed to both Christian and Jew the full exercise of their 
religions, the free use of their places of worship, and perfect 
security of person and property. They even allowed them to 
be governed, within prescribed limits, by their own laws, to 
fill all civil offices and serve in the army. Their women were 
invited to intermarry with the conquerors. Does not thcconduct 
of the Arabs in Spain offer an astonishing contrast to that of 
many European nations, even in modem times, in their treat¬ 
ment of conquered nationalities? Whilst to compare the Arab 
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mle witIi that of the Normans in England, or of the Christians 
in Syria during the Crusades, would be an insult to common- 
sense and h um a n ity, The fidelity of the Arabs in maintaining 
their promises, the equal-handed justice which they administered 
to oil c lasses, without distinction of any kind, secured them the 
confidence of the people. And not only in these particulars, 
blit also in generosity of mind and in amenity of manner, and 
in the hospitality of their customs, the Arabians were dis¬ 
tinguished above all other people of those times.* The Jews 
had. owing to the influence of the Christian priesthood, suffered 
bitterly under the barbarians, and they profited most by the 
change of government. Spanish ladies of the highest rank, 
among them the sister of Pelagius and the daughter of Roderick, 
contracted marriages with “ the Infidels," as the orthodox Jean 
.Mariana calls the Moslems. They enjoyed all the rights and 
privileges which their rank gave them with full liberty of 
conscience. The Moslems invited all the landed proprietors, 
whom the violence of Roderick had driven into the mountains, 
to abandon their retreats. Unhappily the depopulation was so 
great that this measure had no effect in supplying inhabitants 
to the soil. They, accordingly, held forth the most generous 
advantages to foreign cultivators who wished to establish them¬ 
selves in the Peninsula These offers brought large and 
industrious colonies from Africa and Asia. Fifty thousand 
Jews at one time, accompanied by their women and children, 
settled in Andalusia. 

For seven centuries the Moslems held Spain, and the bene¬ 
ficence of their rule, in spite of intestine quarrels and dynastic 
disputes, is testified to and acknowledged even by their 
enemies. The high culture attained by the Spanish Arabs has 
been sometimes considered as due principally to frequent 
marriages between Moslems and Christians. Tliis circumstance 
undoubtedly exercised a great influence on the development of 
the Spanish Moslems and the growth of that wonderful civilisa¬ 
tion to which modem Europe owes so much of its advance in 
the arts of peace.* What happened in Spain happened also 
in other places. Wherever the Moslems entered a change came 

' Comlr't Httktry of lU Sfiiwuk Moot. 
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ovcr the countries ; order took the place of lawlessness, and 
jx'aoe and plenty smiled on the land. As war was not the 
privileged profession of one caste, so labour was not the mark 
of degradation to another. The pursuit of agriculture was as 
popular with all classes as the pursuit of arms. 1 

Tlte importance which I&Hm attaches to the duties of 
sovereigns towards their subjects, and the manner in which it 
promotes the freedom and equality of the people and protects 
them against the oppression of their rulers, is shown in a 
remarkable work * on the reciprocal rights of sovereigns and 
subjects, by Safi-ud-dtn Mohammed bin Ali bin Taba Taba, 
commonly known as I bn ut-Tiktaka.* The book was com¬ 
posed in 701 A.!t. (1301-2). and is dedicated to Fakhr ud-dln 
‘Isa bin Ibrahim, Ameer of MosuL 

The first part deals with the duties of sovereigns to 
their subjects, and the rules for the administration of puhlic 
affairs and political economy. The author describes the 
qualities essential for a sovereign,—wisdom, justice, know¬ 
ledge of the wants and wishes of his people, and the fear 
of God ; and adds emphatically that this latter quality is 
the root of all good, and the key to all blessings, ” for 
when the king is conscious of the presence of God, His 
servants will enjoy the blessings of peace and security " TV 
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sovereign must also possess the quality of mercy, v?ati ,** 1 , 
and " this is the greatest of all good qualities." He must have 
an ever-present desire to benefit his subjects, and consult with 
them on their wants; for the Prophet consulted always with 
his Companions, and God hath said.* " Consult with them * 011 
every affair." In the administration of public affairs, it is the 
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sovereign's duty to superintend the public income, guard the 
lives and property of his subjects, maintain peace, check 
the evil-doer, prevent injuries. He must alwavs keep his word, 
and then, adds the author significantly. " the duty of the 
subject is obedience, but no subject is bound to obey a tyrant." 
Ibn Rushd (the great Averrocs) says, " the tyrant is he who 
governs for himself, and not for his people.’* 

The laws of the Moslems, based on equitable principles, and 
remarkable for their simplicity and precision, did not demand 
an obedience either difficult to render or incompatible with the 
intelligence of mankind. The countries where the Moslems 
established themselves remained exempt from the disastrous 
consequences of the feudal system and the feudal code. 1 
" Admitting no privilege, no caste, their legislation produced 
two grand results,—that of freeing the soil from factitious 
burdens imposed by barbarian laws, and of assuring to 
individuals perfect equality of rights.” » 


4 ST*?- * nd July, the feudal syateai w>« 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE POLITICAL DIVISIONS AND SCHISMS OF ISLAM 
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T O ever)’ philosophical student of the history of religion 
tlit* heading of this chapter must cause surprise, if 
not pain ; to every Isl&mist devoted to the Founder 
of his Faith it must cause sorrow and shame. Alas! that 
the religion of humanity and universal brotherhood should not 
have escaped the curse of internecine strife and discord ; that 
the Faith which was to bring peace and rest to the distracted 
world should itself be torn to pieces by angry passions 
and the lust of power. The evils, which we deplored in 
Christianity arose from the incompleteness of the system, and 
its incompatibility with human needs ; in Islim, the evils 
that we shall have to describe arose from the greed of earthly 
advancement, and the revolutionary instincts of individuals 
and classes impatient of moral law and order. 

Nothing evince so clearly the extraordinary’ genius of the 
Arabian Teacher, his wonderful personality, and the impressive¬ 
ness of his call to religious unity and universal citizenship, as 
the world-movement of which he was the cause, and which, in 
spite of internal dynastic wars, carried his people on a tidal 
wave of conquest from one end of the globe to the other. Arabia, 
hitherto the home of warring tribes and clans, each with its 
blood-feud of centuries, was suddenly animated with a common 
purpose. Until now the wars of the Arabs and their alliances, 
their virtues and their vices, their love of independence and 
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their clannish feeling, had alike prevented community of action 
Suddenly a nation of shepherds is turned into a nation of kings, 
a race of semi-nomades transformed into masters of " a world- 
faith and law. VNith unexampled energy and self-mastering 
devotion the congeries of wandering clans planted between 
three continents take up the banner of the Faith and bear it 
aloft to every quarter of the earth " You have been elected 
to carry to all mankind the message of mercy, the announcement 
of divine unity." is the call addressed to them, and they respond 
to it with a determination which acknowledges no obstacle. 
The Intensity of conviction, which alone could carry them 
through the barriers of hostile creeds and races, explains the 
mystery of the revolution t 

Irutli is eternal : Mohammed's message was not new. It 
had been delivered before, but had not reached the heart of 
man. //is voice quickened the dead into life, revived the 
dying, and made the pulse of humanity beat with the accumu¬ 
lated force of ages. The exodus of the Saracens under this 
mighty impulse, its magnitude and its far-reaching effects, 
form the most marvellous phenomenon of modem times. They 
issued from their desert-fastnesses as the preceptors of 
humanity. Within thirty years-the term prophesied for the 
true Caliphate—they were knocking at the gate of every nation, 
from the Hindu Kush to the shores of the Atlantic, to deliver 
their message. In the short space of time which elapsed from 
the deaLh of the Prophet to the subversion of the Republic, 
they built up an empire, which, in its vastness, exceeded that 
achieved by the Romans after thirteen centuries of continuous 
expansion. Turn over the pages of I bn ul-Athlr, Tabari, or 
Abulfedil. you will find a continuous record of the wave rolling 
onward, fertilising every soil over which it passes, assimilating 
in its way all that is good. 

The same causes, however, which, until the advent of the 
Prophet, had prevented the growth of the Arabs into a nation, 
—the same tribal jealousies, the same division of clan and clan] 
the marks of which are still visible throughout the Moslem 
world—led eventually, not only to the ruin of the Republic, 
but also to the downfall of the Saracenic empire. " Had the 
followers of Mohammed marched on the lines of the Master 
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and adopted the character of the early Caliphs,” says d'Ohsson, 
" their empire would have been still more vast and more durable 
than that of the Romans." But the greed of the Ommeyyadc. 
the unniliness of the Arab, and his spirit o{ individualism, 
which showed itself even when arrayed against a common foe. 
caused the overthrow of the stupendous fabric which the 
heroism and devotion of the early Moslems had raised. Owing 
to this, they' lost Tours, even whilst victory was within their 
grasp; they were driven out of Spain because they could not 
forget the old jealousies of the desert, and make common cause 
against the enemy. 

But though the Republic fell, and the imperial sceptre passed 
from the hands of the Saracens, the Faith lived. It was the 
outcome of ages of evolution. It represented the latest phase 
in the religions development of man ; it did not depend for its 
existence or its growth on the life of empires or men. And as 
it spread and fructified, each race and each age profited by its 
teachings according to their own spiritual necessities and 
Intellectual comprehension ! 

The Church of Mohammed, like the Church of Christ, has 
been rent by intestine divisions and strifes. Difference of 
opinion on abstract subjects, about which there cannot be any 
certitude in a finite existence, has always given rise to greater 
bitterness and a fiercer hostility than ordinary differences on 
matters within the range of human cognition. The disputes 
respecting the nature of Christ deluged the earth with the 
blood of millions : the question of Free-will in man caused, if 
not the same amount of bloodshed, equal trouble in I slim. 
The claim to infallibility on the part of the Pontiffs of Rome 
convulsed Christendom to its core; the infallibility of the 
people and of the Fathers became in Isliro the instrument for 
the destruction of precious lives. 

Most of the divisions in the Church of Mohammed owe then 
origin primarily to political and dynastic causes.—to the old 
tribal quarrels, and the strong feeling of jealousy which 
animated the other Koreishites against the family of HAshim 
It is generally supposed that the Prophet had not expressly 
designated any one as his (successor in the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral Government of IslAm ; but this notion is founded on a 
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mistaken apprehension of facts, for their is abundant evidence 
that many a time the Prophet had indicated Ali for the vice- 
gerency. Notably on the occasion of the return journey from 
the performance of " the Farewell Pilgrimage," during a halt 
at a place called Khumm. he had convoked an assembly of the 
people accompanying him, and used words which could leave 
little doubt as to hi* intention regarding a successor. " Ali," 
said lie. “ is to me what Aaron was to Moses, Almighty God ! 
be a friend to his friends and a foe to his foes ; help those who 
help him, and frustrate the hopes of those who betray him 1 “ * 
On the other liand, the nomination nf Abu Bakr to lead prayers 
during the Prophet's illness might point to a different choice. 
The question came up for discussion and settlement on Ids 
decease, when it became necessary to elect a leader for Islim. 
The H&shimites maintained that the office had devolved by 
appointment as well as by succession upon Ali The other 
ICorcisiiites insisted upon proceeding by election. Whilst the 
kinsmen of Mohammed were engaged in his obsequies, Abu 
Bakr was elected to the Caliphate by the votes of the Koreish 
and some of the Medinite Ans 5 r. The urgency of an immediate 
selection for the headship of the State might explain the haste. 
With his usual magnanimity and devotion to the Faith, 
scrupulously anxious to avoid the least discord among the 
disciples of the Master, Ali at once gave in his adhesion to 
Abil Bakr, Three times was he set aside, and on every occasion 
lie accepted the choice of the electors without demur. He 
himself hail never stood forth as a candidate for the suffrages 
of the electors, and whatever might have been the feeling of 
his partisans, he had never refrained from giving to the first 
two Caliphs his help and advice in the governance of the 
Commonwealth : and they on their side hod always deferred 
to his counsel and his exposition of the Master's teachings. 
\\ c have already referred to the circumstances connected with 
the elevation of OsmAn to the Calipliate. We will here trace 
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the events which followed ujxm his accession to elucidate the 
history of the deplorable schism which has for so lung divided 
the Moslem world into two sects. Osmin possessed neither 
the shrewdness of Abu Bakr nor the intellectual vigour or the 
moral fibre of Omar. His amiability and easy good nature 
made him a pliable tool in the hands of his kinsfolk. The 
venerable Caliph surrounded by his hungTy kinsmen, the 
provinces crying for redress, and the general body of Moslems 
sullenly watching the proceedings of the head of the State, 
form an instructive though sad picture of the times. The 
character of the deluded Pontiff has been graphically portrayed 
by Dozy. " The personality of Osm&n did not justify his 
election to the Calipliate. It is true he was rich and generous, 
had assisted Mohammed and the religion by pecuniary sacrifices, 
and tliat he prayed and fasted often, and was a man of amiable 
and soft manners. He was, however, not a man of spirit, and 
was greatly enfeebled by old age. His timidity was such that 
when placed on the pulpit he knew not how to commence his 
sermon. Unhappily for this old man, lie possessed an inordinate 
fondness for liis kinsmen, who formed the Meccan aristocracy, 
and who. for twenty years, liad insulted, persecuted, and fought 
against Mohammed. Soon they dominated over him com¬ 
pletely. His uncle, HisliAm, and especially Ilisliams son, 
Merw&n. in reality governed the country, only allowing the 
title of Caliph to Osman, and the responsibility of the most 
compromising measures, of which he was often wholly ignorant. 
The orthodoxy of these two men, especially of the father, was 
strongly suspected Hishdm had been converted only when 
Mecca was taken. Having betrayed state-secrets, lie had been 
disgraced and exiled. AbO Bakr and Omar had maintained 
the order passed (by the Prophet). Oxm&n, on the contrary', 
not only recalled him from his exile, but gave him on his arrival 
a hundred thousand pieces of silver from tltc public treasury, 
and a piece of land belonging to the State. He made Merwan 
his secretary and vizier, and married him to one of his daughters, 
and enriched him with the spoils of Africa.” * .. . He con¬ 
firmed Mu'Swiyab, the son of Abu Sufi 4 n and Hind, who had 
fought against Mohammed with such ferocity ut Ohod. in the 

' Do»y. liitL iti Muitulmaw Uani I Ft pat*/, vol. I p. 
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governorship of Syria ; and his foster-brother, Abdullah tbn 
Sa’d ibn Surrah, to the satrapy of Egypt This Abdullah was 
at one time a secretary to the Prophet, and when five Master 
dictated his revelations, he used to change the words and 
" denaturalise " their meaning. His sacrilege being discovered, 
he had fled, and had relapsed into idolatry. Walid. an uterine 
brother of the old Caliph, was made governor of Kdfn. His 
fattier hod often ill-treated Mohammed, and once nearly 
strangled him. An abandoned debauchee, a profligate 
drunkard, his life was a scandal to the Moslems. He appeared 
in the mosque at the time of morning-prayers helpless from 
intoxication, falling prostrate on the ground as he attempted 
to perform the duties of an ImAm, or leader of prayer; and 
when the by-standers hurried up to assist him to his feet, 
shocked them by demanding more wine, in a husky and stam¬ 
mering voice. These were the men whom the Caliph favoured I 
They fastened upon the provinces like famished leeches, heaping 
up wealth by means of pitiless extortion. Complaints poured 
into Medina from all parts of the empire. But the complaints 
were invariably dismissed with abuses and hard words. 1 A 
deputation, consisting of twelve thousand men. headed by 
Mohammed, the son of the Caliph Abil Bakr, came to the 
capital to lay befure Osmin the grievances of the people, and 
to seek redress. Sore pressed at their demands for justice, he 
had recourse to the intervention of the son-in-law of the Prophet 
whose advice he had hitherto persistently refused to heed. Ali 
persuaded the deputation to depart to their homes, by giving 
them a pledge that their complaints should be redressed. On 
their way back, and hardly at a day's journey from Medina, 
they intercepted a letter written by Osman's secretary, which 
bore the Caliph's own seal, containing a mandate to the un¬ 
scrupulous Mu'Awiyah to massacre them in a body. Enraged 
at this treachery, they returned to Medina, entered the old 
Caliph's house, and killed him. His death furnished to the 
Ommeyyadcs what they were long thirsting for, a plea (or a 
ievolt against IslAin,—agaiust its democracy, its equal rights, 
and its stern rules of morality. It furnished to the Meccans 
and their allies an excuse for organising a conspiracy against 

1 tbn 11I-A l Mr. vol. Hi. p. 115. 
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Medinitc dominance, which they hated so bitterly. Ali had 
tried hard to save Osman, at first by wise counsels not to 
abandon himself absolutely into the hands of his unprincipled 
kinsmen, and at the last crisis by placing himself before the 
infuriated soldiery, and asking for consideration for the vener¬ 
able though misguided pontiff. He had nearly sacrificed his 
own sons in his endeavours to protect Osman On Osmln s 
death he was raised to the Caliphate by the unanimous voice 
of the people. Since the death of the Prophet. Ali. though he 
had never failed to attend tlie councils of State, had always 
maintained a dignified reserve and a noble independence of 
character. In his retirement he had chiefly devoted liimsclf 
to study and the peaceable occupations of domestic life. Called 
to the helm of the State, he received the oath of fealty with his 
usual simplicity, declaring his readiness to resign the office to 
any one more worthy. 

" Had," says SC-dillot, " the principle of hereditary succession 
(in favour of Ali) been recognised at the outset, it would have 
prevented the rise of those disastrous pretensions which engulfed 
Islfim in the blood of Moslems. . . . The husband of Fatima 
united in his person the right of succession as the lawful heir 
of the Prophet, as well as the right by election. It might have 
been thought that all would submit themselves before his 
glory ; so pure and so grand. But it was not to be. Zubair 
and Talha. who had hoped that the choice of the people might 
fall on either of them for the Caliphate, baulked in their am¬ 
bitious designs, and smarting under the refusal of the new 
Caliph to bestow on them the governorships of Basra and 
Kftfn. were the first to raise the standard of revolt. They were 
assisted by 'Aycsha, the daughter of Abfi Bakr. who had taken 
a decisive part in the former elections. This lady had always 
borne an inveterate dislike towards the son-in-law of Khadija. 
and now this feeling had grown into positive hatred. She was 
the life and soul of the insurrection, and herself accompanied 
the insurgent troops to the field, riding a camel. The Caliph, 
with his characteristic aversion to bloodshed, sent his cousin 
Abdullah bin Abb&s to adjure the insurgents by every obliga¬ 
tion of the Faith to abandon the arbitrament of war. But to 
no avail. Zubair and Talha gave battle at a place called 
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Khoraiba, and were defeated and killed. 1 'Ayesha was taken 
prisoner. She was treated with courtesy and consideration, 
and escorted with every mark of respect to Medina. Hardly 
had this rebellion been suppressed, when Ali learnt of the 
Insurrection of Mu'&wiyah in Syria. The son of Abd Sufmn, 
like most of his kinsmen whom Osmin had appointed to the 
governorships of the provinces, had, with the gold lavished 
upon him by the late Pontiff and the wealth of Syria, collected 
round him a large band of mercenaries. Ali had been advised 
by several of his councillors to defer the dismissal of the conrupt 
governors appointed by the late Calipli until he himself was 
secure against all enemies. " The Bayard of IslAm, the hero, 
without fear and without reproach,'' * refused to be guilty of 
any duplicity or compromise with injustice. The fiat weut 
forth removing from their offices all the men whom Osmin had 
placed in power, and who had so grossly betrayed the puhlic 
trust. Mu'iwiyah at once raised the standard of revolt. 
Defeated in several consecutive battles on the plains of Sifftn, 
on the last day when liis troops were flying like chaff before 
the irresistible charge of MAlek al-Ashtar, he bethought himself 
of a ruse to save his men from impending destruction. He 
made some of his soldicis tie copies of the Koran to their 
spears, and advance towards the Moslems shouting, " Let the 
blood of the Faithful cease to flow ; if the Syrian army be 
destroyed, who will defend the frontier against the Greeks ? 
If the army of Irik be destroyed, who will defend the frontier 
against the Turks and Persians ? Let the Book of God decide 
between us." The Caliph, who knew well the character of the 
arch-rebel and his fellow-conspirator, Auir(u) the son of al-*As, 
saw through the artifice, and tried to open the eyes of Ids 
people to the treachery ; but a large body of his troops refused 
to fight further, and demanded that the dispute should be 
referred to arbitration. In answer to the Caliph's assurances 
that the son of AbA Sufiun was only using the Koran as a device 
for delivering himself from the jaws of death, these refractory 

1 The battle 1 * called the ' Umlc ol the Camel,'' from ’Ayesha'i presence in 
• Utter on a camel. The place where the tight actually took {dace anti wheie 
these men wit* killed, la called H’ddt ui-Sate', " Valley of the Lino " 

’The*! are the dedxmtuonj given to All by Major Osborn 
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spirits threatened open defection. * MAlcfc al-Ashtar was rec-alled. 
tlic battle was stopped, and tlie fruits of a victory already 
won were irretrievably lost.* An arbitration was arranged. 
The bigots, who had compelled All to sheathe the sword at the 
moment of victory, forced upon him. against his own judgment 
and wishes, Abu Mdsa al-Asha‘ri as the representative of the 
House of Mohammed. This man, who was also secretly hostile 
to Ali, was altogether unfitted by liis vanity and religious 
conceit and a somewhat simple nature to cope with the astute 
and unscrupulous Amr the son of al-'As, who acted as the 
representative of Mu'awiyali, and he soon fell into the trap laid 
for him by the latter. Amr led Abu Mttsa to believe that the 
removal of both Ali and Mu'awiyali (of the one from the Cali¬ 
phate and of the other from the governorship of Syria), and 
the nomination of another person to the Headship of Islam, 
was necessary to the well-being of the Moslems. The trick 
succeeded ; Abd Mdsa ascended the pulpit and solemnly an¬ 
nounced the deposition of Ali. After making this announcement 
he descended aglow with the sensation of having performed 
a virtuous deed. And then Amr smilingly ascended the pulpit 
vacated by Abd Musa the representative of Ali, and pronounced 
that he accepted the deposition of Ali, and appointed 
Mu'Awiyah in his place. Poor Abd Musa was thunder-struck; 
but the treachery was too patent, and the Fatimides refused 
to accept the decision as valid. 1 This happened at Dumat 
iil-Jandal. The treachery of the Ommeyyades exasperated 
the Fatimides. and both parties separated vowing undying 
hatred townrds each other. Ali was shortly after assassinated 
whilst engaged in prayer in a mosque at Kufa.* His assassina¬ 
tion enabled the son of Abd Sudan to consolidate his power 
both in Syria and Hijaz On the death of Ali. Hasan, his 

• Sbahnrtlnt. pt. t p. 85. • Ibid 

* Those vrry men who hml forced upon the Caliph the arbitration alter- 
ward] repudiated it. and tow in rebellion against him lor consenting to their 
demand lor arbitration They were th* original KAa« 4 »i; (Insurgent*). who 
became afterward* an rnormuui •oorct of evil to LalAm ; »ec poit 

'With the chivalrous generosity which distinguished him, the Caliph Aik 
even in hi* war against hit treacherous foe, always ordered hi* troop* to 
await the enemy'* attach, to spare the fugitive, and respect the capure. and 
never to inrah the women With hi* dying breath he cum mantled hi* son* 
to ice that the murderer was killed with vms stroke of the sword and that no 
nnnecewiary pain might be inAictnl on him. 
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eldest son, was raised to the Caliphate. Fond of ease and 
quiet, he hastened to mnkc peace with the enemy o( his House, 
and retired into private life. But the Otnmcyyade's animosity 
pursued him even there, and before many months were over 
he was poisoned to death The star of Hind’s son was now in 
the ascendant, and Abu Sutton's ambition to become the king 
of Mecca was fulfilled on a grander scale by Mudwiyah. Thus 
was the son of the two most implacable (ties of the Prophet, 
by the strangest freak of fortune recorded in history, seated on 
the throne of the Caliphs, Lest it be considered our estimate 
of Mu'iwiyali's character is actuated by prejudice, we give the 
words of a historian who cannot be accused of bias in favour 
of either side " Astute, unscrupulous, and pitiless/' says 
Osborn, " the first Khalif of the Ommaya* shrank from no 
crime necessary to secure his position. Murder was his accus¬ 
tomed mode of removing a formidable opponent. Die grand¬ 
son of the Prophet he caused to be poisoned ; M alek-al-Ashtar, 
the heroic lieutenant of Ali, was destroyed in a like way. To 
secure the succession of his son Yczid, Mu'awiyah hesitated not 
to break the word he liad pledged to Husain, the surviving son 
of Ali. And yet this cool, calculating, thoroughly atheistic 
Arab ruled over the regions of Islam, and the sceptre remained 
among his descendants for the space of nearly one hundred and 
twenty years. The explanation of this anomaly is to be found 
in two circumstances, to which 1 have more than once adverted. 
The one is, that the truly devout and earnest Muhammadan 
conceived that he manifested his religion most effectually by 
withdrawing himself from the affairs of the world. Tho other 
is the tribal spirit of the Arabs. Conquerors of Asia, of 
Northern Africa, of Spain, the Arabs never rose to the level of 
their position. Greatness had been thrust upon tluan, but ui 
the midst of their grandeur they retained, in all their previous 
force and intensity, the passions, the rivalries, the petty 
jealousies of the desert. They merely fought again on a wider 
field ’ the battles of the Arabs before IslAm.' '* 

With the rise of Mu'fiwiyah the oligarchical rule of the 
heathen times displaced the democratic rule of Isllun. 
Paganism, with all its attendant depravity, revived, and 
rice and immorality followed everywhere in the wake of 
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Ommcyyadc governors and Uic Syrian soldiery. Hijiz and 
Irilk groaned tinder tlic usurper’s ride; but liis hold on the 
throat of Islilm was too strong to be shaken off with impunity. 
The wealth which he pitilessly extracted from his subjects, 
he lavished on his mercenaries, who in return helped him to 
repress all munnunngs. Before his death, he convened the 
chief officers of his army and made them take the oath of 
fealty to his son Yezld. whom he had designated as his successor 
to the throne. This was Yerid's title to the Caliphate l On 
Mu'iwiyall’s death, the Domitian of the house of Ommeyya 
ascended the throne founded by his father on fraud and 
treachery As cruel and treacherous as Mufiwiyah. he did not, 
like his father, possess the capacity to clothe his cruelties in 
the guise of policy. His depraved nature knew no pity or 
justice. He killed and tortured for the pleasure he derived 
from human suffering. Addicted to the grossest of vices, his 
boon companions were the most abandoned of both sexes 
Such was the Caliph—the Commander of the Faithful! Hus¬ 
ain. the second son of Ali, had inherited his father's chivalric 
nature and virtues He had served with honour against the 
Giristians in the siege of Constantinople. He united in his 
person the right of descent from All, with the holy character 
of grandson of Uie Apostle. In the terms of peace signed 
between Mu'&wiyah and Hasan, his right to the Caliphate had 
been expressly reserved. Husain had never deigned to 
acknowledge the title of the tyrant ol Damascus, whose vices 
be despised, and whose character he regarded with abhorrence ; 
and when the Moslems of Kfifa besought his help to release 
them from the curse of the Omincyyade's rule, he felt it his 
duty to respond to the Irlkians' appeal for deliverance- The 
assurances he received, that all Irak was ready to spring to its 
feet to hurl thr despot from his throne the moment he appeared 
on the scene, decided him to start for Kufa with his family. 
He traversed the desert of Arabia unmolested, accompanied 
by his brother Abbis. a few devoted followers, and a timorous 
retinue of women and cliildrcn ; but as he approached the 
confines of Irik he was alarmed by the solitary and hostile 
face of the country, and suspecting treachery, the Ommey- 
yade’s we a pon, he encamped liis small band ut a place willed 
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Kerbela near the western bank of the Euphrates. No event 
in history surpasses in pathos the scenes enacted on this spot. 
Husain's apprehensions ol be trayal proved to be only too true. 
He was overtaken by an Ommeyyade army under the brutal 
and ferocious Obaidullah ibn-ZiyAd. For days their tents were 
surrounded; and as the cowardly hounds dured not came 
within the reach of the sword of All's son they cut the victims 
of! from the waters of the Tigris. The sufferings of the poor 
band of martyrs were terrible. In a conference wtth the chiel 
of the enemy, Husain proposed the option of three honourable 
conditions : that he should be allowed to return to Medina, 
or be stationed in a frontier garrison against the Turks, or 
safely conducted to the presence of YcrJd. * But the com¬ 
mands of the Ommeyyade tyrant were stem and inexorable— 
that no mercy should be shown to Husain or his party, and 
that they must be brought as criminals before the “ Caliph " 
to be desalt with according to the Ommeyyade sense of justice. 
As a last resource, Husain besought these monsters not to war 
upon the helpless women and children, but to kill him and be 
done with it. But they knew no pity. He pressed his friends 
to consult their safety by a timely flight ; they unanimously 
refused to desert or survive their beloved master. One of the 
enemy's chiefs, struck with honor at the sacrilege of warring 
against the grandson of the Prophet, deserted with thirty 
followers " to claim tire partnership of inevitable death." In 
every single combat and close fight the valour of the FAtimides 
was invincible. But the enemy's archers picked them off from 
a safe distance. One by one the defenders fell, until at last 
there remained but the grandson of the Prophet. Wounded 
and dying he dragged himself to the river-side for a last drink ; 
they turned him off with arrows from there. And as he re¬ 
entered his tent he took his infant child in his arms ; him they 
transfixed with a dart. The stricken father bowed his head 
to heaven. Able no more to stand up against his pitiless foes. 

• Tbt author ot thr Ncwat ut Sajd. after dating the above, add* that an 
attendant ol !!umiii. who try chance escaped the butchery ol Kerbela. denied 
that hla master, to far at hr was aware, ever made any such proposal to the 
Ommeyyade trader It is possible. hcmrvrr. that inch denial waa made in 
or (Ur to show Uiat Husain aid not lower himsetl by proposing terms to the 
enemy To my mind, however, it detracts in no way from the grandeur of 
If main • character Uiat ho proposed terms to the Omihoyyadea. 
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alone and ueary, be seated liimself at the door of his tent. 
One of the women handed him a cup of water to assuage his 
burning thirst : as he raised it to his lips he was pierced in the 
mouth with a dart ; and his son and nephew were killed in his 
arms. He lifted his hands to heaven,—they were full of blood. 
—and he uttered a funeral prayer for the living and the dead. 
Raising himself for one desperate charge, he threw himself 
among the Ommcyyades, who fell back on every side. But 
faint with loss of blood he soon sank to the ground, and then 
the murderous crew rushed upon the dying hero. They cut 
off his head, trampled on his body, and subjected it to every 
Ignominy in the old spirit of Hind. They carried the martyr's 
head to the castle of Kufa. and the inhuman Obaidullah struck 
it on the mouth with a cane: " Alas 1 " exclaimed an aged 
Musulman. '* on these lips have I seen the Ups of the Apostle 
of God." " In a distant age and climate," says Gibbon, " the 
tragic scene of the death of Husain will awaken the sympathy 
of the coldest reader." It will now be easy to understand, if 
not to sympathise with, the frenzy of sorrow and indignation 
to which the adherents of Ah and his children give vent on the 
recurrence of the anniversary of Husain's martyrdom. 

Thus fell one of the noblest spirits of the age, and with him 
perished all the male members of his family,—old and young,— 
with the solitary’ exception of a sickly child, whom Husain's 
sister, Zainab (Zenobia), saved from the general massacre. He, 
too, bore the name oi Ali, and in after-life received the noble 
designation of /Lain ul-’Abidln, " the Ornament of the Pious." 
He was the son of Husain by the daughter of Yczdjard, the 
last Sasanide king of Persia, and in him was perpetuated the 
house of Mohammed. He represented also, in his mother's 
right, the claims of the Sasanians to the throne of Irin. 

The tragical fate of Husain and his children sent a thrill of 
horror through Isldm ; and the revulsion of feeling which it 
caused proved eventually the salvation of the Faith. It 
arrested the current of depravity which flowed from the 
Ommcyyn.de court of Damascus. It made the bulk of Moslems 
think of what Hie Master bad done, and of the injuries which 
the children of his enemies were inflicting on Islfim. For a 
hundred years, however, the Ommcyyades ruled with the fxec 
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help of the sword and poison. They sacked Medina, and drove 
the children of the Helpers into exile in far-away lands. The 
city which had sheltered the Prophet from the persecution of 
the idolaters, and which he loved so dearly, the hallowed 
ground he had trod in life, and every inch of which was sanc¬ 
tified by lib holy work and ministry, was foully desecrated ; 
and the people who had stood by him in the hour of hb need, 
and helped him to build up the arch of the Faith, were sub¬ 
jected to the most terrible and revolting atrocities, which find 
a parallel only in those committed by the soldiers of the Con¬ 
stable of France and the equally ferocious Lutherans of George 
Frundsberg at the sack of Rome, The men were massacred, 
the women outraged, the children reduced into slavery. The 
public mosque was turned into a stable, the shrines demolished 
for the sake of their ornaments. During the whole period of 
Ommeyyadc domination the holy city remained a haunt of 
wild beasts. 1 The paganism of Mecca was once more trium¬ 
phant. And *' its reaction." says Dozy, “ against Islam was 
cruel, terrible, and revolting.” The Meccans and the Orainev- 
yades thus repaid the clemency and forbearance shown to them 
in the hour of IslAm’s triumph ! The Ommeyyades produced 
many notable men eminent for piety and virtue, chief amongst 
them Omar bin-‘Abdul Aziz, the Marcus Aurelius of the Arabs, 
a virtuous sovereign, a good ruler, and a God-fearing Moslem, 
who modelled hb life after hb great namesake the second 
Caliph. For the rest they were unabashed pagans and revelled 
in the disregard of the rules and discipline of the religion they 
professed. 

But for the Ommeyyades, the difference between the followers 
of the Ahl-ul-Bait .* the upholders of Ali's right to the apostolical 
succession, and those who maintained the right of the people 
to elect their own spiritual as well as temporal chiefs, would 
never have grown into a schism ; it would have ended in a 
comprombe or coalition after the accession of Ali to the Cali¬ 
phate. The violence and treachery of the children of Ommevya 
rendered thb impossible. They had waded to the throne 

1 Abdul Malik ibn-Merwan went to tar at to uaue an edict (oibidding (tlgrinia 
to riut the tcpulcbt* of the Prophet at Medina. 

* For tht meaning oi this word tec note 3. page 313, 
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through manifold crimes and oceans of blood ; it was necessary 
for them to impart a semblance of validity to their tenure of 
the office of Caliph. They claimed to have the title of Ameer- 
ul-Mnminin by right of election—election by their own mer¬ 
cenaries and pagan partisans. After the sack of Medina and 
the destruction and dispersion of the family of Mohammed and 
the MuhAjirin and AnsAr, it was easy to draw precedents from 
the early Caliphate, and when that failed, to manufacture 
traditions. Nor was it difficult to appropriate a title which 
might have been assumed, but was not, by tliosc who supported 
the rigid of the universality of the people to elect their chiefs. 
The giants who liad built up the Republic were dead or de¬ 
stroyed ; their children were fugitives or slaves ; who was to 
question the validity of the title so adroitly usurped ? The 
Ommevyade policy was pursued by the dynasty which took 
its plaice. The same fierce jealousy with whidi the Bani- 
Ommeyya had pursued or persecuted the Bant-Fatima, char¬ 
acterised the conduct of the Bant-AbbAs towards the descen¬ 
dants of Mnlutnuncd. They had no claim to the Caliphate 
themselves ; they made the affection of the people for the 
children of FAtima the means for their own elevation, and when 
they liad attained the desired end they rewarded the FAtimides 
with bitter persecution. Their title also was founded on quasi- 
election, and naturally they hunted, like the Ommeyyndes. all 
who questioned the legality of their claim, or who upheld in 
explicit terms the doctrine of the devolution of the Imamate 
by succession in the line of Mohammed. Every difference of 
opinion was strictly repressed ; even the jurists of the time 
were punished if they ventured to express opinions which did 
not find favour with the sovereigns. 1 If we did not keep in 
view the circumstances which led to the sudden and unexpected 
rise of the Abbasides, we would be apt to regard it as pheno¬ 
menal. The terrible cruelties inflicted by the Ommeyyades on 
the children of FAtima, and the sublime patience with which 
they had borne their sufferings and their wrongs, had given 
rise to a universal feeling of horror against the tyrants, and 
had invested Lhe objects of persecution, in the eyes of tbrir 

1 Im&ai Mftlil. Ibn Anai. lhe third plllir of the Sunni Church. *w publicly 
punubrd (or in oflcace of thi* Mture 
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follower? and disciples, with a superhuman halo. Persecution, 
however fierce, has always failed to achieve its end ; instead 
of stamping out the faith or devotion of a sect or community, 
it has diverted it into new channels and imparted to it greater 
vitality. Iu Islam, as in Christianity, the dangers of the battle¬ 
field and the pains of persecution have " clothed with more 
than earthly splendour the objects for whom they were endured.” 
And the children of FAtima, saints who had submitted to the 
injustice of man and devoted themselves to intellectual pursuits 
and the practice of religion.—without arms, without treasure, 
and without subjects,—ruled more firmly over the hearts of 
their followers, and enjoyed the veneration of the people to a 
greater degree, than the caliph in his palace, the master of 
legions. The cup of Ommeyyadc iniquity was full to over¬ 
flowing, and men were crying aloud in the anguish of their 
hearts, 0 Lord, how long 1 On every side there was an eager 
and passionate longing engendered by the vices and misrule of 
the pseudo-caliphs that the House of Mohammed might be 
restored to its rights. They looked wistfully to the Im&ms to 
give the sign, but these saints had retired from the world ; 
their domain was no more of this earth. Successive avengers * 
ol their wrongs had risen in arms, and gone down before the 
serried ranks of their Syrian enemies. The people waited for 
authority from the divinely-appointed leaders of the Faithful, 
but they condemned the use of force. What was to be done ? 
Several scions of the House who had risen against the Banl- 
Oinraeyya, contrary to the counsel and without the sanction 
of the heads of the family, had sacrificed themselves to their 
ambition or their religious zeal. It was at this juncture, at 
this moment of unrest, when the Moslems were longing for a 
sign from the House of Mohammed, that the Bani-Abb&s 
appeared on the scene. The Banl-AbbAs were the descendants 
of AbbAs, an unde of the Prophet. Abb As had always taken 
a deep interest in the progress of IslAm : he was Mohammed’s 
companion when the famous " Pledge of the Women ” was 
taken from the Medlnites. But from some weakness of char¬ 
acter or from policy, he did not embrace Islam definitely until 
about the time Mecca fell He was, however, always treated 

1 Sulaimin kbn Sort id. al-MuUhtJr, and Ycjld I be MuUallib. 
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with the greatest affection and consideration by Mohammed 
The Prophet’s example was imitated by Abfl Hakr, Omar, and 
Osman. They dismounted if they met him walking : and not 
unfrcqucntlv would accompany him to his residence. 1 He died 
in A.H. 32,—according to some, two years later.—leaving four 
sons, Abdullah {Abu l Abbds Abdullah ibn Ahb&i), Fari, Obaid- 
ullah. and Kaithan. Abdullah, better known in history and 
tradition as Ibn Abbas, was bom at Mecca in A.C. 619, three 
years before the Hegira. He was instructed in the Koran and 
jurisprudence by Ali himself. His reputation as a scholar and 
expounder of the Koran and of the decisions of the Caliphs 
stood so high that crowds flocked from all parts to hear his 
lectures. He gave public lessons one day in the week on the 
interpretation of the Koran ; another day, on law ; tl»c third, 
on grammar ; the fourth, on the history of tl»e Arabs, and the 
fifth on poetry. He gave an impulse to the study and pre¬ 
servation of pre-Isl&mic Arab literature and history by fre¬ 
quently quoting verses from the ancient poets to explain and 
illustrate the difficult and obscure passages of the Koran. He 
was wont to say. " When you meet with a difficulty in the 
Koran, look for its solution in the poems of the Arabs, for these 
are the registers of the Arab nation."* The steady and unvarying 
devotion of Ibn AbbOs and his brothers to Ali was proverbial 
All four brothers were present at " the Battle of the Camel.’ 
and at Siffln. Ibn Abbas, who was no less an accomplished 
soldier than a scholar, commanded the cavalry of Ali. He 
acted frequently as the envoy of the Caliph, and it was he 
whom Ali desired to nominate as the representative of the 
House of Mohammed when forced by the refractory troops 
to refer the dispute between liimself and Mu'awiyah to 
arbitration.* Ibn Abbfts died at T&ycf of a broken heart, 
after the murder of Husain, in a.h. 67. in the seventieth 
year of his age. His son, who was named Ali after the great 
Caliph, walked in the footsteps of his father in his xealou* 
attachment to the children of F&tima. He died in A.lt. x * 7 * 

• Abbfe may be called til* John ol tiaunt ot Moslem hittory. 

• Often tv m Miked bow be bad acquitrd liit extensive knowledge: Id* 
ttrply su. ” By means of an inquiring tongue and an intelligent hemtt ' 

• Shahnst&nl, pt I. p. 8 b. 
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and was succeeded in the headship of his family by his son 
Mohammed. 

At this time, Persia. Irik, and Hijaz, which had suffered 
most from the atrocities of the Banl-Oimncyya, were honey¬ 
combed by secret organisations for the overthrow of the hated 
family. The Bant-Abb&s were the most active in the move¬ 
ment to subvert the Ommeyyade rule, at first, perhaps, from 
a sincere desire to restore to the Fitimides their just rights, 
but afterwards in their own interests. Mohammed, the son of 
Ali ibn Abdullah, was the first to conceive the project of seizing 
the Caliphate for himself. He was a man of great ability and 
unbounded ambition. Whilst working ostensibly for the Fiti- 
midcs, he contrived gradually to establish the pretensions of 
his own family. He started a new doctrine to justify the 
claims of his house to the Imamatc : that on the murder of 
Husain at Kerbcla, the spiritual headship of Isl 4 m was not 
transmitted to his surviving son Ali (Zain ul*‘Abidin), but to 
Mohammed ibn al-Hanafiya, a son of the Caliph Ali by a 
different mother, whom he had married after the death of 
Fatima, belonging to the tribe of Hanifa ; that upon his death 
the office descended upon his son H&shim, who had assigned 
it formally to the Abbasidc Mohammed. This story received 
credence in some quarters ; but for the bulk of the people, who 
clung to the descendants of the Prophet, the Jd'is * of the 
Abbasides affirmed that they were working for the Ahl-ul-bait. 
Hitherto, the Abbasides had professed great devotion to the 
House of Ffttima, and had ascribed to all their movements and 
plans the object of securing justice for the descendants of 
Mohammed. The representatives and adherents of the Ahl- 
ul-baii , little suspecting the treachery which lay behind their 
professions, extended to Mohammed bin Ali and to his party 
the favour and protection which was needed to impress upon 
his action the sanction of a recognised authority. The attach¬ 
ment of the Persians to the F&timide cause was due to historical 
and national associations. The F&timidcs represented in their 
persons, through the daughter of Yezdjard, the right to the 
throne, of Irin. From the first commencement of the IslAraic 
preachings. Ali had extended the utmost consideration and 

1 Musionanci or poimeal agents. 
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friendship to the Persian converts. SalmSn the Persian, one 
of the most notable disciples of the Prophet, was long the 
associate and friend of the Caliph. After the battle of Kftdesu. 
Ali used to devote his share of the prize-money to the redemp¬ 
tion of the captives, and repeatedly by his counsel induced 
Omar to lighten the burden of the subjects. The devotion of 
the Persians to his descendants was intelligible. Mohammed 
bin Ali beguiled the Persians by preaching to them their 
approaching deliverance from the hated rule of their Arab 
oppressors. To the Yemenites settled in KhonLsan. Fans, and 
other provinces of IrAn. who were equally attached to the 
and whose animosity against their old enemies, the 
descendants of Mozar. was inflamed by many recent injuries 
he proclaimed he was acting solely on behalf of the Imam* ol 
the House of Mohammed. He succeeded in winning over to 
his side Abu Muslim, the ablest general of his time, and hitherto 
a devoted partisan of the children of Ali. Before hb death, 
which took place in 125 a h., he named life sons I^rfthnn. 
Abdullah Abu’l Abb&s (sumamed Saffdh). Abdullah Abu ja far 
(suniamed M-Ma*S+) as his successors, one after the other 
The furious struggle which broke out about the middle of the 
eighth century between the Yemenites and Morarites In 
KhorasAn served as a signal to apply the torch to the well-laid 
mine. Abfl Muslim sent word to his partisans in every city 
and village of the Province to raise at once the standard ot 
revolt. The cause proclaimed was " the rights of the AM-uJ- 
6,111" against the usurping Banl-Onuneyya. A >hort tune 
previously. Yaliya. a grandson of the Imam All Zain-ul-*Abidin, 
had revolted and been killed, and his body was exposed, by the 
order of McfW&n. upon a gibbet. Abu Muslim ordered the 
remains of the young chief to be taken down and buried wtn 
even' mark of respect; and his followers clothed themselves 
in black in token of their sorrow, and Uicir determination to 
avenge the death of Yaliya. From that day black became tlic 
distinguishing symbol of the Abbaside cause. And when 
the order went forth summoning the people to amts against the 
usurpers, the crowd, clothed in black, which flocked to the 
tryst ing-places showed the widespread character and strength 
of the revolt. The gathering was to take place on the night 
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of the 25th of Ramazan a.h. 127. and the people were to be 
summoned by luigc bonfires lighted on the tops of Lite hills. 
Vast multitudes poured from every quarter into Merv, where 
Abfi Muslim «•. dwelling at the time. Ibrihim, who had 
succeeded Mohammed bin Ali as the head of the Abbasides, 
was seized by Merwan and killed; but before his death he 
contrived to pass to his second brother, Abu'l Alibis, a docu¬ 
ment assigning him the authority in accordance with the 
testament of their father. Abu Muslim soon made himself 
master of the whole of Khoris&n, and marched his victorious 
troops towards Irik. Nothing os yet was divulged os to the 
ultimate purpose of the movement. The Ahl-ul-bait was the 
watchword which rallied all classes of people round the black 
standard. Kufa surrendered at once Hasan ibn Kahtuba, 
the lieutenant of Abii Muslim, entered the city at the head of 
his troops, and was joined at once by Ahfi Salma Ja'ar ibn 
Sulaiman al-Khallil, " who," says the author of the Rou:at-us~ 
Saji. " was designated the vizier of the descendants of Moham¬ 
med.” Apparently this man acted as the agent of the head of 
the family. He was received with the greatest consideration 
by the Abbasidc general, " who kissed his hand, and seated 
him in the place of honour," ‘ and told him that it was Abii 
Muslim's orders that be should be obeyed in all things. Abii 
Salma's vanity was flattered, but as yet he was wholly unaware 
of the Abbaside design. A proclamation was issued in the 
joint names of Abii Salma and Hasan ibn Kahtaba, inviting 
the inhabitants of KAfa to assemble the next day at the Masjul- 
al-J&mi * (the public mosque). The people flocked to the 
mosque expecting some announcement ; but the plot liad not 
yet thickened, and Hasan and the other Abbaside partisans 
considered the moment inopportune for the proclamation of 
their design. In the meantime. Abu'l Abbas, with his brother 
Abii Ja‘far, had successfully evaded the Omineyyade guards, 
and had arrived at Kfifa. where they kept themselves con¬ 
cealed, waiting for the next event of the drama. AbA Salma, 
who was still faithful to the masters he purported to serve, 
sent a message secretly to the (mam (Ja’far as-SAdik) to come 
and take up his right. The Im&m, knowing well the nature of 

* Nouului-Safi • I tin ul-Alhtr, vnl v. p pj tl uq 
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Ir&kian communications, burnt the missive unopened. But 
lief ore any answer could reach Abti Salma, he had already 
accepted Abu'l Abbas as the Caliph. He then issued a pro¬ 
clamation, still acting ostensibly in the name of the Ahi-id-bait, 
inviting the inhabitants, one and all. to assemble on the tallow¬ 
ing day. which was a Friday, to elect a Caliph- On that <iay 
Khfa presented a strange aspect. Large crowds ol people, 
clothed in the sable garments of the Bani-Abbas, were hastening 
from every quarter to the M aijid-al-jdini' to hear the long- 
deferred announcement. In due time Abd Salma appeared on 
the scene, and. strangely, dressed in the same sombre black. 
Few. excepting the partisans of Abu'l Abbas, knew how he 
hail come to sell himself to tlie Abbasidc cause. He preferred 
his head to the interests of his masters. After lead i n g the 
prayers he explained to the assemblage the object of the 
meeting. Ahd Muslim, he said, the defender of the l-aith and 
the upholder of the right of the House, liad hurled the Ommey- 
yades from the height of their iniquity ; it was now necessary 
to elect an Imam and Caliph ; there was none so eminent for 
piety, ability, and all the virtues requisite for the office as 
Abu'l Abbds ; and him lie offered to the Faithfid for election. 
Up to this Abd Salma and the Abbasides were dubious of the 
impression on the people. They were afraid that even the 
Kufians might not view their treachery to the house of AH 
with approbation. But the proverbial fickleness of the IrAkians 
was now proved. They had again and again risen in arms m 
support of the Fdtimide cause, and as often betrayed those 
whom they had pledged themselves to help or whose help they 
had invoked. Swayed by the passing whim of the moment, 
they had as often shown themselves to be traitors, as the 
defenders of truth. After the massacre of Kcrbela they had 
been so struck with remorse that twenty thousand of them, 
after spending a night over the tomb of Husain praying for 
forgiveness, had hurled themselves against the serried legions 
ol Yezld. But the remorse did not last long ; fickle and 
turbulent, faithless and unreliable. Hajjaj ibn-Yusuf, the 
veritable " Scourge of God." had alone kept them in order. 
And now. no sooner hod tire words passed from the Ups of 
AbO Salma, proposing Abu'l AbbJls as the Caliph, than the) 
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bunt forth with loud acclamations of the toklnr ' signifying 
their approval. A messenger was sent in haste to fetch Abu’! 
AbMs from his concealment, and when he arrived at the 
mosque then: was a frantic rush on the part of the multitude 
to take his hand and swear fealty The election was complete. 
He ascended the pulpit, recited the khutba. and was henceforth 
the ImAm and Caliph of the Moslems * Thus rose the Abbas- 
ides to power on the popularity of the children of I ; Alima, 
whom they repaid afterwards in a different coin. The greed 
oi earthly power is the worst form of ambition. It has caused 
greater disasters to humanity than any other manifestation uf 
human passion. It never hesitates as to the choice of means 
to attain its object; it uses indiscriminately both crime and 
virtue, the one to disguise its design, the other to achieve its 
ends. It has even pressed religion into its service. Ambition 
disguised in the cloak of religion has been productive of fearful 
calamities to mankind. The popes of Rome, in their incessant 
endeavour to maintain unimpaired their temporal jiower, 
deluged the civilised world with human blood. The pontiffs 
of Isl&m, Abbasidc, Egyptian FAtimide, and Ommeyyade, 
seized with avidity upon the claim prepared by willing minions 
to supreme spiritual and temporal rule, and in their desire to 
mai n tai n the undivided allegiance of their subjects, caused 
equal bloodshed and strife in the bosom of Islam. 

The early Abbasidc Caliphs were men of great ahility. and 
possessed of vast foresight and statesmanship. From the 
moment they were raised to the Caliphate by the acclamation 
of the people of Kfifa, they directed their whole energy towards 
consolidating the spiritual and temporal power in their hands, 
and to give shape and consistency to the doctrine of divine 
sanction to popular election. Henceforth it became a point 
of vital importance to disavow the principle of apostolical 
succession by descent, and to make the election by the people 
almost sacramental. 

During Saffah’s * reign, Abu Muslim enjoyed some consider* - 

1 Ij. AUAho-Ahbsr, God U great. 

' tor a lull account, tee Tkt Short liiHoty of ih* Saracont (Macmillan). 

* Abu'l Abl>&* Abdullah received the title of SufUh. 11 htood ■ptller,*' or 
'* sanguinary." aa account of bii unsparing use of the sword Aasinst his 
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tion. hut the king-maker was hated and suspected for his Ul- 
coocealcd Fatiraide proclivities. Under SaffAh's successor lie 
was accused of heresy—stigmatised with tlie opprobrious epithet 
of Zoidth 1 — and killed. The pure and unsullied lives of the 
leading representatives of the House of Mohammed, the extreme 
veneration in which they were held by the people, frequently 
evoked the jealousy of the Abbaside*. and exposed the children 
of F&timu to periodic outbursts of persecution. Hariin de¬ 
stroyed the Barmekidcs. who were the bulwarks of his empire 
and had made for him the fame which he so largely appropriated, 
solely on suspicion of conspiracy with the FAtimides. This 
state of affairs lasted until the reign of Abdullah al-MamOn, 
the noblest Caliph of the house of AbbAs, who, on his accession 
to the Caliphate, resolved to restore to the children of Fatima 
their just rights. He accordingly named Ali ibn Musa, sur- 
named RizA f the acceptable or agreeable "). the eighth ImAm 
of the FAtimides. as his successor, and gave his sister Umra 
ul-Fazl in marriage to this prince. He also abandoned the 
black, the Abbaside colour, in favour of the green. «hidi was 
the recognised standard of the FAtimides.* All tbn MOsa 
ar-RixA was poisoned by the infuriated Abbaside*, and MAmun 
was forced to resume the black as the colour of his house. The 
tolerance shown by him to the FAtimides was continued by his 
two immediate successors (Mu‘tasim and Wasik).* The acces¬ 
sion of Mutawakkil was the signal for a new and fierce per¬ 
secution. wliich lasted during the whole fifteen years of a reign 
signalised by gross cruelty and debauchery . He was succeeded 
by his son Muntasir, whose first care was to restore the tombs 
of Ali and Husain, destroyed by Mutawakkil. and to re¬ 
establish the sacrcdncss of their memory so wantonly outraged 
by his father. The sagacity of tliis Caliph was imitated by his 
successors, and some degree of toleration was thenceforward 
extended to the Shiahs. In the year 334 a.h. (A.C. 945 ) Mum 
ud-dowla (the Deilemitc), of the House of Buwaih, became tlie 


enemies: one ot hi» roccewoni (Mutadd b'iUAhl iredved the trtlt “• Salt Mi 
Siul (SaiUli II). anil the Ottoman. Srlim I., bocc the wwc detfgn&tioQ 

* /j, i Maipau. Oiicbrc, from Ztnd 

* The Fltmidn had adopted peai. the cutout ot the Projairt. «» the 

,<J thcii cause; th* Hanl Omincyya. the white : and the Hanl-Abhl». black 

* Mu'tiiim b'lll&h (Mnhararocdl and Wlnik h'illth (Hlrtn). 
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Mayor of the Palace at Bagdad. An enthusiastic partisan of 
the Rtimides. he entertained at one time the design of deposing 
the Abbasidc Caliph Muti’uUali. and placing in his stead some 
scion of the house of Ali, but was restrained by motives of 
policy from carrying this project into effect. Miuzz ud-dowla 
also instituted the Yautn-i-'dihura. the day of mourning, tn 
commemoration of the martyrdom of Hussain and lus family 
on the plains of Kerbela. In the year a.h. 645 (a.c. 1^47). 
undet Musta'sim b’illah, another fierce persecution of the 
Shiahs broke out. the consequences of which proved in the end 
disastrous to Saracenic civilisation, engulfing in one common 
ruin the Western Asians. Impelled by the perfidious counsels 
of the fanatics who surrounded him, this imbecile pontiff of 
the Sunni Church doomed the entire male population of the 
Shiahs to massacre. By a terrible edict, which reminds us of 
the fate of the Albigcnses and the Huguenots, he permitted the 
orthodox to plunder the goods, demolish the houses, ravage 
the fields, and reduce to slavery tlic women and children of 
the Shiahs. This atrocious conduct brought upon the ill-fated 
city of Bagdad the arms of the avenging Hul&kft, the grandson 
oi Chengi/.. For three days the Tartar chief gave up the town 
to rapine and slaughter. On the third day the thirty-seventh 
Caliph of the house of Abb&s was put to death with every 
circumstance of ignominy; and so ended the Abbaside 
dynasty 1 4 

Until the time of Mu'&wiyah the adherents of the Ahl-ul-bait 1 
had not assumed or adopted any distinctive appellation. They 

» A *300 o< the house of Abbis reaped Into Egypt, «u«d the UluUr Caliptuite 
•maidied there until the Ottoman Selim obtained a renunciation tn hta favour 
Ikiiu the tart of the Abhaddes . w* nnU. p. l jo. 

• Th# iU-ml-lad " People of the House " (of Mohammed), It Uiu drugna* 
tion otmUt g.vtn to nS*. and Ali tnd their children and deaomdanta 
Th?, i. the luinc by which Urn Khaldta invariably ded ? nat«then. and 
.L llt fjlinrrn anil diacifJes, — the Slilalit ot iidkrrtnti of the People ol the 

Ibr general Ming with which the defendant, 
of Mohammed were regarded in the following verse .— 

^iu. j-.- a^.1 j « *ji* , riJ 1 tjva 
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fill the Day of Judgment *’ 
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were known simply as the Bani-IIdshim. There was no differ¬ 
ence between the Banl-Fitima and the Banf-Abbds ; they were 
all connected with each other by the closest ties of blood. After 
.Mu'awiyah's seizure of the sovereign power tiie foUowers of the 
House of Mohammed began to call themselves Shiahs (adherents 
and their enemies either Naicdsib (rebels) or Khaiv&rij (insur¬ 
gents or deserters).* Tlic Ommcyyades called themselves 
/Iwmu is (children of Ommeyya), As yet the name of Ahl-us- 
Sunnut wu'l Jam&'at was wholly unknown. Under Mansur and 
Ilarun this designation first came into existence. In the tenth 
century, a member of the house of Ali wrested Egypt from the 
Abbasides, and established a dynasty which ruled over that 
country and Syria until the rise of Saladin. 'Hie anathemas 
which the Caliphs of Bagdad and Cairo hurled at each other, 
the multitudinous traditions which were unearthed to demolish 
the claims of the one and the other, and the fatutus emanating 
from the doctors of the two Calipliates, accentuated the strife 
and bitterness of partisans. Saladin overthrew the F.tttmide 
dynasty in Egypt, and restored the predominance of the Sunni 
Church in Eastern Africa. Various other branches of the 
Banl-FAtixna, however, succeeded in establishing the supremacy 
of their family in different parts of the two continents.* The 
IsnJ-'ashanus * .done, the followers of the saintly Imams, who 
reprehended the use of force, and who claimed and exercised 
only a spiritual dominion, maintained an attitude of complete 
withdrawal from temporal interests, until Shah Ismail the 
gTeat Safawi monarch made Isnd-’ashariaism the State religion 
of Persia. Himself a philosopher and a Sfifi. he perceived in 
the sympathy and devotion of the people to the House of 
Mohammed, whose descendant he was, a means of national 
awakening and consolidation. Since then IstuS-’asfuiriitism is 
the national church of Persia. 

1 The name ot Khlwari) was especially given to the troop* who (Inerted 
All at IKkmat ul-Jandal and formed a confederacy hostile to Id Am. and war 
alterwaida applied to those who adopted their pernicious doctrine* . see petit. 

* Besides the Moni-Ffttima of Egypt, utlmr branches of Fiilimider have 
ruled under the different denominations of Ameer. ImAni. Sharif, and Caliph 
in different parts of the Mutulman world, such as tbs Haul IHchuydur. the 
Banl-Mhsa. the Banl-Kitidah at Mecca, Uic Banl Tatu Tain in Northern 
Yemen, the Uxnl /iyid in Southern Yemen, and the ftanl-ldrts in Morocco. 

* Uni with a o: « foii. 
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Die Bahmani and *Adil Shihi dynasties of Southern India 
which Aurungzcb overthrew, thus paving the way for the rise 
of Ihc Mahratta marauders whom the Balunani sovereigns had 
kept in check with an non hand, were attached to the doctrines 
of the Im&ms. Such has been the political fate of the Fdtimides, 
which has left its impress on their doctrines. 

The title of the Banl-Abbas to the spiritual and temporal 
lu-adship of Islikm was founded on bai'at or nominal election. 
Since Saffall's accession, the Abbaside Caliphs had taken the 
precaution of obtaining during their lifetime the fealty of the 
chiefs for their intended successors. And it became necessary 
to impress on the doctrine of election a sanctity derived from 
precedent and ancient practice. The rise of the F&timides in 
Egypt, their persistent endeavour to wrest the dominion of the 
East from the Caliplis of Bagdad, made it doubly necessary 
to controvert the pretensions of the children of Fitima, 
and to give form and consistency to the orthodox doctrines 
recognising the Abbaside Pontiffs as the spiritual chiefs 
of Isllin. 1 II 

Every corner of Irik and Hijiz was ransacked for traditions 
in support of the right of the house of Abbas. The doctors of 
law were required to formulate the principle of orthodoxy in 
explicit terms : and gradually the grand superstructure of the 
Sunni church was raised on the narrow foundations of Abbaside 
self-interest. Much of the success of the doctors and legists 
who assisted in the growth and development of Sunnism was 
due to the Manichausm of the Egyptian Fatimides. Die nature 
of their doctrines, which were at variance with the teachings 

1 Arniin * 1 - Hasten, * general Ui Uic service ut the AbUuidrv Inst an 
adherent of the Egyptian FMimules. drove alKAim la ami illAU, the then 
Caliph of Bagdad, horn the city, and compelled him to take iriuje with 
the phy larch oI the Arabs (Ike A meet ul Arab, a title analogous to Uio 

II Kn&ni of Her*is), until restored by Tughril the lather of Alp Aralin and 
the hximlrr of the Seljukule dynasty. Puling the whole o( this period the 
Khuth* was read in Bagdad itself in tho name of the P&timidc Caliph. The 
Kkutlm it the name given to the sermon pronounced on Fridays from the 
pnlpita of the great moequen in all Moslem errantries ; it begins by a declara¬ 
tion of God's attributes and unity, and an invocation of III* blessings upon 
the Prophet, hts family, and successors; then follows a prayer tor the 
reigning Calinh and for the prince who exercises civil power in the State. 
The right ol being named in the Kkutha anil that of coining money are two 
of the principal privileges possessed by the temporal aovereign. and the 
special marks of lus legitimacy. 
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of both the Shiah Im&ms and the Sunni doctors ; the assassi¬ 
nations of the best men committed at the instance of Hasan 
Sabbah (" the Old Man of the Mountain ’*); the disintegrating 
character of the heresies, which under the influence of the 
ancient Clialdseo-Magism had sprung up in various quarters, 
and which were subversive of all order and morality,—added 
greatly to the strength of a system which formed, iu the opinion 
of the masses, a bulwark against the enemies of IslAm. The 
Shiah imams strongly condemned the impious or communistic 
doctrines of the antitypes of Maui and Mazdak, but they lacked 
the power, even if willing to use it, to suppress heresy or enforce 
uniformity. Sunnism, associated with the temporal power of 
the Abbaside Caliphs, possessed the means and used it, and 
thereby won the sympathy and acceptance of all who cared 
little about the disputes on tlic abstract question of apostolical 
descent. 

Until the rise of the House of Abb&s there was little or no 
difference between the assertom of the right of the Ahl-ul-bait 
to tiie pontificate and the upholders of the right of the people 
to elect their own spiritual and temporal chiefs. The people 
of Hijfiz and the Mcdinite Ansir especially, who were so ruth¬ 
lessly destroyed by the Ommeyyades, whilst they insisted on 
the principle of election, abhorred the injustice done to the 
children of Fatima. After the murder of Husain, a cry of 
horror had gone forth from the heart of IslAm, and the people 
of the holy cities had risen in arms against the tyrant, and 
suffered bitterly for it. The adherents of the Ahl-ul-bail and 
the followers of the first three Caliphs together underwent fearful 
cruelties in the cause of the common Faith. But when it 
became necessary for dynastic reasons to create a gulf between 
the two parties the elements of divergence came ready to hand 
on both sides. Their doctrinal and legal differences began from 
this time to assume the type and proportions they retain at the 
present moment 

During the enlightened rule of Mamun and of his two im¬ 
mediate successors, when humanitarian science and philosophy 
influenced the conceptions of all classes of society, there was 
a break in the development of the Sunni Church. With the 
exception of this period the entire duration of the Abbaside 
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Caliphate 1 was occupied in the consolidation of its dogmas. 
The Church and State were linked together; the Caliph was 
the Imam—temporal chief as well as spiritual head. The 
doctors of law and religion were his servants. He presided at 
the convocations, and guided their decisions. Hence the 
solidarity of the Sunni church. Many of the sects * into which 
it was originally split up have gradually disappeared, but it is 
still divided into four principal denominations, differing from 
each other on many questions of dogma and ritual. Their 
differences may perhaps be likened to those existing between 
the Roman Catholic and the Greek, Armenian, and Syrian 
orthodox churches. 

Shiah ism, on the other hand, shows how the Church and the 
State have become dissociated from each other, and how the 
" Expounders of the Law " have assumed, at least among a 
section, the authority and position of the clergy in Christendom. 
The freedom of judgment, which in Protestantism has given 
birth to one hundred and eighty sects, has produced an almost 
parallel result in Shiahism, and the immense diversity of opinion 
within the church itself is due to the absence of a controlling 
temporal power, compelling uniformity at the point of the 
sword. 

The question of the Intimate.* or the spiritual headship of 


1 From 7jo ac to tsji a.c. 

• According to ImAm Jut ar TOM (quoted tn the DatnitA »), the Sunnla i 
originally divided into sixty-live setts, 

• A very good definition of the word “ ImAm “ is given by Dr. Percy Badger : 

•' Ths wont' ImAm 1 comes ham an Arabic root signifying to aim al. to follow 
after,- most ot the derivatives ol which partake, more or Use, of that Idea 
Thus ImAm means, primarily, an exemplar, or erne whose example ought to 
be imitated It is applied in that lease, •or 1 to Mohammed, as 

being the leader aud head of the Madurai in civil and religious matters, and 
aim to the Khldtfafca, or legitimate Suuwon, as his representative* in both 
capacities It is also given—In it* religious Import only— to the heads of the 
four orthodox sects, namely, the el Hanafy. esh-ShAfa'iy. elMlliky. and 
el Hanhaty ; and. in a more restricted sense still, to the ordinal y functionary 
of a mosque who leads in the daily prayer* at the congregation,—an office 
usually conferred oc individuals ol reputed piety, who are removable by the 
SAiiti or wardens, and who. with their employment and salary, low the title 
alM." 

•• The term It used In the Koran to indicate the Book, or Scriptures, or 
record of a people : also, to designate a teacher of religion. Hence, roost 
probably, its adoption by the Muslims In the latter sense. 1 When the Lord 
tried Abraham with certain words, which he fulfilled. He arid. I have mads 
thee an ImAm to the people.' Again, referring to Abraham. Isaac and 
Jacob, ' We have made them Imlnu, that they may direct other* at our 
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the Musulman commonwealth, is henceforth the chief battle¬ 
ground of the two sects.' The Shiahs hold that the spiritual 
heritage bequeathed by Mohammed devolved on Ah and his 
descendants. They naturally repudiate the authority of the 
Jam&'at (the people) to elect a spiritual head who should super¬ 
sede the rightful claims of the Prophet's family. According to 
the Shiahs, therefore, the Imdmate descends by divine appoint¬ 
ment in the apostolical line. The Im&m. besides being a 
descendant of the Prophet, must possess certain qualities,—he 
must be Ma's&m or sinless, bear the purest and most unsullied 
character, and must be distinguished above all other men for 
truth and purity. It is not proper, nor could it be the intention 
of the Almighty, they argue, that a man whose character is not 
unimpeachable should have the direction of the human con¬ 
science. Human choice is fallible, as is proved by the history 
of mankind ; and the people have often accepted the worst 
men for their leaders. God could never have left the religious 
needs of man to his unaided faculty. If an Imam be needed, 
he must be one whom the conscience must accept. Accordingly 
they declare that if the choice of an Im&m be left to the 
community, it would be subversive of all morality; and 

command.' And again. 'We delivered to Moses the Book, therefore be not 
in ilwbt of his reception thereof, and we ordained H to be a guide unto the 
children of Israel. And we appointed some of them to be I minis, to direct 
the people according to our command.' “—Badger’s tmAmi mmd $4yridi 0/ 
Oman, App. A 

1 - The question of the loiAmute forms a subject of controversy." says Mtu Wi. 
" between the followers of diflerent sects, particularly between those who 

adhere to the doctrine of appointment, U u/^Ua'i ,ru * the followers 

of the doctrine of election, v Ur*l. The defenders of the dcxrmne of 

apjxrintment are the tmAmins, AaUKi J*| who form a section of tin* 
Adherents, Shiahs of Ali ibn AU TAlib and his holy child ten (by 

FlUma) | j}. &jydk)\ They believe that Cod does not leave man¬ 
kind at any time without a man who maintains the religion nf God (and acts 
as their ImAml Soch mm are either prophets or thsir legate* The doctrine 

of election is defended by a section of the KUaw&nj gJlyaiJ ,. the Mur|tat 
Lkistr by many of those wAo admit (A* haJtHtmi mud ikt ftnrraUy nttirtd 
pfinUmt lAU-mt-Sumnat). by some nf the Mu'Usalaa, and by a section of the 
/.aidlas. They believe that it is the will of God and his l^iophet 

that the nation should choose a man amongst themselves, and make him thetr 
ImAtn. for there are time* when God doe* not send a legate The Shiah* 
consider such Iro&nia as usurper* of the dignity ,"—Murdf ur-raAnb. 
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consequently the spiritual guidance of mankind has been 
entrusted to divinely-appointed persons. 1 

According to the Sunnis, the linimate is not restricted to 
the family of Mohammed. The Imam need not be just, 
virtuous, or irreproachable [Ma’itim) in his life, nor need he 
be tire most excellent or eminent being of his time J-oi«: 
so long as he is free, adult, sane, and possessed of the capacity 
to attend to the ordinary affairs of State, he is qualified for 
election. Another doctrine in which they agree with the 
Church of Rome was full of momentous consequences to Islam. 
They hold that neither the vices nor the tyranny of the ImAm 
would justify his deposition ; * nor can the perversity or evil 
conduct of the Imam or those who preside at the public divine 
service invalidate the prayers of the Faithful.* They also hold 
that the ImAmate is indivisible, and that it is not lawful to 
have two Imams at one and the same time. As Christianity 
could yield obedience to but one Pope, so the Moslem world 
could yield obedience to but one lawful Caliph. But as three 
Popes have often pretended to the triple crown, so have three 


»'• It U nriUier the beauty ot the sovereign.” says Ibn-KhaldOn. " nor 
his great learning, parspkacitv. or any other personal accomplishment which 
la useful to hn subject. .. . The sovereign exttts for the good of hit people ** 
“ The neoesflty of a ruler." continues this remarkable writer, whose keenness 
of observation was equalled by his versatility. " arises from the fact that 
human beings have to live together, and unless there is some one to maintain 
□riler. society would break to pieces. A temporal novcteigu only enforce* 
inch enters as are promulgated by man, but the laws framed by a divinely- 
inspired legislator have two object* in view—the moral as well a* social 
wrfl -bang of mankind The Caliph is the Vicar and Lieutenant of the Prophet. 
Hr U more than a temporal ruler, be is a spiritual chief as well The Caliph 
1 * thus designated the I mini, hia position bring similar to that of the leader 
of the congregation st the public prayers " 

” Tills establishment of an Imim." continues [bn-KhaldOn, " is a matter 
of obligation The law which declares its necessity la founded on the general 
accord ot the Companions of the Prophet The Imim is the spiritual head, 
whilst the Caliph at Sultan represents the temporal power.” 

* In spite of this doctrine, promulgated at the order of tyrant* atupou* 
to avoid tbo penalty of their oppression the people have never approved 
of it entirely. Under the Oniniryyado Walld. niraarard for hit vices tbs 
Fdst* {the Wicked), they rose In revolt sail denoted him Similarly, when 
the iniquities of Mutswakkil (tbr Abboside) ficcamc intolerable hn was 
deposed by hia own son. Muntar.tr the Good. The history of the Ottoman 
Turks contains many examples of the people rising in revolt against a vicious 
or incapable sovereign, the last bong under the unhappy Abdul Axis. 

' Against tills doctrine there is now a widespread revolt in the Sunni Church ; 
the (ikjir.Mukalltdin whom »r shall describe later, holding that if the Imim 
is not chaste in hit Uic, the prayer* of the congregation sis invalid. 
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Ameer ul-Muslimin laid claim to supreme rule. Alter the 
downfall of the Ommeyyades in Asia a member of that 
house succeeded in setting up an independent state in Spain, 
whilst the family of Abbis exercised power on the banks 
of the Tigris, and that of Fatima on the Nile. The fact 
that at various times two or three sovereigns have assumed 
simultaneously the Headship of Islam has given rise to an 
opinion that the rule of indivisibility applies only to one and 
the same country, or to two countries contiguous to each other ; 
but when the countries arc so far apart that the power of one 
Imam cannot extend to the other, it is lawful to elect a second 
Im&tn. The I mini is the patron and syndic of all Musulmans, 
and the guardian of their interests during their lives as well as 
after their death. He is vested with the power to nominate 
his successors, subject to the approval of the Moslems. As the 
office is lor the temporal and spiritual benefit of the community, 
the nomination is dependent on the choice of the people. 1 

It might have been expected that persecution would keep 
the Shiahs united among themselves ; but although all were 
agreed on the question that the supreme pontificate of Islam 
is confined to the line of the Prophet, many of them fell away 
from the recognised heads of the family, and attached them¬ 
selves from design or predilection to other members of the 
House. Wliilst the acknowledged Imams and their disciples 
lived in holy retirement, the others found leisure amidst their 
foreign hostilities for domestic, quarrels. They preached, they 
disputed, they suffered. 

Shahristant divides the Shiahs into five sects, viz the ZaiJia, 
the l sum' ilia, the Isnd-‘0sharia or Imd/nia, the Kaix<Snia, and 
the (,/idJha or GhttlUU, As a matter of fact, however, as we 
shall show hereafter, some of these sects, and especially the 
branches into which they bifurcated, had, excepting in a more 
or Less exaggerated attachment to Ali, nothing in common with 
Shiah ism proper. On the contrary, they derived their origin 
from sources other than Islimic. 

The Ztdditu, says Shahristani, are the followers of Zaid, son 
of AU II. (Zain-ul- 1 Abidin), son of Husain. They affirm that 
the Im&mate descended from Ali to Hasan, then to Husain ; 

1 Ibo Khaldrtn. m«Oi, part». chapter x. 
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from Husain it devolved upon Ali II. (Zain-ul-’Abidln) ; and 
from him it passed to Zaid, and not. as is held by the Isrui- 
A sharias, and. in fact, bj' most Moslems, to Mohammed 
oLBUrfr. In their doctrines they closely approach the AM 
ui'SuHnut. They liold that the people have the right of 
choosing their spiritual head from among the descendants 
of the Prophet, combining thus the principle of ejection with 
the principle which restricts the ImAmate to the family of 
Mbhamtncd. They also affirm that it is lawful to elect the 
ma/nlf ((he las eminent) wliilst the afxal (the most eminent) is 
present. As a consequence of this principle, they accept the 
ImAmato of the first three Caliphs, whose pontificate Is generally 
disclaimed by the other Shialis. They hold that though Ah 
was the most eminent of all the Companions of the Prophet, 
and by rigid of descent as well as by his qualities entitled to 
the ImAmate, yet for reasons of policy, and to allay the dis¬ 
orders which had broken out upon the death of the Prophet, 
to settle the minds of the people and to compose the differences 
among the tribes, a man of a maturer age was required to fill 
the office. Besides, owing to the struggle in which Ali had ' 
been engaged in defence of the Faith, the feeling of retaliation 
was strong in the bosom of those who had fought against Islam, 
and who had been only recently reduced to subjection ; and 
tlir^e people would not willingly have bowed before the grandeur 
«f Ah. They hold that the same reason applies to the election 
of Omar. 1 Their acceptance of the ImAmate of the first two 
Caliphs brought upon the Zaidias the name of Rawdfix, or Dis* 
sentcre. by the other Shiahs. Another doctrine held by them 
is too important to escape notice. They maintain that in 
addition to piety, truth, knowledge, and innocence or sinless- 
ncss, qualities requited by the Shiahs proper for the pontifical 
office, the ImAm should possess bravery, and the capacity to 
assert by Jorce oj arms his right to the ImAmate. The Imam 
Mohammed al-BAkir. who had succeeded his father Ali II., 
maintained that the use of force was repreliensiblc. Zaid 
differed from his brother in this opinion. He rose tn arms 
against the tyrants in the reign of HisliAm ibn Abdul Malik 
(the Ommcyyade), and was killed in the neighbourhood of 

* Sluilimtiiil. pt. I. p. 115. 

. x 
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Ktifa. He was succeeded by Yahya. his son. wlro followed 
the example of liis father, and, against the advice of ImAni 
Ja’far as-SAdik. proceeded to assert his right by force of arms 
He collected a large following in Khorasan. but was defeated 
and killed by one of the generals of HishAm 
On the death of Yahya, the IraAmate, say the Zaidia*, passed 
to another number of the family. Mohammed ibn Abdullah, 
sumamed an-Nafi-uz Zakiya (" the Pure Soul "). Mohammed 
assumed the title of Malidi. and rose in arms in HijAz against 
the Abbaside Mansdr. He was defeated and killed at Medina 
by TsA. Mansur's nephew. He was succeeded by bis brother 
lbrlhlm. who lost liis life similarly in a vain struggle against 
the Abbasides. Is&. another brother, who also endeavoured 
to assert his claims by force, was seized by Mans hr, and im¬ 
prisoned for life. After mentioning these facts. ShahristAni 
adds that “ whatever befell them was prognosticated by Ja*far 
us-SAdik. who said that temporal dominion was not for their 
family, but that the Imamatc was to be a toy in the hands of 
the Abbasidts." 

According to a branch of the Zaidtas. the ImAmate passed 
from IbrfLhim to Idris, the founder of the Idriside dynasty m 
Mauritania (a-***' 1 . and of the city of Fez. After the 

fall of the idriside*, the Zaidias became disorganised, but 
members of this sect are still to be found in different parts uf 
Asia and Africa. A branch of the Zaidia* ruled in Tabaristan 
for a long time, and there is a Zaidia Imam still in Northern 
Yemen The Zaidia*. according to ShahristAni, were divided 
into four subsectioru., vit. the Jdrudias. Sulaimdmas, Tabort a*, 
and S&Uhias . They differ from each other about the devolution 
of the Imamaie from Zaid’s grandson. The Jdrudias. who up¬ 
held the claims of Mohammed Nafs-uz-Zakiya in supersession 
of ls&. suffered bitterly under Mansilr. The Sulaimdnia\ were 
named after their founder. Sulaiman ibn Jarls, who declared 
that the ImAmatc depended upon the consensus of the people; 
..." that the Imamatc is not intended for regulating religion 
or for the acquisition of a knowledge of the Deity, or His unity 
or tire laws which He has made for the government of the world, 
for these arc acquired through Reason. The Intimate is in¬ 
tended for the government of the earth, inflicting punishments 
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on wrong-doers, dealing out justice, and defending the State. 
It is not necessary for the Imam to be a/-:!. ..." "A section 
of the Ahl-ui-Sutmal hold similar opinions, for they *ay that 
it is not required fur the I mi in to be learned nr a Mujiahul, 
so long as he is wise and has some one with him capable of 
expounding the law." * The Siilaimdmas and the SdUhias 
agree in accepting the Imamatc of the first two Caliplis ; the 
latter hold that Ali. having himself abandoned his preferential 
claim in favour of Abii Bakr and Omar, the people have no 
right to question their Intimate: but as regards Osman they 
are in doubt, tar they say " when wc see how he travailed for 
the support of the Ban! Ommeyya, we find his character 
different from the other Sa/iAba." 

The JstnaUuti, also ■sometimes called Stbiyin (Sevcitern).* 
derive their names from Isma il, u son of Im&m Ja'far as-Sidik, 
who predeceased his father. Tlrey hold that upon the death 
ul Iinim Ja‘far as-Sadik. the Im&tnatc devolved on Isma'11‘9 
son. Mohammed (suroamed al-Maktum* the hidden or mm- 
ttotaled), and not on Ja'far's son. Mtisa al-Karim, as believed 
by the Itnd-'Ashtrws and generally by the other Modems. 
Mohammed al-Sluktum was succeeded, according to the />- 
ma’tlias, by Ja'far al-Muutddak, whose son Mohammed ul-Habib 
was the last ol the unrevealed /mams, 

His son, Abu Mohammed Abdullah, was the founder of the 
Fatimidc dynasty which ruled Northern Africa for three cen¬ 
turies. He had been thrown into prison by the Abbaside 
Caliph, Mu'tazid-b'ill&h Saflali 11 ., but. escaping from his 
dungeon at Segelmessa. he appeared in Barbary, where he 
assumed the title of ObatduUah and Mahdi (the promised Guide). 
Followers gathered round him from all sides, and. assisted by 

* 5Jvobii*tAi:l. pi. L pp 119 . 130. 

‘Became they acknowledge only soven lindm*—( 1 ) Ali. (3) Hman Ul 
Hu win. U) Ali 11 , |i) Mohammed allUklt, ( 0 ) Jadar aa-Sidik Itha Trod 
and ( 7 ) tuna'll. 

* So call Ml. tajr* Mftkrlu. because his follower* kepi turn " concealed “ ui 

escape Ihe persecution ol the Abbaddeo. I-m» it w* the eldest *,» of I mini 
Ja*tir a*-SAi1ik. and a man of rwcet dim coition and rouging munrn. and 
according to Makrlxi. had a considerable following in Yemen, in Krtanu 
and the African inuvnun During Ihr lifetime ol lima H'« nuithrr. oy* 
Shah rial Am. the ImAm Jn'far never had any other wile. " like Uie Prutdiet 
with Kliadlja. aiul All with Fatima “ ^ 
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a Sift, he soon overthrew the Aghlabites, who were ruling the 
African provinces in the name of the Caliphs of Bagdad, and 
founded an empire which extended from Mauritania to the 
confines of Egypt. One of his successors (Ma'dd Abii Temim), 
al-MuizZ'li-dtn-illSh [Exalter of the Faith of Gad), wrested Egypt 
and a portion of Syria from the Abbasides. Muizz, to mark 
his victory over the enemies of his House, founded Cairo 
( Kdhira, the Victorious City), and removed his capital lrora 
Malidi&h, near Kairwan, established by Ohaidullah al-Mahdi, 
to the new city. At this time his dominions included, besides 
the whole of Northern Africa, the blonds of Sardinia and 
Sicily. He founded in Cairo the mosque of al-Azhar 
ul-azhar, the Brilliant Mosque), a vast public library, and 
several colleges, and endowed them richly. At these colleges, 
students received instruction in grammar, literature, the inter¬ 
pretation of the Koran, jurisprudence, medicine, mathematics, 
and hbtory. " The distinctive character of his reign,” says the 
hbtorian. " was justice and moderation.” 1 

Almost all the accounts we possess of the Egyptian FAtimides 
have come down to us from hostile sources. Since Jouhar. the 
general of Muizz, conquered Egypt and Syria from the Caliphs 
of Bagdad, there was an incessant struggle between the two 
Caliphates as to the legitimacy of their respective titles. The 
hold which the claim of the Fitimkles to be descended from 
Mohammed enabled them to acquire over the people, gave rise 
to an unceasing desire on the part of the Abbasides to anni¬ 
hilate the genuineness of their rivals' genealogy, and to impress 
on the world the anti-Islamic character ol the doctrines adopted 
by them. In the reign of Kadir-b’illih. a secret assemblage of 
the doctors of the law was held at Bagdad at the instance of 

1 Mated. The orthodox Jamil iu] din bin Taghri-banii (In hit Mttttni ml- 
Lmtlfui. itikUi Jjj* ) aaj-t, *' Uiough Muir* vu ■ wrhitmatv. he mi wue, 
teemed, genrrout, end |ust to hit aubjccU.’* 

Uy. U.U l^Jl r*i£ J6 L>\ II J6 , 

V,." J 1C Axi L mOm* 

Foe a lull account oI the FAlimidc dvnastv. tee Siort Huiofv ol tia Sararrws 
(MarrmUant. 
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the frightened Caliph, to fu lm i n ate against the Fatimides an 
anathema declaring that they were not the genuine descendants 
of Fatima. The Fdtimides, on their side, replied by a counter- 
anathema, signed by the leading doctors of Cairo, among them 
many belonging to the Maliki and ShlfcT persuasions. In spite, 
however, of the doubts thrown on their legitimacy by the 
Abbaside doctors, great historians like Makrizi. Ibn KhaldOn. 
ami Abutted;! have accepted the genuineness of the claims of 
the Fdtimides. 

Makrizi is extremely outspoken on the subject, and plainly 
charges the partisans of the Bani-Abbds with misrepresenta¬ 
tion and forgery. Dealing with the Abbaside statement that 
ObaiduIIali al-Mahdi was not a descendant of Mohammed, he 
goes on to say, a little examination of facts will show that this 
is a fabrication The descendants of Ali, the son of Abd Talib, 
at that time were numerous, and the Shiahs regarded them with 
great veneration. What was it then that could have induced 
their partisans to forsake them, the descendants of Mohammed, 
and to recognise in their stead as Imdm an offspring of the Magi, 
a man of Jewish origin ? No man. unless absolutely devoid nl 
comtmmscnsc, would act thus. The report that ObaiduIIali a)« 
M.ihdi was by descent a Jew or a Mag tan owes its origin to the 
artifices of the feeble Abbaside princes, who did not know how 
to rid themselves of the Fatimides, for their power lasted with¬ 
out interruption for 270 years, and they despoiled the 
Abhasidcs of the countries of Africa, Egyjrt. Syria. the Didr- 
hakr. the two sacred cities (Mecca and Medina), and of Yemen. 
The Khulba was even read in their names at Bagdad during 
forty weeks. The Abbaside armies could not make head 
against them ; and. therefore, to inspire the people with 
aversion against the Fatimides, they spread calumnies about 
their origin. The Abbaside officers and Ameers who could not 
contend successfully with the Fdtimides gladly adopted these 
slanders as a means of revenge. The Nazis, who attested the 
act of convocation under Kidir b'ilUh. acted under the orders 
of the Caliph, and only upon hearsay ; and since then historians 
have heedlessly and without reflection given currency to a 
calumny which was invented by the Abbasides Nothing 
can be more explicit than this statement by a critical historian 
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and a distinguished jurisconsult whose reputation stands high 
among all Orientals. 1 

Probably the doctrines professed by the Egyptian FStimidcs 
were subjected to the same process of misrepresentation. Still 
there can be little doubt that they adopted largely the esoteric 
doctrines of Abdullah ibn Maimiin. surnamed the KudJdk (the 
Oculist), and made use of his degrees of initiation for the 
purposes of a political propaganda. 

Tlie protracted struggle between pope and emperor for (lie 
suzerainty of Christendom; the Thirty Years' War. with its 
concomitant miseries; the persecution of the Huguenots, in 
which dynastic ambitions played as important a part as religious 
bigotry,—give us some conception of the evil> that have flowed 
from the greed of earthly power. In Islam it has been the 
same. The Abbasidcs battling with the Ontmeyyades. and 
then with the Egyptian Fatimidcs, produced the same dis¬ 
astrous results. 

The eastern provinces of the ancient Persian empire were at 
this time the home of a variety of congenial spirits. Here hod 
gathered not only the Mago-Zoroastrians. fleeing before the 
Islamic wave, hut also the representatives of various Indian 
sects, with their ideas of metempsychosis, the incarnation of 
Vishnu, the descent of Krishna from heaven, and his free and 
easy intercourse with the gof>is. The revolutionary opinions 
and heresies which under the later Sasanides liad shaken the 
temple and palace alike, and which KesrA Anushirvan had 
endeavoured to exterminate with lire and sword, had survived 
all persecutions. At least they retained sufficient vitality to 
reappear in I slim in various shapes and forms. 

* Makrln died in * c. JamAl uddln Alni'1 SUhiain Yuaut bin TagUri 
budi.Ju hi. isWljf*. Jjl* j ijVjJl rj3F >' *P«*k» «» *»**■* 
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M tn thi. year died the Irarned >hnkh .nil Imim, juriacoiwoll, »«vt th*t 
eminent historian end trwtiUcniil, Teki ud din Alimcd. *oti ed All." etc etc. 
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The R&wtndi\, an Indo-Magiiut sect who maintained the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and the Safidjamag&n} 
founded by HA kirn bin H As him, the infamous Mokanna.* 
revolted in KhorasAn, and were suppressed by the Caliph Al- 
Malidi. Mokanna taught that Cod had assumed the human 
form, since He had commanded the angels to adore the first 
man ; and that, since that period, the divine nature had passed 
from prophet to prophet until it had descended to himself.* 

About the same time Mazdakwm, which two centuries and 
a half before had involved the empire of the Chosroes in a 
general conflagration, and was ruthlessly trampled under foot by 
the great AnushirvAu, raised its head again under the Caliphs. 
The snake had only been hall killed, HAbek. sumamed 
Khurraini (from Khurram, his place of birth), preached, like 
his prototype Mazdak, the same nihilistic doctrines,—the com¬ 
munity of women and goods, and the indifference of all human 
actions. For a space of twenty years lie filled tile whole 
circuit of the Caliphate with carnage and ruin, until at length, 
in tlic reign of Mu'tasim b'illAh, he was overthrown, taken 
prisoner, and put to death in the Caliph’s presence. It was a 
repetition of the old story'. Islam had to pass through the 
same throes as Cliristianity. From the beginning of the second 
to the end of the ninth century there was an unceasing struggle 
in Christianity with the ancient cults, which were appearing in 
diversified characters throughout the wide area in which the 
religion of Jesus was professed. After this struggle was over, 
a deadly pall settled over Christendom; orthodoxy had suc¬ 
ceeded in crushing not only the revolutionary Montanists. the 
M;inicha i an Paulicians. but also the rationalistic Arinns. 
Ecclesiasticism and orthodoxy, convertible terms, held in 
bondage the mind of man until the Reformation. IslAm had 

* So catted because they dressed thnnselve* in white, tike the Tabondn oI 
Eoropc 

* Tills is the impostor whom Moore has mode famous ua “ the Veiled Proj.het 
of Khntaun " He was tailed .Urkamma because, either to conceal hla ugliness, 
or to impress his followers with a sense of inaccessibility, be always wore a veil. 
He was also called the SAirneUk i-MaJk (Moon maker), because on on* occasion 
he had. by a piece of jugglery. caused an illumination, Uko that ol the moon, 
at Nakltshsb. 

* thn Kh.il.10u s Gt**rot HiHvry, Kudh ul'Tbor. 6-c, fEgypt. *d.), vol. iU. 
p- *06. 
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to pass through the same ordeal, but its Reformation is only 
just commencing. 

Islam required from its votaries a simple confession of an 
eternal truth, and the practice of a few moral duties. In other 
respects it allowed them the widest latitude of judgment. In 
the name of divine unity it held forth to all creeds and sects the 
promise of a democratic equality. Naturally the persecuted 
heretics of every faith rallied round the standard of the Prophet 
who had emancipated human judgment from the bondage of 
priesthood ; and " Avcstan scripturalists ” and Zoroastriau 
free-thinkers, Maniclueans, Christians, Jews, and Msigi all 
hailed the advent of a new dispensation which realised the 
dream of religious unity. The swarms of gnostic sects which 
had distracted the Church of Jesus from the second to the sixth 
century had either merged in the Church of Mohammed, or 
lived in peace, unmolested by the orthodox Greeks or Catholics, 
under the large tolerance of the Caliphs. The former, whilst 
they adopted the faith of Mohammed, retained their primitive 
conceptions, and gave birth to the docctic sects of Islam, which 
we shall describe later on. 

The national characteristics of a people, the climatic condi¬ 
tions under which they exist, the natural features of the country 
in which they dwell, the influence of older cults, all give a colour 
and a complexion to their faiths and doctrines. It is the same 
in Christendom and in Islam. Irin gave birth to agnosticism ; 
from there emanated the docctic conceptions which permeated 
the Roman world and impressed upon the primitive belief of 
the judaical Christians the conception of a divinity who dis¬ 
coursed familiarly with mankind on earth. Manichausm, that 
wonderful mixture of fancy and philosophy, to which Chris¬ 
tianity owes so much and acknowledges so little, was, in spite 
of the persecution of Zoroastrian and Christian, alive, not dead. 
Will it ever die. that cliild of a bizarre genius, the outcome of 
a nation's character ? Theologians may try, but will never 
kill it. The morbidism of the Fathers of the Sunni Church gave 
place in Iran to imaginative philosophy. Ali's personality 
fired the imagination of Maniclueism. It took the place of the 
docctic Christ among the people. The process of deification 
was not confined to Ali. His successors were deified with him. 
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Shiaism, like Sunnism, presents therefore two aspects. One 
is tlie pure, simple Shiais hi of Mohammed's immediate descen¬ 
dants. which we shall describe shortly. The other is docetic 
Shiaism, fantastic and transmogrified according to the 
primitive beliefs of the people among whom it spread. Ultra- 
Shiaism is again as different from docetic Shiaism as ultra- 
Simnfsm or Nairdsilritm is from docetic Sunnism Narrow¬ 
minded exclusiveness is not the peculiar characteristic of any 
uno faitli or creed; nor are the thunders of the Athanasian 
Creed confined to Christianity. In Islam also (be it said with 
certain exceptions) each sect condemns the others to perdition, 
not eternal (as the orthodox Christian charitably hopes it will 
be), but sufficiently prolonged to make them feel the evils of 
a different *doxv from its own. Still, notwithstanding the 
anathemas of hell-fire and brimstone which have been bur li d 
by contending parties and sects against each other, the pliilo- 
sophical student will not fail to observe the universality of Islam. 

About the middle of the seventh century Constantine 
Sylvanus founded tlic Manichiean sect of Paulicians, who 
derived their name Irom St. Paul, whose disciples they professed 
themselves to be. The Paulicians disclaimed the designation 
of Manidiaean ; but their doctrines bear the closest analogy to 
those taught by Mini. and .ill the Christian writers, with the 
exception of Milner, ascribe their origin to Manichaism. The 
Pauliuans were the real progenitors of the Reformed Churches 
of Europe. Their abhorrence of images and relics was pro¬ 
bably a reflex of Islamic influences. In their aversion towards 
Mariolatry and saint-worship, and in the repudiation of all 
visible objects of adoration, they closely approached the 
Modems. They believed, however, with Mini, that Christ was 
a pure spirit which bore on earth only the semblance of a body, 
and that the crucifixion was a mere delusion. They maintained 
the eternity of matter; the origin of a second principle, of an 
active being, who has created this visible world, and exercises 
his temporal reign till the final consummation of sin and death. 
In the interpretation of the Christian Gospels they indulge in 
allegories and figures, and claimed, like Mini, an esoteric insight 
into the meaning of words. An outward and expedient profes¬ 
sion of another faith, a doctrine which in modem Persia has 
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become famous as kttmdn or lakiyyi, * was held to be commend¬ 
able. 

The Paulitians were persecuted by the Greek Church and thr 
Byzantine Court with terrible fury, and for nearly two hundred 
years they waged a not unequal contest in North Armenia and 
Cappadocia with the fanatics and despots of Byzantium, in 
which both sides perpetrated the most fearful atrocities.* At 
last they succumbed to superior force; but though their 
fortresses were razed and their cities ruined, the sect lived. It 
passed its doctrines to the Bulgarians, who have always 
been regarded with disfavour by the Orthodox Churches. 
The Pauhcians after their destruction in Asia appeared 
in South Provence and Savoy in the thirteenth century. 
Their fate in those countries is known to every reader 
of European history. They were annihilated with lire and 
swore!. — not even women and children were spared ; such 
of the latter as escaped were reduced to slavery. But PatiU- 
cianiAtn did not die ; it showed itself in England, where its 
followers, under the name of Lollards, suffered like their 
predecessors in Asia, in Savoy, and in Provence ; it reappeared 
in Bohemia under Huss ; and finally it triumphed under Luther 
and Calvin over its orthodox persecutors. We have traced so 
far the fate of this peculiar sect, as in its original home it 
exercised no inconsiderable influence over the religio-political 
movements which were proceeding about the same time in 
Isl&m 

During the tempestuous epoch, when Chyroaeir the Paulkian 
was devastating the eastern portion of the Byzantine dominions, 
and had filled the cities of Asia Minor with carnage and ruin, 
there lived at Ahwaz, in Fan. a man who equalled Mini in the 
versatility of his genius, the variety of his information, and the 
profundity of his knowledge, and who was destined to play an 
almost equal part in the history of religion. Abdullah ibn 
MaimQn al-Kaddlh lias been represented by his enemie-. as a 
Magian by birth : whilst his disciples have declared him 

• See put, P J3J. 

* A hundred thousand Paulkiant are Mid to have been destroyed under the 
order* o( the eecond Theodora, the mother of Manuel, by the «word. the gibbet, 
or the damn. 
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to be a descendant of Ali * However that may be, it 
b clear that he was a devoted adherent of the House of 
Mohammed. Considering the disastrous consequences which 
directly or indirectly haw flowed from his teachings, it was 
impossible for even historians like Ibn Khaldun * to avoid 
viewing the man and his doctrines with an unfavourable bias. 
They think Abdullah ibn Maim tin was animated by a desire to 
suhvert the dominion of Isltim by the same insidious means 
which were adopted by his great prototype against Christianity. 
Aware of the risk attendant upon an open war against con¬ 
stituted authority 90 long as the conscience of the people and 
temporal power were at its back, he determined (they say) to 
work in secret like. Maui. He accordingly enveloped his system 
in a veil of mystery, and. in order to annihilate all positive 
religion and authority, he resolved to divide his followers into 
seven degrees, like the Pythagoreans. The last degree incul¬ 
cated the vanity of all religion.—the indifference of actions, 
which, according to him, are neither visited with recompense 
nor chastisement, either now or hereafter He appointed 
emissaries whom he despatched to enlist disciples, and to 
initiate them according to their capacity in some or all of the 
degrees. The pretensions of the son of Isma'll served them as 
a political mask ; whilst working ostensibly for him, they were 
secretly, but iu reality, the apostles of impiety * 

Shaliristilni’s account , 4 however, of the tenets of the sect is 
in a more philosophical spirit; whilst Mohsin FAni's description 
in the Dabistdn, derived from members of the fraternity, is 
coloured with a slightly roseate hue. But, studied carefully', 
they render it more than probable that Abdullah ibn Maimtin 
was a materialistic theist; that like Mani. he was fired with 
the ambition of creating an eclectic naturalism, which would 
reconcile pliilosophy with positive religion; and that his 
degrees of initiation were analogous to the mystical degrees of 
the Stifis. It is evident from what Mirkhond states that the 

1 Abdullah ibu Malm fin is stated to have been at one time is the service ol 
lmlrn Ja'lar u Sddik. 

• Pronounced in Arabic Ibn (tt) Khaki Cm ; in Persian. Ibn (I) Khaklftn 

• Sawalri, Journal AziaUqitt, red iv p. ao8 

• Shahriitini. part L p 147. 
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Egyptian Farimides adopted most of their mystical doctrines 
from Abdullah tbn Maimun. 1 

Abdullah proceeded from Aliwix to Basra, and thence to 
Syria, where he settled at SalemiyG. In the course of his 
travels he came in contact with the Paulicians, and imbibed 
many of their doctrines. The long-continued struggle of the 
Paulicians with the Byzantines, and the success of tlieir pro¬ 
selytising endeavours, undoubtedly influenced him in his 
project of religion. He moulded his doctrines partly upon 
those actually taught by Mini and partly upon those of the 
Moslem mystics. Manichsism itself was essentially pan¬ 
theistic, founded upon a substratum of Pythagorean philo¬ 
sophy. Zervanism, and Christianity. Abdullah's followers have 
received the designation of Bdlinis or Esotericians, on account 
of their claim to an esoteric insight into the precepts of positive 
religion—a claim similar to that advanced by the Manichiean* 
and Paulicians. 

Abdullah ibn Maimun seems to have affirmed the eternity of 
matter. He declared further " that God is not separate from 
His manifestations; that it cannot be predicated of him inde¬ 
pendently that He is existent or non-existent, omniscient or 
non-omniscient, for to affirm regarding Him any of these things 
is to assume that there is some resemblance between Him and 
His creatures; that the First Cause evolved by a simple 
command (amr-i-w&hid) , or a mere act of volition, a Principle 
which was embosomed in Eternity, and is called Akl or Reason, 
and this Principle evolved a subordinate Principle called the 
.Vtf/s or soul, whose relation to the other is that of a child to the 
parent: that the essential attribute of this Principle is Lift, 
as that of Reason is Knowledge ; that this second Principle gave 
shape to pre-existent Matter, the essential Attribute of which 
is passivity, and afterwards created Time and Space, the 
elements, the planets, and the astral bodies, and ail other 
objects in creation ; that in consequence of an incessant desire 
on the part of the Second Principle (/Ac Deminrgus) to raise 

1 The Egyptian Fitimtdet differed from the general body of the Itmu'ilna 
in r>ne essential Iratnre Whilst the latter held that Iinta'A. their last I mint 
had only disappeared, am! would reappear tn the futnaa of time when ** the 
kingdom of heaven ** would bo revealed, the Egyptians tstight that he had 
reappeared in the person of Obaidullah al Mabdl and hit inccenon. 
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itself to the level of the First Created Principle, it manifested 
itself in matter in the shape of human beings ; that the aim of 
all human souls is to struggle upwards to the Creative Principle 
or Wisdom ; that the Prophets are embodiments or manifesta¬ 
tions of that Principle to help the human soul to struggle with 
matter ; the Prophets are therefore called A 'dtik, (jit*, ' speak¬ 
ing apostles ’; that they are seven in number like the planets ; 
that the progress of the world is in cycles, and at the last Mage 
will occur the Resurrection o-cUi), when the sanctions 
of positive religion and law will be withdrawn, for the motion 
of the heavens and the adoption of the precepts of religion are 
for the purpose that the Soul may attain Perfection, and its 
perfection consists in attaining to the degrees of Reason apd 
its junction or assimilation with it in fact; and this is the great 
Resurrection (), when all things, the heavens, the 
elements, and organic substances, will be dissolved; and tlic 
earth will be changed, and the heavens will be closed like a 
written book, and the good will be differentiated from the bad. 
and the obedient from the disobedient, and the good will be 
merged in the Universal Soul, and the bad will join with the 
Principle of Evil; thus from the commencement of motion to 
its cessation (according to Abdullah ibn Maimtin) is the initial 
stage (fo*o), and from the cessation of motion or activity to 
amalgamation with infinity is the stage of perfection ; 1 that 
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.ill the precepts of religion and law have their measures * . .. 
" and that each letter and word have two meanings, for every 
revelation (tanzU) lias an interpretation (tuvtl). and everything 
visible lias its counterpart in the invisible world ; that know¬ 
ledge of truth cannot be acquired by reason but by instruction.” 
Abdullah ibn Mainnin's disciples developed his doctrines still 
further by declaring that Resurrection means the Advent or 
Revelation of the Imam and of a Heavenly Kingdom in which 
all the burdens of positive religion and traditions would be 
removed ; that deception in religion is allowable ; that all the 
precepts of the Koran hnve an esoteric sense ; that religion does 
not coils is t in external observances, but in an inner sense and 
feeling ; that every tiling or act which is not injurious u lawful; 
that fasting is nothing but keeping the secret of the Imam; 
that the prohibition against fornication implies that the 
disciple must not disclose the mysteries of the faith ; and that 
mkdt means the giving of the tithes to the I mini tna'stim —a 
peculiar and fantastical medley of many cults and philosophies, 
and in its tendency subversive of law and morality. 

Abdullah ibn Mnimrtn settled in Syria, the home of Christian 
Gnosticism, where he still further developed his doctrines. 
Here he converted Hamadin. also called Karmath, whose name 
has become infamous in the annals of Islim. 

The method of proselytising adopted by the followers of 
Abdullah ibn Maimun was the old Manichsean one of throwing 
the acolyte into a sea of doubt with insidious questions and 
equivocal replies, ” not.” says Holudn Fani’s informant, " with 
any evil object, but simply to bring the seeker after truth and 
wisdom to the goal of perfection." 1 The process varied with 
the religious standpoint of the person whom they desired to 
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convert. The Dd'i 1 (the missionary) would at first give a tacit 
recognition of the taith of the intended proselyte, and then by 
an insinuation of doubt and difficulties, gradually unsettle his 
mind, and end by suggesting as the only possible solution the 
peculiar tenets of the Bditni system. For example, if the Dd'i 
had to proselytise a Shiah, he would represent humelf as a 
devoted partisan of the House of Mohammed. He would 
expatiate on the cruelty and injustice with which they were 
treated — on the martyrdom of Husain and the butchery of 
Kerbcla; having thus prepared tl«r way, he would instil into 
the now receptive mind the esoteric doctrines of the Bdtinia. 
If he had a Jew to deal with, he spoke disparagingly of the 
Christians and the Musulmans. and while agreeing with his 
intended convert in still looking forward to a promised Messiah, 
by degrees persuaded Lhc neophyte that this promised Messiah 
can be nunc other than the hma'UUe Im&m. If it was a Christian 
whom he hoped to win over, he enlarged on the obstinacy of the 
Jews and the ignorance of the Musulmans, he conformed to all 
the chief articles of the Christian creed, at the same time hinting 
that they were all symbolic, and pointed to a deeper meaning 
which the Bditm system alone could solve. And after the 
mind of the neophyte had been so far moulded he would suggest 
that the Christians had misinterpreted the doctrine of tire 
Paraclete, and that the Istm'Uia Imam was the real Paraclete. 1 
Abdullah ibn Maimtin also formulated in precise terms the 
doctrine of taktyyi —outward conformity with an alien 
religious belief or practice. It had been in vogue among all 
the Manichoran sects—not excepting the Paulicians. It was 
rc-introduced by Abdullah ibn Mainuin, partly to escape per¬ 
secution, partly to facilitate the work of proselytistn. Taktyyi 
Is the natural defence of the weak and suffering against the 
strong. All people have not the fibre of a martyr; and the 
majority of them have to submit where they cannot oppose 
The primitive Christians had to practise taktyyi. The Isma'iliai 
had special reasons for concealing their religious views in all 
countries within the sway of the Abbaside Caliphs ; and this 
long-enforced habit became at last a second nature with them 
From them the fifths proper borrowed the practice of taktyyi. 
* one who invite*. • Mini, hi tact, claimed to be the Paraclete. 
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Before Persia and Turkey had entered upon terms of amity, a 
Shiah was unable to perform the Hajj unless he conformed to 
the Sunni rite, and takeyyi in such cases was almost a necessity 
with the devout Shiah wishing to visit the holy shrines. But 
t.rkeyyi, “ the natural offspring of persecution and fear," lias 
become so habitual with the Persians that they conform to it 
even in circumstances when there is no necessity. They 
practise it to avoid giving offence or wounding susceptibilities, 
just as the modem Protestant shows a certain deference to 
Romish rites in Catholic countries. 

Hamadin, otherwise called Karroath. had broken away from 
his master and formed a sect of his own. Abdullah ibn Maimun 
had disavowed the use of force in his proselytism; Karmath 
advocated it as the corner-stone of his sect. Possibly, like 
Cbyroscir. he was driven to it by the persecution of the orthi>- 
dox. He raised an insurrection in al-Ahsa and al-Bahrain. 
The weakness of the Caliph's troops gave him the victory 
Collecting a large following he issued from al-Bahrain. and. 
like the PauUcian Chyroseir. marked Ids progress by slaughter 
and ruin. The Karmathites, from their fastnesses in al-Bahrain 
and al-Ahsa. waged for nearly a hundred years a sanguinary 
contest with the Pontiffs of Bagdad. They pillaged even 
Mecca, and carried away the sacred stone, the symbol of 
Abrahamitic antiquity, like the WahAbis 900 years later. In 
this sacrilege they imitated the example of tlieir congeners, the 
Paulicians, who had pillaged Ephesus, destroyed the sepulchre 
of St. John, and turned his cathedral into a stable for nudes 
and horses. They were destroyed ultimately by the Caliph 
Mu‘tazid b'ill&h. 

After the destruction of the Karmathites, Isnta'ihsm was 
proscribed ; its votaries were placed under the ban. and hunted 
like vermin. Jsma'ilism had to hide itself on all sides until 
Obaidullah al-Mahdi wrested Africa from the Abbasidcs. 

The Fat inodes of Egypt were grand supporters of learning 
and science. Yet in tlieir desire to promote the diffusion ol 
knowledge among their subjects, they did not ignore the 
political advantages of the propaganda established by Abdullah 
ibn Maimun. whose esoteric and Manichsean doctrines they 
partially adopted for their own purposes. They established 
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college*, public libraries, and scientific institutes (Ddt ul- 
hikmat), richly furnished with books, mathematical instruments, 
to which were attached numerous professors and attendants. 
Access to, and the use of, these literary treasures were free to 
nil, and writing materials were afforded gratis. 1 The Caliphs 
frequently held learned disputations, at which the professors at 
these academies appeared, divided according to the different 
faculties,—logicians, mathematicians, jurists, and physicians, 
dressed in their Khata\ or doctoral mantles. The gowns of the 
English universities still retain the original form of the Arabic 
Khala' or Kaftan. 

Two hundred and fifty-seven thousand ducats, raised by a 
carefully regulated taxation, was the amount of the annual 
revenue of the institutes, for the salaries of the professors and 
officials, for the provision of the requisites for teaching, and 
other objects of public scientific instruction. In these institutes 
they taught every branch of human knowledge. To the central 
Ddr ul-hikmat was attached a grand Lodge, where the candi¬ 
dates for Initiation Into the esoteric doctrines of Isma‘Ui$tn were 
instructed in the articles of the faith. Twice a week, every 
Monday and Wednesday, the D&'i ud-du'il, the Grand Prior 
of the Lodge, convened meetings, which were frequented by 
both men and women, dressed in white, occupying separate 
seats These assemblages were named Majdlis ul-hikmat. or 
Conferences of Wisdom. Before the initiation the D&'i ud- 
du'&t waited on the Caliph, who was the Grand Master, and 
read to him the discourse he proposed to deliver to the neo¬ 
phytes, and received his sign-manual on the cover of the 
manuscript.* After the lecture the pupils kissed the hands of 
the Grand Prior, and touched the signature of the Master 
reverently with their foreheads. Makrizi’s account of the 
different degrees of initiation adopted in this Lodge forms an 
invaluable record of freemasonry. In fact, the Lodge at Cairo 
became the model of all the Lodges created afterwards in 
Christendom. Abdullah ibn Maim fin had established seven 
degrees of initiation. Seven was the sacred number: there 
were seven planets, seven days in the week, and seven Imdms. 
At Cairo, where Egyptian hierophantism with the old mystic 

* iUkrUt; Chrrutowathic A robe (De Sacjr), vol. 1 p. I}8. » NUkluul. 
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ceremonies became superimposed on the Maniclwean founda¬ 
tion, the number was increased to nine 1 1 lie first degree was 

the most difficult of all, and required the longest time to mould 
the mind of the neophyte, and incline him to take that most 
solemn oath by which he bound himself to the secret doctrine 
with blind faith and unconditional obedience. After this the 
process was simple enough : the acolyte was led gradually to 
recognise all the doctrines, and to become the instrument of 


insatiable ambition. 

The Grand Lodges of Mohdi&h and afterwards of Cairo 
became thus the centres of a vast and far-reaching political 
propaganda. But the knowledge of the doctrines upon which 
they worked was confined to a few. like the mysteries of 

» A very good description ot the diflerent stages of Initiation t* ftv« by 
D# Sacy in the Jonrttal Atintijut. vul. Isr p so*- In order to induce the 
neophyte to take thr oath ot the first decree. Ms mini! was perj.Vx«l by the 
DA i with doubt* The contradiction* of positive religion and reason wee* 
dwelt upoo. but It was painted out that behind tho apparent ltlcral significa¬ 
tion there lav » deeper meaning, which wa* the kernel, as the words WW» 
mete husks The curiosity of the novice vrai, liowever. not esUstlrsl until b# 
hail taken »n u errs trie ted oath . on the* he was admitted In the second degree. 
Thi* inculcated the recognition of divinely appointed ImAms. * ,t *\ ‘I'i* 

lonrce nf all knowledge A* soon as the tailfi in them was well established, 
tlie third degree taught their number, which could not eacnal tho holy seven , 
for. as God had created re-vro heaven*, seven earths, sewn teaa Mvett planets, 
seven colours, seven musical sounds, and levrm metals » had He sjrpointed 
seven of the most excellent of His creatures as revealed Imlnvs i lhoc weee 
All Hasan Husain Ali II. (Zain ul'Abidin). Mohammed siIttklr. Jafar 
as SAdik and Isma'il hi* son. as the last and seventh. In the fourth degree 
they taught that unco the beginning of the world there have been seven 

speaking apostln ( Jtb ) embodiment* ol the Logcn, rach of whom tud 
nlways, by the command of Heaven, altered Hie doctrine of Ms predecessor ; 
—i-i. of these had seven coadjutors, who snccecdod each other in tho enocn 
from one NAUk to another, but who, as they did not manliest them selves, 


were called SSmtl () or SUesi The seven .Vd/iAr were Adam. Nosh, 
Abraham. Moses, Jesus. Mohammed, and Isma'il (the son of Ja'far sv SAdilcl 
or Imi'n la.rmjn il.orii or ImAm of all times). Their seven colleague* were 
Seth Shrm. Uhmlrl son ol Abmliam. Aaron. Simeon. All. and Mohammed 
son of lama'll The object ot having a Sdmti attached to a NUik was to allow 
a free band to the teachers and enussartes to put forward any one they hVed 
as the 54 mil apoctle of the time The fifth degree inculcated that each of 
the seven SAmiU had twelve .VaA/iu ot delegates lot the extension of the true 
faith for the number twelve to the most excellent after seven ; hence the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. Hus twelve months, the twelve tribes of Israel, etc. 
In tbs antii degtev. tbs principles of Mamchwan philosophy were instilled 
into tho hrnrt of the neophyte, and only when he was fully impressed with the 
wisdom of those doctrines sms he admitted to the seventh, where ho i»a*«d 
from philosophy to mysticism. He then became one of lhe Ancwer» f'in/M 
In the eighth he (hook off the trammel* of positive religion : Thr “ veil ” wax 
lilml. and henceforth " everything was pure to the pore." The tendency of 
these dcvtrtne* can be better imagined than described. 
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Eleusis. or (lie secret principles of die Templars, the Illuminati, 
ornl (he Revolutionists of France, they were imparted only to 
the adepts—in whole or in part . wholly to those alone who 
were intended to be used for the purpose of undermining the 
power of Uieir enemies. For the masses and the uninitiated, 
the State-religion was IslAm, and Its moral precepts and 
religious observances were enforced in all its austerity. Most 
of die Caliphs, especially al-Muizi, were in their lives and 
practice strict religionists and observers of the duties enjoined 
by the moral law. 1 The doctors of law and the officers of State 
were pious Moslems. Nevertheless the fact of the existence of 
a secret body working on mysterious lines loosened the bonds 
of society. Tlie organisation of secret emissaries weakened the 
control of the Abbasides without permanently strengthening 
the hold of the Fitimidcs or extending their temporal power. 

The FStimidcs of Egypt have been called the Western 
Isma*ilins, in contradistinction to the followers of Hasan ibn 
Moliammcd Sabbtit Himyari, commonly known as Hasan 
Sabbdli, infamous in the history of die West as the founder of 
the order of the Assassins, 1 but known to his followers as 
" Syaina” " our lord." His disciples are sometimes designated 
1 Mol, an Fiat asys 

•iijy .k { ia jyh , 1 * 5 * *•» vyo* I i*gl 

Hilkicn bi-amr-MAh the sixth lltinlilt Caliph <>f Cairo, who i* regarded 
even at the present day by tlio Druses (a blanch of the l*ma-llias) u an 
Incarnalwn of the Divinity, lias been represented as " a monster at Iniquity.” 
Hu was • strangely contradictory character : and. as Makrlri rightly thinks, 
hi* mind wus probably aflccted He was at times atrociously cruel; at other 
timei a sriw and humane sovereign H- abolished aU dittuw.nnn of race 
and creed in his dominions : bo introduced the systrm of lighting up the atrecta 
oi Cairo for tb« protection uf way inters ; he organised a system of police * he 
rwptctsed violence For an account of HAlum IxamrilLAh, see Start Hitiory 
oj Hu Saraeant, p. 60s. It may bo noticed, as a remarkable coincidence, that 
Ivan the Terrible, who has been termed just such another monster, was 
regarded by the average Russian of his dav as a monarch of angular force of 
character and ability. Tile fact is that the cruelties practised by Galeasm 
"dana Sforca, by the Norman chief of Sicily who wa* in the habit of dis¬ 
embowelling his victims, bv the Popes Paul and Alexander VI., by the King* 
of England. Hi, hard ami John, and others, show only too clearly bow little 
didcrenco creed or country is apt to make in the misdeeds of irresponsible 
power juinrrf to an itwntaly cruel nature 

' Sylveatrs du Saty derives the name team the word katktih (the Indian 
Maiy) with which Hsian Sabb&h’s follower* drugged themselves, arid 
this derivation is now generally accepted Sea Professor Drowns** LtUrary 
Hitt, of Pmia, vol. tL pp. roy- y Muhsin FAni describes this min's life and 
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as the Eastern Isnta'ilias or Alamdttas, or the Maluftida of 
Kuhistan (" the impious atheists " nf Kuhistan}. 

Hasan was the son of a learned Shiah doctor, an Arab by 
descent, as his name betokens, residing in the city nf Khoi in 
Persia. I le had been carefully trained in all the learning of hU 
time. It is said that at one time he was a fellow-student 
of NizAm ul-Mulk (afterwards the renowned minister of Alp 
Arslan and of Malik Shah. the two great Scljukian sove¬ 
reigns of the East) and of the famous mystical {>oct Omar 
Khayyam. But the story appears now to be discredited.' 
Baulked in his ambition at the court of Malik Shalt, he 
proceeded to the pontifical court at Cairo, and was there 
initiated into the mysteries of the Cairene Lodge. Persia at 
that time was in the most rigid bonds of Sunni orthodoxy, 
the Seljukian Sultans having always been among the most 
devoted upholders of the straitest traditions of Aslia'rism. 
Hasan returned from Egypt to Asia, and partly by force and 
partly by fraud possessed himself of an almost impregnable 
fortress called in the archaic Persian or Pahlavi Alumut. or 
the Eagles’ Nest,* seated on one of the most inaccessible 
mountain-fastnesses of Upper Persia; 1 and during the thirty- 
five years that he held the dominion of that place, lie organised 
from there a system of terror throughout Asia and Africa * and 
Eastern Europe, fighting the sword with the dagger, and aveng¬ 
ing persecution with assassination. He himself was a strict 
observer of all the precepts of religion, and would not allow 
drunkenness or dancing or music within the circuit of his rule. 
His esotericUm appears to have been different from that of the 

doetrinw acounju)* to the InMlUu thrnnel vc*. ** am hitherto hia tile h»il he«t 
written with thr pen nf prejudice " 

f Jf. I aiib v-®** flit? ;0 ,1 J'^l 

» Profawor E. C. Browne * Lit Hut. «/ fVr«4. vot U pp.i9o-t«>J. 

* WassAI, __JL-Utt of ^ JUilj 

* Near Karma. 

* WiwU up:— 

jl JUI . ^ ‘^r* ; J J 3 3 1 •* 

% 
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Western Isma'ilias. and is explained in detail by ShahristSni 
and Moshin FAni, both of whom speak of him with some awe. 
which induces the conviction that they were not quite un¬ 
apprehensive ol the dagger of his fiddi %. 1 Leaving the mystical 
portion of his doctrines aside, it may be said that he admitted 
only four degrees of initiation. Those who had obtained tin: 
first tliree degrees were named respectively I'tdai, Iia/tk, and 
D&'X, —fellows, companions, and knights,—to use the terms of 
a system to which Hasan's institution bears tlic closest resem¬ 
blance, viz. that of the Templars. Hasan was the first Grand 
Master of this institution, though he always paid a formal 
homugc to the Egyptian Caliphs. The fourth Grand Master, 
Hasan bin Mohammed, of the Alamutia Lodge, who, in order 
to further his ends, did not hesitate to claim descent from the 
Caliph Mustonsir liillih of Cairo through his son NizAr, abolished 
ail the ordinances of religion. The Resurrection had arrived ; 
the revelation of the Imam had taken place in his person : and 
the Kingdom of Heaven was ushered in with freedom and 
licence from the ordinary trammels of the moral law.* This 

* 11.at tlirtr apprehensions were not unjustified will be apparent Iren the 
following anecdote concerning Imicn Fakhr ml din Kiri Tnu learned Im&m 
used to lecture cm jurisprudence In his twine city of Kal (Khages). Once lit 
had occasion to denounce the Itma'ilias from hit professorial chair. The newt 
ol lids audacious conduct was carried to the Eagles' Nest, arul a Fidii was 
promptly deputed to bring the careless professor to reason The Fidii on hts 
arrival at Rai entered lrimsell aa a student in the I mini's college For seven 
menUu he waited for an opportunity to cany his design into etlret. At last 
one day h> found the Imim alone in his chamber. be locked the door, and 
throwing the Imim cm the ground pointed the dagger at his throat " Why 
kill me? " asked the frightened professor. " Became you have cursed the 
Iaam'ilUu." answered the Fidii. The Imim ofiered to bind himself solemnly 
never again to disparage the brotherhood. The Fidii refused to accept the 
Imim's word unless he agreed to receive a pension from the Grand Master, 
thus tundilig lumself by the debt of " bread and salt." 

* Hasan died in 308 ATI. Wasail. following Juwaini, the vixier of Hftliku 
and the actUiar of the Jakia KuikJ, gives an extremely bitter but not nnjmt 
account of these Isma'dtaa. 

/. n* £ y* 3 f}~‘ i*'* 4 ’ ciy?* 

Ilijs ijJt ^jLi JjM. I ji ^.Usao.* J J fjij 

f w os>—>!,,I iS jlj 

a » '■ 
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mad revolutionist is known in the history Of the Aiamtitias as 
'ala-Zifo ihi-a i -Saidm, " may his name be blessed "—corrupted 
into ZikT-us-Sal&m From this iimr, until tlic destruction of 
Al.imfit. the disciples of the two Hasans maintained a remorse¬ 
less fight with civil society, in which no quarter was shown on 
either side. They were, in fact, the Nihilists of Islam. Under 
their stilettoes fell both Christians and Moslems. They were 
attacked by HulAku, and after the destruction of their fortresses 
in the mountains, they were hunted and killed like vermin. 1 

From the lsma'ilias the Crusaders borrowed the conception 
which led to the formation of all the secret societies, religious 
and secular, of Europe. The institutions of Templars and 
Hospitallers; the Society of Jesus, founded by Ignatius 
Loyola, composed of a body of men whose spirit of self-sacrifice 
and devotion to their cause can hardly be surpassed in our 
times; the ferocious Dominicans, the milder Franciscans, 
may all be traced either to Cairo or to Alamfit. The Knights 
Templars especially, with their system of grand masters, grand 
priors and religious devotees, and their degrees of initiation, 
bear the strongest analogy to the Eastern Isma'ilias. Small 
sections of the Western Isma'ilias are still to be found in Yemen, 
in Egypt, and Barbary. where they cannot be distinguished 
from the general body of Moslems. On the western coast of 
India there exists, however, a large community called Khojaiis. 
who are the direct representatives of the original Eastern 

l^iUJ U'i Ulj* 3 ft* I 

J;/ ^ 9 ,*# > 

Lt*— 

^ \) c/ — JULSI Jfj» f fT ' ) 

wwi —if ,t-n tjii 

» ft,, a j u u account ut the Alamfttiiu and their crimes against humanity, 
m Von Hammer'* Hiitcry of Ike tnuiilatod ttto LnglUh by Wood- 

E»eo the Christian *overei*iu (rrqncnlly Availed thcmwlvr* of th» Krvlc«« 
the AUmbtia ttoanmi to get rid of their enemies. Kltluml ut England had 
Conrad of Monlfcmt avsasnmitrd by a f uWf of Alamfit; and one <d Hi* 
1‘opcA employed another, though unsuccessfully. to remove Frederick Itortu- 
rne«a After the dMtrnctton of AUmOt. Kudtdr, and Uit otiier castle* of t»* 
AAsawiio. th- AUmfitia* were massacred without compunction by iht Tartar*. 
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Isma'ilias. Hindu-, by origin, they were converted to Istna'H- 
Urn, in the eleventh or twelfth century of the Christian eta, by 
one Hr Sadr ud-dln, an Isma'iiian l hi' I . Hi* teachings fitted 
in with their own religious conceptions, for pari of the old cult 
was incorporated with the tsma’ilia doctrines. 1 

The Kaisdnias and Ifdsthmias, both of them exclusively 
political in tlieir character, but tinted by Magiunism. arc now 
completely extinct, and hardly require any mention. 

The ChdUiat or the Gkuidt (Extravagnntists), supposed by 
llm Khaldun and Shohristani to be a sect of the Shiahs, arr, in 
reality, the descendants of the old Gnostics, whose Islilm con¬ 
sisted merely in the substitution of Mohammed or Ali, chiefly 
the latter, for CJirist. They arc, in fact, the Docetes of Isldm. 
The Xmains, who believe in the divinity of Ali. the IskiktM, 
the Numdnias, the Kkildbias, and olhcts, anthropomorphism, 
believers in incarnations and metempsychosis,—represent the 
notions which were prevalent among the Marrionites, the 
Valentinions, and the other docetic Christians. Some of these 
have replaced the Christian triad by a pentad. These believe 
that Mohammed, Ali, Fatima, Hasan, and Husain jointly 
represent Lite Divinity. A form of Docctism is in vogue also 
in Sunnism. In the mountains of Kurdistin a Sunni Saint 1 
occupies almost a similar place in the popular faith to Jesus 
among the Gnostics. 

The Rouskcnias, as their name implies, were the exact 
counterparts of the Illuminati of Christendom. This sect had 
its origin in Afghanistan in that dark, turbulent, and san¬ 
guinary period which preceded the accession of Akbar to the 
throne of India. Their founder, Bfiyezid.* by birth an Afghan, 
but of Arab extraction, appears to have been a man of great 
natural abilities and extreme subtlety of genius. In his early 
youth he acquired a taint of Manidueasm from the Isma'Hias 

1 Numbers at l«mt ' iu«» m also to be found in the mountain, o( Gfl(at and 
Unm 

* Sheikh Abdul KAdir GbIIAiii There arc Sunni* who pay an extravagant 
veneration, verging on adoration, to On* Saint. He lias received the title 
among then of Ghaut-i ’Attm. MaU<Mt t Subhin. Ai-ftahMa*—“The 
first Saint, the beloved of God. the Pole star ol IioIiiu n* " (Me tlie GhUmiUi- 
KfTiSmn/} Sheikh Abdul KAdir waa a myrtk, and a FAtimidr by descent. 
Hr take* a high position in Oie hierarchy ul the inyiticr and the dervish**: 
v* chapter ». 

* After wuid* called Mi An f?uo>Aan BAycxId. 
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who still flourished in considerable numbers in some of the 
mountainous districts of KhorAsan. The doctrines which hr 
first propagated seem not to have differed essentially from those 
of the SAJis ; but as he proceeded he diverged wider and 
wider from the p<ile of dogmatic IslAm. As his sect increased 
in numbers and power, it assumed a political as well as a 
religious aspect; and soon made such formidable progress 
that, at last, it embraced nearly the whole of Afghanistan. 

The doctrines taught by BAyezid. when examined critically, 
show a superstructure of mysticism and pantheism upon a basts 
of Isma'ilism. The observant reader, however, will not fail to 
perceive a strange and fantastic analogy between his teachings 
and the practices and theories of the brotherhood of Fakhs. 
He taught that God is all-pervading, and that all existing 
objects are only forms of the Deity ; that the Pin or religious 
teachers were the great manifestatioas of the Divinity ; that 
the sole test of right and wrong was to follow the path pointed 
out bv the Ptr. who is the representative of the Divinity : that 
the ordinances of the law have therefore a mystical meaning, 
and are ordained only as the means of acquiring religious perfec¬ 
tion ; and that the mystic sense of the law is only attainable by 
religious exercises and through the instructions of a Ptr , it 
is the source of religious perfection, and this perfection being 
attained, the exterior ordinances of the law cease to be binding, 
and arc virtually annulled. 

The Bdlinis, the Isma'ilias, and all the cognate sects diffrr 
from the general body of Moslems in making faith the keystone 
of their doctrines In this they closely approach most of the 
Reformed Churches of Christendom. They “ believe, like 
Luther, in "justification by faith." Luther has strenuously 
inculcated that “ faith in Christ ” would save all sinners. The 
Batinis and the Isma’ilias with their offshoots made " faith 
or " imdn," which included a firm reliance on the divine Imam, 
an essential factor in their creed. So long as an individual was 
blessed with Imdn, his outward acts were immaterial. 

We now come to the Shiahs proper, the followers of the Imams 
of the house of Mohammed, generally known as the hnd- 
•Aihanas (the Duo deamiam), so named because they accept 
the leadership of twelve ItnAms. The hnd-'Aiharias hold 
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that the imamatc descended by express appointment in the 

following order, „ x . 

1. Alt, the Caliph, usually styled Murtaxa Asad-ullah at- 

Ghdlib, the Chosen. the Lion of God, the Victorious (d. A ll. 40, 

A.C.661). , r . 

2. Hasan, styled MujtaU 1. the Approved (a h. 44. ax. W14). 

3 . Husain. Skaktd-i-Kcrbela, the Martyr of KerMa (a.h. 60. 

A.c.679). ... * ... . aw- 

4 Ali IL.sumamed for his piety Zain ul-'Abidin. the Orna¬ 
ment of the Pious (died a.h. 94, a.c.. 713)* 

5. Mohammed al-bdkir , the Explainer of Mystma, or the 
Profound, a man ol great learning and ascetic austerity (bom 
a.h. 57. a.c. 676; died a.h. 113. a.c. 731). 

b ja'far as-Sddih, the True, was the eldest son of Mohammed 
al-bdkir. Ja‘far was bom in Medina, in the year of the Hegira 
a.h. 80 (a.c. 699). As a scholar, a litterateur. and a juris¬ 
consult, his reputation stands high among all sects of Moslem^. 
His learning and his virtues, the transcendental purity and 
truth ol his character, won him the veneration even of the 
enemies of his family. He died at an advanced age in his native 
town, in the reign of Abd Ja'far al-Mansur. the second 
Abbaside Caliph, in the year of the Hegira 148 (a.c. 765). 

7. .- 16 m 7 Hasan Musa al-K&xim, the son of Ja'far as-S 4 dik. 
was also sumamed al-Abd us-Sdlch, the Holy Servant, on account 
of his piety and " his efforts to please God. He was bom at 
Medina in the year 129 A.n. (a.c. 74 ^ 747 )• He died at Bagdad 
on the 25th of Kajab 183 (1st September. 799 A.c.) in a prison 
where he was confined for a number of years by HArhn, who 
was extremely jealous of the veneration in which the Im 4 m was 
held in Hij&z! Pe Sacy says Mtisa was put to death secretly in 
his confinement by order of HSrun. His sufferings and his pure 
and exalted character endeared hint greatly to all classes of 
people, and gained for him the title of Kdxim, the Patient 
8 Ali III., Abu"l Hasan Ali, surnamed ar-Ri:a, the Accept¬ 
able, for the purity of his character. He was a scholar, a poet, 
and a philosopher of the first rank. He was bom in Medina in 
the year t53A.lt. (A.C. 770). and died at Tils in Khor&sAn in 
A.tt. 202 (a.c. 817). He married a sister of Mamun, named 
Umra ul-Fazl. 
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9. AM Ja'far Mohammed, sumamed at-Jauvdd for hb 
munificence and generosity, and Takt for hb piety. He was a 
nephew of M&mun, and was also married to hb daughter, named 
Umm ul-Ilabib lie was held in the highest estimation by that 
Caliph and hb successor Mu'tasini (bornA.u. 195, A.r. 811 ; and 
died in a.h. 220. A.c. 835). 

to. Ali IV'., surnamed Naki, the Pure, died A.U. 260, A.c. 868 

11. Abu Mohammed al-Hasan ibn Ali al-'Askari, surnamed 
al-U&di, the Director, and called -A skari from hb long residence 
under the surveillance of Mutawakkil at Surra man-Ra 5 * which 
also went by the name of al-‘Askar, “ the Encampment." He 
wa* a man of eminent piety and great nobility of character, a 
distinguished poet and litterateur. He was born at Medina 
A.H. 231 (A.C. 845-6), and died at al-‘Askar in a.h. 260 (a.c. 
874). He b said to have been poisoned by Mutawakkil. 

12. Mohammed aWfiWi (a.h. 265, A.C. 878-9). Thb last 
Imam dbappeared, according to the Shiah belief, in a grotto 
at Surra-man-Ra 3 in the fifth year of hb age.* He is believed 
to be still alive, and they look forward with earnest anticipation 
to hb reappearance to re-establish the universal Calipbate. and 
to restore the purity of the human race He b styled the Imftni 
Ghdih (the absent Im&m), the MunUuttr, “the Expected." 
and the Kdim, " the Living." * 

The Isni-'Asharias, now called Shiahs or ImAmias pur 
excellence, are divided into two sub-sects— CstUis and Akhbdrss 
(i.e the followers of principles and the followers of traditions). 
There is no difference between them on the question of the 
I miniate or its descent to the last Imam. But they differ on 
the amount of authority to be attached to the exposition of the 
Xfujtahids, who call themselves the representatives of the Imlm. 
The Usfili repudiates entirely the authority of the expounders 
of the law to fetter hb judgment. He contends that the law 
is clear, and that it b Ids duty to construe it for himself with the 
light of reason and progress of human thought, and not to be 


1 A place aerrral day*' Journey to the north not at Bagdad. 

* For an account i.f this pathetic incident. sec ante; p II). anil Slwf 
Iliitery oj Ikt Srtauttt (Macmillan), p vt$. 

* Compare (specially the belief of the Chriatadclphiana, according to shorn 
Christ will reappear tu bring about an earthly kingdom 
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guided in bis judgment by thedictutes of men #s fallible as- him¬ 
self. and interested in maintaining the world in ignorance He 
holds that God’s revelations had not the object of hiding the 
Divine meaning in words difficult to apprehend. They were 
addressed through liis Prophet to humanity to apprehend and 
to obey. Thus God’s tend lings delivered through His Messenger 
do not require the interpretation of priest or lawyer. n»c 
Akhbari, on the other hand, obeys slavishly the expositions of 
the Muj tali ids. 

According to the UsOli doctrines, the oral precepts of the 
rroplict are in their nature supplementary to the Koranic 
ordinances, and their binding effect depends on the degree of 
harmony existing between them and the teachings of the Koran. 
Titus, those traditions which seem to be in conflict with the 
spirit of the Koranic precepts arc considered apocryphal. The 
process of elimination is conducted upon recognised principles, 
founded upon logical rules and definite data. These rules have 
acquired a distinctive type among the Mu'tazilas. who have 
eliminated from the Hadts Kudsi (the holy traditions) such 
alleged sayings of the Prophet as appeared incompatible and 
out of hannony with his developed teachings as explained and 
illustrated by the philosophers and jurists of his family. 

The Usiilis divide the traditions under four beads, viz.:— 
(«) Sahih. ” authentic " ; (b) Hasan. " good "; (c) Musak, 
“ strong **; and (d) Xa'lf. " weak.” A hadis sahih, or an 
authentic tradition, is one the authority of which can be con¬ 
clusively traced to the Aimma-i-.\fa‘s 6 m (the sinless Imdms). 
according to the narration of an hr.dns 'ddtl, a just or trust- 
u-orthy lrndm." about whose integrity there is a consensus 
among the " masters of traditions " ( arbdb-i-hadts ). The narra¬ 
tion must be through a succession of such ’ ddils . A hadts-hasan, 
or a good tradition, is one the authority of which goes back, 
like that of the hadts sahih. to the Ma’siim ; but. according to 
Lhe narrative of a venerable Im&m, in this way. that although, 
in regard to the narrator o! it. the words stkah ‘Jail, trust¬ 
worthy and just,” have not been used by the historians, yet 
they have praised him in other words. A hiulfs-musak, or a 
strong tradition, is one handed down by people who are acknow¬ 
ledged to be sikah and ddil. " virtuous and just," by the 
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historians, though some or all of the narrators might not 1* 
Imamias, ** followers of Ali.” A hadts-sa'tf, or a weak tradition, 
is one which complies with neither of these conditions. It is 
only the first tltree kinds of hadts that arc accepted or relied 
upon by the UstUis. 

Again, a tradition before it can be accepted must have been 
handed down in regular succession. A tradition b in regular 
succession wlicn a large number of people in the regular course 
of time make the same narration until it is traced to the Ma'stim, 
subject to the condition that the number of narrators, in each 
particular age, is so great its to exclude the idea of their having 
combined in telling a falsehood. A tradition is without a 
regular succession, when the number of narrators docs not, in 
all or several stages, reach to such a body of witnesses ; and 
this kind of tradition is called, “in the peculiar idinm of the 
masters of traditions, the information of one." 

The Usdli exercises his own judgment in the construction of 
the law, and the reception, application, and interpretation of the 
traditions. He does not consider himself bound to follow the 
exposition of a Mujtahid, if hb judgment and conscience tell 
him that that exposition b against the revealed or natural law, 
or justice, or reason. They protest against the immoderate 
number of traditions accepted by the .-IMain's without any 
criticism, or any application of the rules of exegesis. The 
UstUis represent the Broad Church, if not of Islam, at least of 

Shiahism. . 

According to the DabistJn. the Akhbdris derive their title 
from the fact that they rely entirely upon akhb&r, or traditions, 
and repudiate ijtihdd (the exercise of private judgment), as they 
consider it contrary to the practice of the Imims. They 
accept as authentic whatever tradition happens to be current, 
if only it b labelled with the name of an Imam or of the Prophet. 
It is enough that it is called a hadts; it becomes ipso facto 
authentic in their eyes, 1 and further inquiry b not required to 
test the source from which it emanates. It need not lx; said 
that under colour of this easy principle a vast number of tradi¬ 
tions and maxims have become incorporated with the Islamic 

• conclusive evidence, which admit* ot no questioning. and 

require* no exercise o( judgment. 
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teachings which have little in common with them. The ancient 
faith had never completely died out of the hearts of the masses, 
and it was impossible that with the growth of a national Church 
many of the old thoughts should not fmd expression m new and 
more approved garbs. Gobineau has, somewhat harshly, but 
not quite without reason, charged ultra-Akhbarlsm with having 
converted the great hero of IslAm into an Ormuzd, and his 
descendants into Amshaspands. 

Akhbftrfcm is the favourite creed of the uneducated, who 
require a leading string for their guidance, or of the half- 
educated Mullas. UsMism finds acceptance among the 
most intellectual classes of the people and the most 
learned of the clergy. One of the most notable advocates of 
the Usfili doctrines within recent times was Mulla Sadra 1 
(Mohammed bin Ibrahim), a native of ShirAz. and probably the 
ablest scholar and dialectician of his time. He was the reviver 
of philosophy and humanitarian science among the Persians. 
From the fall of the Buwaihs to the rise of the Safawis, Irin 
had remained under a cloud. Patristic orthodoxy had pro¬ 
scribed philosophy and science; the very name of Avicenna 
had become hateful, and his works were publicly burnt. During 
these centuries many Mazdeistic traditions dressed in Islamic 
garb naturally had found acceptance among the uneducated 
classes. The true Fatimide scholars had retired into seclusion, 
and a body of ecclesiastics strongly imbued with national pre¬ 
dilection* and prejudices had sprung up to maintain the people 
in ignorance. Mulla Sadra had thus to contend against a clergy 
as tenacious of their rights as those of Christendom, and as 
ready to take offence at the slightest approach to an attack on 
their' preserve of orthodoxy. But Mulla Sadra wa* gifted with 
great perseverance and tact, and succeeded after considerable 
difficulty iu reviving the study of philosophy and science. 
Usfllfcm came to the front once more. I ts philosophical counter¬ 
part, Mu‘tazilaism, is unquestionably the most rationalistic and 
liberal phase of Islim. In its liberalism, in its sympathy with 
all phases of human thought, its grand hopefulness and ex¬ 
pansiveness, it represents the ideas of the philosophers of the 
House of Mohammed who reflected the thoughts of the Master, 
t Mult* S»dr» flourished in the reign of Shall AbbAs If, 
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The political factions whicli liave hitherto kept the Shiahs 
divided among themselves arc disappearing, and the rest of the 
sects arc fast merging into the lsna-'Asharias. flic Shiahs 
of Persia. Arabia. West Africa, and India belong for the most 
part to this sect. Isnd-‘Ashariaivtn has thus become synony¬ 
mous with Shiahism. 

Like tlie Akhbaris. the Sunnis base their doctrines uu the 
entirety of the traditions. But they differ from them in accept¬ 
ing such only of the traditions as can stand the test of certain 
rules of criticism peculiar to their school. In this they approach 
the Usillis. They regard the concordant decisions ol the 
successive Caliphs and of the general assemblies (Ijmd -ul- 
Umtnaf) as supplementing the Koranic rules and regulations, 
and as almost equal in authority to them. 

The Sunnis an* divided into several sub-sects, each differing 
from the otlicr on various points of dogma and doctrine. These 
minor sectarian differences haw often given rise to great 
bitterness and persecutions. In the main, however, they sue 
agreed on the fundamental bases of their doctrines and laws, 
deriving them from four unvarying sources, viz.(i) The 
Koran ; (2) The Hadis or Sunnai (traditions handed down from 
the Prophet); (3) The Ijmd'-ul-Ummat (concordance among 
the followers) ; anil (4) The KiyAs (private judgment). The 
Hadis (pi. . 4 Addis) embraces (a) all the words, counsels, and 
oral precepts of the Prophet (AW); ( b ) his actions, his works, 
and daily practice ( Fi’t); ( c) and his silence (Takrlr), implying 
a tacit approbation on bis part of any individual act committed 
bv His disciples. The rules deduced from these subsidiary 
sources vary considerably in respect of the degree of authority 
which is attached to them. If the rules, or traditional precepts, 
are of public and universal notoriety (AhdJU-i-Sfutavdiireh), 
they are regarded as absolutely authentic and decisive H the 
traditions, though known publicly by a great majority of 
people, do not possess the character of universal notoriety, they 
are designated Ahddts-i-Mushhdra. and stand next in rank to 
IJic Ahddis-i-MiUaudiireh \ whilst the Akhbdr-i-wdhiJ, which 
depend for tlieir authenticity upon the authority of isolated 
individuals, have little or no value attached to them. Thus 
every tradition purjxirting to be handed down by the con- 
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temporaries and companions of the Prophet, regardless of their 
actual relationship to him, is considered to be authentic and 
genuine, provided certain arbitrary conditions framed with the 
view of testing the value of personal testimony are complied 
with. The expression Ijmd'-ul-Vmmat implies general con¬ 
cordance. Under this collective name are included all the 
apostolic laws, the explanations, glosses, and decisions of the 
leading disciples of the Prophet, especially of the first four 
Caliphs (the Khulafdi Rdskidin), on theological, civil, and 
criminal matters. 

Since the eighth century of the Christian era. however, all 
these sources ol law and doctrine have been relegated to the 
domain of oblivion. And each sect has followed blindly its 
own doctors in the interpretation of the law and the exposition 
of doctrines. This is called TaJtlld. No man is considered 
" orthodox " unless he conforms to the doctrines of one or 
the other of the principal doctors. 

The four most important persuasions or sects 1 among the 
Sunnis arc designated Hanafi, Shafc‘ 1 , MAliki, and Haubali, 
after their respective founders. 

Abu Manila,* who gave his name to the first school, was bom 
in the year 80 of the Hegira, during the reign of Abdul Malik 
ibn MerwAn He was educated in the Shiah school of law. and 
received his first instructions in jurisprudence from ImAm 
Ja'far as-SAdik. and heard traditions front Abu Alidullah ibn 
al-Mubarak and HAmid ibn Sulaimin Abtl Hanlfa often 
quotes the great Shiah ImSm as his authority. On his return 
to his native city of Kufa, though he continued to remain a 
zealous and consistent partisan of the house of Ali. he seceded 
from the Shinli school of law and founded a system of his own. 
diverging completely in many important points from the 
doctrines of the Shiahs; and yet, so close ts the resemblance 
between his exposition of the law and their views, that there is 
no reason for doubt as to the source from which he derived his 
original inspiration. The latitude which he allows to private 
judgment in the interpretation of the law seems to be unques¬ 
tionably a reflex of tbe opinions of the Fatimidc doctors. He 

> Called the MuiMb+tU'*. 

* Abft Hanlfa an-No'iiian ibn Th&bit (A.C- 699-7O9), 
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bi called by his followers the l mdm-uJ-Na'agm (the grout I in Am). 
He died in the year A.11. 150. Tlic doctrines taught by him arc 
in force among the major portion of the Indian Musulmans. 
among the Afghans. Turkomans, almost all f cntral Avian 
Moslems, the Turks, and the Egyptians His school owns b> 

far the largest number of followers. 

The founder of the second school was (Abu Abdullah) Malik 
ibn Anas, who died in the year a.h. 179. »n th * Caliphate 0! 

” ShAfe^I wiftlfc originator of the third school. He was torn 
at Ghana in Syria, in the same year in which AbA Hanlfa died. 
He died in Egypt »n the year A.H. 204 (a.C. 8r J ) ; 

Caliphate of MAmAn. He was a contemporary of the Humid 
IrnAm Ali ibn MAsa ar-RizA. ShAfeTs doctrines are gencraUy 
followed in Northern Africa, partially in Egypt, m Southern 
Arabia, and the Malayan Peninsula. and among the Musulmans 
of Ceylon. His followers are also to be found among the 

Borahs ‘ of the Bombay Presidency. 

The fourth school was originated by Ibn-Hanbal. He 
flourished during the reigns of MAmAn and his 
sim b'illah. These two CaUphs were Mu-tardas. ^H^bal s 
extreme fanaticism, and the persistency with which he tried to 
inflame the bigotry of the masses against the sovereigns. brought 
him into trouble with the rulers. He died in the odour of grea 
ITcIuj in .iK Vcar*,, .4.. Ibn-Hanbaland 
an; nspomiblc lor the ill-success of Mimun in »«»**&«** 
Mu'tazila doctrines throughout the empire, and for the fr q 
outbursts of persecution which deluged the Mohammedan 
with the blood of Moslems. 

I have in another place * described the legal differuices 
of the various Sunni schools; their doctnnal .hvergences 
run into the minutiae of the ceremonials of worship. ^neces¬ 
sary to detail in a work intended for the general stuilcn • 
It may be said, however, that the Hanbalitcs were the tn«M 
pronounced anthropomorphists. To them God was * being 
in the similitude of man enthroned m heaven. Among 
the other sects the conceptions varied considerably according 

» The»c Bormht »r. partly Shlfol* mil partly Ibma ilU. ol tho Egyptian ^ 
»** Mohamronian l-“ w " 
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to Uic age and the people. Anthropomorphism was, how¬ 
ever, the predominating element There is no doubt that 
Itaftaffero was originally the most liberal of these sects, 
whilst Shufe'fcm and Maliklsm were both exclusive and 
harsh in their sympathies and ideas. With the advance 
of time, and as despotism fixed itself upon the habits and 
customs of the people, and the Caliph or sovereign became the 
arbiter of their fate without check or hindrance from juris¬ 
consult or legist, patristicism took hold of the mind of all classes 
of society. The enunciations of the Fathers of the Church 
became law. The Hanafis. who styled themselves, and were 
styled by their brethren of the rival schools. aM-ur-rat w'at 
kiyjs, " people of judgment and analogy." in contradistinction 
to the others, who were called ahl-ui-hatHi, traditionists par 
excellence, have long ceased to exercise their judgment in 
the domains of law or doctrine. What has been laid down 
by the Fathers is unchangeable, and beyond the range of 
discussion. The Faith may be carried to the land of the 
Esquimaux, but it must go with rules framed for the guidance 
of Ir&kians ! 

Patristicism lias thus destroyed all hope of development 
in the Sunni fold. But its endcavoms to ensure uniformity 
of faith and practice have led within the List hundred years to 
two notable revolts within the bosom of the Sunni Church. 
WahAbism. wliich made its appearance at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, derived its breath from the Desert. 
Ghair-mukallidism springs from the innermost recesses of 
tbr human heart, seeking an escape from the strait-laced 
Pharisaism of the established Church. The Ghair-mukalliJ is 
a non-conformist, though he has been wrongly and unjustly 
confounded with the Wahftbb. He is undoubtedly more 
pliilosophical and rationalistic than the followers of the other 
denominations of Sunnism. Narrow, no doubt, admittedly 
limited and unsympathetic in its scope, Chair-Mukalitdism is 
nevertheless the one movement in the Sunni Church which 
contains great promise for the future. 

Die dispute wliich uslurred in tlie Reformation in Europe lias 
already commenced among the Hanafis, and is sure before long 
to make itself felt among all sects and schools of Moslems. 
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Does the translation of the Koran stand on the same footing 
as the Arabic Koran ; arc prayers offered in the vulgar tongue, 
in the tongue of the worshipper ignorant of Arabic, as men 
torious as those offered in the language of Hijaz—such are the 
questions which are now agitating the Moslem world tn India. 
The controversy has already caused much bitterness and given 
rise to a few anathemas on the side of the orthodox, and the 
reformers may well be congratulated that the movement whidi 
they have set on foot is conducted under a neutral Government. 
To the old pica, which vested interests have always urged 
against every innovation, the leaders of the reform answer by 
asking. Is Arabic the sole language which God understands . 

If not, what is the purpose of the prayer instituted by the 
Prophet ? If it Is to bring the worshipper nearer to God, and to 
purify and ennoble his heart, then how can he feel the elevating 
effect of prayer if he only mumbles what he cannot understand . 
From reason they appeal to the example of the Propliet. who 
allowed his Persian converts to offer their prayers in their own 
tongue.* This movement, still unknown to Europeans, con¬ 
tains the germ of great development. It is the beginning 
of the Reformation. Hitherto the theologians of Islim. like 
the Christian clergy in the Middle Ages, have exercised, through 
the knowledge of a language not known to the masses or the 
sovereigns, a dominating influence. Once the principle for 
which the reformers are working is accepted, the prescriptions 
framed in the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian era, 
for people utterly apart from the culture and civilisation of 
the present day, will have to be understood and explained with 
the light of a thousand years. 

Khavdrijism has been often regarded as a blanch of Sunnism, 
though in reality it came into existence long before the founda¬ 
tions of the Sunni Church were laid. The refractory troops 
who had forced the Caliph Ah to abandon the fruits of the 
well-earned victory at SifRn. and who afterwards rose in arms 
against him at Nalirwin, were the first to receive the name of 
Khaudnj (deserters or rebels). Shahrist&ni has given a very 
lucid account of this insurrection. These were the men who 
were most eager in referring to arbitration the dispute of the 

1 See miiU p. 186. 
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arch-rebel Mu'Awiyah with the Caliph. Tlicy had forced Upon 
their chief, against his own judgment, Abil Musi as the repre- 
x-ntativc of the House of Mohammed ; but no sooner had the 
terms been settled than these soldier-theologians, these 
Covenanters of IslAm, fell into a hot controversy amongst 
themselves about the sinfulness of submitting any cause to 
human judgment In order to prevent the spectacle of Moslems 
slaughtering each other in tlic presence of the enemy, All retired 
to Kfffa with the greater part of his army, leaving a small 
detachment at Dftmat ul-jandal to await the result of the 
arbitration. The rebels to the number of twelve thousand 
deserted the Caliph at Kuta, and. retiring to Nahrwin, took 
up a formidable position from which they threatened the 
Caliphate. With the repugnance to shed blood which was ever 
the distinguishing trait in Ali’s character, he besought them 
repeatedly to return to their allegiance. In reply they 
threatened him with death. Unman patience could not bear 
this contumacy longer. They were attacked and defeated in 
two successive battles. A few of the rebels escaped, says 
Shahrfet&ni, and betaking themselves to al-Bahrain, that 
harbour of refuge for all the free lances of Islam, spread their 
noxious doctrines among the wild inhabitants of that tract. 
They reappeared in the time oi Abdul Malik, who drove them 
back into their fastnesses in al-Ahsa and al-Baltrain. They 
issued again under Merwan II., and spread themselves in 
Yemen, Hijaz, and the Irik. They were attacked and defeated, 
and forced to take refuge in Oman, where they have remained 
settled ever since. Under the Abbasides they spread their 
doctrines among the Berbers of Africa, whom they raised 
repeatedly against the Pontiffs ol Bagdad The Khawarij are 
the Calvinists of Islim. Their doctrines are gloomy and 
morose, hard and fanatical. Tlicy arc strict predestinarians. 
They do not accept the Intimate of any of the Caliphs after 
Omar, their own chiefs being, according to tlicm, the lawful 
Iraims. They differ from the other Sunnis, in maintaining that 
it is not requisite for a person to be either a Koreishite or a free 
man for election as Im&m of the Moslems. Slaves and nun- 
Koreishites were eligible for the ImAmatc equally with Kor- 
cishitcs and free men. According to Shahristini, the Kluwirij 
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are divided into six groups, the most important of whom are 
the Azdrika (the followers of Abu RftsUd Na(6 ibn Azrak) ; 
the lbddhia (the follower* of Abdullah ibn Il>adh, who appeared 
in the reign of Mcrwan II.. the last of the Ommeyyades) ; 
the Nejdat Azina (the followers of Nejdat ibn ‘Amir) ; the 
Ajdrida (of Abdul Karim bin ‘Ajnid); and the Su/dmx 
Ziadia. 

Of these, the Axdrika are the most fanatical, exclusive, ami 
narrow. According to them, ever)’ sect besides their own is 
doomed to perdition, and ought to be forcibly converted or 
ruthlessly destroyed. No mercy ought to be shown to any 
infidel or Mushrik (an expansive term, including Moslems, 
Christians, and Jews). To them every sin is of the same 
degree: murder, fornication, intoxication, smoking, all are 
damning offences against religion. Whilst tire other Moslems. 
Shiah as well as Sunni, hold that every child is l»m into Ore 
world in the faith of IslAtn. 1 and remains so until perverted by 
education, the Azraki declares that the child of an infidel is 
an infidel. The orthodox Christian maintains that every child 
who is not baptized is doomed to perdition : the Khflriji, like 
the Christian, declares that every child who has not pronounced 
the formula of the Faith is beyond the pale of salvation. The 
Axdrika were destroyed by Hajj&j ibn Yusuf; but their 
sanguinary, fierce, and merciless doctrines found expression 
nine centuries later in WahSblsm. 

The lbddhia were decidedly less fanatical. They were, for 
the most part, settled in Oman, and arc still to be found in the 
principality of Muscat. The drdrifta, and afterwards the 
Wahabis, were at deadly feud with the Ibddhias. 

According to them, the general body of Moslems are un¬ 
believers, but not Mushrik (polytheists), and that consequently 
they can intermarry with them. They differ from the Axdrika 
in this and in other respects They accept the evidence ol 
Moslems against their people ; hold that the raking of the goods 
of the Moslems except in time of war. is unlawful, and " pro¬ 
nounce no opinion," says Shahristini, " on the infidelity of the 
children of infidels "; but they agree with their bretliren, the 
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izdrtka, in denouncing and anathematising the chief com¬ 
panion^ of the Prophet (llicr . I *hdb~i‘K*b4r). 

The Ik&ihiai have held Oman until now. Sore pressed by 
the Wahabis, they have succeeded in maintaining their power 
on the coast of Eastern Arabia, but they seem to be fast merging 
into the general body of Sunnis. 

Die Wahabis have been depicted in rather favourable colours 
by Mr. Palgrave, in liis Travels in Central Arabia, but, in fact, 
they are the direct descendants of the Az&rika, who. after 
their defeat by Hajj&j ibn Yusuf, had taken refuge in the 
recesses of Central Arabia. Abdul Wah&b’t doctrines bear the 
closest resemblance to those held so fiercely by the followers of 
NAfe ibn al-Azrak. Like them, the WahAbis designate all 
other Moslems as unbelievers, and permit their despoilment 
and enslavement. However commendable their revolt against 
the antliropolatrous usages in vogue among the modern 
Moslems, their views of religion and divine government, like 
those of the Ikhwdn of the present day in Ncjd. are intensely 
morose and Calvinistic, and in absolute conflict with progress 
and development. 

tiAbism, which made its appearance in Persia in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, has been represented in widely 
divergent colours. According to the Moslem authorities, it is 
nuthing but a new form of Mozdakism, an Eastern socialistic 
comm unis m. Its mixed gatherings of men and women are 
regarded in the same light as the ancient Agaptr of the primitive 
Christians were considered by the followers of the older faiths 
On the other hand, a European scholar 1 of great research and 
learning, who has studied the religious literature of the BAbls. 
and mixed familiarly with them, represents BAbism as the 
latest expression of an eclectic evolution growing out of the 
innate pantheism of the Iranian mind. 

During the reign of Mohammed Sliali,* the hypocrisy and 
vices of the national clergy, says this writer, had readied 
such a pitch that a change was inevitable. The political 
and social condition of the people was deplorable. In this 

1 Gobmcau 

’ The third Kajar King ot Persia who amended the throne on the death 
oi hUgraadlAlber, Fathi All Shah 
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state of affairs a young Mullali of Shiniz, Mirza Ali Mo¬ 
hammed, supposed to be a Fatimidc by descent, who liad 
studied niur.li, had travelled a great deal and made the 
pilgrimage to the holy cities, and had for many years resided 
in Arabia and Syria, began to preach a social and moral 
reform. He denounced the hypocrisy of the ordinary mullahs, 
and their reception of the most doubtful traditions to justify 
practices condemned by Islim. His words struck a sym¬ 
pathetic chord in minds already prepared for the reception of 
liis views, and evoked extraordinary enthusiasm, He obtained 
numerous disciples, among them a young lady of Kazwln, 
whose learning and eloquence supplied a powerful support to 
his cause. She is venerated now as Kurrat-ul-Ayn, " Light of 
the Eyes." Mirza Ah Mohammed, cither carried away by the 
enthusiasm of his followers, or unhinged by his own exaltation, 
in a fit of pantheistical insanity, assumed the title of tifib 
Hazrat-i~d'ala , and styled himself a part of the Uivinity, Ills 
followers rose in arms against the constituted authorities and 
failed. The fanaticism of the clergy and political expediency 
gave rise to a persecution, for which even Gobineau thinks the 
BAbis were primarily responsible. Tlie Bfib was killed with 
most of Iris prominent disciples. But his teachings have 
survived. His social precepts arc said by Gobineau to be 
much in advance of the received doctrines. He attached great 
importance to the marriage-relations, and during the con¬ 
tinuance of the first marriage he allowed the taking of a second 
wife only under certain conditions. He absolutely interdicted 
concubinage, forbade divorce, and allowed the appearance of 
women in public. The custom of seclusion, as Gobineau justly 
observes, creates infinite disorders, and exercises a pernicious 
influence on the early education of children. The usage itself 
does not depend on any religious prescription, it is simply a 
convenience. The ancient kings of Persia observed it as a sign 
of gnuidcur, and the Moslem sovereigns and chiefs imitated 
their example, and adopted the custom Among the Arabs 
the women of the tribes are perfectly free to move about as 
they wish. The ladies of the Prophet's family conversed with 
the disciples, received their visits, and often shared in the 
repasts of the men. Mirza Ah Mohammed therefore, says 
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(iobine.ui, made no innovation in endeavouring to free women 
from the bondage of .1 mischievous custom. His religious 
doctrines are essentially pantheistic, and his code of morals, 
far from being lax. is strict and rigid.' 

Some Moslem writers have divided the religious sects into 
two comprehensive groups, viz. the Ahl-ul-bitin, the Intui- 
tionalis.lt, and the Ahl-uz-:dhir, thou who look into the meaning 0/ 
precepts, and those who look only to the literal sense. The Aht-ut - 
bdtin, however, must not be confounded with the Bat inis. 
The Ahl-ul-bdtin include the mystical Slifts, the philosophical 
mutakallimtn, and the Idealists in general. " all those," to use 
the words of ZamakhshaiTs comment, “ who strive to implant 
in their hearts the roots of divine perfection," who strive and 
struggle to attain the highest standard of human excellence, 
and who. whilst conforming to the prescriptions of the law, 
perceive in them the divine intent to promote concord and 
harmony among the races of the earth, peace and goodwill 
among mankind.' 

' The n»u#t recent account o! this remarkable religious movement, trom 
the BAbl point of view. Is to be found in Protestor E. G. Browne's Sew Hiiiory 
of ik* Ri6. which purports to be a translation ot a BAbi work cadet) TMkk-i- 
JodlA Professor Browne's Introduction is extremely inter siting From the 
rjfrfkk one can picture the fascinating personality ot Kurral ul 'Ayn ; sec 
Appendix III. This great scholar lias riven to the world In his new work, 
i.ullod M out mil (o* Ilk* Study of tk* Bit* Utltfton, considerable additional 
information regarding its development and diffusion lUhAiuu. its latest 
phase, which flourishes chiefly In the United States of America, appears to 
have largely assimilated the doctrines ot Christian Science. 

' See Ron, chip. xi. 
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W E have already referred to the Arabian Prophet's 
devotion to knowledge and science as distinguishing 
him from all other Teachers, and bringing him into 
the closest affinity with the modem world of thought. Medina, 
the seat of the theocratic commonwealth of Islam, had, after 
the fall of Mecca, become the centre of attraction, not to the 
hosts of Arabia only, but also to inquirers from abroad. Here 
flocked the Persian, the Greek, the Syrian, the Iralrian, and 
African of diverse hues and nationalities from the north and 
the west. Some, no doubt, came from curiosity, but most 
came to seek knowledge and to listen to the words of the Prophet 
of Isllm. He preached of the value of knowledge : " Acquire 
knowledge, because Ire who acquires it in the way of the Lord 
performs an act of piety ; who speaks of it, praises the Lord ; 
who seeks it, adores God : who dispenses instruction in it, 
bestows alms ; and who imparts it to its fitting objects, per¬ 
forms an act of devotion to God. Knowledge enables its 
possessor to distinguish what is forbidden from what is not: 
it lights the way to Heaven ; it is our friend in the desert, our 
society in solitude, our companion when bereft of friends ; it 
guides us to happiness ; it sustains us in misery: it is our 
ornament in the company of friends ; it serves as an armour 

* Tl>« tnuniatkm ol this HaJit is givon in the text : " Acquiie 

etc." 
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against our enemies. With knowledge, the servant of God 
rises to the heights of goodness and to a noble position, 
ussodates with sovereigns in this world, and attains to the 
perfection ol lvappiuess in the next." 1 

He would alien say, " the ink of the scholar is more holy 
tlun the blood of the martyr " ; and repeatedly impress on his 
disciples the necessity of seeking for knowledge " even unto 
China." * *' He who leaves his home in search ol knowledge, 
walks in the path of God." " He who travels in search of 
knowledge, to him God shows the way to paradise. * 

Die Koran itself bears testimony to the supreme value of 
learning and science. Commenting on the Surat-ul-'alak.* 
Zamakhshari thus explains the meaning of the Koranic words : 

" Gnd taught human beings that which they did not know, and 
this testifieth to the greatness of His beneficence, for He has 
given to His servants knowledge of that which they did not 
know. And He has brought them out of the darkness ol 
ignorance to the light of knowledge, and made them aware of 
the inestimable blessings of the knowledge of writing, for gTeat 
benefits accrue therefrom which God alone compasseth; and 
without the knowledge of writing no other knowledge 
could be comprehended, nor the sciences placed witliin bounds, 
nor the history of the ancients be acquired and their sayings 
lie recorded, nor the revealed books be written; and if that 
knowledge did not exist, the affairs of religion and the world. 
Li^fi j xy*i. could not be regulated." 

Up to the time of the Islfimic Dispensation, the Arab world, 
properly so called, restricted within the Peninsula of Arabia 
and some outlying tracts to the north-west and the north-east, 
had shown no signs of intellectual growth. Poetry, oratory, 
and judicial astrology formed the favourite objects of pursuit 
among the pre-hlftmic Arabs. Science and literature pos¬ 
sessed no votaries. But the words of the Proplwt gave a new 
impulse to the awakened energies of the race. Even within 

• Tradition from the BiMr-ul-Anvir of Mull* B<Udr ibu Mohammed Taki 
J atafHH. vot i. chap on Knowledge, handed down by the I mini Jafar 
aa SAdik. also quoted from Mu'lt tbn-Jabal tn the JUmlMra/, (hap. Iv . also 
in the K**k) Ht Zunin of ft&j* Khalifa, Floegd* ed p. 44. 

• KMii uth-SkariMi. * J* ml ' 

• Koran. »ura xcvL ; »*e also other earaa 
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lib lifetime was formed the nucleus of an educational institution, 
which in after years grew into universities at Bagdad and 
Salerno, at Cairo and Cordova. Here preached the Master 
himself on the cultivation of a holy spirit : " One hour's 
meditation on the work of the Creator [in a devout spiritj is 
better than seventy years of prayer.' * “ To listen to the 

instructions of science and learning for one hour is more men- 
toiious than attending the funerals of a thousand martyrs, 
more meritorious than standing up in prayer for a thousand 
nights ;" “ To the student who goes forth in quest of know¬ 
ledge, God will allot a high place in the mansions of bliss ; every 
step he takes is blessed, and every lesson he receives has its 
reward ; " " The seeker of knowledge will be greeted in Heaven 
with a welcome from the angels ; " "to listen to the words of 
the learned, and to instil into the heart the lessons of science, 
is better than religious exercises, . . . better tlian emancipating 
a hundred slaves j" " Him who favours learning and the 
learned, God will favour in the next world ; " "He who honours 
the learned honours me." Ah lectured on branches of learning 
most suited to the wants of the infant commonwealth. Among 
his recorded sayings arc the following : " Eminence in science 
is the highest of honours;” "He dies not who gives life to 
learning ; " " The greatest ornament of a man is erudition.” 

Naturally such sentiments on the part of the Master and the 
cliief of the Disciples gave rise to a liberal policy, and animated 
nil classes with a desire for learning. The art of Kiltie writing, 
which had just been acquired by a disciple at Hlra, furthered 
the primitive development of the Moslems. It was. however, 
pre-eminently an age of earnestness and faith, marked by the 
uprise of the soul against the domination of aimless, lifeless 
philosophy. The practice of religion, the conservation ol a 
devotional spirit, and the special cultivation of those branches 
of learning which were of practical value in the battle of every- 
dav life, were the primary objects of the Moslem s attention 

The age of speculation was soon to commence ; its germs were 
contained in the positive precepts of the Master ; and even 
whilst he was working, the scholarly Disciple was thinking 
The Master had himself declared that whosoever desired to 

1 Jimi' nl-AiUtAt. 
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realise the spirit of his teachings must listen to the words of the 
Scholar 1 Who more able to grasp the meaning of the Master s 
words than All. the beloved friend, tlic trusted D.sc.ple the. 
devoted cousin and son ? The gentle, calm teachings instilled 
in early life into the young mind bore their fruit. 

In spite of the npheaval of the Arab rare under the early 
Caliplts, literature and arts were by no means neglected m the 
metropolis of primitive Isl&m. AU and Ibn Abbis. his cousin, 
gave public lectures on poetry, grammar, history, and mathe¬ 
matics ; others taught the art of recitation or elocution . 
whilst some gave lessons in caligraphy,—in ancient times an 

invaluable branch of knowledge. 

On Osman’s tragical death the Scholar was called by the 
voice of the people to the helm of the State. During hu> retire¬ 
ment Ali had devoted himself to the study of the Master s 
precepts by the light of reason. " But for his assassination, 
to quote the language of a French historian. ' the Modem 
world might have witnessed the realisation of the 1 in pile t s 
teachings, in the actual amalgamation of Reason with Law, 
and in the impersonation of the first principle; of true philosophy 
in positive action." The same passionate devotion to know¬ 
ledge and learning which distinguished Mohammed, breathed 
in everv word of his Disciple. With a liberality of mind-far 
beyond that of the age in which he lived—was joined a sincere 
devoutness of spirit and earnestness of faith. His sermons, 
faithfully presened by one of his descendants, and his litanies 
or psalms, portray a devout uploolcing toward the Source of 
All Good and an unbounded faitll In humanity. The accession 
of the Ommeyyades to tlic ruleiship of Dlim was a blow to 
the progress of knowledge and liberalism in the Moslem world. 
Tlieir stormv reigns left the nation little leisure to devote to 
tlie gentler pursuits of science: and to tins, among the 
sovereigns, was joined a characteristic idolatry of the past 
Tlieir thoughts were engrossed by war and politics. During 
the comparatively long rule of a century, the House of 

1 fb.fl 
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Ommeyya produced only one man tic voted to the cultivation 
of letters; and this man was Abu HAshim KhAlid ibn Yezld. 

the philosopher of the Merwantan family." • as he lias been 
called, who was set aside from the succession on account of his 
learning. 

The jealous suspicion and the untiring animosity of the 
children of Abu Sufian and Hind had obliged the descendants 
of the Prophet to live a life of humble retirement. " In the 
night of misery and unhappiness " they followed truly and 
faithfully the precepts of their ancestor, and found consolation 
in intellectual pursuits. Their ardent love of knowledge, their 
passionate devotion to the cause of humanity.—their spirit 
looking upwards far above the literalness of common interpreta¬ 
tions of the law.—show the spirituality and expansiveness of 
IslAm.* The definition by the ImAm Ja'far as-SAdik of sciences 
or knowledge gives some idea of their faith in the progress of 
man : *' The enlightenment of the heart is its essence ; Truth 
its principal object; Inspiration, its guide; Reason, its 
accepter ; God. its inspirer ; and the words of man its uttcrer." * 

Surrounded by men whom love, devotion, and sympathy 
with their patience had gathered around them, the early 
descendants of the Prophet were naturally more or less in¬ 
fluenced by tlte varied ideas of their followers. Yet their 
philosophy never sinks to that war of words without life and 
without earnestness which characterised the schools of Athens 
or Alexandria under the Ptolemies. 

But though literature and philosophy were at a discount 
among the rulers, the example of the ImAm* naturally exorcised 
no small influence on the intellectual activity of the Arabs and 
the subject races. Whilst the Ommeyyadcs discouraged the 
peaceful pursuits of the mind, the children of FAtiina. with 
remarkable liberalism, favoured learning. They tvere not 

* Mikkiu-t-'ulim of Moulvi Syed Kciiraal All. Thin Iramed pcbolat wa» 
neatly lorty year* curator of the I mam ban at Haughty. 

'See Oip HadUilkhla], from the ImAin All bin M0<a nr-Rara. repotlc<l 
by Mtifand bin-Omar Joufi. Btkdt ul-.invit. 

* Tirikk ul-Hukamd, by Jamil uildln al-Kiiti, founded upon another work 
boonru} the Mm* name, by SbihAb ud <lln Suhrwardi; ShiUib ud-dtn wa< a 
Plntontrt— an I«br&ld—an kicalnt. and wae condemned and put to dmth by 
the orthodox svimd in the reign of Sahulin't v>n Compare the lint Kkidba 
of the Sak/-ul-tiaUfka>, and the tradition* on knowledge in the Blkdr ml A evd> 
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devoted to the past,—the vilaf was not thoir guide. With 
the Master's precepts to light their path, they kept in view the 
development of humanity, and devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of science and learning in all its brandies. Like 
the Master and the early Caliplis. the " Philosophers of the 
House of Mohammed " * received with distinction the learned 
men whom the fanatical persecution of Justinian’s successors 
drove for refuge into foreign lands. The academies of philo¬ 
sophy and medicine, founded by the Nestorians at Ed ess a and 
Nfcibts, had been broken up ; its professors and students were 
refugees in Persia and Arabia. Many betook themselves—as 
their predecessors had done before, in the time of the Prophet 
and the Caliph Abu Rakr—to Medina, which, after its sack by 
the Ommcvyades, had again gathered round Ja'far as-Sitdik 
a galaxy of talented scholars. The concourse of many and 
varied minds in the City of the Prophet gave an impetus to the 
cultivation of science and literature among the Moslems. From 
Medina a stream of unusual intellectual activity flowed towards 
Damascus. Situated on the northern confines of the Arabian 
Desert, along the trade-route from Mecca and Medina to Syria. 
Damascus had been associated from ancient times with the 
O mm cvyades; and the Syrian Arabs were closely allied by 
interest and kinship to the family whom they had assisted to 
elevate to tlie rulership of IslfLm. The Ommcyyades had 
naturally fixed upon this city as the seat of tlicir empire ; and 
though shunned with horror by the devout Moslems, it formed 
the gathering place for the representatives of the many races 
who had come under the sway of Islikni. The controversies of 
Greek and Saracen furnished a strong incentive to the study of 
dinW ti/s; and Greek philosophy : anti the invention of the 
diacritical and vowel points furthered the cultivation of 
grammar and philology. At this time flourished two Christian 
writers of note, who, fleeing before their orthodox persecutors, 
had taken shelter in Damascus. These were Johannes Damns- 
ccnus and Thcodorus Abucara. Their polemical writings 
against the Moslems, their rationalistic and philosophical 
disputes with thoir own orthodox brethren, joined to the 
influence ol the Mcdinite school, which flourished under 

> Stikktu-iS-'Viim. 
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Mohammed al-Bakir andja’far os-SAdik, soon led to the growth 
of philosophical tendencies among the Saracens. For centimes 
Greek philosophy had been known to the Persians and the 
Arabs ; the Nestorians had spread themselves m the dominions 
of the Chosroes since the beginning of Justinian's reign, but it 
was not until all the varied elements had been fused into an 
organic whole by Islam that Greek science and culture exercised 
any real effect on the intellectual development of Western Asia. 
It was towards the close of the Ommcyyadc rule that several 
Moslem thinkers came into prominence, whose lectures on 
subjects then uppermost in the minds of the people attracted 
great attention. And their ideas and conceptions materially 
moulded the thoughts of succeeding generations. 

It was in the second century, however, that the literary and 
scientific activity of the Moslems commenced in earnest, and 
the chief impulse to this was given by the settlement of the 
Arabs in towns. Hitherto they had lived in camps isolated 
from the races they had subjugated. Osman had laid a pro¬ 
hibition on their acquiring lands in the conquered countries, 
or contracting marriages with the subject nations. The object 
of this policy was apparent : it has its parallel in the history 
of all nations, ancient and modem. In British India and in 
French Algeria it is still in force. During the whole period of 
the Ommeyyade rule the Arabs had constituted the dominant 
element,—the aristocratic military caste amongst their subjects 
The majority of them were occupied in warlike pursuits. The 
gentler avocations of learning and science were left to the 
suspected Hftshimi* and the children of the Ansar,—to the 
descendants of All, Abft Bakr, and Omar. The Arabs hud 
carried with them into distant regions the system of clientage 
which had existed in Arabia, as it had existed among the 
Romans, from ancient times. Clientage afforded to the 
subjects protection and consideration ; to the conquerors, 
the additional strength gained by numbers. Thus, both in the 
East and in the West, the leading families allied themselves with 
members of the prominent desert clans, and became the nuuhi' 
or clients, not Jrteimcn, as has been incorrectly supposed, of 
their conquerors. To these clients, besides the Hashimite 
and the children of the Ansar and Muliijirfn, such as had 
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survived the sack of Medina, was left scholarship and the 
cultivation of arts and sciences during the Omincyyadc rule. 
With the rise of the Abbasides commenced a new era. They 
rose to power with the assistance of tlic Persians; and they 
relied for the maintenance of their rule more upon the attach¬ 
ment of the general body of their subjects, than the fickle 
affection of the military colonists of Arabia. Abu’l Abb&s 
Saffah held the reins of government for but two years. His 
brother and successor. al-Mansur. though cruel in his treatment 
of the Fatimides, was a statesman of the fust rank He 
organised the State, established a standing army and a corps 
of police, anti gave firmness and consistency to the system of 
administration. The Arabs had hitherto devoted themselves 
almost exclusively to the profession of arms ; the method of 
government adopted by al-Mansilr gave a new bent to their 
genius. They settled in dries, acquired landed properties, and 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of letters with the some 
ardour which they had displayed in the pursuit of war. 

The ridi and fertile valley of the Euphrates, watered by the 
two great rivers of Western Asia, has, from the most ancient 
times, been the seat of empire and the centre of civilisation. 
It was in this region that Babylon, Ctesiphon. and Seleuria 
had risen successively. Here existed at this epoch Basra and 
Kufa, with their unruly and volatile inhabitants. Basra 
and Kiifa had, from the first conquest of the Moslems, 
formed important centres of commercial activity. The latter 
dty was at one time the scat of government. To Basra 
and Kfifa had come all the active spirits of the East, who 
either could not or would not go to the depraved capital 
ol the Ommeyvades. For the Abbasides. Damascus had not 
only no attraction, but was a place of peril; and the uncertain 
and fickle temperament of the people of Basra and Kula 
made those cities undesirable as the seat of government. Al- 
Manstir cast about for a site for Ids capital, and at last fixed 
upon the locality where Bagdad now stands—a six days' journey 
by river from Basra. 

Bagdad is said to have been a summer retreat of Kesri 
Anushirvin, the famous monarch of Persia, and derived from 
his reputation as a just ruler the name it bears.—the “ Garden 
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of Justice.” With the disappearance of the Persian monarchy 
had disappeared the famous Garden where the Lord of Asia 
dispensed justice to his multitudinous subjects : tradition, 
however, had preserved the name I*hc beautiful site, central 
and salubrious, attracted the eyes of Mansur, and the gloriom 
city of the Caliphs arose, like the sea-goddess issuing from the 
waves, under the magic wand of the foremost architects of the 

day. ... , 

The Bagdad of Mansur was founded in the year 145 01 the 

Hegira on the western bank of the Tigris. Soon, however, 
another city—a new Bagdad—sprang up on the eastern hank 
under the auspices of the heir-apparent, the Prince Imperial ol 
the Caliphate, who alterwarcLs assumed the title ol al-Mohdi. 
This new city vied in the splendour of its structures with the 
beautv and magnificence of the Mansuridi. In the day's of its 
glory, before the destroying hordes of ChengU sweeping over 
Western Asia had engulfed in ruin every vestige of Saracenic 
civilisation, Bagdad presented a beautiJul and imposing 
appearance—a fit capital for the Pontiffs of Isl&m. 

The beauty and splendour of the city, before its sack by the 
Mongols, liave been immortalised in glowing lines by Anwarf- 
raost brilliant of panegyrists :— * 

“ Blessed be the site of Bagdad, seat of learning and art— 
None can point in the world to a city equal to her. 

Her suburbs vie in beauty with the blue vault of h eaven . 
Her dimate in quality equals the life-giving breezes of 
heaven 

Her stones in their brightness rival gems and rubies, 

» For « description ni Ba«dud undo the Abbwidee. »e« iAvrt HuU»t ‘7 
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Her soil in beneficence has the fragrance of the amber, 

The morning breeze has imparted to the earth the freshness 
of Tulut (the tree of Paradise). 

And the winds have concealed in her water the sweetness 
of Kausar (the spring of Eden), 

The banks of the Tigris with their beautiful damsels surpass 
(the city of) Khullakh , 1 

n»c gardens filled with lovely nymphs equal Cashmere. 

And thousands of gondolas on the water. 

Dance and sparkle like sunbeams in the sky.’* 

Its designation of the City oj Peace, Ddr %a-SalAm, was 
derived from a prophecy made by the astronomer-royal Nou- 
bakht, that none of the Caliphs would die within the walls of the 
dtv. and the strange fulfilment of this prognostication in the 
case of thirty-seven Pontiffs. Tire great number of holy men 
who have found their last resting-place within or about its 
walk, and whose tombs are objects of veneration to all Moslems, 
gave to Bagdad the title of Bulwark oj the Holy. Here arc the 
mausoleums of the greatest Imams and the most pious Sheikhs. 
Here reposes the Imam Musa al-Kazim, and here lie buried 
Abil Honlfa, the Sheikhs Junaid, Sliibli, and Abdul Kadir 
GhilAni, the chiefs of the Sufis. 

In the midst of the monuments of the I mints and Sheikhs 
stood those of the Caliplis and their consorts. Of the numerous 
academics, colleges, and schools which filled the city, two 
institutions surpassed all others in importance by their wealth 
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and the numlter of their students. These were the Nizatnidi 
and Mustansariih ; tlie first established in the first half of the 
fifth century of the Hegira by Ntz&m ul-Mulk, the great Vizier 
of Malik Shah, Sultan of the Seljuks ; and the second, built 
two centuries later, by the Caliph Al-Mustansir b' lll&h . 

" It is a remarkable fact,” says the historian of Culture under 
the Caliphs, “ that the sovereign who makes us forget some of 
tltc darker sides of his nature by his moral and mental quaiitio, 
also gave the impetus to the great intellectual movement which 
now commenced in the Islamic world.” 1 It was by Mansurs 
command that literary and scientific works in foreign language* 
were first translated into Arabic. Himself no mean scholar and 
mathematician he had the famous collections of Indian fables 
(the Hitopadesa), the Indian treatise on astronomy called the 
SidJhunta, several works of Aristotle, the Mmagesl of Claudius 
Ptolemv. the books of Euclid, as well as other ancient tircck. 
Byzantine, Persian, and Syrian productions, translated into 
the language of the Arabs. Mas-ddi mentions that no sooner 
were these translations published than they were studied with 
much avidity. Mansflrs successors were not only warm 
patrons of the learned, who flocked to the metropolis from all 
quartets, but were themselves assiduous cultivators of every 
branch of knowledge. Under them the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the Saracens, in other words of the conglomerate races 
of the vast empire which constituted the Caliphate, proceeded 
with wonderful rapidity. 

Each great nation of the world has had its golden age. 
Athens had her Peridean era ; Rome, her Augustan age ; SO, 
too. lmd the Islamic world its epoch of glory'; and we may with 
justice look upon the period which elapsed from the accession 
of Mansur to the death of Mu'tazid-b’illah, with only a brief 
intermission during the reign of Mutawakkil. as an epoch of 
equal, if not of superior greatness and magnificence. Under 
the fust six Abbaside Caliphs, but especially under MAmun. 
the Moslems formed the vanguard of civilisation. The 
Saracenic race by its elastic genius as well as by its central 
position,— with the priceless treasures of dying Greece ami 
Rome on one side, and of Persia on the other, and India and 

* Krrjnrr, CaUar|«a<M<ll( d* i Or unit unUr dt% Ckahftm, wl. li. p- 4IX- 
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China far away sleeping the sleep of ages,—was pre-eminently 
fitted to become the teacher of mankind. Under the inspiring 
influences of the great Prophet, who gave them a axle and a 
nationality, and assisted by tlicir sovereigns, the Saracens 
caught up the lessons of wisdom from the East and the West, 
combined them with the teachings of the Master, and " started 
from soldiers into scholars." " The Arabs." says Humboldt, 
" were admirably situated to act the part of mediators, and to 
influence the nations from the Euphrates to the Guadalquivir 
and Mid-Africa. Their unexampled intellectual activity marks 
a distinct epoch in the history of the world." 

Under the Ommcyyades we see the Moslems passing through 
a period of probation, preparing themselves for the great task 
they were called upon to undertake. Under the Abbasidcs 
wc find them thr repositories of the knowledge of the world. 
Every part of the globe is ransacked by the agents of the Caliphs 
for the hoarded wealth of antiquity ; these are brought to the 
capita), and laid before an admiring and appreciating public, 
Schools and academies spring up in every direction : public 
libraries arc established in every city free to every comer : the 
great philosophers of the ancient world are studied side by side 
with the Koran. Galen, Dioscurides, Thctntstius, Aristotle, 
Plato, Euclid. Ptolemy, and Apollonius receive their due meed 
of appreciation. Die sovereigns themselves assist at literary 
meetings and pliilosophical disquisitions. For the first time in 
the history of humanity a religious and autocratic government 
is observed to ally itself with philosophy, preparing and 
participating in its triumplis. 

Every city in the empire sought to outrival the other in the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences. And governors and 
pmvinrial chiefs tried to emulate the sovereign. Travelling in 
search of knowledge was. according to the precept of the Master, 
a pious duty. From every part of the globe students and 
scholars flocked to Cordova, to Bagdad, and to Cairo to listen 
to the words of the Saracenic sages. Even Cliristians from 
remote comers of Europe attended Moslem colleges. Men who 
became in after-life the heads of the Christian Church.' acquired 
their scholarship from Islamic teachers. Die rise of Cairo 

* Such u Gcrbeti. aftcmmnjt Pope Sylvester II., who studied in Cordova. 
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under al-Muizz li-dln-illih added a spirit of rivalry to the 
patronage of learning on the part of the Caliphs of the Hoilhs 
of AbbSs and Fatima. Al-Muizz was the Mamun of the West 
—tlic Maecenas of Moslem Africa, which then embraced the 
whole of the continent from the eastern coniines of Egypt to 
the shores of the Atlantic and the borders of the Sahara. During 
the reign of al-Muizz and his first three successors, the arts and 
sciences flourished under the especial and loving protection of 
the sovereigns The free university of Cairo, the Ddr-Ail-Nikmii 
—Scientific Institute—established by al-Muizz, " anticipated 
Bacon’s ideal with a fact.” The Idrisides at Fez, and the 
Moorish sovereigns in Spain, outvied each other in the cultiva¬ 
tion of arts and letters, brom the shores of the Atlantic 
eastward to the Indian Ocean, far away even to the Pacific, 
resounded the voice of philosophy and learning, tinder Moslem 
guidance and Moslem inspiration. And when the House of 
Abbas lost its grasp on the empire of the East, the chiefs who 
hold the reins of government in the tracts which at one time 
were tinder the undivided temporal sway of the Caliphs, 
extended the same protection to science and literature as the 
Pontiffs from whom they still derived their title to sovereignty. 
This glorious period lasted, in spite of the triumph of patris- 
ticism and its unconcealed jealousy towards scicutihc and 
philosophical pursuits, until the tall of Bagdad before the 
Tartar hordes. But the wild savages who overturned the 
Caliphate and destroyed civilisation, as soon as they adopted 
Islam, became ardent protectors of learning ! 

What was the condition of learning and science in Christen¬ 
dom at this epoch ? Under Constantine and his orthodox 
successors the /Esdepions were closed for ever; the public 
libraries established by the liberality of the pagan emperors 
were dispersed or destroyed ; learning was " branded as magic 
or punished as treason '*; and philosophy and science were 
exterminated. The ecclesiastical haired against human learn¬ 
ing had found expression in the patristic maxim, “ Ignorance 
is the mother of devotion ; and Pope Gregory the Great, 
the founder of ecclesiastical supremacy, gave effect to this 
obscurantist dogma by expelling from Rome .ill scien titic 
studies, and burning the Palatine Library founded by Augustus 
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Casar. He forbade the study of the ancient writers of Greece 
and Rome. He introduced and sanctified the mytbologic 
Christianity wliich continued for centuries the predominating 
creed of Europe, with its worship of relics and the remains of 
saints. Science and literature were placed under the ban by 
orthodox Christianity, and they succeeded in emancipating 
themselves only when Free Thought had broken down the 
barriers raised by orthodoxy against the progress of the human 
mind. 

Abdullah al-Mamun has been deservedly styled the Augustus 
of tlie Arabs. " He was not ignorant that they are the elect 
of God, his best anil most useful servants, whose lives are 
devoted to the improvement of their rational faculties . . that 
the teachers of wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators 
of the wotld." 1 

Mamun was followed by a brilliant succession of princes who 
continued his work. Under him and his successors, the prin¬ 
cipal distinguishing feature of the school of Bagdad was a true 
and strongly marked scientific spirit, which dominated over all 
its achievements. The deductive method, hitherto proudly 
regarded as the invention and sole monopoly of mcxlem Europe, 
was perfectly understood by the Moslems " Marching from 
tlie known to the unknown, the school of Bagdad rendered to 
itself an exact account of the phenomena for the purpose of 
rising from the effect to the cause, accepting only what had 
been demonstrated by experience : such were the principles 
taught by the (Moslem) masters." *' Tlie Arabs of the ninth 
century,** continues the author we are quoting. *' were in the 
possession of that fecund method which was to become long 
afterwards, in the iiands of the modems, the instrument of 
their most beautiful discoveries." 

Volumes would be required to enumerate the host of scientific 
and learned men who flourished about this epoch, all of whom 
have, in some way or other, left their mark on the history of 
progress. Moshallah and Ahmed ibn Mohammed al-Nehl- 
vendi, tiie most ancient of the Arab astronomers, lived in the 
reign of Mansfir. The former. who has been called the Phoenix 
of his time by Abu'l Faraj. wrote several valuable treatises on 

* Abu'l Fataj. 
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the astrolabe and the annillary sphere, and the nature and 
movements of celestial bodies—works which still evoke the 
admiration of scientists. Ahmed al-Nehavcndi wrote from bl¬ 
own observations an astronomical table, al-Muslamal, which 
formed a decided advance upon the notions of both the Greeks 
and the Hindus. Under M3mun. the Almagest of Ptolemy was 
re-translated, and the Verified Tables prepared by famous 
astronomers like Send ibn Ali, Yahya ibn Abi-Mansur. and 
Kh&iid ibn Abdul Malik. Their observations connected with 
the equinoxes, the eclipses, the apparitions of the comets, and 
other celestial phenomena, were valuable in the extreme, and 
added greatly to human knowledge. 

Mohammed ibn MQsa al-Khwirizmi made a new translation, 
under the order, of MflmOn, of the Siddhanta. or the Indian 
Tables, with notes and observations. Al-Kindi wrote two 
hundred works on various subjects—arithmetic, geometry, 
philosophy, meteorology, optics and medicine. Thoroughly 
versed in the language of the Greeks, he derived from the schools 
of Athens and Alexandria part of the information which lie 
embodied in his invaluable treatises. *' His works," says 
S&lillot, " are full of curious and interesting facts." AM- 
Ma'shar (corrupted by the Europe of the Middle Ages into 
Albumazar) made the celestial phenomena his special study : 
and the /{j-abl-Ma skar, or the Table of Abu-Ma‘sliar. has 
always remained one of the chief sources of astronomical know¬ 
ledge. The discoveries of the sons of Mtlsa ibn Shikkir,' who 
flourished under Mimun and his two immediate successor*, 
especially with respect to the evaluations of the mean movement 
of the sun and other astral bodies, are almost as exact as tin- 
latest discoveries of Europe. They ascertained with wonderful 
precision, considering the appliances they possessed, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and marked for the first time the 
variations in the lunar altitudes. They also observed and 
determined with remarkable accuracy the precession of the 
equinoxes, and the movements of the sotar apogee (which were 
utterly unknown to the Greeks). They cal c u l ated the size of 
the earth from the measurement of a degree on the shore 
of the Red Sea—this at a time when Christian Europe was 
1 Moliaminctl. Ahmed, Mid liftman. 
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asserting the flatness of the globe. Abu’l Hasan invented the 
telescope. of which he speaks as " a tube to the extrcraitie of 
which were attached diopters." These'* tubes ” were improved 
and used afterwards in the observatories of Maraglia and (.'aim 
with great success. Al-Nairtti and Mohammed ibn Isa Abd 
Abdullali continued the great work of Musa ibn Shikirs sons.' 
By the time .il-Batani appeared, the Moslems luul evolved from 
the crude astronomy of the ancients a regular and harmonious 
science. Al-Batini,* though surpassed by his successors, 
occupies a high position among astronomers, and a competent 
judge pronounces his r 6 le to be the same among the Saracens 
as that of Ptolemy among the Greeks. His Astronomical 
Tables, translated into Latin, furnished the groundwork of 
astronomy in Europe for many centuries. He is, however, 
best known In the history of mathematics as the introducer of 
the tine and co-sine instead of the chord in astronomical and 
trigonometrical calculations. 

Among the numerous astronomers who lived and worked in 
Bagdad at the dose of the tenth century, tlu: names of two men, 
Ah ibn Amajur and Abul Hasan Ah ibn Amajiir, generally 
known as Banu-Amajiir, stand prominently forward. They 
are noted for their calculation of the lunar movements. 

Owing to the weakness of the central power, and an increasing 
inability to maintain the sway of the Caliphate in outlying and 
distant parts, there aruse on the confines of the empire, towards 
the end of the tenth century, several quasi-indcpcmknt chiefs. 
Spain had been lost to the Abbasides at the commencement of 
their rule : about this period the Bani-ldrls established them¬ 
selves ot Fez. the Bani-Rustam at Tahart. and the Bani- 
Aghl.il> at Kairowln in Africa. Soon, however, tlic whole ot 
the northern part of that continent was brought under the 
domination of the Bani-Fatima. anil then another era of glory 
for arts and literature commenced. Fez, Miknasa, Segelmcssa, 
TahArt, Tlemcen, KairowAn, but above all, Cairo, became 
centres of culture and learning. In KhorasAn the Tiihcrides, 

* Foi Uicir namn, aee tmU, p. 374. Mohammed ibo Mau >bn Shlhir died 
in a h 239 (A.C. 8?}). 

* AWl Abdullah Mohammed ibn Jibir ibn Sin-ln »l Batim wu a native ot 
Herr an, dint A.tl 3*7 |A-C 020-30) 
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in Transoxiana tlic SAniftnidcs, the Buyides in Taboristan and 
afterwards in Persia and Bagdad, as mayors of the palace, 
extended a lavish patronage to scientists and scholars. Abdur 
Ralmjan Sufi, one of the meet brilliant physicists ol the agr. 
was an intimate friend of the Buyidc Ameer 'Aiud ud-Dowla. 
deservedly called the second Augustus of tlic Arabs. Abdur 
Rahman improved the photometry of the stars. ‘Aznd ud- 
Dowla , 1 himself a scholar and a mathematician, welcomed to 
liis palace as honoured guests the learned men who flocked to 
Bagdad from every part of tlic globe, and took part in their 
scientific controversies. Ja'far, the son of tire Caliph Muktaft 
b'illah, marie important observations regarding the erratic 
movements of comets, and wrote a treatise on them ; and 
other princes cultivated the sciences side by side with their 
subjects. 

Under the Buyides flourished a host of astronomers, 
physicists, and mathematicians, of whom only two need be 
mentioned here, Al-Koh! and Abul-Waffi. Al-Kold studied and 
wrote on the movements of the planets His discoveries con¬ 
cerning the summer solstice and the autumnal equinox added 
materially to the store of human knowledge. AbuTWaiA was 
bom in 939 A.c. at Buzj&n in KliorAsAn ; he established himself 
in Irik in 959 . where he applied himself chiefly to mathematics 
ami astronomy. His Ztj-ush-Shdmil (the Consolidated or General 
Table) is a monument of industry and keen and accurate 
observation. He introduced the use of the secant and the 
tangent in trigonometry and astronomical observations. " But 
this was not all." says M. S61iIlot: *’ struck by the imperfec¬ 
tion of the lunar theory of Ptolemy, lie verified the ancient 
observations, and discovered, independently of the equation aj 
the centre and the eviction, a third inequality, which is no other 
than the variation determined six centuries later by Tycho 
Brahe." 1 

Under tlic Fatimidcs of Egypt. Cairo had become a new 
intellectual and scientific centre. Here flourished, in tlie rcigm 

• To ’Asm! ud-Dowla (Malik Fan&khu*.'&> llajfdad owed <n»nl 
tor th« »kk six) refugci tor orphan* Hr built majinifeent mauaoluum* <w«r 
Ih* tomb* ol All and llitaain at Na|at and Kerboliu He rrmlcrrd nav»(tablc 
the river which Sow* by Stilrli by erecting the tamou* dyke called litml tmii. 

1 AbuM WaiA died (nan 387 (A C 997). 
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of A z\i h'illali * and Hikint bi-amr-U 14 h. one of Uie master¬ 
spirits of the age. Ibn Yunus* the inventor of the pendulum 
and the measurement of time by its oscillations. lie is, how¬ 
ever. famous lor his great work named after his patron and 
sovereign. Zij-ul-Akbur al-Haktwi. which soon displaced the 
work of Claudius Ptolemy. It was reproduced among the 
Persians by the astronomer-poet Omar Khayy&m (1079) ; 
among the Greeks, in the Syntax of Clirysococca . among the 
Mongols by Naslr nd-dln Tflsi, in the Zij-U-Khdni ; and 
among the Chinese, in the astronomy of Co-Qicou-king in 1280 . 
and thus what is attributed to the ancient civilisation of China 
is only a borrowed light from the Moslems.* 

Ibu Yunus died in 1009. and Ids discoveries were continued 
by Ibn un-Nalxli, who lived in Cairo in 1040. and Hasan ibn 
Haitham. commonly called in Europe Alhazen, and famous for 
tlie discovery of atmospheric refraction. He flourished about 
the end of the eleventh century, and was a distinguished 
astronomer and optician. He was bom in Spain, but resided 
chiefly in Egypt. He is best known in Europe by his works 
on optics, one of which has been translated into Latin by 
Risncr. He corrected the Greek misconception as to the 
nature of vision, and demonstrated for the first time that the 
rays of light come from external objects to the eye. and do not 
issue forth from the eye, and impinge on externa! things. He 
determined the retina as the scut of vision, and proved that the 
impressions made upon it were conveyed along the optic nurses 
to the brain. He explained the phenomena of a single vision 
by the formation of visual images on symmetrical portions of 
the two retinas. He discovered that the refraction of light 
varies with the density of the atmosphere, and that atmospheric 
density again varies with the height. He explained accurately 
and clearly how in coasequcnce of this refraction, astral bodies 
are seen before they have actually risen and after they have 
set. and demonstrated that the beautiful phenomenon of 


• 'Atil b'Ulih was one of lh« greatest sovereign* Egypt ov*r bad. " Ha 
InvtU lu» swiwle *> Uicv loved him M He was ciarrux) lo a Christian lady, 
wboe brothers. Jrnumah and Arventm, held the po*U ol pat.ia.rcb*. ooc ot 
Jerusalem and the other ot Alexandria. Both o< them belonged to the 
orthodox or mtlhiu sect. 

* See Appendix III ' SWfltot. 
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twilight was due to the effect of atmospheric refraction cum* 
bined with the reflecting action of the air upon the course of 
the rays of light. In his book called the Balance of Wisdom he 
discusses dynamical principles, generally supposed to be the 
monopoly of modern science. He describes minutely the 
connection between the weight of the atmosphere and its 
density, and how material objects vary in weight in a rare 
and in a dense atmosphere. He discusses the submergence of 
Hoating bodies, and the force with which they rise to the 
surface when immersed in light or heavy media ; he fully 
understands the principle of gravitation, and recognises gravity 
as a force. lie knows correctly the relation between the 
velocities, spaces, and times of falling bodies, and lias very 
distinct ideas of capillary attraction. 1 

In Spain the same activity of mind was at work from the 
Pyrenees to the Straits : Seville, Cordova, Granada, Murcia. 
Toledo, and other places possessed their public libraries and 
colleges, where they gave free instruction in science and letters. 
Of Cordova, an En glish writer speaks thus : " Beautiful as 
were the palaces and gardens of Cordova, her claims to admira¬ 
tion in higher matters were no less strong. The mind was as 
lovely as the body. Her professors and teachers made her the 
centre of European culture; students would coine from all 
parts of Europe to study under her famous doctors, and even 
tlie nun Hroswitha far away in her Saxon convent of Catideiv 
heim, when she told of tlie martyrdom of Eulogius, could not 
refrain from singing the praises of Cordova, ‘ the brightest 
splendour of the world.’ Every branch of science was seriously 
studied there, and medicine received more and greater additions 
by the discoveries of the doctors and surgeons of Andalusia than 
it had gained during all the centuries that had elapsed since the 
days of Galen. . . . Astronomy, geography, chemistry, natural 
history’, all were studied with ardour at Cordova; and as far 
the graces of literature there never was a time in Europe when 
poetry hecame so much the speech of everybody—when people 

1 The annalist 'Ayni up that al this period the frnblk library ol Cabo con¬ 
tained over two million hooka, of which hx thousand treated exchulvdy of 
mathematic* and astronomy. ! havr only mentioned a hew of the name* 
among the thomanda of mathematician* and phyatetata who fUmmhad duna* 
Utie epoch, when the icicntific spirit of lilitn was at ha zenith. 
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of nil ranks composed those Arabic verses which perhaps 
suggested models for the ballads and camsonottes of tho Spanish 
minstrels and the troubadours of Provence and Italy. No 
speech or address was complete witliout some scrap of verse, 
improvised on the spur of the moment, by the speaker or quoted 
by memory from some famous poet. 1 1 To these wc may add 
the words of Renan : " The taste for science and literature 
had. by tl»c tenth century, established, in this privileged 
corner of the world, a toleration of which modem times hardly 
offer us an example. Christians. Jews, and Musulmau* spoke 
the same tongue, sang the same songs, participated in lire same 
literary and scientific studies. All the burners which separated 
the various peoples were effaced ; all worked with one accord 
in the work of a common civilisation. The mosques of Cotdov a, 
where the students could be counted by thousands, became the 
active centres of philosophical and scientific studies. * 

The fust observatory in Europe was built by the Arahs. 
The Giralda, or tower of Seville, was erected under the super¬ 
intendence of the great mathematician Jabir ibn Aliuh in 
liqo A.c. for the observation of the heavens. Its fate was not 
a little characteristic. After the expulsion of the Moors, it was 
turned into a belfry, the Spaniards not knowing what else to 
do with it l 

Omar ibn Khaldfln. Ya'kub ibn T&rik. Muslimah ai-Maghribi. 
and the famous Averrocs (Abu'l Waild Mohammed ibn Rushd) 
are some oi the physicists whom we may mention hen.* Nor was 
Western Africa inactive during thb period : t.ruta and Tangier. 
Fez, and Morocco, rivalled Cordova, Seville, and Granada; 
their colleges sent out able professors, and numerous learned 
works testified to the indefatigable ardour of the Moslem mind 
in all departments of learning. 

The beginning of the eleventh century saw a great change 
in the political condition of Central Asia. Hie rise of 


' Saul ty Lane- Poole, Tkt Uoor, in Sf*xn p. U 4 F« a full account U 
Cordova tee Short Hutory of f*« S*r***t IMacmillan). |> 5»5- 

' Retan. Airrrreri ,1 Aworroum. p. 4- Tbc W[rf**™*®* 

wiener in Spam w». under lUkam .i W' •> " h ° 

The catalogue of hi. libra.y con-ut. of lotty low H* 

In every quarter of thejtlobe U> proem*; to* him. aianv 
w«1b. ancient and modem lie paid to Abo 1 F»ra| dmAr * 

of Rnhl for the ftrrt copy of his celebrated Anthology (MM n> .ffMnfl, 
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Mabmfid, 1 the gnat Gfaunavkfe ronqneror. Yemin ud-Dmrla 
and .1 min td-MtUai, " right hand of the empire "and “custodian 
of the Faith." brought Transoxiann. Afghanistan, .md Pensu 
under the sovereignty of Ghazni. He collected round him a 
body of scholars and litterateurs who shed a glorious lustre on 
lus brilliant reign. Attached to the renovated " orthodoxy " of 
al-Asha’ri. and consequently piously inimical to tlie rationalistic 
school of thinkers, chary in his munificence to the poets who 
made liis name famous in the annals of the world, he yet had 
the genius to perceive the merits of men like Abt! Ruth Jit 
Mohammed ibn Ahmed al-Bcirilnl. philosopher, mathematician, 
and geographer. Firdousi, the prince of poets. Dakiki, and 
L nsuri, Al-Beiruni s mind was encyclopaedic. His work on 
astronomy, entitled after his patron Sultan Mash’d.* al-KJnun- 
al-htus’udi, Canon Masudicus. is a monument of learning and 
research He travelled into India, and studied the language 
of the Hindus, their sciences, their philosophy and literature, 
and embodied his observations in a work which has recently 
been furnished to us in an English garb. The philosophical 
and scientific, not to say sympathetic, spirit which animates 
al-Bcirfinf in the treatment of his subject is in marked contrast 
to the mode still in vogue among Western nations, and serves 
as an index to the intellectual character of Islam. The !»<?«<« » 
of al-Beinini shows the extent to which the Moslems had utilised 
the treasures of Greek learning, and turned them to fruitful 
purposes. Besides these two great works, be wrote on mathe¬ 
matics, chronology, mathematical geography, physics, and 
chemistry. 

Al-Beirdni communicated to the Hindus the knowledge of 
the Bagdadian school in return for their notions and traditions. 
He found among them the remains of Greek science, which had 
been transported to India in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, or perhaps earlier, during Hie existence of the Grwco- 
Bactrian dynasties. Tlic Hindus do not seem to have possessed 
any advanced astronomical science of their own ; for. had it 


# r C I ' Th« sou uul •ucccwor o4 the Conqueror 

r, An XtSiJL 1 5 .*°" History tk, Stractnt (MaemUUo). 

s .v ££ .“is* *• » “* 
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been otherwise, we doubtless would have heard about it, as 
Sedillol rightly observes, from the Greek writers of the times 
of Alexander and the Seleucid*. They, like the Chinese, 
borrowed most of their scientific ideas from foreign sources, 
and modified them according to their national characteristics. 

Under the successors of Mahrmid learning and arts flourished 
abundantly. The rise of the Seljukides and their grand muni¬ 
ficence towards scholarship and science rivalled that of the 
golden days of the Abbasidc rule. Tughril, Alp Arslln, Malik 
Shah, and San jar were not only remarkable for the greatness 
of their power, the dear comprehension of what constituted the 
welfare of their subjects, but were equally distinguished lor 
their intellectual gifts and ardent enthusiasm in the cause of 
learning. Jal&l ud-*Hn Malik Shah 1 and his vizier, Khwaja 
Hasan NitAtn ul-Sfmik* collected roimd them a galaxy of 
astronomers. poets, scholars, and historians. The astronomind 
observations conducted in his reign by a body of savants, with 
Omar Khayyam and Abdur Rahman aMlar.hu at tbeir head, 
led to the reform of the Calendar which preceded the Gregorian 
by six hundred years and is said by a competent authority to 
lie even more exact.* The era which was introduced upon these 
observations was named after Malik Shah, the JaJdlian. 

The destructive inroads of the Christian marauders who 
allied themselves Crusaders was disastrous to the cause of 
learning and science in Western Asia and Northern Africa- 
Barbarous savages, hounded to rapine and slaughter by crazy 
priests, they knew neither mercy lor the weakness of sex or 
age, nor the value of letters or arts. They destroyed the 
splendid library of Tripoli without compunction ; they reduced 
to ashes many of the glorious centres of Saracenic culture and 
arts. Christian Europe 1ms held up to obloquy the apocryphal 
destruction of the Alexandrian library, which had already been 
burned in the time of Julius Casar. but it has no word of blame 
for the crimes of her Crusaders five centuries later. The 
calamities inflicted by the Crusaders were lasting in their 
effect ; and in spite of the endeavours of Saladin and his sons 
to restore the intellectual life of Syria, it lias remained dead 
from that day to this. 

* 1073-1093 A.C ' it the Administrator of the Empirr. 
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In the interval which elapsed between the rise of Mahmud 
and the fall of Bagdad, there flourished a number of philo¬ 
sophers and scientists, among whom shine the great Avicenua 
{AM Alt Husain Ibn-SIna). 1 Fath ibn Nibeghah Kh&kani,' 
Mubashshar ibn Ahmed,* ami his son Mohammed.* 

The eruption of the Mongols upon the Saracenic world was 
not like the invasion of the Roman empire by the northern 
barbarians. These had proceeded slowly ; and in their com¬ 
paratively gradual progress towards the heart of the empire 
they liad become partially softened, and had to some extent 
cast off their pristine ferodty. The case was otherwise with 
the hordes of the devastator Chcnghs. They swept like over¬ 
whelming torrents over Western Asia. Wherever they went 
they left misery and desolation.* Their barbarous campaign 
and their savage slaughters put an end for a time to the 
intellectual development of Asia. But the moment the wild 
savages adopted the religion of the Prophet of Arabia a change 
came over them. From the destroyers of the seats of learning 
and arts tlicy became the founders of academies and the 
protectors of the learned. Sultan Khmia-Bcnduh (Uljaitfl- 
Khun), sixth in descent from Chcngie, was distinguished for 
his attainments and his patronage of the sciences. But the 
fearful massacres which the barbarians had committed among 
the settled and cultured population of the towns destroyed 
most of the gifted classes, with the result that, though the great 
cities like Bokhara and Samarcand rose again into splendour, 
they became, nevertheless, the seats of a narrower culture, more 
casuistical and theological than before. And yet the Mongols 
protected philosophers like Naslr ud-dfn Tiisi, Muwayyad 
mi-din al-Orezi of Damascus, Fakhr ud-dlu al-Marftghi. Mohi 
ud-d!n al-Mughribi, All Shuh al-BokliAri, and many others. 
The successors of Huklku tried thus to restore to Isl&m what 
their ancestor had destroyed. Whilst the Mongols in Persia 
were employed in making some amends to civilisation, Kuhlai 
Khan transported to China the learning of the Arabs. Co- 

1 DW In 10,17 *.c. * Died In io8j a. c 

' Dind In 1135 A.C. ' r>inl In II93 A C. 

* Fof a full account ol Iho ha roc and ruin can mi liy the Tartars too Shrni 
History 0/ Itt Sat aunt, pp. 391-100. 
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Cheou-king received in 1280 from JamSl ud-dln ilic tables of 
I bn-Yunus, and appropriated them for Chinese purposes. 

Ibn-Sh 4 thir. who lived in the reign of Mohammed ibn Kalaun, 
the Mameluke sovereign of Egypt, developed still further the 
mathematical and astronomical sciences And now arose on 
the eastern horizon tl»e comot-likc personality of 1 imfir. 

” From hi** throne in Samarcand this Titan of the fourteenth 
century called into being the greatest empire ever seen in 
Asia, and seemed to extinguish in his one resistless will the 
immemorial antagonism of LrAn and f uran. lie was a patron 

of science and poetry, himself fond of the society of the scholars 
and artists of his day, an author, as well as a legislator of no 
mean order.* Magnificent colleges, splendid mosques, vast 
libraries, testified to the taste for letters of this remarkable man. 
His vast system of colonisation filled the great cities of Eastern 
Asia, especially Samarcand. with the splendour of all the arts 
and sciences known to the West. Timur established " the most 
brilliant empire known to the history of Isl&m, except that 
of the Oinmeyyads in Spain, and that of the first Abbasides 
in Arabistan Jami, roaster of sciences ; Suhaill. translator 
of Filpay; /Vli Shir Ameer, were some of the men who shed 
lustre on the reigns of liis successors. The college founded by 
his consort, Bibi Khanam. and known by her name, still strikes 
the observer as one of the most imposing and most beautiful 
products of Saracenic architecture. Timur’s son. Shah Rukh 
Mirza. imitated his father in the cultivation and patronage of 
arts and letters. His peaceful reign of nearly half a century 
was remarkable for high intellectual culture and scientific 
study. When he transported his government from Samarcund 
to Herat, the former city lost none of its splendour Ulugh 
Beg, hi» son, charged with the government of Transoxuuia, 
maintained the literary and scientific glories of Samarcand. 
Himself an astronomer of a high rank, he presided at the 
observations which have immortalised his name. The tables 
in which those observations were embodied complete the cycle 
of Arabian thought. Ulugh Beg is separated by only a century 
and a half from Kepler, the founder of modern astronomy. 

* lit. Af«l/dz4/ »-Ti«n<Oi r Tho Inatitutc ot Timfir 1 ut couched w Urn 
•tyle or Uii) old Assyrian and KyAnian monarch* 
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It was. however, not astronomy only which the Moslems 
cultivated and improved. Every branch of higher mathe¬ 
matics bears traces of their genius. The Greeks arc said to 
have invented algebra, but among them, as Oelsner has justly 
remarked, it was confined to furnishing amusement for the 
plays of the goblet." The Moslems applied it to higher pur¬ 
poses, and thus gave it a value hitherto unknown. Under 
Mi'imun they had discovered the equatioas of the second 
degree, and very soon after they developed the theory of 
quadratic equations and the binomial theorem. Not only 
algebra, geometry, and arithmetic, but optics and mechanics 
made remarkable progress in the liands of the Moslems. They 
invented spherical trigonometry ; they were the first to apply 
algebra to geometry, to introduce the tangent, and to sub¬ 
stitute the sine for the arc in trigonometrical calculations. 
Their progress in mathematical geography was no less remark¬ 
able. The works of Ibn-Haukal, of Makrlzf, al-lstakhri, 
Mas’udi, ol-Beiriinl, al-Kumi and al-Idris!, Kazwinl. Ibn nl- 
Wardi, and Abu’l Fccla, show what the Saracens attained in 
this department of science, called by them the rusm-nl-arx. 
At a time when Europe firmly believed in the flatness of the 
earth, and was ready to burn any foolhardy person who thought 
otherwise, the Aral* taught geography by globes. 

The physical sciences were as diligently cultivated. The 
method of experitntnlation was substituted for theorising ; and 
the crude ideas of the andents were developed into positive 
sciences. 1 Chemistry, botany, geology, natural history, among 
others occupied the attention and exercised the energies of the 
ablest men. 

Chemistry, as a sdence, is unquestionably the invention of 
the Moslems. Abfi Musa Jabir (the Gcber of Christian 
writers) * is the true father of modem chemistry. " Ho 
name is memorable in chemistry, since it marks an epoch in 
that science of equal importance to that of Priestley and 

• Humboldt call* the Arab* Uie real foandon nl the phydeal 

* AbO M&u JAtrir ibn Hayy&n vu a native of T*r*u» Ibn KhalUkAn tar* 
" J&bir compiled a work ol two thousand p*Res In which he Insetted the 
problem* ol hl» mtutex (the Imim) Ja'lar a»-bAdlk which formed live bundled 
treativ-' ” : »ec also the 74rtMM-ul-Huiam*. 
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Lavoisier." He was followed by others, whose originality and 
industry, profoundness of knowledge, and keenness of observa¬ 
tion. evoke the astonishment of students, and make them 
look with regret upon the inertness of the latter-day Moslem. 

The science of medicine and the art of surgery, the best index 
to a nations genius and a severe test to the intellectual spirit 
of a faith, were developed to the highest degree. Medicine had 
undoubtedly attained a liigh degree of excellence among the 
Greeks, but the Arabs carried it far beyond the stage in which 
their predecesors in the work of civilisation had left it. and 
brought it dose to the modern s t a nd a r d. We can give here 
but a small conception of the work done by the Saracens for 
several centuries in this department of human study, and in 
the development of the natural sdences. 

The study of medical substances, the idea of whidi struck 
Diuscorides in the Alexandrian school, is, in its scientific form, 
a creation of the Arabs. They invented chemical pharmacy, 
and were the first founders of those institutions wliich are now 
called dispensaries.' They established in every city public 
hospitals, called Ddr w sh-Shi/a, " the house of cure," or Mdri - 
stdn (an abbreviation of bimSristan, " the patient's house ) 
and maintained them at the expense of the State. 

The names of the Arab physicians in the biographical 
dictionary of Abu Usaibi’a fill a volume. Abu Bakr Mohammed 
ibn Zakaria ar-K.\zi (known to mediaeval Europe as Rhazes), 
who flourished in the beginning of the tenth century.* Ali ibn- 
Abb&s,» Avicenna (Abfl Ali Husain Ibn-Slna). Albucasis (Abfi'l 


* The peraont in charge ol the dispensariea under the control of Govern¬ 
ment The price and quality of medicine wore atrfctly regulated Many 
dunensarie* wire m aintained by the State. There were regular examination* 
for phytidaiiB tnd pbarrnaciitv At wblch li mtmf wet t given to pa Mm 
mndWtna The licence holder* were alone entitled to practice Compare 
Kroner and S*y dint 


* Thia great physician, surnamed Rixi from the place of hi* birth. Rat 
(ancient Rhago). filled tucceadvely the office of principal *d the public 
hoeiiital* atRai, Jund Shapur. and Bagdad. He «rrote U»# HM. which 
SMUlot call* " un corpu* medical lort ertmi*. HU treatise* on uuallpox 
ami meaale* have been con»ulted by the phyeiclan* of all nation* __ He intro¬ 
duced the uur of miueraHvt. invented the aeton. and discovered the nerve 
of the larynx. Ha wrote two hundred medical work*. some of which were 
p nMi»iw%i iw v »nif in i)io. Ar-R&ei died in *.n. )tt (*.c. (uj il. 

• All ibn-Abbl* BourUhed fifty year* later than Rhaxr* He pnbluhed a 
medical worV.'caruirtingJof^twenty volume*, on the theory and practice ol 
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Kibim Klialaf ibn Abbas), Avcn-Zoar 1 (Abtl Mcrwftn ibn 
Abdul Malik ibn Xuhr), A verities (Abn'l Walld Mohammed ibn 
Rushd),* and Aben-Bcthar (Abdullah ibn Ahmed ibn Ali til 
Bcithdr, the w/mm/ry),* arc some of the most brilliant and most 
distinguished physicians who have left an enduring impression 
on the world of thought. Albucasis was not only a physician 
but a surgeon of the fust rank. He performed the must difficult 
surgical operations in his own and the obstetrical department. 
In operations on women, we are informed by him, in which 
considerations of delicacy intervened, the services of properly 
instructed women were secured. The ample description he has 
left of the surgical instruments employed in his time gives an 
idea of the development of surgery among the Arabs.* Avicenna 
was unquestionably the most gifted man of his age; a unl- 
veirialist in genius, and encyclopedic in his writings. A 
philosopher, mathematician, astronomer, poet, and physician, 
he has left his influence impressed on two continents, and well 
deserves the title of Aristotle of the East. In spite of patristic 
jealousy, his philosophic ideas exercised an undisputed sway for 
several centuries in tlic schools of the East as well as of Europe. 
Avicenna is commonly known in Asia as the Sheikh par txtellente. 

medicine. which li* dedicated to the Bttyxl* Ameer ‘A*ud uddowU. This wutk 
tnu translated into I-atin in l JJ 7 , and printed at Lyon* In 15*3 by Micho 
Cupel la All ibn-AbbAs corrected many ol the error* of Hippocrates and 
Galen. 

1 Ibn Znhf or Aven /oar was on* <it the most distinguished physicians 
ol hi* age Bom at Hmallor. hr entered. aft« Omahinc hu medical awl 
teirutihe ttudin, the wrvicf of VtBkif bin TA&hfin, thf grwl Almouvwfi 
monarch of Africa, who corned the Hang physician with honours and riches 
Ibn Zubr Joined, like Allnicaais. the pracbcc of medicine with surgery N« 
was the first to conceive the idea of bnmehotomy, with exact indications ol 
the luxations and fractures, and discovered several Important maladies with 
their treatment Ills ton followed In his lather's step* and was the duet 
surgeon and physician of Yusuf bin TAddin'* army. 

• Avenroea was the Avicenna of the Waal. His life and writings have beet) 
given to the world by Kenan. He was a contemporary of Ibn /.nlu Ibn HA|*. 
and Ibn Tufail Of Avenue* and hi» contemporaries we sliall have to speak 
In the next chapter. 

Besides these may be mentioned Abu’l Hasan «bn TilrnU. author of A f»» 
hit; Abft Ja'far Ahmed ibn Motuimmrd at-Tillh, who wrote on pleurisy, 
etc. ; and Hibatnlla. 

• A1 BeithAi travelled ail over thr East to find medicinal herbs, on which 
he wrote an exhaustive treatise. The Arab physicians Introduced thr use cut 
the rhubarb, cassis, arniu camphor, the pulp of the tamarind (ho**— 

uf»—Indian date), etc 

• In lithotomy hr wan equal to the foremost surgeons of modern tin** 
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He was bom in the year 980 A.C. at .1 village called Afehanah. in 
Transoxianu, of which place his father was the governor. He 
finished bis medical studies in Bokhara at the age of eighteen, 
when commenced an extraordinary political and philosophical 
career. Ilis tenacity in refusing the liberal offers of MahniQd 
the Conqueror to join his service led to his expulsion from the 
Ghazuavide dominions. He soon became the vizier of Shams 
ud-dowla, Ameer of Hamadin, and afterwards of 'Ala ud-dowla. 
Ameer of Isphahan, where he pursued his scientific and 
philosophical studies, and wrote his great works, the KiStnin 
and the Arj&xa, afterwards the foundation of all medical 
knowledge. 

The Greeks possessed crude notions of anatomy, and their 
knowledge of pharmacy was restricted within a very narrow 
compass. The Moslems developed both anatomy and pharmacy 
into positive sciences. The wide extent of the empire enabled 
researches and investigations in every quarter of the globe, 
with the result that they enriched the existing pharmacopoeia 
by innumerable and invaluable additions. Botany they 
advanced far beyond the state in which it had been left by 
Dioscorides, and augmented the Iterbalogy of the Greeks by 
the addition of two thousand plants. Regular gardens existed 
both in Cordova and Bagdad, at Cairo and Fez for the education 
of pupils, where discourses were delivered by the most learned 
in the sciences, 

Ad-Damiri (Aldcmri) is famous in the Moslem world for his 
history of animals—a work which forestalled Buflon by seven 
hundred years. 

Geology was cultivated under the name of 'Ilm-i-Ta\hrih-ul- 
An, “ the science of the anatomy «»f the earth.'* 

The superiority of the Moslems in architecture requires no 
comment, for the glorious remains of Saracenic an in the East 
and in the West still evoke the admiration of the modem world. 
Their religion has been charged with their backwardness in 
painting and sculpture, but it must be borne in mind that the 
prohibition contained in the Koran is similar to the Lcvitical 
commandment. It was but a continuation of the Mosaic Law, 
which had so effectually suppressed the making of " graven 
images “ among the Jew’s, and its signification rests upon the 
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inveterate idolatry ol the pre-Islamite Arabs. To the early 
Moslems, therefore, painting and statuary were odious and 
unlawful, as emblematic of heathenism, and this deeply 
implanted jconoclasm undoubtedly saved them from relapsing, 
as other nations had done, into idolatry. But with the gradual 
development of the primitive commonwealth into a civilised 
and cultured empire, and with the ascendency of learning and 
science, the Moslems grasped the spirit of the prohibition, and 
cast off the fetters of a narrow literalism. No doubt the spirit 
of rationalism, which so deeply influenced the early Abbaside 
and Spanish Caliplts. was the actual cause of the impetus 
given by them to art. Hence throughout the Moslem world 
a taste for painting and sculpture arose simultaneously with 
the progress of literature and science. The palaces of the 
Caliplis, the mansions of the sovereigns who followed in their 
footsteps, and the houses of the grandees were decorated with 
pictures and sculptures. 

To the Prophet’s prohibition of graven images or painting tn 
mosques the world is indebted for the art of arabesque— 
which possesses such peculiar charm in the decoration of 
Oriental buddings, and which has been widely adopted by 
Western art. With the gradual enlightenment of the Modems 
by contact with the arts of other nations, animals and flowers, 
birds and fruits were introduced into arabesque; but the 
figures of animated beings were throughout absolutely inter¬ 
dicted in the decoration of places of worship. In purity of 
form and simplicity of outline, in the gracefulness of design 
and perfection of symmetry, in the harmony of every detail, 
in the exquisitencss of finish and sublimity of conception, 
Moslem architecture is equal to any in the world, and the 
chaste and graceful ornamentation with which so many <4 
the grandest monuments are adorned, indicates a refinement of 
taste and culture surpassing any of the great monumental 
relics of ancient Greece or modem Europe. Another branch 
of Moslem decorative art is that of ornamental writing, which 
Is so often utilised with remarkable effect in the adornment of 
mosques, mausolea. and palaces, where whole chapters of the 
Koran are carved or inlaid round domes and minarets, doors 
and arches, testifying to the same religious earnestness, yet in 
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a purely monotheistic spirit, as the pictures of saints and 
mar tyrs which decorate Christian churches. 

Before the promulgation ol Islam the profession of music 
among the Arabs was confined to the slaves of both sexes 
imported from Syria and Persia, or to the class of hetairai 
c alled Kydn. The Prophet had discountenanced, for obvious 
moral reasons, the songs and dances of these degraded women. 
Bat under the Abbasides and the Spanish Arab kings, when 
music was elevated to the rank of a science, and its cultivation 
was recognised as an art, a love for music spread among all 
classes of society. A large literature grew up on the subject; 
songs were collected and classified according to their melodies 
and keys, and the musical instruments of the ancients were 
improved and new ones invented. The sharp conflict between 
Rationalism and Patristidsm, between Idealism and Literalism, 
which marked the middle of the twelfth century, drove this 
sweetest of arts back into the arms of the servile classes or 
forced it to seek a refuge in the chapels of the dervishes. 

A large general literature existed on the subject of com¬ 
merce, agriculture, handicraft and manufacture, the latter 
including every conceivable subject, from porcelain to weapons 
of war. 

In historical research the Moslems have not been behind any 
other nation, ancient or modern. At first attention was devoted 
chiefly to the history of the I*rophet. but soon the primitive idea 
widened into a broad conception. Archaeology, geography, and 
ethnology were included in history, and the greatest minds 
applied themselves to the pursuit of this captivating branch of 
study. Between the simple work of Ibn-Ishik and the universal 
history of Ibn-Khaldiln there is a great difference, but the 
uitervening space is occupied by a host of writers, the product 
of whose labours supplies some index to the intellectual activity 
ol the Saracenic nations under the inspiration of Isl&m. 

Balixuri, who died in 279 a.h. (ax. 892). was bom at Bagdad, 
where lie lived and worked. His " Conquest of the Countries ' 
(Futuh id-Bulddn) is written in admirable style, and marks a 
distinct advance of the historical spirit. 

Homad&ni, who flourished towrards the end of the third and 
the beginning of the fourth century of the Hegira, gave to the 
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world a comprehensive history of Southern Arabia, with an 
account of its tribes, its numerous remains of interest, with 
explanations of their irmcriptions, as well as the ethnography 
and geography of Yemen. It is. however, in the monumental 
works of Mas'Adi, of al-Beiruni, of Ibn ul-Athlr. of laban, of 
I bn-Khaldun, called by Mohl the Montesquieu of Islam, of 
MakrizI, Makkari, AbuifcdA, Nuwairi, and Mirkhond that the 
mental vigour of the Moslem races in this department of know¬ 
ledge is found in full play. These men were not specialists 
only: they were encyclopaedists — philosophers, mathema¬ 
ticians, geographers, as well as historians. Mas'ddi wu a 
native of Bagdad, but by descent a Northern Arab, who in his 
early youth travelled and saw the greater part of the Moham¬ 
medan world. He first went to India, visited Multan and 
Mansura. then travelled over Persia and Kerman, again went 
to India, remained for some time at Cambay (Kambaja) and 
the Ileccan, went to Ceylon, sailed from there lo Kamha lu 
(Madagascar), and went from there to Oman, and perliaps even 
readied the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and China. He had 
travelled far in Central Asia, and reached the Caspian Sea. 
After finishing his travels, lie lived for some time in 1 iberias 
and Antioch, and afterwards took tip his abode in Basrah, 
where he first published his great work, called the Murfy-tu- 
Zahab (v^i £ r/ - '. Afterwards he removed to Postal 
(old Cairo), where he published the KiUUt ut-'Ianbih, and later 
the Mir&t-uz-Zam&n, or the Mirror of the Times, a voluminous 
work, which is only partially preserved* In die MurUj uz- 
Zahab (the " Golden Meadows ") " he tells the rich cxpcnetices 
of his life in the amiable and cheerful manner of a man who 
had seen various lands, experienced life in all its pluses, and 
who takes pleasure, not only in instructing, but in amusing 
his reader. Without burdening us with the names of the 
authorities, without losing himself in long explanations, hr 
delights in giving prominence to that which strikes him as 
wonderful, rare, and interesting, and to portray people and 
manners with conciseness and anecdotic skill." 

* I am tolii trial tbt Library in Vienna cantata* « historical wotk b) the 
tame author conucting ot Homo thirty volume* which bear* the name o! the 
.UikhAr ui /atttAn feiha; » till l ia tie tame work aa 
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Tabari (Abi Ja‘far Mohammed ibn Jarir), surname*! the Livy 
of the Arabs, who died in Bagdad in 922 A.C., brought his work 
down to the year 301 of the Hegira (914 A.C.). It was continued 
to the end of the twelfth century by al-Makin or Elmacin. 

Ibn ul-Atb!r sumamed la ud-din, "glory of 

religion," was a native of Jazireh-bani-Omar. in Irak, but 
resided chiefly at Mosul, where his house was the resort of the 
most distinguished scholars and savants of the time. His 
universal history, known as the al-K&mil, which ends with the 
year 1231 A.C., may be compared with the best works of 
modern Europe. 

Mukrizi 1 (Taki ud-din Ahmed) was a contemporary of Ibn* 
Khaldun. His works on Egypt furnish a vivid picture of the 
political, religious, social, commercial, archeological, and 
administrative condition ol the country. 

Abu'lfedi. whom wc have already mentioned as a geographer, 
was the Prince of Hamah at the commencement of the four¬ 
teenth century. Distinguished alike in the pursuit of arms 
as in letters, gifted with eminent qualities, he occupies a 
prominent place among the scholars and scientists of the East. 
The portion of his great work which deals with the political and 
literary history’ of HUm. and its relations to the Byzantines 
from the eighth to the twelfth century, is extremely valuable. 

Ibn Khaldun flourished in the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era. Bom in Tunis in 1332, he was in the midst of 
all the revolutions of which Africa was the theatre in the 
fourteenth century. His magnificent history ts preceded by a 
Prolegomena, in itself a store-house of information and philo¬ 
sophical dissertation. In the Prolegomena lie traces the origin 
of society, the development of civilisation, tire causes which led 
to the rise and fall of kingdoms and dynasties . and discusses, 
among other questions, the influence of climate on the formation 
of a nation's character. He died in the year 1406 A.C. 

The Arabs invented the mariner's compass, and voyaged to 
all parts of tlie world in quest of knowledge or in the pursuit of 
commerce. They established colonies in Africa, far to the 
south in the Indian Archipelago, on the coasts of India, and on 
the Malayan Peninsula Even China opened her barred gates 

* Died In 144a *.c. 
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to Moslem colonists and mercenaries. They discovered the 
Azores, and, it is even surmised, penetrated as far as America. 
Within the confines of the ancient continents they gave an 
unprecedented and almost unparalleled impulse in ^very 
direction to human industry. The Prophet had inculcated 
labour as a duty ; he had given the impress of piety to industrial 
pursuits ; he had recommended commerce and agriculture as 
meritorious in the sight of the Lord. These precepts had their 
natural result; the merchants, the traders, the industrial 
classes in general, were treated with respect; and governors, 
generals, and savants disdained not to call themselves by the 
title of their professions. The peace and security with which 
caravans travelled the empire ; the perfect safety of the roads ; 
the cisterns, and tanks, and reservoirs, and rest-houses which 
existed everywhere along the routes—all aided in the rapid 
development of commerce and trade, and arts and manufactures. 

The Arabs covered the countries where they settled with 
networks of canals. To Spain they gave the system of irriga¬ 
tion by flood-gates, wheels, and pumps. Whole tracts of land 
that now lie waste and barren were covered with olive groves, 
and the environs of Seville alone, under Moslem rule, contained 
several thousand oil-factories. They introduced the staple 
products, rice, sugar, cotton, and nearly all the fine garden anti 
orchard fruits, together with many less important plants, such 
as ginger, saffron, myrrh, etc. They opened up the mines of 
copper, sulphur, mercury, and iron. They established the 
culture of silk, the manufacture of paper and other textile 
fabrics; of porcelain, earthenware, iron, steel, and leather. 
The tapestries of Cordova, the woollen stuffs of Murcia, the 
sil k* of Granada, Almeria, and Seville, the steel and gold work 
of Toledo, the paper of Salibah were sought all over the world 
The ports of Malaga. Carthagcna, Barcelona, and Cadiz were 
vast commercial emporiums for export and import. In the 
days of their prosperity the Spanish Arabs maintained a 
merchant navy of more than a thousand ships. They Had 
f tetories and representatives on the Danube. With Con¬ 
stantinople they possessed a great trade, which ramified from 
the Black Sea and the eastern shores of the Mediterranean into 
the interior of Asia, and reached the ports of India and China 
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and extended along the African coast as far as Madagascar. 

" In the midst of the tenth century, when Europe was about 
in the same condition that Caflraria is now. enlightened Moors, 
like Abul Casscm. were writing treatises on the principles of 
trade and commerce." In order to supply an incentive tn 
commercial enterprise, and to further the impulse to travel, 
geographical registers, gazetteers, and itineraries were pub¬ 
lished under the authority of Government, containing minute 
descriptions of the places to which they related, with par¬ 
ticulars of the routes and other necessary matters Travellers 
like Ibn-i-Batfita visited foreign lands in quest of information, 
and wrote voluminous works on the people of those countries, 
on their fauna and flora, their mineral products, their climatic 
and physical features, with astonishing perspicacity and keen¬ 
ness of observation. 

The love of learning and arts was by no means confined to 
one sex. Tho culture and education of the women proceeded 
on parallel lines with that of the men, and women were as keen 
in the pursuit of literature and as devoted to science as men. 
Tlicy had their own colleges ; ‘ tlrey studied medicine and 
jurisprudence, lectured on rhetoric, ethics, and bcllts-lctlrc$ t 
and participated with the stronger sex in the glories of a 
splendid civilisation. The wives and daughters of magnates 
and sovereigns spent their substance in founding colleges and 
endowing universities, in establishing hospitals for the sick, 
refuges for the homeless, the orphan, and the widow.* 

The division and jealousy of the Arab tribes, which had 
prevented the assimilation and fusion of their several dialects, 
had nevertheless conduced to the enrichment of the national 
language as spoken in HijiLz, and the annual conflux of people 


* Oor well-known mititution of this kind was established in Cairo in f >&4 A. JI. 
by the daughter of the Mameluke Sultan Malik TSher 
» fcabakla, the wile of Hirftn, founded several such irfoees ; and the hospital 
built by the wife of ’Asud ud-dowla rivalled her husband’s. Th* daughtas of 
Malik Ashraf. known os the Khitftn. erected a splendid Damaacw 

Another college was founded by Zamurad Khithn. wife of Nftsir ud dowla of 
Hum. 

Manv Moslem ladies were distinguished tn poetry- J-dtima, the Prophet’s 
daughter, bolds a high tank among poet*. So does the daughter of Aurangirb. 
Z*b un-ms*, surnamed .Wa**/f When lUquhart travelled In Tu.U^. three 
ol tht moit celebrated living poeta we it ladies, and one of them, renwiea 
Khfimun. acted as private secretary to SulUn Mn.tala- 
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at Okaz, with the periodical contest of the poets, had impurted 
to it a regularity and polish. But it was the Koran—" a book 
by the aid of which the Arabs conquered a world greater than 
that of Alexander the Great, greater than that of Rome, and 
in as many tens of years as the latter had wanted hundreds to 
accomplish her conquests : by the aid of which they alone of 
all the Shcmites came to Europe as kings, whither the Phaini- 
cians had come as tradesmen, and the Jews as fugitive' or 
captives ; came to Europe to hold up, together with these 
fugitives, the light to humanity; — they alone, while darkness 
lay around, to raise up tire wisdom and knowledge of Hellas 
from the dead, to teach philosophy, medicine, astronomy, and 
the golden art of song to the West ns to the East, to stand at 
the cradle of modern science, and to cause us late cpigoni for 
ever to weep over the day when Granada fell," * — it was this 
book which fixed and preserved for ever the Arabic tongue in 
all its purity. The simple grandeur of its dictum, the chaste 
elegance of its style, the variety of its imageries, the rapid 
transitions, like flashes of lightning, which show the moralist 
teaching, the philosopher thcosophising, the injured patriot 
denouncing in fervent expressions the immorality and degrada- 
tion of his people, and withal the heavenly Father calling bark 
through His servant His erring children,—all mark its unique 
character among religious records. And the awe and vcncra- 
tion with wliich the greatest poets of the day listened to its 
teachings, show how deeply it mnst have moved the people 
Delivered at different times, — in moments of persecution and 
anguish, or of energetic action, or enunciated for purposes of 
practical guidance. — there is yet a vitality, an earnestness and 
energy in every word, whicli differentiates it from all other 
Scriptures. Lest it he thought we are biassed in our opinion, 
we give the words of the great orientalist whom we have already 
quoted : " Those grand accents of joy and sorrow, of love, and 
valour, and passion, of which but faint echoes strike on our 
ears now. were full-toned at the time of Mohammed ; and he 
had not merely to rival the illustrious of the illustrious, but 
excel them : to appeal to the superiority of what lie said and 
sang as a very sign and proof of his mission . . . The poets 

* Draueh. 
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before him had sung of love .. . Antara. himself the hero of 
the most famous novel, sings of the ruin, around wluch ever 
how lovers' thoughts, of the dwelling of Abla, who is gone, 
and her dwelling-place knows her not. Mohammed sang none 
of these. No love-minstrelsy his, not the joys of this world, 
nor sword nor camel, not jealousy or human vengeance, not 
the glories of tribe or ancestors, nor the unmeaning, swiftly 
and forever-extinguished existence of man, were his themes. 
He preached TsUbn. And he preached it by rending the skies 
above and tearing open the ground below, by adjuring heaven 
and hell, the living and the dead.” 

Another great writer speaks of the Koran in the following 
terms: " If it is not poetry—and it is hard to say whether it 
be or not,—it is more tlian poetry. It is not history, nor 
biography. It is not anthology, like the Sermon on tlie 
Mount ; tior metaphysical dialectics, like the Buddhist Siitnts; 
nor sublime homiletics like Plato's conferences of the wise 
and foolish teachers It is a prophet's cry. Semitic to the core ; 
yet of a meaning so universal and so timely that all the voices 
of the age take it up, willing or unwilling, and it echoes over 
palares and deserts, over cities and empires, first kindling its 
chosen hearts to world-conquest, then gathering itself up into 
a reconstructive force that all the creative light of Greece and 
Asia might penetrate the heavy gloom of Christian Europe, 
when Christianity was but the Queen of Night.” 1 

In general literature, embracing every phase of the human 
intellect, ethics, metaphysics, logic, rhetoric, the Moslem 
writers may 1 m? counted by hundreds. In poetry, the fertility 
of the Moslem mind has not been yet surpassed. From Mutan- 
abbi the Arab (not to go back to the poets who flourished in 
the time of the Prophet) to HAlt the Indian, there is an endless 
succession of poets. Mutanabbi flourished in the niuth century, 
and enjoyed the patronage of Ameer Saif ud-dowla (Abu 1 
Hasan Alt bin Hamd 4 n) He was followed by Ibn-Duraid, 1 
Abd-UIa, 1 Ibn F^ridh. 4 Tantarani.* and others. The Spanish 
Arabs were nature’s poets ; they invented the different kinds 
of poetry, which afterwards were adopted as models by the 

• Jnhmoa. * Wed In *.c. 911 ’*» *- c - «°57- 

• In X-c. i*jj. » D»«d in a.c. 109J. 
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Christian nations of southern Europe. Among the great poets 
who flourished in Spain the name of Ahmed ibn Mohammed 
(Abu*Omar) 1 is the most famous. We have already mentioned 
the poets who lived under Mahmud ; Ftrdousi, who brought 
back to life the dead heroes of IrAn. rivals the fame of the 
sovereign whom lirst he praised and afterwards satirised. 
Under the later Ghaznavidcs and the Seijukides flourished the 
lyric poets Suzeni,' the creator of the Persian metrical system, 
and Watw&t : the panegyrists An war!, 1 Kh.ikani,' and Zahlr 
F&ryAbi; * the great mystics, San&i,* whose Hadlka is valued 
wherever the Persian language is known and appreciated, ami 
Farid ud-din 'Attar ; T and the romancist NizAmi, the immortal 
bard of Khusrii and Sliirin and of Alexander. Under the 
AlAbcgs, who rose to power on the decline of the Seijukides. 
flourished the moralist Sa'di and the mystic JalAl ud-<hn 
Kumi. Under Timflr lived the sweet singer Hafiz (Shams 
ud-dln), called the Anacreon of Persia. These are but a very 
few of the names famous in the realm of poetry. The pages 
of Ibn-Khallik&Jt. and of Lutf Ali Azar • speak more eloquently 
of the poetical genius of the Moslems. 

Such were the glorious achievements of the Moslems in the 
field of intellect; and all was due to the teachings of one man. 
Called by his voice from the abyss of barbarism and ignorance 
in which they had hitherto dwelt, with little hope of the present, 
with none of the future, the Arab went into the world, to 
elevate and civilise. Afflicted humanity awoke into new life. 
Whilst the barbarians of Europe, who had overturned an effete 
empire, were groping in the darkness of ignorance and brutality, 
the Moslems were building up a great civilisation. During 
centuries of moral and intellectual desolation In Europe. IslAm 
led the vanguard of progress. Christianity had established 

1 A.C II75. A.*. S69. * AX. II77, A.B 57J. 

• Aawatf* panegyric on Sultan Sanjir u one of the (meat poem* In IS* 
Persian language The Hindustani poet Sauda la tUe Km ltd* in honour «* 
Aaat ml - Dow la of Oudb has imitated Anwar! with great success 

• ax. 11S6. a m. i&i • A-C not. AJI 598. 

• ax. ti8o. A.n. 57<y. f A C. H90, a.». 586. 

• Th* Altik-KnUk r Fire Tempt* ") <H Lutf AU Arar U th* live# of the 
IVnian poet* from the earliest times, with »peeim«m of their poetry. 
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itself on the throne of the Casare, but it had failed to regenerate 
the nations of the earth. From the fourth century of the 
Christian era to the twelfth, tlie gloom that overshadowed 
Europe grew deeper and deeper. During these ages of ferocious 
bigotry Ecelesiasticism barred every access through which the 
light of knowledge, humanity, or civilisation could enter. But 
though jealously shut out from this land of fanaticism, the 
benignant influences of IslAmic culture in time made them¬ 
selves felt in every part of Cliristendom. From the schools 
of Salerno, of Bagdad, of Damascus, of Cordova, of Granada, of 
Malaga, tin: Moslems taught the world the gcntic lessons of 
philosophy and the practical teachings of stem science. 1 

The first manifestation of Rationalism in the West occurred in 
the province most amenable to the power of Moslem ci\ ilisation 
Ecelesiasticism crushed this fair flower with fire and with 
sword, and threw back the progress of the world for centuries. 
But the principles of Free Thought, so strongly impressed on 
Islim. had communicated their vitality to Christian Europe. 
Abelard had felt the power of Avenues’ genius, which was 
shedding its light over the whole of the Western world. Abelard 
struck a blow for Free Thought which led to the eventual 
emancipation of Christendom from the bondage of Ecclesi- 
astkism. Avenpaee and Averroes were the precursors of 
Descartes, Hobbes, and Locke. 

The influence of Abelard and of his school soon penetrated 
into England. Wyclifle's originality of thought and freedom 
of spirit took their rise from the bold conceptions of the former 
thinkers. The later Gennan reformers, deriving their notions 
on one side from the iconoclasts of Constantinople, and on an¬ 
other from the movements of the Albigenses and the Wycliffites, 
completed the work which had been commenced by others 
under foreign rationalistic influence. 

While Christian Europe had placed learning under the ban 
of persecution ; while the Vicar of Christ set the example of 
stifling the infant lispings of Free Thought ; while the priest* 


• The Imuettu which JaUm Rave to the Intellectual development ol mankind 
U evidenced by the tact that the Arab* were jcknwl in the race fwo<pa» b)f 
member* at nationalities which laid hitherto lain absolutely dormant •‘•am 
quickened the pnlwot humanity and awakeoni new life in communities, wnivli 
were either dead or rfvmg ; nee Appendix III. 
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led the way in consigning to the flames thousands of inoffensive 
beings for mere aberration of reason ; while Christian Europe 
was exorcising demons and worshipping rags and bones— 
learning flourished under the Moslem sovereigns, and was held 
in honour and veneration as never before. The Vicegerents of 
Mohammed allied themselves to the cause of civilisation, and 
assisted in the growth of Free Thought and Free Inquiry, 
originated and consecrated by the Prophet himself. Persecution 
for the sake of the faith was unknown ; and whatever the 
political conduct of the sovereigns, the world has never bad 
superior examples in their impartiality and absolute toleration 
of all creeds and religions. The cultivation of the physical 
sciences—that great index to the intellectual liberty of a nation 
—formed a popular pursuit among the Moslems. 

The two failures of the Arabs, the one before Constantinople 
and the other in France, retarded the progress of the world for 
ages, and put back the hour-hand of time for centuries. Had 
the Arabs been less keen for the safety of their spoils, le* 
divided among themselves, had they succeeded in driving before 
them the barbarian hosts of Charles Martel, the history of the 
darkest period in the annals of the world would never have been 
written. The Renaissance, civilisation, the growth of intel¬ 
lectual liberty, would have been accelerated by seven hundred 
years. We should not have had to shudder over the massacre 
of the Albigenses or of the Huguenots, or the ghastly slaughters 
of the Irish Catholics by the English Protestants under the 
Tudors and the Protectorate. Wc should not have had to 
mourn over the fate of a Bruno or u Scrvctus, murdered by the 
hands of those who had revolted from their mother-church. 
The history of the aula-da-ft, of the murders of the Inquisition, 
of the massacres of the Aztecs anti the Incas ; the tale of the 
Thirty Years' War, with its manifold miseries,—all this would 
have remained untold. Above all, Spain, at one time the 
favoured haunt of learning and the arts, would not have become 
the intellect ual desert It now is. bereft of the glories of centime 
Who has not mourned over the fate of that noble race, exiled 
by the mad bigotry of a Christian sovereign from the country 
of its adoption, which It had made famnm among nation- ? 
Justly has it been said. " In on ill-omened hour tlur Cross 
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supplanted the Crescent on the towers of Granada " Tlic shades 
of the glorious dead, of A vermes and Avcnpace, of Waiidih 
and Avesba. sit weeping by the ruined haunts of their people 
—haunts silent now to the voice of minstrelsy, of chivalry, of 
learning, and of art.—only echoing at times the mad outcries 
of religious combatants, at limes the fierce sounds of political 
animosities. Christianity drove the descendants of these 
Moslem Andalusians into the desert, sucked out every clement 
of vitality from beautiful Spain, and made the land a synonym 
for intellectual and moral desolation . 1 

If Maslamah had succeeded in capturing Constantinople, 
the capital of Irene, the warm advocate of orthodoxy and cruel 
murderess of her own son,—the dark deeds which sully the 
annals of the Isaurians, the Comneni, tlm Pabeoiogi, the terrible 
results which attended the seizure of Byzantium by the Latins, 
above all. I he frightful outburst of the unholy wars, in which 
Christian Europe tried to strangle the nations of Asia, would 
probably never have come to pass. One thing at all events is 
certain, that if Constantinople had fallen into the hands of the 
Moslems, the iconoclastic movement would not have proved 
altogether abortive, and the reformation of the Christian 
Church would have been accomplished centuries earlier. 
Providence willed otherwise. The wave of Free Thought, 
which had reached the Isaurian emperors from the IslAmic 
regions, broke upon the rocks of ignorance, superstition, and 
bigotry ; its power was not felt until the combined action of 
the schools of Salerno and Cordova—the influence of A vermes, 
and perhaps ol some Greeks who had imbibed learning at the 
Saracenic fountain—had battered down the rampart of 
Ecclesiasticism. 

Isllm inaugurated the reign of intellectual liberty. It has 
been truly remarked, that so long as IslAm retained its pristine 
character, it proved itself the warm protector and promoter ol 
knowledge and civilisation,—the zealous ally of intellectual 
freedom. The moment extraneous elements attached them¬ 
selves to it, it lagged behind in the race of progress. 

But, to explain the stagnation of the Moslems in the present 

1 Pot thf economic condition ol Spain and !h* diti ol ait* and Warning 
under lb* Ajrnb*. tcc Skint Hiitoiy •/ Ihi S*rai*ns, pp 474*5®° 
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day. it is necessary to glance back for a moment at the events 
that transpired in Spain, in Africa, and in Asia between the 
twelfth and the seventeenth centuries. In the former country, 
Christianity destroyed die intellectual life of the people. The 
Moslems had turned Spain into a garden ; the Christums con¬ 
verted it into a desert. The Moslems had covered the land 
with colleges and schools; the Christians transformed them into 
churches for the worship of saints and images. The literary 
and scientific treasures amassed by the Moslem sovereigns 
were consigned to the flames. The Moslem men, women, and 
children were ruthlessly butchered or burnt at the stake : the 
few who were spared were reduced to slavery. Those who fled 
were thrown on the shores of Africa helpless beggars. It would 
take the combined chanty of Jesus and Mohammed to make 
l.lim forget or forgive the terrible wrongs inflicted by the 
Christians of Spain upon the Andalusian Moslems. But thr 
punishment was not long in coming. Before the world was a 
centurv old. Spain's fire had sunk into a heap of ashes ! 

In Western Africa, the triumph of Patristicisro under the 
third Almohade sovereign.* and the uprise of Berber fanaticism 
turned back the tide of progress, arrested the civilisation of 
centuries, and converted the seats of learning and arts inti* 
centres of bigotry and ignorance. The settlement of the 
Corsairs on the Barbarv coast and the anarchy which prevailed 
in Egypt under the later Mamelukes, discouraged the cultiva¬ 
tion of peaceful knowledge. In Asia the decadence of the 
Timdridc dynasty, the eruption of the wild and fanatical 
Uzbegs, and the establishment of their power in the capital ot 
Timur, destroyed the intellectual vitality of the people. In 
Persia, under the Safawis, literature and science had begun 


» On the decadence of the FAUroide power ta Western Attica then; 
dynasty descended from a Mat about ot taint of the country, hence called 

AJmoravtde or alMuribaha (). To ltd. family belim«cd \ * 

Ti.hfin, the patron of fhu-Zuhr. Hi. ton and MOMNt* 
killed by A han't Mamin, the founder of the dyrnuty ot Atmohi^f*-*-**- 
kidU the Unitarians), who melted and destroyed Morocco 

and Fee *They Cure akin to the WahAbU and the Ikknfn of 
and probably not very diflerent from the Mahdleta cl kybm , | 
eovefeign. of thia dyhaety. Abdu l Momin and Yuanf. mnnmg g l 
and art*; in the reign of Yakflb at Mawdr. thr third Almohade 
fanaticiam became rampant. 
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to breathe Mice mure . but this renaissance was only temporary, 
and with tlie irruption of the barbarous Ghibzais the renovated 
life of Iran came to an end. A deathlike glooru settled upon 
Central Asia, which still hangs heavy over these unhappy 
countries, and is slowly lifting in Afghanistan. 

Under Selim I.. Solyman and the Murads, learning received 
support in the Ottoman dominions ; but the Osmanlis were on 
the whole a military race. At first from ambition, afterwards 
from sheer necessity and for self-preservation, they had been 
at war with a relentless foe, whose designs knew no slackening, 
whose purpose was inscrutable. That enemy has disappeared, 
but the nation has still to fight for its existence. Letters and 
arts, under such conditions, can make but little progress. 
Dealing with the charge of obscurantism, often levelled against 
IslAm, M. Gobineau makes the following pregnant observation 
“ Imagine in any European country the absolute predominance 
of military and administrative despotism during a period of 
two hundred and fifty years, as is the case in Turkey ; conceive 
something approaching the warlike anarchy of Egypt under the 
domination of foreign slaves—Circassians, Georgians, Turks, 
and Albanians ; picture to yourself an Afghan invasion, as in 
Persia after 1730. the tyranny of N&dir Shah, the cruelties and 
ravages that have marked the accession of tire dynasty of the 
Kajars.—unite all these circumstances with their naturally 
concomitant causes, you will then understand what would have 
become of any European country although European, and it 
will not be necessary to look further for any explanation of the 
ruin of Oriental countries, nor to charge Islam with any unjust 
responsibility.’' 

From the time of its birth in the seventh century up to the 
aid of the seventeenth, not to descend later, Islam was 
animated by a scientific and literary spirit equal in force and 
energy to that which animates Europe of our own day. It 
carried the Moslems forward on a wave of progress, and enabled 
them to achieve a high degree of material and mental develop¬ 
ment Since the eruption of the Goths and the Vandals, the 
progress of Europe has been on a continuous scale. No such 
calamity as has afflicted Asia, in the persons of the Tartars 
or the Uxbegs, has befallen Christendom since Attila’s retreat 
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from France. Her ware, cruel and bitter, fierce and inhuman, 
have been waged on equal terms of humanity or inhumanity. 
Catholics and Protestants have burnt each other ; hut Euroj* 
has never witnessed, since the wholesale butcheries of tire poor 
Spanish Moors, the terrible massacres committed by the Tartars 
in all the centres of civilisation and culture, in which fell the 
gifted classes who formed tire backbone of the nation. 1 

And now, 

. t 

^ ;J ait ^,-Ij 

V*-t-L»> o— My di) j- s^yi (t > 

The *pidcr hold* watch in the palace of Casar, 

The owlet beat* the drum on tire tower of AfrliiAh- 

• The tack of Bagdad by Uie Mongols cxemplifie* what happened tn other 
Cities. bat in order to give a trae conception of the fearful atrocities peTfwtiuted 
try the ravages, it requires to lie painted by anoUier Gibbon For three day* 
the street* run with Mood, and tbe water of the Tigris war dyed red f« mUe* 
along it* course The horror* of rapine. *laughter, and outraged humamc. 
lasted for six week* The palace*, mosques, and mausoleum* were deatroyrd 
by fire or levelled to the earth for their golden domes The patients in the 
hospitals and the student* and professor* in the collages were put to theowrmt 
tn 111* mausoleums tho mortal remain* of the sheikh* ami piou* imknu, ami 
in the academies the immortal works nf great and learned men. were con¬ 
sumed to a>ihes ; books were thrown Into the fite, or, where that was distant 
the Tigris non. were huried in the water* of the latte*. The accumulated 
treasures of five centuries were thns tost for ever to humanity Th« flower of 
tbe nation sea* completely destroyed. It was tho custom ol Hulikii, from 
polic v and os a precaution, to cany along with hi* horde 111* prince* and due" 
of the countries through which they »wcpt One of these princes war Sa ul 
Ho Zangi, the .Vuhek of Fan Tl»« |x>et Sa'di had. it appear*, accompanied 
hi* fnend and patron. Ho was thu* an eye-witness to the terrible state ui 
Bagdad and it* doomed Inhabitant*. In two pathetic couplets be haa given 
expression to it* magnitude and horror*, *ee Appendix II. 
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I IKE all other nations of antiquity, the pre-IslAmite Arabs 
were stem fatalists. The remains of their ancient 
poetry, sole record of old Arab thought and manners, 
show tliat before the promulgation of Islam the people of the 
Peninsula Itad absolutely abandoned themselves to the idea of 
an irresistible and blind fatality. Man was but a sport in the 
hands of Fate. This idea bred a reckless contempt of death, 
and an utter disregard (or human life. The teachings of Isllm 
created a revolution in the Arab mind *, with the recognition 
of a supreme Intelligence governing the universe, they received 
the conception of self-dependence and of moral responsibility 
founded on the liberty of human volition. One of the remark¬ 
able characteristics of the Koran is the curious, and, at first 
sight, inconsistent, manner in which it combines the existence 
of a Divine Will, which not only orders all things, but which 
acts directly upon men and addresses itself to the springs of 
thought in them, with the assertion of a free agency in man 
and of the liberty of intellect. Not that this feature is peculiar 
to the Moslem scripture ; the same characteristic is to be found 
in the Biblical records. But in the Koran the conception of 
human responsibility is so strongly developed that the question 
naturally occurs to the mind. How can these two ideas be 

»“ Cod changes not m to what concerns any people until they change in 
respect to what depend* upon themselves." 
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reconciled with each other ? It seems inconsistent at first 
sight that man should be judged by bis works, a doctrine which 
forms the foundation of Islamic morality, if all lii- actions are 
ruled by an all-powerful Will. The earnest faith of Mohammed 
in an active ever-living Principle, joined to his trust in the 
progress of man, supplies a key to this mystery. I propose to 
illustrate my meaning by a reference to a few of the passages 
which give expression to the absolutism of the Divine Will and 
those which assert the liberty of human volition: " And 
God's ordering is in accordance with a determined decree ; 

. . and the sun proceeding to its place of rest—that is an 
ordinance , of the Almighty, the All-wise ; ‘ . and 

among His signs is the creation of the heavens and the earth 
and of the animals which He hath distributed therein, which 
He has sovereign power to gather when He will; 1 . . . and do 
they not see that God who created the heavens and the earth, 
and faltered not in creating these, has power to vivify the dead 
—nay. He has sovereign control over all things; * and other 
things which are not at your command, but which are truly 
within His grasp, inasmuch as God is sovereign d&poser of all 
things (tyii ^ i; ‘ nor is there anything not pro¬ 

vided beforehand by Us, or which We send down otherwise 
than according to a fore-known decree ; * - .. the secrets of 
the heavens and the earth are God's . God has all things 
at command and propound to them a similitude of this 

present life, which is like water sent down by Us from heaven, 
so that the plants of the earth are fattened by it. and on the 
morrow become stubble, scattered by the winds.—God disposes 
of all things: T . - and it pertains to God's sovereignty to 
defend them ; ■ . . . God creates what He will; * - • - and who 
created all things, and determined respecting the same with 
absolute determination and thy Lord is a supreim 

sovereign ;*»... behold thou the imprints of the mercy o! 
God : how He vivifies the earth, after it has died—in very 
deed, a restorer of life to the dead is there, and all things are 
at His bidding;“ ... to God belongs whatsoever is in the 

•xxxvt. j8. 1 xlil. *8. • xlvi. 39 * xtviii ax. •*»•»*• 

•xyi. 77 T xvlil <5. • xxii 40. ' xxir. 45 •• xxv. J. 
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lieavcna ;ind whatsoever is on the earth ; and whether ye dis¬ 
ci low that which is within you or conceal it. God will reckon 
with you for it ; and He pardons whom He will, and punishes 
whom He will—inasmuch as God is a Supreme Sovereign : 1 
. . . say thou: O God, Sovereign Disposer of dominion. Thou 
givest rule to whom Thou wilt, and takest away power from 
whom Thou wilt, Thou exaltest whom Thou wilt, and humblest 
whom Thou wilt: all good is at Thy disposal—verily. Thou art 
a Supreme Sovereign ; * . . God punishes whom He will, and 
pardons whom He will; • . . . to God belongs the dominion of 
the heavens and the earth, and whatsoever they contain is 
His, and He is Sovereign over all things.*. .. Verily, God 
accomplishes what He ordains—He hath established for every¬ 
thing a fixed decree : 1 . . . but <jod has tire measuring out 
() of the night and the day ’,*... extol the name of Thy 
Lord, the Most High, who made the world, and fashioned it to 
completeness, who fore-ordained, and guides accordingly; * 
... as for the unbelievers it matters nothing to them whether 
thou wamest them or dost not warn them ; they will not 
believe : God hath sealed up their hearts and their ears ; • . 
and the darkness of night is over their eyes; • . , and God 
guides into the right path whomsoever He will; “ . . . God b 
pleased to make your burthens light, inasmuch as man is by 
nature infirm. . .. God changes not as to what concerns any 
people until they change in respect to what depends upon 
themselves ; 11 . . . say thou : VcrUy, Gods leads astray whom¬ 
soever He will, and directs to Himself those who are penitent. 

It will be noticed that, in many of these passages by •* the 
decree of God " is clearly meant the law of nature. The stars 
and planets have each their appointed course; so has every 
other object in creation. The movements of the heavenly 
bodies, the phenomena of nature, life and death, are all 
governed by law. Other passages unquestionably indicate the 
idea of Divine agency’ upon human will; but they arc again 
explained by others, in which that agency is " conditioned " 
upon human will. It is to the seeker for Divine help that God 

* tt ‘in, jj. •». 18. *v. tao '!*▼. j. 
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renders His help ; it is on the searcher of liis own heart. who 
purifies his sou! from impure longings, that God bestows grace. 
To the Arabian Teacher, as to his predecessors, the existence of 
an Almighty Power, the Fashioner of the Universe, the Ruler 
of His creatines, was an intense and vivid reality, Hie fading 
of " an assured trust " in an all-pervading, ever-conscious 
Personality has been the motive power in the world of every 
age. To the weary mariner, " sailing on Ufa’s solemn main, 
there is nothing more assuring, nothing that more satisfies the 
intense longing for a better and purer world, tluui the con¬ 
sciousness of a Power above humanity to redress wrongs, to* 
f ulfil hopes, to help the forlorn. Our belief in God springs from 
the very essence of Divine ordinances. They are as much laws, 
in tlte strictest sense of the word, as the laws which regulate the 
movements of the celestial bodies. But the will of God is not 
an arbitrary will : it is an educating will, to be obeyed by the 
scholar in his walks of learning as by the devotee in lus cell. 

The passages, however, in which human resj>onsibility and 
the freedom of human will are laid down in emphatic terms 
define and limit the conception of absolutism. And who¬ 
soever gets to himself a sin, gets it solely on his own responsi¬ 
bility ; 1 . . . and let alone those who make a sport and a 
mockery of their religion, and whom this present world has 
deluded, and thereby bring to remembrance that any soul 
perishes for what it has got to itself; • and when they commit 
a deed of sliame they say : We have found that our fathers did 
so, and God obliges us to do it; say thou : Surely, God 
requireth not shameful doing : * . , . they did injustice to them¬ 
selves ; 4 yonder will ever)’ soul experience that which it hath 
bargained for ; 4 ... so then, whosoever goes astray, lie himself 
bears the whole responsibility of wandering.” 4 

1 J-Jl. «i- C . U;l» l*>1 «. —C > u* ) tv ill 
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Man, within the limited sphere of his existence, i> absolute 
master of his conduct. He is responsible for his actions, and 
fui the use or misuse of the powers with which he has been 
endowed. He may fall or rise, according to his own " inclina¬ 
tion.'* There was supreme assistance for him who sought 
Divine help .ind guidance. Is not the soul purer and tatter 
in calling to its Lord for that help which He has promised ? 
Are not the weak strengthened, the stricken comforted—by their 
own appeal to the Heavenly Father for solace and strength ? 
Such were the ideas of the Teacher of I slim with regard to 
- Divine sovereignty and the liberty of human volition. His 
recorded sayings handed down from sources which may be 
regarded as unquestionably authentic, help in explaining the 
conception he entertained about freewill and predestination 
I j«>i , Ui orjLUi ). Not only his own words, but those 
of his son-in-law, *' the legitimate heir to his inspiration, 
and his immediate descendants, who derived their ideas from 
him, may well furnish us with a key to the true Isldmic notion 
Ott the question of the free agency of man—a subject which has 
for ages, both in LslUm and in Giristianity. been the battle¬ 
ground of sectarian disputes. In discussing this subject, we 
must not, however, lose sight of the fact that most of the. 
traditions which have supplied to Patristicisin its armoury of 
weapons against the sovereignty of reason, bear evident traces 
of being ' made to order." They tell their own story of how, 
and the circumstances under which, they came into existence. 
Some of the traditions which purport to ta handed down by 
men who came casually in contact with the Teacher, show 
palpable signs of changes and transformations in the minds 
and in the memories of the mediaries. The authentic sayings, 
however, are many, and 1 shall refer only to a few to explain 
what 1 have already indicated, that in Mohammed s mind an 
earnest belief in the liberty of human will was joined to a vivid 
trust in the personality of the heavenly Father. Hereditary 
depravity and natural sinfulness were emphatically denied. 
Every child of tnan was bom pure and true ; every departure 
in after-life from the path of truth and rectitude is due to 
education. “ Every man is bom religiously constituted *, it is 
his parents who make him afterwards a Jew. Gmstian, or a 
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Sabseon, like as ye take up tlie licast at its birth—do ye find 
upon it any mutilation, until ye yourselves mutilate it ? " 1 
Infants have no positive moral character: for about those who 
die in early life. " God best knows what would have been their 
conduct " [had they lived to maturity]. “ Every human being 
has two inclinations.—one prompting him to good and impelling 
him thereto, and the other prompting him to evil and thereto 
impelling him ; * but the godly assistance is nigh, and lie who 
asks the help of God in contending with the evil promptings •>( 
liis own heart obtains it." " It is yonr own conduct which will 
l ea d you to paradise or hell, as if you had been destined there¬ 
for." No man’s conduct b the outcome of fatality, nor is he 
borne along by on irrcsistihle decree to heaven or hell; on the 
contrary, the ultimate result is the creation of his own actions, 
for each individual is primarily answerable for his future 
destiny “ Every moral agent b furthered to his own con¬ 
duct," or, as it b put in another tradition: " Every one is 
divinely furthered in accordance with his character ' * Human 
conduct b by no means fortuitous ; one act b the result 0! 
another ; and life, destiny and character mean the connected 
scrim of incidents and actions which arc related to each other, 
as cause and effect, by an ordained law. " the assignment ’ of 
God. In the sermons of the Disciple we find the doctrine more 
fully developed. " Weigh your own soul before the time for 
the weighing of your actions arrives ; take count with yourself 
before you are called upon to account for your conduct in this 
exbtence ; apply yourself to good and pure actions, adhere to 
the path of truth and rectitude before the soul b pressed to 
leave its earthly abode : verily, if you will not guide and warn 
yourself, none other can direct you.” * " l adjure you to 
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worship tl»c Lord in purity and holiness. He has pointed out 
to yon the path ui salvation and the temptations of this world. 
Abstain from foulness, tliough it may be fair-seeming to your 
sight ; avoid evil, however pleasant. . . . For ye knoweth how 
far it takes you away from Him. .. . Listen, and take warning 
by the words of the Merciful Guardian." 1 . . And again. O 
ye servants of my Lmd, fuliil the duties that are imposed on 
you, for in their neglect is abasement' your good works alone 
will render easy the road to death. Remember, each sin 
increases the debt, and makes the chain [which binds you] 
heavier. The message of mercy has come ; the path of truth 
is dear ; obey the command that has been laid on you ; live 
in purity, .and work In piety, and ask God to help you in 
your endeavours, and to forgive your past transgressions. 

'*• Cultivate humility and forbearance : comport yourself with 
piety and truth. Take count of your actions with your own 
conscience ( w ■■ for he who takes such count reaps a great 
reward, and hewho neglects incurs great loss. He who acts 
with piety gives rest to his soul ; he who takes warning under¬ 
stands the truth ; he who understands it attains the perfect 
knowledge." These utterances convey no impression of pre- 
dcstinarianism ; on the contrary, they portray a soul animated 
with a living faith in God. and yet full of trust in human 
development founded upon individual exertion springing from 
human volition. Mohammed's definition of reason and know¬ 
ledge, of the cognition of the finite and infinite, reminds us of 
Aristotelian phraseology and thought, and Alis address to his 
son may he read with advantage by the admirer of Aristotelian 
ethics. 

The Iktijdj ut-Tabrasi * supplies further materials to form a 
correct opinion on the question of predestinarianism in Islfim. 
The Caliph All was one day asked the meaning of Kaxi <ui 1 
and Kadat he replied. " The first means obedience 

to the commandments of God and avoidance of sin , the latter, 
the ability to live a holy life, and to do that which brings one 
nearer to God and to shun that which throws him away from 

• nu p. ty6. * Nak) nl BolAfkal. p 17° 

• EeUnuti 0} Tabu**, a collection ot tradition* by the Shaikh ut TabnuU 
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His perfection. . . . Say not that man is comfxUcd, for that is 
attribution of tyranny to God ; nor say that inan has absolute 
discretion. 1 — rather that we are furthered by His help anil 
grace in our endeavours to act righteously, and we transgnss 
because oPour neglect (of His commands).*' One of his inter¬ 
locutors, *Utba ibn Rabi'a Asadi, asked him once as to the 
meaning of the words " there is no power nor help but from 
God," JUU y< iji Js* "I* means," said the Caliph, 
" tliat I am not afraid of God’s anger, but 1 am afraid of his 
purity; nor have I the power to observe His commandment, 
but my strength is in His assistance." 1 . . . God has placed 
us on earth to try each according to his endowments. Referring 
to the following and other passages of the Koran, the Caliph 
went on to say. " God says, * We will try you to see who are the 
striven 'c n** 1 **) [after truth and purity], and who arc the 
forbearing and patient, and We will test your actions. ... 
and * We will help you by degrees to attain what ye know 
not.’ * . .. These verses prove the liberty of human volition. * 
Explaining the verse of the Koran, " God directs him whom 
He chooses, and leads astray him whom He chooses,” the Caliph 
said that this does not mean that He compels men to evil or 
good, that He cither gives direction or refuses it according 
to His caprice, for this would do away with all responsibility 
for human action ; it means, on the contrary, that God points 
out the road to truth, and lets men choose as they wilL 1 
Arabian philosophy, nurtured altcrwards in other cradles, 
drew its first breath in the school oi Medina. The freedom of 
human will, based on the doctrine that man would be judged by 
the use he had made of his reason, was inculcated in the teach¬ 
ings of the Master, along with an earnest belief in a Supreme 
Power ruling the universe. The idea assumed a more definite 
shape in the words of the Disciple, and grew into a philosophy 
From Medina it was carried to Damascus, Kilfa. Basra, and 

* Im. to decide wh»t U ri#ht end whal U wrong. 

* IKlljtj ut Takrtji, p. *j6. 

* tiy c kM C** - 1^ ' 

y c-** ^ , 

* lu/. 
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Bagdad, where it gave birth to the eclectic school?. which shed 
such lustre on the reigns of the early Abbasides, 

The butchery of Kcrbela and the sack of Medina had led to 
the closing of the lecture-room of the Imims. With the 
appearance of Jaafar as-Sadik as the head of Mohammed s 
descendants, it acquired a new life. Extremely lib<*al and 
rationalistic in his views, — a scholar, a poet, and a plulosopher. 
apparently well read in some of the foreign huiguagcs-in 
constant contact with cultured Christians, Jews, and L oro- 
astrians, with whom metaphysical disputations were frequent, 

_ he- impressed a distinct philosophical character on the 

Medlnitc school. Some of lus news respecting predestination 
deserve to be mentioned. Speaking of the doctrine of Jabr 
((impulsion or predestinarianism). which had about this period 
made its appearance in Damascus, he expressed the following 
opinion: "Those who uphold Jabr make out C,od to be a 
participator in every sin they commit, and a tyrant for punts i- 
ing those sins which they are impelled to commit by the 
compulsion of their being’: this is infidelity." Then (giving 
the analogy of a servant sent by his master to the market to 
purchase some tiling which he, the master, knows well that he 
cannot bring, not possessing the wherewithal to buy it.^and. 
nevertheless, the master punishes him) the Imam adds, the 
doctrine of Jabr converts God into an unjust Master. 1 As 
regards the opposite doctrine of absolute liberty (Tafwlt, delega¬ 
tion of authority )—meaning not the freedom of human will, but 
unqualified discretion in the choice of wrong and right, he 
declared that to affirm such a principle would destroy all the 
foundations of morality, and give to all human beings absolute 
licence in the indulgence of their animal propensities ; for if 
each individual is vested with a discretion to choose what is 
right or wrong, no sanction, no law can have any force. 1 
( ), is therefore different from i a fait God 

has endowed each human being with the capacity to under¬ 
stand His commands and to obey them rhey who exert 
themselves to live purely and truly, them He helps : they are 
those who please Him ; whilst they who disobey Hun arc- 
sinners." These views are repeated with greater emphasis by 
• tktijij ji 136. * lt » d P- *** 
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the eighth Im.iiiv. Ali ar-RizA, who denounced Jabt <pre- 
destinarianisin) ami Tashblh (anthropomorphism) as absolute 
infidelity. 1 and declared the upholders of those doctrines to be 
" the enemies of the I ; aith.“ He openly charged the advocate* 
of Jabr and Tashbth with the fabrication of traditions. At thr 
same time he warned his followers against the doctrine of 
discretion or Tafudz. He laid down in broad terms, " God has 
pointed out to you the two paths, one of which leads you to 
Him. the other takes you far away from His perfection ; you 
are at liberty to take the one or the other: pain or joy, 
reward or punishment, depend upon your own conduct. But 
man has not the capacity of turning evil into good, or sin 
into virtue." 

The Omuicyyades, many of whom remained pagans at lirart 
even after the profession of I si Am, were, like their forefathers, 
fatalists. Under them arose a school which purported to derive 
its doctrines from the " ancients." the Sola/. a body of primitive 
Moslems. All of them wore dead : it was consequently easy 
to fabricate any tradition and pass it as tiandod down bv one 
or other of them. Jaluu bin Safw.in was the founder of tins 
school, which was called Jabria, The Jabrias * rivalled 
Calvin in the absolute denial of ftrc-wiU to man. They main¬ 
tained " that man is not responsible for any of his actions 
which proceed entirely from God ; * that he has no determining 
power to do any act, nor docs he possess the capacity of fret 
volition ; that he is the subject of absolute Divine sovereignty 
in his actions, without ability on his part, or will or power of 
choice; and that God absolutely creates actions within him 
Just as He produces activity in all inanimate things ;.. . and 
that reward and punishment arc subject to absolute Divine 
sovereignty in human actions." The Jabrias maintained 
certain views regarding Divine attributes wliich have no 

1 He who believes in fait is s Jidfir ; litiji ; nl-Tu/traii. p. XI4. 

* Shahnitdnt divides the JuMmm Into two brandies one bemf 

pore and simple, and the other more moderatr The hut maintained that 
neither actum tun the ability to act belonf* in any sense to 

(JL«i Jan', ^JL• ipii j fj X*j ^,-11 tii ), the latter held that man has an 

ability which U not at all ethconoiB (*!_#< >--U ^ -til. 

* wjA ,jJl *isL^ j aaall U* JaitJi j* yrar\ 
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particular significance.* According t<» SkafastsUni, tl# J*6n** 
were divided into three sects, vi*. the Jakmut. the Sajfdno, 
aiul the Zitdria, differing from each other on minor points; 
hut. so far as the doctrine of predestination was concerned. aU 
of them were agreed in denying free agency The .\ajjdnas, 
who, alter undergoing several transformations, developed two 
centuries later into the Asha'rias. maintained that <.od creates 
the conduct of His creatures, good and bad, virtuous and 
vicious, while man appropriates the same. The Jntnia 
doctrines found favour with tlu? Ommcyyade rulers, and soon 

spread among the people .... - . 

The uncompromising fatalism of the Jnbnui occasioned 
among the thinking classes a revolt, whid. was liraded by 
Ma had al-Juhani. YOnus ol-Aswin. and (jhollin Dimwhki (».*. 
of Damascus), who had evidently derived many of their ideas 
from the Fatimides. They boldly asserted in the capital of the 
Ommoyyades. in the very stronghold of prcdestinarianism. the 
free agency of man. 1 But In the assertion of human liberty 
thev sometimes Verged on the doctrine of Tafwlz. From 
Damascus the dispute was carried to Basra, and tlitre the 
differences of the two parties waxed high. The Jahnas 
merged Into a new sect, called the SiJ&tiai who, with pte- 
dcstinariauism. combined the affirmation of *<itain attribute* 
in the Deity as distinct from His Essence, which the Jubnat 
denied. Hie Si/diias daimed to be tlic direct representatives 
at the SalaJ. According to Sliahnst&ni. these follower* of the 
Salaf •' maintained that certain eternal attributes pertain to 
God. namely, knowledge, power, life, will, hearing, eight, 
speech majesty, magnanimity, bounty, beneficence, glory, and 
greatness —making no distinction between attributes of essence 
and attributes of action. . . . They also assert certain dfr 
scriptive attributes 1 oU- as. for example, hands and 

face, without any other explanation than to say that these 
attributes enter into the mealed representation of tin- Deity, 
and that, accordingly, they had given them the name of 
descriptive attributes '* Like the Jabnus. they adhered to 
the doctrine of predestination in all its gloominess and intensity. 


• t&ahrUJtnl. part i p V* 

• lot AttnbotUu 
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From the Sifdtias. sprang the Muthahhihas. " who likened the 
Divine attributes to the attributes of created things," * and 
turned God into a similitude of their own selves.* At this 
period one of the most noted professors belonging to the anti- 
predestinarian party was Ini Am Hasan, surnnmed al-Basri 
(from lus place of residence). He was a M e dtni te by birth, 
and had actually sat at the feet of *' the Philosoplrers of the 
family of Mohammed." He had imbibed their liberal and 
rationalistic ideas, and. on settling at Basra, had started a 
lecture-room, which was soon thronged by the students of Irak. 
Here he discoursed on the metaphysical questions of the dny 
in the spirit of his masters. 

One of his most prominent pupils was Abu Huzaifa Wasii 
bin 'AtA al-GliazzAl.* a man of great mental powers, thoroughly 
versed In the sciences and traditions, who had also studied m 
the lecture-room of Medina. He differed from the ImAni <111 
a question of religious dogma, and was made to withdraw from 
the lecture-room. He thereupon founded a school of his own 
His followers have, from this fact, been called Sfu'taxilas, or 
Ahl-uI-rtiz*U. Dissenters.* He soon rivalled the fame of his 
master, whose school More long practically merged in tliat 
of the pupil In his antagonism against intellectual tyranny 
he often overstepped tire bounds of moderation, and gave 
utterance to views, espccialiy on the controversy raised by 
Mu'lwiyah. which were in conflict with those entertained at 
Medina Yet the general rationalism of his school rallied the 
strongest and most liberal minds round his standard. Proceed¬ 
ing upon the lines of the Fatimide philosophers, and appropriating 


1 oIa-oj 

• ShahrislAm drawi * distinction between the Si/itu anthropomwphtm 
and those who omr im<- r^tmee later. " At 4 later period certain £■£«« 
wont tx-yood what had boon prol«M>d by any who Urbl to the 

and Mid that undoubtedly those exprewions (dmotiiiR the attxibnte»> are 
u»d rthr literal senw. and are to be interpreted ,oal a. they .rtttld.**”* 
resort to Itcuratlve Interpretation, and at Ibn canto time, without '"***“”* 
upon thr Utrral «n-» alone. whereby they fell into pair anthropomorphicm 
{ in violation of the primitive Moslem fatth - 

• \X*j *«**» i* Hf Wired i« the day* ol Abd ul Malik, 
Weltd and HUhAtn. He was tx*m In 8j Alt. (699 700 a c t and died ro « 3 ‘ 
a n (7^ g a.c). 

• SUahrUtAru, v Jl. [vii* fx>iQ Mh UhU* spjdt *«J*j 1 

fatks (a) in the third syllable in the GXydi uUt^hAt and the J-*rk*n( (Uunknow. 
l88g). See Appendix 111. 
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the principles which they had laid down and the ideas to which 
they tuid often given forcible expression, he formulated into 
theses tlie doctrines which constitute the basis of his difference 
from the prcdcstinariaii schools and from Patristicism generally 
For several centuries his school dominated over the intellects 
of men, and with the support of the enlightened rulers who 
during this period held the reins of government, it gave an 
impetus to the development of national and intellectual life 
among the Saracens such as had never been witnessed before. 
Distinguished scholars, prominent physicists, mathematicians, 
historians—all tlie world of Intellect in fact, including the 
Caliphs, belonged to the Mu’tazflfte school.* 

Men Uke Abu'l Huzail Hamdin.* Ibrahim ibn Sayyir an* 
Nazzam.* Ahmed ibn Hlit. Fazl al-Hadasi, and AM Alt 
Mohammed al-Jubbii. 1 well read in Greek philosophy and 
logic, amalgamated many ideas borrowed from those sources 
with the Mcdinite conceptions, and impressed a new feature 
on die philosophical notious of the Moslems. The study of 
Aristotle, Porphyry, and other Greek and Alexandrian writers 
gave birth to a new science among tlie Mu’tazilas. which was 
called Hm-ut-Kaldm. " the science of reason " (Kaldm, logo *), 
with which they fought both against tlie external as well as the 
internal enemies of the Faith,—the non-Moslems who assailed 
the teachings of Islam from outside, and the patristic Moslems 
who aimed at its degradation from within. The extreme views 
uf Wasil on the political questions which had agitated the 
Caliphate of Ali were before long abandoned, with the result 
that moderate Mutaxilaisnt became substantially amalgamated 
with the rationalism of the Fatimide school, whence it had 
sprung. It is a well-known fact that the chief doctors of the 
Mu'tazilite school were educated under the Fitimides. and 
there can hardly be any doubt that moderate Mu' t a til a ism 


« We may mention here two or thiee prominent Mut«iU» whoae nxmr' 

an »till lamnu». »t Imlm 2^roaWluli*rt. theau^orrf t^* 

the IxmI and nu»t erudite commentary <m the Koran^ Ma* hdi. lm.ui . 
historian. and plulwopher ; the famous Al-Haled. Abo I "ulA and Mirk 
hood 

• Died a n *35 (a.e. B*v* 5 o). In the beginning of ol MutawakktYs Caliphate. 
» A nephew of Abo l Huai). * Bom in 86 . : died in 933 

’SUahmtini, p. 18 ; tbn-Khaldftn in loto. 
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represented the views <•! (lie 1 alipli Ali and the most liberal of 
his early descendants, and probably of Mohammed himself 
A careful comparison of the Ma' tazih tc doctrines will show 
that they were either word for word the same as were taught 
by the early Fatimides, or were modifications of those doctrines 
induced by the requirements of a progressive society, and 
partly, perhaps, by the study of Greek and Alexandrian 
philosophy. 

The Caliph Ali had condemned in emphatic language all 
anthropomorphic and anthropopathic conceptions of the Deity. 

M God was not like any object tlmt the human mind can con¬ 
ceive ; no attribute can be ascribed to Him which bore the least 
resemblance to any quality of which human beings h.i\e 
perception from their knowledge of material objects. Tln- 
pcrfcction of piety consists in knowing God ; the perfection of 
knowledge is the affirmation of His verity ; and the perfection 
of verity is to acknowledge His unity in all sincerity ; and the 
perfection of sincerity is to deny all attributes to the Deity . 

* iu jL V JUf j He who refers an attribute to 

God believes the attribute to be God, and he who so believes an 
attribute to be God. regards God as two or part of one^ . . . 
He who asks where God is, assimilates Him with some object. 
God is the Creator, not because He Himself is created . Cod is 
existent, not because He was non-existent. He is with every’ 
object, not from resemblance or nearness ; He is outside of every¬ 
thing not from separation. He is the Primary Cause (tW*), 
not in the meaning of motion or action ; He is the Seer, but no 
sight can see Him. He has no relation to place time or 
measure.’ ... God is Omniscient, because knowledge is His 
Essence ; Miglitv. because Power is His Essence; Loving, 
because la>ve is iiis Essence .. . not because these are attribute 
apart from HU Essence. ... The conditions of time or space 
were wholly inapplicable to Him. ... * Taka r ( 
construed by the followers of the Salaf to mean predestination, 
meant ** weighing," " probation," " trial. 

Let us see now what Mu'tazilaism is. On many minor and 
subsidiary jxnnts the prominent Mu'tarilite doctors diuerci 

‘ Sab) ui-BaUghiO ; m the comment of Ilm l Alil H»dW. the MuWiUtr. 

* From U>« I mini Jti'far a» 54 Jlk, tfurf 
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among themselves ; but I shall give here a sketch of the 
doctrines on which they were in accord According to Sliahri- 
stini. the Mu'tarilas 1 declare that “ eternity is the distinguish¬ 
ing attribute ol the Divine Being ; that God is Eternal. lor 
Eternity Is the peculiar property of His Essence ; they 
unanimously deny the existence of eternal (Divine) qualities 
( o 1 *-®*' ) [as distinct from His being], and maintain 
that He is Omniscient as to His being ; Living as to His being ; 
Almighty as to His being ; but not through any knowledge, 
power, or life existing in Him as eternal attributes ; for know¬ 
ledge, power, and life are part of His Essence. Otherwise, if 
they are to be looked upon as eternal attributes of the Deity 
(separate from His Essence), it would tend to the affirmation 
of a multiplicity of eternal entities. . . . fhey also maintain 
that the Word of God is created, and when created, is 
expressed in letters and sounds. ... In like manner they 
unanimously denied that willing, hearing, and seeing are ideas 
subsistent in the Divine Being, though differing as to the modes 
of their existence and their metaphysical grounds. 1 They 
deny unanimously that God can be beheld in the Dar-ul-hiirar 
(in the Abode of Rest) with the corporeal sight. They forbid 
the describing of God by any quality belonging to material 
objects, either by way of direction, or location, or appearance, 
or body, or change, or cessation of action, or dissolution ; and 
they have explained the passages of the Koran in which expres¬ 
sions implying these qualities have been used, by asserting that 
the expressions arc used figuratively and not literally. And this 
doctrine they call TauhU. * assertion of Divine unity.* ... 


l *'TUe Mn'tiuila* called thcmiclves." «ays ShahrritA.nl. ‘ AskAbiJ-atU 
K-a'MauAtf, • people at juitioe and unity,' ami aometimw KaimUt. A* 
a nutter of fact, tiowevrr, the designation of K*d*ri* was never' applied by 
the Mu'Unlat to thcmwlve* ; it <nt applied by their enrtiue* to the extrema 
Mu'tatiUx who maintained the doctrine ol TafttrU. and which waa condemned 
by the Ritinude Imima. They alwaya repudiated that den|piattan. and 
Applied it to the prcdtutiniirutiv who averted that Goa u tni 
human action. Shahristini admits this, and says • 


i the Creator ol every 


Jao AL»| ^ j %j± jjiAf J> ^ ^ ^ I t 

But be trie* to refute the applicability ol the wtml KUa na ^ Jhe pr«- 
<le*ttn»rian» " How can it apply to tho*c who hint in Ood , ShuhmtAw. 

P. 30, 
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They also agree in believing tliat man is the creative efficient 
of his actions, good and bad jit* c u ^ i > , V*- **** *> 
and gets reward and punishment in the future world by merit 
for what lie does ; and that no moral evil, or iniquity of action, 
or unbelief, or disobedience, can be referred to God, because, 
if He had caused unrighteousness to be. He would be 
Himself unrighteous (L£J» \J£ \ . . . They also 

unanimously maintain that the All-wise does only that which 
is beneficial and good ( j If' ^ at A 

regard in tite light of wisdom ( ) for the good 

of humanity () is incumbent upon Him. though 
they differed as to His being obligated to secure the highest good, 
and to bestow grace ( » o*i> *>** *»,> ‘-* KU '■» f*-*' 

And this doctrine they call the doctrine of ‘ail. or justice 
They further hold that there is no eternal law as regards 
human actions: that the Divine ordinances which regulate 
the conduct of men are the result of growth and development ; 
that God has commanded and forbidden by a law which grew 
gradually. At the same time, they say that he who works 
righteousness merits rewards, and he who works evil deserves 
punishment ; and this, they say, is consonant with reason, 
The Mu'tazilas also say tliat all knowledge is attained through 
reason, and must necessarily be so obtained. They hold that 
the cognition of good and evil is also within the province of 
reason ; that nothing is known to be wrong or right until reason 
has enlightened us as to the distinction ; and that thankfulness 
for the blessings of the Benefactor is made obligatory by reason, 
even before the promulgation of any law on the subject. They 
maintain that the knowledge of God is within the province of 
reason ; and. with the exception of Himself, everything else is 
liable to change or to sutler extinction. “ They also maintain 
that the Almighty has sent His Prophets to explain to mankind 

His commandments_ They differ among themselves as to 

the question of the ImAmatc; some maintaining that it 
descended by appointment, others holding to the right of the 
people to elect.” The Mu'tazilas are, therefore, the direct 
antitheses of the Sifdtuis, for " these and all other Ahl-w- 
Sunnal hold that God does whatever He pleases, for He is th 1 ’ 
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Sovereign Lord of His dominions, and whatever He wishes 
He orders. •. and this is ‘adl (justice) according to them. 
According to the AM-uI-l'tiidl, what accords with Reason and 
Wisdom only is justice (‘adl), and the doing of acts for 
(or according to) the good and well-being [of mankind). 

The AM-ul-'adl say that God has 
commanded and forbidden by created words. According to 
the AhJ-us-Sunnal (the Sif&tias), all that is obligatory is known 
Irom hearsay ; (secular) knowledge only is attained by 
reason ; Reason cannot tell us what is good, or what is bad, 
ot what is obligatory. The AM-ul-'ad! say (on the contrary) 
that all knowledge comes through reason.* They referred 
that tenn of tradition * pre-destination * to trial and deliverance, 
adversity and prosperity, sickness and health, death and life, 
and other doings of God, exclusive of moral good and evil, 
virtue and vice, regarding men as responsible for the latter, 
( jU*JI wA—^ ^ jjLaJI ^* JI 3 i ) 

and it is in the same sense that the whole community of the 
Mu'tazila employ that term." 

Thus far we have given the views of the school as a body ; 
but there were certain opinions held by the prominent doctors 
individually, which, though not accepted beyond the immediate 
circle of their particular disciples, are yet deserving of notice. 
For example Abfl-Huzail Ham din maintained that the Creator 
b knowing by virtue of knowledge, but that Hb knowledge b 
His Essence ; powerful by virtue of power, but that His power 
is Hb Essence ; living by virtue of life, but that Hb life is His 
Essence. ” A view." says Shahrist&ni. “ adopted from the 
Philosophers,” but really taken from the Mcdlnite school. He 
also affirmed that free will ( Lt&Ji ) b an accident (u*/ '« 
additional to perfection of development and soundness 
Ibrahim ibn Sayy&r an-Nazzatn. " a diligent student 
ol the books of the Philosophers," maintained " that without 
a revelation, man b capable, by reflection, of recognising the 
Creator, and of distinguishing between virtue and vice . . . 
and that the Doer of Righteousness possessed not the capacity 
to do wrong.” Mu‘ammar ibn Abbad as-Sulami advanced 

* StuUirtsUnl, p.jl 
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the Platonic theory of " archetypes/ - He maintained that 
accidents are permanent in the several species of things to 
which they belong ( t? Of l and that every 

accident subsists in a subject, though its subsistence therein 
is only by virtue of some idea (in the human mind). Mu’ammar 
and his followers were in consequence of this doctrine called 
Idealists Abu All Mohammed ibn Abdul 

Wahhab. known as Abd Ali al-Juhbai. maintained that action 
pertains to man in the way of origination and tire! production; 
and ascribed to man moral good and evil, obedience and is- 
obcdience. in the way ol sovereignty and prerogative; and 
that free-will ( > is a pre-requisite to action, and a 

power additional to buddy completeness and soundness of the 
members. Abu'l Ma'&li al-Juwaini/ « 

of the two sacred cities), who. however, did not caU fam*H * 
Mu'tarila. and is generally claimed by theruphoJMn;he 
opposite doctrine as belonging to their body, held th 
denial of abihty and free-will U something which reason and 
consciousness disavow j that to affirm an abdity svithout any 
sort of efficacy is equivalent to denying ability altogether, and 
that to affirm some unintelligible influence (of abflity). 
constitutes a motive cause, amounts to the denial of a y . pe 
influence, and that, inasmuch as conditions and 
principle of those who maintain them, are not to be clu a 
Prised as existing or non-existing (but must be exptanedi by 
reference to their origin), action on the part of man (regarded 
as an existing state) is to be attributed really to his own ability, 
-though not in the way of origination and creation for by 
creation is meant the causing of something to come mto bung 
by supreme power which was not previously ^ existence an 
that action depends for its existence upon abihty (fa mjj' 
which itself depends for its existence upon sene ******* 
its relation to that cause being the same as the relation « 
(human) action to (man’s) ability, and so one cause depends 

upon another until the causa causans ( v 1 *-* > 1 

Creator of cause, and ol their operations, tlic Absolute ScU* 


• Dial ioSj. 
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sufficing, is readied " This view. ' adds Shahristani. was 
borrowed by A bu’l Ma'ali from the Philosophers of the theistic 
school, but he presented it in the garb of the Kaldtn (scholastic 

theology).” 1 . 

This is the general outline of the philosophical notions of the 
Mu’tazilas respecting some of the most burning questions which 
have agitated the mind of man in every age and country, and 
have so frequently led to sanguinary strifes and fratricidal 
wars both in the East and in the West. 

/Vs the assertors of divine Unity, shorn of all anthropo¬ 
morphic conceptions, and the advocates of moral responsibility, 
they naturally called themselves ashdb-ui-adl ua'HauhSd, 
” upholders of the unity and justice of God.” and designated 
their opponents Musluibbiluis (” assunilators or anthropo- 
morphists). They reasoned thus If sin emanated from, or 
was created by God. and man was pre-ordained to commit it. 
the imposition of any penalty for its commission would make 
the Creator an Unrighteous God.—which is infidelity thus 
reason and revelation both tell us that piety and sin, virtue 
atyl vice, evil and good, are tlie product of human volition , 
man has absolute control over his actions, though he has been 
told what is right and what is wrong. Evil and good depend 
upon what in just; for God’s creation is ruled by justice 
Reason and justice are the guiding principles of human actions ; 
and general usefulness and the promotion of the happiness of 
mankind at large, the chief criterion of right and wrong. Has 
not God Himself declared that " the two Paths were sliown to 
mankind for their own good? Has He not Himself called 
upon them to exercise their understanding ? ” Rationalists 
and Utilitarians, they based the ioundations of the moral law 
on the concordance of Reason with positive revelation. They 
walked in the footsteps of the Master and his immediate 
descendants. They upheld the doctrine of Evolution in 
regarding every law that regulates the mutual relations 
of man to man as the result and outcome of a process 
of continuous development. In their ideas of the long 

• Comp I train!-* view* with thOM o< IbnRushd (Avertoe*). Shahrottat 
• vidcnllv had not made himsell acquainted with Ui* FtUnudf 

Ins&m* Shahmlini, part i. pp 7°. 7'„ The 01 Abu 1 il ' do *°* 
commend themiclve* to the " orthodox Shahititanl 
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antiquity of man on earth.' they occupy a vantage ground 
in relation to the natural philosophers of the modem 
world. 

Mu'tazilaism spread rapidly among all the thinking and 
cultured classes in every part of the Empire, and finding its 
way into Spain took possession of the Andalusian colleges 
and academies. Mansfir and his immediate successors en¬ 
couraged Rationalism, but made no open profession of the 
MiVtazihte doctrines. Mamfin, who deserves more justly than 
anv other Asiatic sovereign the title of “ Great," acknowledged 
Iris adhesion to the Mu'taxilitc school ; and he and his brother 
Mu'tasim and nephew W&sik. endeavoured to infuse the 
rationalistic spirit into the whole Moslem world. I’ndcr them 
Rationalism acquired a predominance such as it has not gained 
perhaps even in modern times in European countries. The 
Rationalists preached in the mosques and lectured in the 
colleges ; they had the moulding of the character of the nation S 
youth in their hands ; they were the chief counsellors of the 
Caliphs, and it cannot be gainsaid that they used their influence 
wisely. As professors, preachers, scientists, physicians, viziers, 
or provincial governors, they helped in the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the Saracenic nation. The rise of the Banl-Idris in 
Western Africa, and the establishment of the F&tiinide power 
imparted a new life to Mu tazilaism after its glory had comt* 
to an end in Asia. 

The question now naturally occurs to the mind, how is it 
that predestinarianism and the subjection ol Reason to blind 
authority, though discountenanced by the Prophet and the 
Philosophers of his family, became finally predominant in the 
speculations and practice of the Moslem world ? Before we 
furnish an answer to this inquiry, let us trace the development 
of another phase of the Moslem intellect. Mu'tazUaism has 
been, with considerable plausibility, compared to the scholastic 
philosophy of the Middle Ages in Europe, scholasticism is 
said to have been the " movement ol the intellect to justify 
by reason several of the dogmas of the Faith." Mu'tazUaism 
also directed its endeavours to establish a concordance between 

* Tliey derived thin notion Irom a Hitdlt reported from All, Btkir-nl-Anwit. 
chapter on Creation. 
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Reason and positive revelation. But there the parallel ends. 
In the Christian Church, the dogmas requiring explanation 
and justification were many. The doctrine of the trinity i« 
unity, of the three ** Natures " in one. of original sin, of tran- 
substantiation, all gave rise to a certain intellectual tension. 
The dogmas of the Church accordingly required some such 
“ solvent " as scholasticism before science and free thought 
could find their way into Christendom. In lsl&m the case 
was otherwise; with the exception of the unity of (iod—the 
doctrine of TauMd, which was the foundation uf Mohammed’s 
Church—there was no dogma upon which insistence was placed 
in any such form as to compel Reason to hold back its 
acceptance. The doctrine of ’* origin and return "—mabdd 
(fa** > and maid t aU<* ). " coming (from God) and returning 
(to Him)' —and of the moral responsibility of man, was founded 
on the conception of a Primal Cause—the Originator of all 
things. That the Ego will not be entirely lost after it has 
been set apart from its earthly habiliments, that it will exist as 
a self-conscious entity after the dissolution of the body, Is a 
notion which has been shared alike by the wise and the ignorant. 
Some few have denied a future existence, but the generality 
have believed in it, though all have differed as to the nature of 
that existence. So also as regards moral responsibility, there 
is great divergence of opinion on the mode in which man shall 
discharge the obligation; but there is little difference on the 
question that he is responsible for the use or misuse of his 
powers On both these questions the words of the Teacher 
allow the greatest latitude of judgment; so long as the original 
conceptions were retained and accepted, Mohammed's Church 
larniitted the broadest and most rationalistic view. Hence it 
was that Islam passed at once from the Age of Receptivity into 
the Age of Activity, from the Age of Faith into the Age of 
Reason, without any such intermediate stage as was required 
in Christianity. 

In the Prophet’s time, as well as under the Rashidin Caliphs, 
no doubt, free independent inquiry was naturally, and perhaps 
rightly, discouraged. But no questioning was avoided, no 
doubt was silenced by the terror of authority, and if the teacher 
was unable to answer the question, the inability was avowed in 
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all humility.* Mu'tazilaisro holds therefore a distinctive placr 
in the development of the human intellect It bears an analogy 
to European scholasticism, but in reality it is akin in genius 
to modern rationalism. Scholasticism worked under the shadow 
of the Church. Mu'tazilaisra worked in conjunction with the 
heads of the Church. The real scholasticism of Islam came 
later. 

The cultivation of the physical sciences gave a new direction 
to Saracenic genius. A body of thinkers sprang up, who 
received the generic name of HukamS (pi. of hakim, a scientist 
or philosopher), whose method of reasoning was analogous to 
that of modem science. They were mostly Mu*tazilas, but the 
conceptions of a few were tinged by the philosophical notions 
of Aristotle and the Neo-Platonic school of Alexandria. Though 
higotry and ignorance stigmatised them with the opprobrious 
epithets of infidel and heretic, historical verity must admit that 
they did not exclude themselves from IslAm, nor advance any 
theory for which they were unable to find a warrant in the 
sayings of the Founder of the Faith or his immediatr 

descendants. _ _ 

flit doctrine of evolution and progressive development to 
which these philosophers adhered most strongly has been 
propounded in clear terms by one of their prominent repre¬ 
sentatives. the famous Al-Haxen. The philosophical notions 
on this subject may be summarised thus: 1 In the region of 
existing matter, tiie mineral kingdom comes lowest, then 
comes the vegetable kingdom, then the animal, and finally the 
human being. By his body he belongs to the material world, 
but by his soul lie appertains to the spiritual or immaterial. 
Above him are only the purely spiritual beings.—the angels. 1 — 
above whom only is God; thus the lowest is combined by n 
chain of progress to the highest. But the human soul per¬ 
petually strives to cast off the bonds of matter, and, becoming 
free, it soars upwards again to God. from whom it emanated. 
And these notions found expression later in the Masnavi ol 

• The aiuwsT «iv “ God know* bed." 

• The author td the GcmW r-i/unU to which I «h»U refer Uter »» 
detail, explain# that what are called In ” thr language ol theology anger*, 
art- thr lurce* of nature in the language of Hihmat 
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Mo ill Ana Jalil nd-din, whose " orthodoxy *' can hardly In- 
questioned,— 

f f ,1 

r*')f — —*** r J s* u> jt 

)’ :*r 

fr 4 r* «^y*; rv 1 ^ or* 
o—s~ J — L *- 

ji 3 ji p»T l» 

rr* olri u j4 J /' 

rr* d* *»< u fV-* 4 ' A — 

r lc r*/ r* o~; 

*—t'* »•* - <j/ 

•' Dying from tlir inorganic we developed Into the vegetable kingdom 
Dying from the vegetable we rare to the animal And leaving the animal we 
became men- Then wbat fear that death win lower ue f The next transition 
will make uv angel* From angeli we shall rise and become what no mind 
can concave ; we shall merge in Infinity as in the beginning Have we not 
been told,' All of u» will return unto Him ’ ? " 

The greatest of the philosophers were al-Kindi. aJ-Farabi. 
Ihn-Slna, Ibn-BSja. Ibu-Tufail. and Ibn-Ruslul.* 

Al-Kindi * (Ab(t Yusuf Ya'khb ibn Ishakj. sumamed the 
Philosopher par cxalltntt, was a descendant of the illustrious 
family of Kinda, and counted among his ancestors several of 
the princes of Arabia. His father. IshAk bin as-Sabbah, was 
the governor of Kufa under al-Mahdi, al-HAdi, and HAriin. 
Al-Kindi. who prosecuted his studies at Basra and Bagdad, 
rendered himself famous under the Caliphs Mamtin and 
Mu tasim by tlic versatility of liis genius and the profoundness 
of his knowledge. He wrote on philosophy, mathematics, 

> ShahrotAni mention* several other*. such as—Yahya al-Nahwy. Abo l 
Kami al-MuUwtr. Abb SuUtiuAn nl Sajsv. Abfi Bnkr Sibil Wn Abe 

SulaunAn Mohammed alMukaddui. Abe TamAtn \<l*nf b»n Mohammed 
NishApfet Abd Zaid Alimrd bin Snha nl-lUlkhl. Abb MuhArib al-Haun hin- 
Sahl fun MuhArib si Kfuny. Ahmed bin Tayvtb M-Swrxkhsy TnlhA bin 
Mohammed al-Xafsy. AbO HAmid Ahmed bin Mohammed al Salriri. l» tun 
All alAVatlr. Abfl All Ahmed bln Muikuya. Abe Zakana Nahya fan -Adi 
al Zumairi. Abn't Hasan ul- hmn. He does not mention a single Spanish 
philosopher. 

* Sty to l»ta a c : see Appendix II. 
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astronomy. medicine, politics, music, etc. Versed in the 
languages uf the Greeks, the Persians, and tlie Indians, 
thoroughly acquainted with their sciences and pliilnsophy. he 
was selected by Miinun for the work of translating Aristotle 
and other Greek writers into Arabic. " Cardan," says Munk. 
" places him among the twelve geniuses of the first order who 
had appeared in the world up to the sixteenth century." 

Abd Nasr FArdbi (Abd Nasr Mohammed bin Mohammed 
Turkh&n al-F&r&bi), so called from his native city of FSrab in 
Transoxiana, was a distinguished physician, mathematician, 
and philosopher. He is regarded as the most learned and 
subtle of the commentators of Aristotle. He enjoyed the 
patronage of Saif ud-dowla All bin Hamddn, Prince of Aleppo, 
and died at Damascus in the month of Rajab 339 A ll 
December (950 A.C.). Among his various works some may be 
mentioned here to show the tendency of the Arab mind in thnt 
prolific age. In the Encyclopadia of Science (Ihsd ul-ulnmi 
be gives a general review of all the sciences. A Latin epitome 
of this work gives an idea of the range over which it extends, 
being divided into five parts dealing with the different branches 
of science, viz. language, logic, mathematics, natural sciences, 
and political and social economy. Another celebrated work 
of Faribi, largely utilised by Roger Bacon and Albertus 
Magnus, was his commentary on .Aristotle's Organon. His 
Tendency of the Pkilotophies of Plato and Anstolle, liis treatise 
on ethics, entitled as-Strat ul-Faxild, and another on politics, 
called as-Siydsat ul-Medlneyya, which forms part of u larger 
and more comprehensive work bearing the name of Mabddi- 
nt-MouyudiU, show the versatile character of bis intellect. 
Besides philosophy and medicine. Fdrabi cultivated music, 
which he elevated into a science. He wrote several treatises 
both on the theory and the art of music, as well as the manu¬ 
facture of musical instruments. In one he compared the 
systems of music among the ancients with that in vogue in 
his own time. Abu’l Kasim Kindcrski, no mean judge, places 
Firdbi on a level with his great successor, Ihn-Slna* 

1 Sm the UyOu-td MaiMl (Dwterici’t «1 p. j*), whw t he eaU blUhw 
by deductive reasoning that Creation to the work ol a Suprcnw* fntrlllfnw*. 
and that nothing In the uiuvrraa U fortuitous or accidental 
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Of Ibn-SIna I have already spoken a# a physician. As a 
philosopher he occupies a position hardly inferior to tliat of 
the great Stagyrite. He was unquestionably the master-spirit 
of his age. and in spite of the opposition raised against him by 
fanaticism and self-interest, he left his impress in undying 
characters on the thoughts of succeeding ages. His voluminous 
works testify to the extraordinary activity of his mind.* He 
systematised Aristotelian pliilnsophy. and filled *' the void 
between God and man ” in Aristotle's fragmentary psychology 
by the doctrine of the intelligence of the spheres conceived 
after a scientific method. The great object of the Arabian 
philosophers was to furnish the world with a complete theory 
of the unity of the Cosmos which would satisfy, not the mind 
only, but also the religious sense. And accordingly they 
endeavoured to reconcile the ethical and spiritual with the 
philosophical side of science. Hcncc the development of the 
theory of the two intellects—the passive Reason, or Abstract 
Soul, in contact with material forms, and subject through 
them to change and death; and the Active Reason (Akl-i- 
fa'dt). conversant with the immutable, and so remaining un¬ 
changed in itself. By patient discipline of the licart and soul 
man can elevate himself to conjunction with this Higher 
Reason But the discipline needed was as much moral and 
spiritual as Intellectual. Ibn-Slna represented these ideas in 
the highest degree. He was the truest and most faithful 
exponent of the philosophical aspirations of his time. " For 
ethical earnestness it would be hard to find anything more 
impressive than the teaching of Avicenna." A severely logical 
treatment of his subjects is the distinctive character of his 
writings. His mam endeavour was directed towards the 
demonstration of the theory that there existed an Intimate 
connexion between the human Soul and the Primary Absolute 
Cause—a conception which is traced in every line of JolAl 
ud-dln Ktimi 

ShahristSni gives a brief but exhaustive sketch of Ibn-Sinas 
views, culled, as he says, from his various books. After 
describing lbn-Sina‘s treatment of the sciences, logic, and other 

1 Hu two grmtrst walks cm philosophy and ncirnce. the Shift and the 
S'a fit. still nut intact. 
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cognate subjects. ShahristAni states that the Philosopher 
discussed metaphysics under ten theses: under the first five, 
he deals with the origin of knowledge, experimentation, induc¬ 
tion. and deduction ; matter and force ; the relation of cause 
and effect; the primary and accidental, universal and 
particulars. Under the sixth and seventh he demonstrates 
that the Primal Cause—the being whose existence Ls necessary 
by virtue of his Essence—is one and Absolute. Under the 
eighth and ninth lie deals with the unity of the Cosmos, the 
relation of human souls to the I*rimal Cause and the Active 
Intellect, the first created. And lastly, he discusses the con¬ 
ception of future existence, the doctrine of " Return ' ( 

He proclaims the individual permanence of the human soul, 
and armies that it will retain its individuality after its separation 
from the corporeal body; but that the pleasure and pain of 
the future existence will be purely spiritual, depending on the 
use or misuse by man of his mental, moral and physical powers 
to attain the Perfection. He argues under the last head the 
necessity for mankind of proplictism. The Prophet expounds 
to men the Divine laws, explain* to them the ethical demands 
of God and Humanity in parables comprehensible to common 
folk, which appeal to and settle their hearts. The Prophet 
dissuades from jealousy, rancour, and misdeeds; lavs the 
foundations of social and moral development, and is God's 
veritable messenger on earth. 

Abu Bakr Mohammed ibn Yahya, suniamed llm-ul-Sfy*. 
popularly called Ibn-Baja. corrupted by the European 
scholiasts into Avenpace. is one of the most celebrated philo¬ 
sophers among tire Arabs tif Spain. He was not only a 
distinguished physician, mathematician, and astronomer, but 
also a musician of the first rank. He was bom at Saragossa 
towards the end of the eleventh century of the Christian era. 
and in in8 A.c. we find liim mentioned as residing in Seville 
He aiterwards proceeded to Africa, where he occupied a high 
position under the Almoravides. He died at Fen in II38 A.C. 
Several of his works have come down to us in their entirety 
and show the free range of the Moslem intellect in those 
days. 

Ibn-Tufail (Abu Bakr Mohammed ibn Abdul Malik ibn* 
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Tufail al-Kaisi) was bom in the beginning of the twrlfth century 
at Gaudix (WAdi-ash), a small city of Andalusia, in the province 
ol Granada. He was celebrated as a physician, mathematician, 
philosopher, and poet, and was held in great esteem at the court 
of the first two sovereigns of tlie Alniohade dynasty. From 
1163 to 1184 he filled the office of vizier and physician to Abu 
Ya kfib Yusuf, the second Abnohade king. Ibn-TufaU died 
in Morocco in 1185 A.C. He belonged to the contemplative 
school ol Arab philosophy which was designated lihrdki, 
an offshoot ol ancient Neo-Platonism, and akin in its 
aspirations to modem mysticism. His contemplative philo¬ 
sophy is not founded on mystical exaltation, but on a 
method in which intuition is combined with reasoning. 
His famous work, called Hayy ibn V akz&n, represents the 
gradual and successive development of intelligence and the 
power of perception in a person wholly unassisted by outside 
instruction. 1 

Ibn-Rushd or Avenues (Abu'l Waltd Mohammed ibn Ahmed) 
was bom in 520 a.h. (1126 a.c.) at Cordova, where his family 
had for a long time occupied a prominent position. His grand¬ 
father was the Kdzi uI-Kuzdt of all Andalusia under the 
Almoravides. Ibn-Rushd was a jurisconsult of the first rank, 
but he applied himself mainly to medicine, mathematics, and 
philosophy. Introduced to Abu Ya kfib Yusuf by Ibn-Tufail, 
ht* was received with great favour by that sovereign. In 
1169-1170 we find him holihng the office of KAxi of Seville, 
and in 1182 of Cordova. For a few years after the accession 
of Ya kub al-Mansiir to the throne of the Almohades, Ibn- 
Rushd enjoyed the consideration and esteem of that monarch, 
but when the pent-up Berber fanaticism burst forth he was 
die first to fall a victim to the fury of the lawyers and Mullahs 
whom he had uffeuded by his philosophical writings, and who 
were jealous of his genius and his learning. Ibn-Rushd was 
without question one of the greatest scholars and philosophers 
the Arab world has produced, and one of the profoundest 
commentators." siys Munk. "of Aristotle’s works." Ibn- 
Rushd held tlint the highest effort of man ought to be directed 
towards the attainment of perfection, that is, a complete 

1 See Apjxnilli III. 
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spirit of the theologians; a Pharisaical epicureanism had taken 
possession of tin* rich, and an ignorant fanaticism of the poor; 
the gloom of night was fast thickening, and IslAm was drifting 
into the condition into which ccclcsiasticism had led Chris¬ 
tianity. It was at this epoch of travail and sorrow for all 
lovers of truth that a small body of thinkers formed themselves 
into a Brotherhood to keep alive the lamp ol knowledge among 
the Moslems, to introduce a more healthy tone among the 
people, to arrest the downward course of the Moslems towards 
ignorance and fanaticism, in fact, to save the social fabric from 
utter ruin. They’ called themselves the " Brothers of Purity," 
Ikhwdn-MS-SafS. The society of the " Pure Brethren " was 
established in Basra, which still held rank in the fast- 
dwindling Caliphate as the second city of the empire, the home 
of rationalism and intellectual activity. To this “ Brother¬ 
hood " none but men of unsullied character and the purest 
morals were admitted ; the passport for admission into the 
select circle was devotion to the cause of knowledge and 
humanity. There was nothing exclusive or esoteric in tlicir 
spirit; though, from the necessities of their situation, and 
working under a rigid theological and political despotism, their 
movements were enshrouded in some degree of mystery. They 
met together quietly and unobtrusively in the residence of the 
head of the sodety, who bore the name of Zaid the son of 
Rifi'a, and dismissed pliilosophical and ethical subjects with a 
catholicity of spirit and breadth of news difficult to rival even 
in modem times. They formed branches in every city of the 
Caliphate, wherever, in fact, they could find a body of thought¬ 
ful men, willing and qualified to work according to their 
scientific method. This philanthropic and scientific movement 
was led by five men, who, with Zaid, were the life and soul of 
the “ Brotherhood." Their system was eclectic in the highest 
and truest sense of the word. They contemned no field of 
thought; they " culled flowers from every meadow." In 
spite of the mysticism which slightly tinged their philosophical 
conceptions, their views on social and political problems were 
highly practical and intensely humane. As the result of their 
labours, they gave to the world a general tdiumi of the know¬ 
ledge ol the time in separate treatises, which were collectively 
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known as the Ratdil l -i-I khwdn-us~Safa xea-KhuU&n-ul-Wafd, 
" Tracts of the Brothers of Purity and Friends of Sincerity ’’; 
or, shortly. Ras&il-i-Ikhu&n-ui-SafA . 1 These risiVat range over 
every subject of human study—mathematics, including astro¬ 
nomy, physical geography, music, and mechanics; physics, 
including chemistry', meteorology, and geology: biology, 
physiology, zoology, botany. logic, grammar, metaphysics, 
ethics, the doctrine of a future life. They form, in fact, a 
popular encyclopaedia of all the sciences and philosophy then 
extant. The theory of these evolutionists of the tenth century 
as to the development of animal organism may bo compared 
with advantage with that entertained in present times. But 
I am not concerned so much with the scientific and intellectual 
side of their writings as with the ethical and moral The ethics 
of the ** Pure Brethren “ arc founded on self-study and the 
purification or abstraction of human thought from all impurity. 
Moral endowments arr prized above intellectual gifts ; and 
the strength of soul founded upon patient self-discipline and 
self-control is regarded as the highest of virtues.* ° Faith 
without work, knowing without doing, were vain." Patience 
and forbearance, mildness and loving gentleness, justice, mercy, 
and truth, the sublimity of virtue, the sacrifice of self for others, 
arc taught in every line : cant, hypocrisy, and deceit, envy and 
pride, tyranny and falsehood, are reprobated in every page; 
and the whole is pervaded by a purity of sentiment, a fervent 
love of humanity, an earnest faith in the progress of man. a 
universal charity, embracing even the brute creation in its 
fold. 4 Wluit can be more beautiful, more truly humane, than 
the disputation between the " animals and mankind " ? Their 
ethics form the foundation of all later works* Their religions 
idea was identical with that of Farabi and Ibn SIna.—the 
universe was an emanation from Clod, but not directly j the 
Primal Absolute Cause created Reason, or the Active Intcl- 

' Plural oI RUAla. a tract, a chaptci. a monograph. 

' PuHliihcd in 4 vol*, at Bombay, in i J03 A-lt-. by Itaji Nftr ud-dtn 

• See the third RiulU. vot iv 

* See the fourth RiiAt*. vol, tv 

•Such ai tho AkkIAk i-.Vdon ol Nash ud-din Thai, the AkkUkiJAWt. 
and the AkkIAk t-MuJutnl ol Muaatn Will KiUliifi. 
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identification with the Active Universal Intellect; that this 
perfection can only be attained by study and speculation, and 
abandoning all the desires which belong to the inferior faculties 
uf the soul, and especially to the senses,—but not by mere 
sterile meditation. He also held that prophetic revelations 
were necessary for spreading among mankind the eternal 
verities proclaimed equally by religion and philosophy; that 
religion itself directs their search by means of science ; that it 
teaches truths in a popular manner comprehensible to all 
people • that philosophy alone is capable of seizing the true 
religious doctrines by means of interpretation ; but the ignorant 
apprehend only the literal meaning. On tl»e question of pre¬ 
destination he held that man was neither the absolute master 
of his actions nor bound by fixed immutable decrees. But the 
truth, says Ibn-Rushd. lies in the middle, 
words used by the Ffttimidc Imams, and explained by them 
somewhat similarly. Our actions depend partly on our own 
free will and partly on causes outside us. \Vc are free to wish 
and to act in a particular manner; but our will is always 
restrained and determined by exterior causes. These causes 
spring from the general laws of nature ; God alone knows their 
sequence. It is this which, in the language of theology, is 
called Kaul and Kadar. Ibn-Rushd’s political theories were 
directed against human tyranny In every shape. He regarded 
the Arab republic under the Rashidin Caliplis as the model 
government in which was realised the dream of Plato 
Mu'iwiyuh, he says, in establishing the Ommcyyade autocracy, 
overthrew this ideal, and opened the door to all disaster^ 
Ibn-Rushd considered women to be equal in every respect to 
men. and claimed for them equal capacity—in war. in philo¬ 
sophy. in science. I Ic cites the example of the female wamui* 
of Arabia. Africa, and Greece : and refers to their supenont> 
In music in support of his contention, that, if women wen 
placed in the same position as men, and received the same 
education, they would become the equals of their husbands an 
brothers in all the sciences and arts', and lie ascribes their 
inferiority to the uarrow lives they lead 

In Ibn-Rushd Arabian pliilosophy reached its apogee. - 1X 
centuries divide him from the Prophet. Within these centimes 
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the Arab intellect had broadened in every direction. Men like 
I bn-Sina and lbn-Rushd thought with the accumulated wealth 
of age? ou all the most important questions which occupy 
human attention in modem times, and formulated their ideas, 
little different from those held by the. most advanced scientists 
of the present day. with logical precision All these thinkers 
claimed to be Moslems, and were recognised as such by the best 
minds of their times. Ibn-Slna repudiated with indignation 
and contempt the charge of infidelity levelled against him by 
fanatics or enemies jealous of his fame ; and one of the greatest 
mystical poets of Islam, Sana!, whose orthodoxy, though 
doubted by his personal foes, is no longer questioned, has 
embodied his veneration for “ Bfi Ah Sina in an immortal 
poem. 1 

tbn-Rushd wrote on the concord of religion with philosophy ; 
and one of his intimate friends, Abd ul-Kablr, a highly religious 
person, described him as one anxious to establish a harmony 
between religion and philosophy.* Al-Ansari and Abd ul- 
Walld speak of Tbn-Rushd as sincerely attached to lslAm : 
and his latest biographer says: " There is nothing to prevent 
our supposing that Ibn-Rushd was a sincere believer in 
Isldmism, especially when we consider how little irrational 
the supernatural element in the essential dogmas of this 
religion is. and how closely this religion approaches the purest 
Deism.” • 

The close of the tenth century was full of the darkest omens 
for rationalism and science. Tlic star of the son of Sina had 
not yet risen on the horizon ; but masters like Kindi and 
Farabi had appeared and departed after shedding an abiding 
lustre on the Saracenic race. Patristicism was triumphant in 
every quarter which owned the temporal or spiritual sway ol 
the Abb&sides: the college of jurists had placed under the 
ban of heresy the rationalists and philosophers who had made 
the name of Moslems glorious in the annals of the world ; a 
heartless, illiberal, and persecuting formalism dominated the 

* Sec Appendix III 

»In the Fcd-ui Mikll (Muller'* «1, published in Munich. 18*9). which hi 
•Wd to have been written in A M 573 for the Alrooluule sovereign Ylitnf ihn 
Tiabftn, he f*tabUth*» thin concmdxnce 

* Kenan, Amvcxi rt Anrioum. p. 163 
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spirit of the theologians : a pharisaical epicureanism liad taken 
possession of the rich, and an ignorant fanaticism of the poor; 
the gloom of night was fast thickening, and I slim was drifting 
into the condition into which ecdesiasticism had led Chris¬ 
tianity. It was at tliis epoch of travuii and sorrow for all 
lovers of truth tliat a small body of thinkers formed themselves 
into a Brotherhood to keep alive the lamp ol knowledge among 
the Moslems, to introduce a more healthy tone among the 
people, to arrest the downward course of the Moslems towards 
ignorance and fanaticism, in fact, to save the social fabric from 
utter ruin. They called themselves the " Brothers of Purity,' 
Ikhwdn-us-Sa/d. The society of the " Pure Brethren " was 
established in Basra, which still held rank in the fast- 
dwindling Caliphate as the second city of the empire, the home 
of rationalism and intellectual activity. To this " Brother¬ 
hood " none but men of unsullied character and the purest 
morals were admitted ; the passport for admission into the 
select circle was devotion to the cause of knowledge and 
humanity. There was nothing exclusive or esoteric in tlicir 
spirit; though, from the necessities of their situation, and 
working under a rigid theological and political despotism, their 
movements were enshrouded in some degree of mystery They 
met together quietly and unobtrusively in the residence of the 
head of the society, who bore the name of Zaid the son of 
Rifi*a, and discussed philosophical and ethical subjects with a 
catholicity of spirit and breadth of views difficult to rival even 
in modem times. They formed branches in every city of the 
Caliphate, wherever, in fact, they could find a body of thought¬ 
ful men, willing and qualified to work according to their 
scientific method. This philanthropic and scientific movement 
was led by five men, who. with Zaid, were the life and soul of 
the " Brotherhood." Their system was eclectic in the highest 
and truest sense of the word. They contemned no field of 
thought; they "culled flowers from every meadow.” In 
spite of the mysticism which slightly tinged tlicir philosophical 
conceptions, their views on social and political problems were 
highly practical and intensely humane. As the result of their 
labours, they gave to the world a general r&umi of the know ¬ 
ledge of the time in separate treatises, which were collectively 
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known as the Raul it l -i-I khican-us-Sa/d va-KhuUdn-ul-Wafi . 
" Tracts of the Brothers of Purity and Friends of Sincerity " ; 
or. shortly, Randi!-i-I khudn-m-Sa/d* These rixJJax range over 
every subject of human study—mathematics, including astro¬ 
nomy, physical geography, music, and mechanics; physics, 
including chemistry', meteorology, and geology: biology, 
physiology, zoology, botany, logic, grammar, metaphysics, 
ethics, the doctrine of a future life. They form, in fact, a 
popular encyclopaedia of all the sciences and philusophy then 
extant The theory of these evolutionists of the tenth century 
as to the development of animal organism may be compared 
with advantage with that entertained in present times. But 
I am not concerned so much with the scientific and intellectual 
side of their writings as with the ethical and moral The ethics 
of the " Pure Brethren “ are founded on self-study and the 
purification or abstraction of human thought from all impurity. 
Moral endowments are prized above intellectual gifts; and 
the strength of soul founded upon patient self-discipline and 
self-control is regarded as the highest of virtues.* " Faith 
without work, knowing without doing, were vain." Patience 
and forbearance, mildness and loving gentleness, justice, mercy, 
and truth, the sublimity of virtue, the sacrifice of self for others, 
are taught in every’ line : cant, hypocrisy, and deceit, envy and 
pride, tyranny and falsehood, arc reprobated in every page; 
and tbc whole is pervaded by a purity of sentiment, a fervent 
love of humanity, an earnest faith in the progress of man. a 
universal charity, embracing even the brute creation in its 
fold. 4 What can be more beautiful, mime truly humane, than 
the disputation between the " animals and mankind *' ? Their 
ethics form the foundation of all later works.* Their religious 
idea was identical with that of Farabi and lbn Slna,—the 
universe was an emanation from God. but not directly; the 
Primal Absolute Cause created Reason, or the Active Intel* 

1 Plural of RitUa. a tract. • chapter, a monograph 

* FubUahed in 4 voU., at Bombay, in 130J a U-. by Haji Nftr ud-dln 

* See the third RuJia. vol iv. 

* See the fourth KiiALi, vol. Iv. 

* Such a* the A A JUiU >• .V.lftn ol Sadr ud-din Tdu, the AkMkA-J&ldU. 
and Ilia AkUikt Mukunt ol Huuin W&u KAshifi 
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licence : and from this proceeded the the Abstract 

Soul, from which sprang primar> T mattcT. the protoplasm of all 
material entities ; the Active Intelligence moulded this primary 
matter, and made it capable of taking shapes and forms, and 
set it in motion, whence were formed the spheres and the 
planets. Their morality is founded on this very conception of 
the Primal Absolute Cause being connected by an unbroken 
chain with the lowest of Hb creation ; for the Abstract Soul 
individualised in humanity' b always struggling to attain by 
purity of life, scH-discipline. intellectual study, the goal of 
Perfection,—to get back to the source from which it emanated. 
Thb b Ma'iiii: thb is the " Return "which the Prophet taught: 
thb b the rest and peace inculcated in the Scripture. It was 
thus that the " Pure Brethren ” taught. Whatever we may 
think of their psychology there b no denying tliat their morality 
was of the purest, their ethics of the highest that can be con¬ 
caved. standing on a different plane from those of tlic thro 
logians who induced the bigot Mustanjid to bum theii 
encyclopardia in Bagdad, before Bagdad itself was burnt by tin 

Mongols. .... i 

Aristotelian philosophy, wliich was founded on ‘ observation 
and experience," was. however, more akin to the Saracenic 
genius and the positive bent of the Arab mind. Aristotelian 
logic and metaphysics naturally exercised a great influence on 
the conceptions of Arab scientbts and scholars. Neo-Platonism 
based on intuition and a certain vague and mystical contemph 
tlon, did not take root among the Arabs until it was mad* 
popular by the writings of the unfortunate Shihfib ud-din 
Suhrwardi. The Aristotelian conception of the I'irst Cause 
pervades accordingly many of the pliilosophical and meta¬ 
physical writings of thb period. And it was in consequence of 
the influence exercised by the Stagyritc that a section of Arab 
thinkers tended towards a belief in the eternity of nutter. 
These men received the name of Dahtts (from dahr . or nature). 
" Tlit* fundamental idea of these philosophers.” says Kroner. 
" was the same as has gained ground, in modern timers, owing 
to the extension of natural science." But they were not, as 
their enemies called them, atheists. Atheism b the. negation 
of a power or Cause beyond and outside the visible and materia 
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world. These philosophers affirmed no such tiling ; they only 
held that it was impossible to predicate of the Causa Causa h\ 
any attribute whatsoever, or to explain the mode in which He 
works on the universe. They were, in fact, the exponents of 
the doctrine of ta'IU or agnosticism 

It appears clear, therefore, that the IslAm of Mohammed 
contains nothing which in itself bars progress or the intellectual 
development of humanity. How is it, then, that, since the 
twelfth century’ of the Christian era, philosophy has almost 
died out among the followers of Islam and an anti-rationalistic 
patnsticism has taken possession of the bulk of the people ? 
IIow is it that predestinarianism, though only one phase of the 
Koranic teachings, lias become the predominant creed of a 
large number of Moslems ? As regards the supposed <t xtindion 
among them of pliilosophy, 1 should like to call attention to the 
revival of Avictttnism under the Safawi sovereigns of Persia 
to show that rationalism and free-thought are not yet dead In 
Islam. But the questions which 1 have formulated apply to 
the general body of Moslems, and I propose to explain the 
causes which have led to this result. 

Before the Abbaside MutawakkU's accession to the throne. 
Isliun presented a spectacle similar to that of Christendom in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It was divided into 
two camps, one of Authority, the other of Reason ; the one 
advocated the guidance of humanity in matters, natural as well 
as supernatural, by precedent, pure and simple ; the other, by 
human judgment tempered so fur as practicable by precedent. 
Between these two parties the difference was irreconcilable. 
The first was composed chiefly of the lawyers—a class of people 
who have lieen regarded in every age and country, and not 
always without reason, as narrow-minded, self-opinionated, and 
extremely jealous of their interests as a body. To them were 
joined the ignorant populace. “ The creed of the bishop is the 
creed of the grocer. But the philosophy of that grocer is 
in no sense the philosophy of a professor. Therefore it is 
that the bishop will be revered where the professor will be 
stoned. Intellect is that which man claims as specially his 
own; it is the one limiting distinction; and thus the 
multitude, so tolerant of the claims of an aristocracy’ of birth 
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or o{ wealth, is uneasy under the claims of an aristocracy of 
intelligence." 1 

As I have had occasion to mention in a previous chapter, 
most of the legal decisions pronounced by the Prophet were 
called forth by the passing necessities of a primitive and archaic 
society. After him the Caliph All was the expositor of the new 
Faith In the Koran these legal doctrines were extremely few, 
and adaptable to any circumstance or time, and. during the 
reigns of the RashidSn Caliplis, were expounded chiefly by Ali 
and his disciple I bn Abb&s. 

Upon their death, the men who had attended their lecture. 6 
or listened to their judgments opened classes of jurisprudence 
on their own account. Fakihs or lawyers multiplied, tlu\ 
discussed religio-legal questions, gave opinions on points of 
casuistry, the rites of religion, as well as on the ordinary 
relations of life. Gradually they became the keepers of the 
conscience of the people. Naturally there was a keen desire 
to discover how the Prophet hnd acted in any particular case , 
traditions multiplied The supply was in proportion to the 
demand But, excepting in the school of Medina, there was 
no uniformity of system or method. The immediate des¬ 
cendants of Mohammed followed one definite rule ; if the> 
found any precedent of the time of the Prophet or of the Caliph 
Ali. authenticated by their own ancestors, vhich vas appUcabl/ 
to the circumstances of the case, they based their decision upon 
it, if not, they relied on their own judgment. Law w.is with 
them inductive and experimental; and they decided according 
to the exigencies and requirements of each particular case. 
Under the early Ommeyyades there was no fixed rule ; the 
governors ruled sharply by the sword, according to t Mur own 
judgment, leaving matters of conscience to the Fakths. Under 
the later Ommeyyades. however, the lawyers assumed great 
preponderance, chiefly on account of their influence with he 
fickle iKipulace. When the Abbasidcs rose to power the 
lecture-room of Im&m Ja'far as S&dik was attended by two 
men who afterwards became the bill walks of the Sunni . * urc *• 
-one was Abfi Hanlla.* and the other Milik son of Anas. 

* hewr*'* HuUrry of pkUeufhy, voL ILp JO- 

• Sw out/, p. 351. * See unit, p. 33*. 
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Abu Hanlfa was a native of Irikk ; Malik, of Medina. Both 
were men of severe morals and great kindliness of nature, ami 
anxious to broaden the foundations of the Church. They were 
devoted to the family of tlic Prophet, and suffered in con¬ 
sequence of their attachment. Abh Hanlfa on his return to 
Kiifa opened a class wliich became the nucleus of the now 
famous Hanaf) school. He rejected most of the traditions 1 
as untrue, and relied solely on the Koran ; and by " analogical 
deductious" endeavoured to make the simple Koranic 
utterances applicable to every variety of circumstance. Abti 
Hanlfa knew nothing of hiunan kind ; nor had he ever been to 
any city except Medina and Bagdad. He was a speculative 
legist, and his two disciples, Abu Yusuf, who became Chief 
Kazi of Bagdad under Hariin, and Mohammed ash-Shaibini, 
fixed Abfi Hanifa's conceptions on a regular basis. Malik 
proceeded on different lines. He excluded from liis system all 
inferences and ” deductions.” He applied himself to discover 
in Medina, so full of tiie Prophet’s memories, every real or 
supposititious incident in the Master’s life and based his 
doctrines thereupon. His was ” the Beaten Path,” * and to 
the simple Arabs and the cognate races of Africa Malik's 
enunciations were more acceptable, being suited to their archaic 
forms of society, than the rationalised views o! the Fitimide 
Imams, or the speculative theories of Abu Ilanifa Soon after 
came ShAfe'l, a man of strong and vigorous mind, better 
acquainted with the world than Abti Hanlfa and Malik, and 
less casuistical than Abti Yusuf and Mohammed ash-Shaibini. 
He formed, from the materials furnished by Ja'far us-Sidik, 
Malik, and Abu Hanlfa. an eclectic school, which found accep¬ 
tance chiefly among Hie middle classes. Less adaptable than 
original Hanafisni to the varying necessities of a growing and 
mixed population, it contained sufficient germs of improvement 
which, had they not been killed by the rigid formalism of later 
times, would have been productive of substantial good.* Four 
different systems of law and doctrine, more or less distinct from 

• Ibu Khalil kAn. 

• The MuaaUa. it " Th* Beaten Path," i» Use najuo of 111* work ou )uri»- 
prudeucc 

• ShAfoSam U spreading rapidly among Itio educated Hanalra ot India. 
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each other, thus established themselves in the IslAmir world. 
The FitimicU* system was chiefly in force among the Shiahs, 
who were dispersed all over the empire: MAhkism among » 
large pail of tbc Arabs in the Peninsula, among the Berbers, 
and most of the Spanish Moslems ; Shift'ism among the fairly 
well-to-do classes ; and Hanaflsm among the more respectable 
sections of society in Mesopotamia. Syria, and Egypt. The 
position of Hanafism in the Caliphate was similar to that of 
Pharisaism among the Jews. It received the countenance of 
the Court as the only school with sufficient expansiveness 
to meet the requirements of a mixed population. To have 
acknowledged the FAtimidc system would have l>ccn to give 
too great a preponderance to the descendants of the Prophet 
to have adopted MAhkism and ShAfe'lsm for the administration 
of a liberal State would have jeopardised the interests of the 
empire. Hence, whilst rationalism ruled in the colleges and 
Madruun.' Hanafism held possession of the pulpits and 
Mahkamas.' In its theological views. Hanafism inclined 
towards Si/diism ; but it varied its opinions according to those 
of the rulers. At this period Hanafism was remarkable for its 
flexibility. Ahmed ibn Hanbal, commonly known as ItnAm 
Hanbal. made his appearance at this juncture—a red hot 
puritan, breathing eternal perdition to all who differed from 
him, lie was shocked wilh the pharisaical liberalism of Hanafism. 
and disgusted both with Llie narrowness of MAhkism and the 
common-place character ol ShAfe'ism. he applied himself to 
frame a new system, based on traditions, for the whole empire. 
Abii Han if a had rejected the majority of the current traditions ; 
Ibn Hanbal’s system included a mass of incongruous, irrational, 
and bewildering stories, the bulk of which were wholly incon¬ 
sistent with each other, and bearing upon their face the marks 
of fabrication. And uow commenced a serious struggle between 
the parties of progress and retrogression. Ibn Hanbal adopted 
tlie extreme Si/dtui views; lie inculcated that the Deity was 
visible to the human sight; that His attributes were separate 
from His essence ; that the statements about His being seated 
on the throne were to be accepted in their literal senw; that 

1 Si a dr m* u a |Aacr where Ire litre* are given, hence a college, whoo). etc 

* Court* of }u«tica 
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man was in no sense a free agent; that every human action 
was the direct act of the Deity, and so forth. Ho denounced 
learning and science, and proclaimed a holy war against 
Rationalism. 'Hie populace, carried away by liis eloquence or 
Ids vehemence, took up the cry; the Hanafi jurists, whose 
power materially depended on their influence over the ignorant 
masses, and who were jealous of the prominence of the scientists 
and philosophers in the Court of Martin and Mam tin, made 
common cause with the new reformer. The pulpits began to 
fulminate brimstone and lire against the upholders of reason 
and the advocates of pliilosophy and science. The streets of 
Bagdad became the scenes of frequent rioting and bloodshed. 
Mu'tasim and NVisik repressed the fanatical violence of the 
fiery puritans with some severity. The prime mover of tlu: 
disturbances was put in prison, where he died in the odour of 
great sanctity ; his bier was followed to the grave by a crowd 
consisting of a hundred and forty thousand men and women. 1 
His system never took root among any large body of people ; 
but, mixing with Iianailsm, it gave a new character to the 
doctrines of Abti Hantfa. Henceforth H anal ism represents 
a mixture of the teachings of Abti Hanifa and of Urn 
HanbaL 

When Mutawakkil was raised to the throne the position of 
tiie various parties stood thus:—the Rationalists were the 
directing power of the State : they held the chief offices of 
trust; they were professors iu colleges, superintendents of 
hospitals, directors of observatories; they were merchants ; 
in fact, they represented the wisdom and the wealth of the 
empire; Rationalism was the dominating creed among the 
educated, the intellectual, and influential classes of the com¬ 
munity. Si/dtism was in force among the lower strata of 
society, and most of the Kazis, the preachers, the lawyers ot 
various degree were attached to it. A cruel drunken sot, 
almost crazy at times, Mutawakkil had the wit to perceive the 
advantage of an alliance with the latter party. It would make 
him at once the idol of the populace, and the model Caliph of 
the bigots. The flat accordingly went forth for the expulsion 
of the party of progress from their offices under government. 

1 See Append!* II. 
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The colleges anil universities were closed ; literature, science, 
and philosophy were interdicted; and the Rationalists were 
hunted from Bagdad. Mutawakkil at the same time demolished 
the mausoleum of the Caliph Ali and his sons. The fanatical 
lawyers, who were now the priests and rabbis of Islam, be¬ 
came the ruling power of the State. Mutawakkil's death 
and Mustansir’s accession gave the victory once more to 
the Progressists. But their success was short-lived. Under 
the pitiless mul sanguinary Mu'tarid b'lll&h the triumph of 
Patmtidsm was complete. He mercilessly persecuted tlic 
Rationalists. They inculcated that " justice " was tire animat¬ 
ing principle of human actions; that God Himself governed 
the universe by “ justice," which was His Essence; that the 
test of right and wrong was not any individual will, but the 
good of humanity. These doctrines were terribly revolutionary; 
they were aimed at the divine right of the Caliph to do wrong. 
Toro Paine could scarcely preach worse. On the other lurnd. 
the clerical party taught very properly ” God is the Sovereign . 
as the sovereign does no wrong, so God cun do no wrong.’ 
There could be no question which of these two doctrines was 
true. The days of Rationalism were now over under the 
Abbasidcs. Expelled from Bagdad, it took refuge in Cairo, 
which was worse, for if there was one place which the Abbasidr 
Caliphs hated with the hatred of death, that was Cairo. The 
very name of Rationalism became one of dire import to the 
Pontiffs of Bagdad. A College of Jurists was established to 
ferret out " heresy " in the writings of the philosopher* anil 
scientists, whose misfortune was still to live within tin; reach 
of the patristic influences. The works in which the smallest 
taint was observed were committed to the flames ; their authors 
were subjected to tortures and to death. IslAm now presented 
the spectacle of orthodox Christendom. There was a time 
when, in spite of the fact that the temporal power was arrayed 
against it. Rationalism would have regained its hold on the 
masses. In their constant disputations the clerical party 
always found themselves worsted; and though, on these 
occasions, they not infrequently invoked the more forcible 
reasoning of the sword and bricks and stones, their defeats 
in argument perceptibly told on the ranks of their followers 
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It was at this period that the retrogressive party receiver] the 
assistance of an unexpected ally. Hitherto they liad fought 
against Reason with their usual repertory of traditions. Abo'l 
Hasan al-AshaTt,' a descendant of the famous Abu Musa 
al-Asha*ri, who bad been tricked by ‘Amr ibn ai-*As into 
abandoning the rights of the Caliph Ah, was educated among 
the Mu'tazilos. He had learnt their logic, their philosophy, 
their science of reasoning. Actuated by vanity, and partly 
perhaps by ambition, he one day in the J&m\' mosque of 
Basra, in the presence of a large congregation, made a 
public disavowal of the Mu'tazilite doctrines, and declared his 
adherence to Si/dtism. His theatrical manner and liis eloquent 
words impressed the people, and the waverers at once went 
over to him. Asha'ri was now the greatest man in the 
Caliphate; he was petted by the legists, idolised by the 
populace, respected by the Caliph. He gave to the clerical 
party what they had long been wanting—a logical system, 
or what may be called by that name, for the defence of 
patristic theology against the rationalistic conceptions of the 
Mu'tozilas, the philosophers, anti the Futiniide Imams. Abu’l 
Hasan maintained the Sifatia doctrines, with very slight 
modifications. 

A short summary of his views, taken from Shahristani, will 
explain the present mental lethargy of so many Moslems. " He 
maintained,'* says our author, " that the attributes of the 
Deity are eternal and subsistent in His Essence, but they are 
not simply His Essence, rather they are additional to His 

Essence;_that God speaks by an eternal word, and wills 

by an eternal will, for it is evident that God is a Sovereign, 
and. as a Sovereign, is One to whom it belongs to command 
and prohibit, so God commands and prohibits;,.. that Ills 
ordering is eternal, subsistent in Him. a quality pertaining to 
Him ; that the will of God is indivisible, eternal, embracing all 
things subject to volition, whether determinate actions of His 
own or actions of His creatures—the latter, so far as created 

' Al AshA n wa* bom at IUwa la ifto AM. (874 A.C.). bat passed the grratat 
j»a:t uf lii» ufc III Bagdad Up to the fortieth yea/ of hi» age he was a devoted 
adherent of the MutaaiUv He ascribed hie theatrical abjutnuou of his old 
beliefs to an admonition he received from the f’/ophet in a dream dazing the 
lasting month uf K.uiinxllii- 
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by Him, not as they are their own actions by appropriation; 1 
. . . that Got! wills all things morally, good and evil, beneficial 
and injurious ; and, as He both knows and wills, that He will:, 
on the part of His creatures what He knows, and has caused to 
be registered in the memorial-book—which fore-knowledge 
constitutes His decree. His decisions, and His determination, 
therein there is no varying or change ; that an appropriateJ 
action means an action which is pre-dcstined to be done by 
created ability, and which takes p lace under the condition of 
created ability.'' In plainer language, lie taught that every 
human action emanates from God, or is pre-dcstined by His 
decree, to be performed by a particular person, and this person, 
having the capacity of appropriation or acquisitiveness, does 
the act ; the act is primarily God’s act, secondarily the man’s. 
For example, if a man applies himself to write a letter, his 
desire to write is the outcome of an eternal decree that he 
should write; then he takes up the pen. it is the will of God 
that He should do so ; and so an. When the writing is finished, 
it is due to his acquisitiveness. ShahristAni very appropriately 
observes that, according to Abu'l Hasan, no influence in 
respect to origination (of action) pertains to created ability. 
This worthy divine further maintained that " God rales as a 
Sovereign over His creatures, doing what He wills and deter¬ 
mining as He pleases; so that were He to cause all men to 
enter Paradise, there would be no injustice, and if lie were to 
send them all to hell, tluire would be no wrong-doing, because 
injustice is the ordering in respect to tilings which do not 
come within the sphere of control of the Ordcrer, or the 
inversion of established relations of tilings, and God is the 
Absolute Sovereign, on whose part no injustice is imaginable, 
and to whom no wrong can be attributed ;... and that nothing 
whatever is obligatory upon God by virtue of reason- neither 
that which is beneficial, nor that which is most advantageous, 
nor gracious assistance,.. and that the ground of (human) 
obligation is nothing wliich constitutes a necessity binding 
upon God.” ... 

After mentioning the doctrines of Abu'l Hasan, Shahristani 
proceeds to state the views of Abu’l Hasan's principal disciple*. 

I Shahrutiak explain* Iht* word bier. 
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whose teachings were adopted by a large body of people—Abu 
Abdullah Mohammed bin Kairim. " whom we count as one of 
the SifAtias.” This man maintained that the Divine attributes 
were distinct from His Essence, that God can be perceived by 
eyesight, and that He creates human actions from time to time 
as He wills. 

No account of al-Asha'ri’s teachings would be complete 
without a reference to lbn ’AsAkir’s work.' Shaliristaiu iu 
his thumi of the Asha'rite doctrines maintains a philosophical 
and judicial attitude. I bn 'Asakir. on the other hand, makes 
no pretence of holding an even balance between contending 
schools. To him. as to Asha’ri, the doctrines of the Rationalists 
are rank heresy: and he denounces their teachings with 
uncontpromisuig violence. His exposition, however, of 
al-Asha‘ri's emphatic rule that the dogmas of the Faith must be 
accepted by the orthodox, without questioning, helps us to 
understand the tendencies which were set in motion at an 
early stage of Moslem development, and which eventually 
succeeded in arresting the progress of Moslem nations and 
paralysing, in the course of centuries, their intellectual energy. 
All questioning was declared to be an impiety and an unfor¬ 
givable sin, whilst the spirit of inquiry was held to be a 
manifestation of the devil. " God/* says the Koran. " sees 
all things "; therefore, it was assumed, lie must have eyes, 
and the believer must accept it bila kai/a. without ** why or 
wherefore " ;—thus reasoned al-Asha’ri, and thus has reasoned 
his school through all ages. 

Two hundred and fifty years separate al*Asha‘ri from liis 
distinguished exponent and apologist. Within this period of 
time, Islam had undergone a great change. Until al-Asha'ri 
started liis new school of dogmatic theology, the struggle for 
ascendancy was confined between Rationalism on one side and 
Patristirism on the other. Al-Asha’ri supplied the latter with 
a weapon it had never possessed before. As lbn 'AsAkir 

'Alnl-Katun Alt hlo al-Mosul b. Hibat-uliali. b. Abdullah bin Al-Ilaaaa 
Alt Shafc’i, eunuuucd lbn 'AaUUr, tarooua to Uu monumental work on the 
bUtory ot Damascus. was born in 499 A.U.. tiled J71 *-U. Me was a itgid 
Shale iteand a violent partisan ot >1 Aiha rt, whom hr regarded a* a trnovatot 
and toemost champion ot Itlitti. Ibn AUluri work i» called Tht 
Empctuti by sl-Imdm Mama mi Aikm Ti of Miubitoom Vmitnlkt. 
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remarks. " al-Asha'ri was the first orthodox dialectician.’ who 
reasoned with the Rationalists and other heretics according to 
their own principles ttf logic." As an attempted compromise 
between Rationalism and Patristicism. between " orthodoxy 
and “ heterodoxy." his doctrines found a ready acceptance 
among the extreme theologians and divines, who saw in his 
system the means for overthrowing Rationalism from the 
pinnacle of power and influence which it had attained in the 
enlightened reigns of al-Mamun and his two immediate suc¬ 
cessors. Rationalism was also favoured by the earlier Buyides. 
and, under their auspices and encouragement, its influence 
had become paramount in Mid-Asia. " 'Hie power of the 
Mu'tazUa." says Ibn 'Asakir. " was very great in Irik until 
the time of Fen&khusru " (’Azud-ud-Dowla).* In hU reign 
Asha'rism first found favour at Court and gradually spread 
among all classes. Up to the middle of the fifth century of 
the Hegira it was often confounded with Mu’tazilaism. which 
al-Asha'ri had professed until his dramatic secession. His 
disciples appear even to liave been subjected to some per¬ 
secution at the hands of the sects who claimed the special 
privilege of orthodoxy. 

Under Sultan Tugliril, the founder of the Sdjukide dynasty, 
the followers of al-Asha‘ri were suspected of unorthodox)’, anti 
had to undergo proscription and exile. The Sultan himself 
was a follower of Iroim Abti Hanifa and professed Hanafite 
orthodoxy. He had given orders for public imprecation tin 
heretics from the pulpits of the mosques. According to Ibn 
’Asikir, his vizier,* who was a Mo’tazili, included the 
Asha'ritcs in the imprecation, and started a persecution of tire 


1 Multtkallim M'tliu, 

■ Al Uilik Fenikbumi rrigntd tu the Mayor of the Palace from j$?-}X* 

Ibn 'Aalkir tell* the »tory of bow Fenikhuaru, alter attending «» wl»* 
” Arson bikes i A the burned " which woe held in the hottnc ol th* Qiirt ha«» 
who waa a Mn taiili, found that time was not a ringbt Aaha’nte In their maJH- 
Ou being told that there waa no learned Atha'htc in Bagdad, he prwied we 
Jod|t« to tnrtte nut from outride. It w*» at h»a Inatance, it is etatrd. th» 
Ibn alBakiilaiU, one of tbe principal dUciplea of al-Aiha'ri, w*» 
to Bagdad To him Frn&khiurn confided the education of hi* *t*t» «*heth«r 
Una »tory be true or not, Uir period of ’A»nd nd-lVtwla'* reign fixes the date « 
the riae of the Star of Aahanatti 

* Abh Natr Mimm Kundun ntrnamrd ’Amid ul Mulk. 
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most prominent Imams and doctors among the disciples ol 
al-Asha'ri. 

The cloud under which Asba'rism laboured in the reign of 
Tughril Beg lifted on his death, and with the accession of Alp 
Arslan and the rise of NizAm ul-Mulk, " who favoured the 
adherents of the Sunnat.” Asha’rism became the dominant 
sect. " He recalled the exiles, covered them with honours, 
opened colleges and schools in their names.” Thus one of the 
most generous patrons of learning among the Moslems uncon¬ 
sciously allied himself to a tendency to which, more largely 
than any other cause, the sterilisation of the intellectual energies 
of the Moslems is due. 

Ibn 'AsSkir’s account of the progress of Asha*rism is 
enthusiastic. From Irak it spread into Syria and Egypt under 
the Ayyubides 1 and Mamelukes; from Irak also it was carried 
into Western Africa by Ibn Tumart,* and it took firm root in 
the Maghrib (Morocco). ” There remained no other sect in 
Islam, excepting some followers of Ibn Hanbal and some 
partisans of Abu llanifa, to compete with the adherents of 
al-Asha'ri." '* Ahmed bin Hanbal and al-Asha*ri were in 
perfect harmony.” says Ibn *AsAkir, ” in their religious 
opinions and did not differ in any particular, in the funda¬ 
mental doctrines and in the acceptance of the authority of 
the Traditions ” ” This is the reason.” he continues. " why the 
Hanbalites relied from always and at all times on the 
Asha'rites against the heterodox, as they were the only dialec¬ 
ticians among the orthodox." 

To throw into relief the cardinal principles of al-Asha’ri’s 
teachings. Ibn 'Asftkir places in juxtaposition the opinions 
held by different sects. 

After mentioning various otlicr sects, he gives an account, in 
the words of al-AshaTi. of the Mu‘tazilite doctrines (" in which 
they have strayed from the right path '*). He tells us that the 
Mu'tazilas repudiate the notion that God can be seen by the 
corporeal sight, or that the Almighty has any similitude to 
human beings; or that there will be a corporeal resurrection 
on the Day of Account. ” They repudiate also," he says, 

* Salodin and UO *Ticce*«Jn. 

* Tim founder ol «he AltnohfttU dyruuty In north wot Africa. 
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" the doctrine of pains and penalties (’Asdb ) 1 in the grave," 
nor do they believe in the intercession (Shafd'at) of the Pmphct ; 
they hold that human sins can only be forgiven or remitted by 
Divine Mercy, and that neither His mercy nor justice can be 
influenced or deflected by human intercession; they believe 
that the Koran is created and revealed to the Prophet 
and that the " law has been announced according to human 
needs." 

After stating the Mu tarilite doctrines Ibn ‘AsAlcir proceeds 
to give in detail the creed of al-Asha'ri. They are twenty-four 
in number, but to show the theological attitude of al-Asha'ri 
and his sharp difference with rationalistic Islam it is sufficient 
to refer ouly to a few. After the confession of Faith, regarding 
the unity of God and the messengership of the Prophet in which 
all IslAin is agreed, the Asha'rite creed proceeds thus — 

" We declare that Paradise and Hell are true, that the arrival 
of the Hour of Judgment is certain, and that without doubt 
God will raise the dead from their graves ; that God will appear 
to human sight on the Day of Judgment.* We declare that the 
word of God (w. the Koran), and every part thereof, is 
uncreated : that there is nothing on earth, neither good nor 
bad, which does not come into existence but by the will of God : 
that nothing, in fact, comes into being unless He wishes. We 
believe that God the Almighty knows the acts of His servants 
and their ends and consequences, as well as those which do not 
come to pass. Wc believe that human actions owe their 
origin to His will and are determined in advance by Him ; that 
man has no power to originate or create anything by himself 
(».c. without God’s help). That man is incapable of obtaining 
by himself that which is good for his soul, or avoiding that 
which is harmful, except by the will of God." 

Tlie Asha'rite creed then goes on thus:—" Wc believe in 
the intercession of the Prophet, and that God will redeem from 

' meaning <»! 'A tub will becam# dram later on 

' M I, believed that on tho third day after burial the eravr is vmled 
uy two unite 1 4 named Mutikix and Naklr, who riiM the dm d to Uic by Wfrw* 
horn their baton*, anil interrogate him m to hi* or bet ruut hie and record 
the an»wrr* m a register. They art aa a ton ol Itui fitutnuHvn Hu* 

. “f** evidently no oibhoot from the Egyptian conception*. «>• imbeddaJ 
in the luUc-lacv ol the country bclore the promulgation oil lalAm. 
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thr punishment of fire believers who Iiave sinned." " Wc 
believe in the Day of Resurrection, we believe in the appearance 
of the anti-Christ, in the interrogation of the dead by the two 
angels (Munkirand Nakir). We believe in the Ascension of the 
Prophet; 1 we believe that .all evil thoughts arc inspired by 
Satan : wc believe that it is sinful to rise in arms against the 
lawful Imfun." 1 

This summary shows more dearly than Sbahristini's philo¬ 
sophical analysis the attitude of al-Asha'ri towards Moslem 
development. 

In order to meet the Mu'tazilas on their own ground, Abu‘1 
Homui invented a nval science oj reason —the real scholastic 
theology of the Moslems, whirh. though supposed to be an 
offshoot of the 'Ilm-ut-kaUm founded by the Mu'tazilas, is in 
m.my essential features different from it. For example, most 
of tlic Mu'tazilas were conceptualisls, whilst the Asha'ri Alula- 
kallimin were cither realists or modified nominalists. The 
Ash&*ris maintained that a negative quality like ignorance is 
an actual entity, whilst the Mu’tazilas declared that it was the 
mere negation of a quality, for example, ignorance was the 
absence of knowledge. The Asha'ri Mutakallim maintained 
that the Koran was uncreated and eternal; the Mu'tazilitc 
declared that it represented the words of (rod revealed to the 
Prophet from time to time as occasion arose, otherwise there 
would be no meaning in ndsikh and mansilkh, for admittedly 
some of the later verses repealed others which had been uttered 
before. 

Asha*rism thus became the dominant school in the East. 
When the enlightened Buyides became the mayors o! the 
palace Rationalism again raised its head in Bagdad; but 
Asha'rism never lost its hold over the conscience of the masses, 

' t he belief in I be Ascension of tbe Prophet la jfenttal in IslAm. Whilst 
the Alha'ri and the patristic secta believe that the l*rophrt was bodily rarrirti 
Up from earth to heaven, the Rationalists hold that it was a spiritual exalta 
bon, that it repreacnied tbe uplifting of the tout by stage* until it was brought 
into absolute communion with the Universal Soul 

1 The orthodox Sonm belief, that once the sacramental oath of allegiance 
■a *worn to tbe Caliph any ruing against him ia a reUgioua crime, led all Moslem 
sovereigns to tieg for investiture from the Caliph, however impotent, aa It 
■node insurrection against them or their authority on thn part of their subjects 
unlawful 
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nor did Mu'tazilaism ewr regain its old position o( preponder¬ 
ance. The Buyides were Rationalists ; but the Seljukides, in 
spite of their patronage of learning and science, belonged to 
the Aslia‘ri school. Renan 1 has observed that Islamism. 
having become, by tlw? accident of history, the property of races 
given over to fanaticism, such as the Spaniards, the Berbers, 
the Persians, the Turks, acquired in their hands the garb of 
a rigid and exclusive dogmatism. " Wliat has happened to 
Catholicism in Spain has happened to Isl&m, what would have 
happened in all Europe if the religious revival which took place 
(in Christendom) at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth century had stopped all national develop¬ 
ment.” This observation is absolutely true. The Persian 
always associated an idea of divinity with the person of his 
sovereign ; the Turk, the Mongol, the Berber looked upon their 
chiefs as the direct descendants of God ; conversion to Islam 
did not detract from their veneration of their kings or print- •- 
For centimes the Arabs had tried to exorcise the demon of 
fanaticism which had been introduced into the hearts of the 
Spaniards by the Christian clergy ; they failed, and the moment 
the Chancellor al-Mansur. in order to enlist popular support 
in furtherance of his ambitious designs, raised in Spain a cry 
against Rationalism, the same crowd which afterwards assisted 
with willing hands and gleeful faces at the auto-da-fl of heretics, 
helped in the burning of philosophical works in the market-place 
of Cordova. The victorious arms of Saladin carried Asha'risro 
into Egypt. Whilst Rationalism was thus fighting a losing 
battle with its old enemy, the writings of ImAm al-Chazzali, 
which were directed chiefly against the study of philosophy, 
strengthened the hands of Patriatidsm. Aim HAmid Moham¬ 
med ibn Mohammed ol GhazzAli * was a man of undoubted 
talents ami purity of character. He had studied philosophy 
and dived into the mysteries of the sciences; he bad even 

1 Atttrati rt Aitrroiim. p. jo. 

• Wm born at TO* in Khorikaftii ((ho birthplace ot Firdotud to jr**’ 
1058 A.c. U50 an ); died lo lilt a.C- (toj of the ICestra) Ilk mo** 
brated wot lei are the Ikvti ut 'ulilm (“the RevtvaJ ot the J»ctence*of ReHpon ) 
the Munhit mtn-iu-taUl ( • Deliveranoe Irom Error* *'); AfaAArut u/./dfirt/J 
"Tendcncie* of Phllojopher* ; ami TtkAfut ul-fMJUtfa (“ D«trocty>n ■ ' 
Phtlotophet* to which ibn Undid wrote a refutation called the 7 'aMtai * 
TaU/ul >i< /a.’dn/u ("the Deatructiun ul Destruction." etc.); w* chap **■ 
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indulged in free-thought. Suddenly the spirit of earnest 
longing for a solid rock on which to rest the weary smd, the 
spirit that has worked similarly upon other minds in later ages, 
spoke to liis heart, and from a philosopher he turned into a 
mystic. In the Xlun/tit, which appears to have been a dis¬ 
course delivered either verbally or written to his religious 
brethren, he describes with some nalvdi how lie hankered for 
knowledge, and in its search went everywhere, dipped into 
everything, acquainted himself with every subject; and how 
he abandoned the doctrines which hud been instilled into him 
in early life. He says he knew the saying of the Prophet, which 
declared that every child was bom with a knowledge of the 
truth in nature, and therefore wanted to know what that truth 
was. Then he describes how he was seized with scepticism, 
anil how he escaped from its consequences by betaking himself 
into the higher regions of faith, viz. a mystical exaltation. The 
discourse contains a violent attack on the philosophers, whom 
he groups under three heads. ( 1 ) The Dahris, who believe in 
the eternity of matter, and deny the existence of a Creator 

( 2 ) The Physicists or naturalists, who believe in the existence 
of a Creator, but think that the human soul once separated 
from the body ceases to exist, and that therefore there is no 
accountability for human actions ; both of them were infidels. 

( 3 ) Tile Theists (Plato and Aristotle), " these have completely 
refuted the doctrines of the first two, and God has saved thereby 
the true believer from the battle." " But they must be pro¬ 
nounced infidels ; and so also the Moslem philosophers who 
have followed them, especially Faribl and Ibn-Stna, for their 
philosophy is so confused that you cannot separate the truth 
from the false, so as to refute the latter 1 From what we can 
discover of the writings of these two men. knowledge may be 
divided under three heads; one group we are bound to pro¬ 
nounce as infidel, another as heresy, and about the third we 
need say nothing l " And yet with all this simplicity there is 
considerable practical sense displayed in Ghazz&li’s writings. 
He praises wisdom as far higher than mere belief, and opposes 
the fanatiral dogmatism which rejects all rational inquiry and 
all knowledge because it is cultivated by his bfas noire s the 
philosophers. He calls this dogmatism the unwise friend of 

«.!. 3 i 
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Islam. At the same time his precepts on personal indepen¬ 
dence. on moral discipline, on self-purification, on practical 
kindness, and on the education of the young, and his 
ren unciation of the immoral and useless lives of the Mullahs 
of his time, reflect great credit on the goodness of hi* 

nature.’ , 

From this period there was an uuceasing struggle between 
Rationalism and Pntristirism. In the year 1150. under the 
orders of the Caliph Mustanjid. all the philosophical works ol 
Ibn-Sina and the copies of the RasdiH-IkhwA* US'Sfi/A found 
m the public and private libraries were consigned to the flames. 
In 1192 the physician Ar-Rukn Abdus-Salim was accused of 
atheism, and the populace and priests proceeded to make a 
bonfire of his books. The Mullah who presided at this 
ccremonv stood on a chair and delivered a sermon against 
philosophy. As the books were brought out they were 
delivered to him. and with a few remarks on their impiety, 
he threw them into the fire. A disciple of Maimonidcs * 
a witness to this strange scene, and has left an account " 
it. " 1 saw." says he, " in the hands of this doctor the «ork 
of Ibn-ul-Haithcm (Al-Hazen) on astronomy. Showing to Un¬ 
people the circle by which tlic author represented the celestial 
sphere, the doctor burst forth.' Misery of miseries, inexpressible 
disaster 1' and with these words he threw the book into the 
flames." But even the influence of Imam al-Gharzali and 'h- 
tempond power of the sovereigns, some of whom were at heart 
rationalists, would not have prevented the eventual victor} 
reason over the dead-weight of authority, had not the Mongol * 
sword turned the scale. " One Khan, one God: as the Klian > 
ordinance b immutable, so b God’s decree" Could an} 
doctrine be more logical or more irresbtible, backed as it wa - 
by a million swords? Rationalism, philosophy, the -< ” ‘ 

and arts went down before that avalanche of savagery nevir 
to rise again. The gleams of light which wc huve seen sluing 
on Western Asia under the successors of Hulaku were the tit 
ray* of the setting sun. Policy worked with an im*”' 
lanaticbm in crusliing any endeavour to introduce rationally' 
and philosophy in the Moslem world. The lawyers were no 

1 Set chapter *1, /mi/. 
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only strong, but also the main support of despotism. The 
result was, as we have already seen. Patristicism took possession 
of the hearts of large sections of Moslems, and has m course 
of time become a second nature with them. They can perceive 
no tiling except through the medium of the patristic glasses. 
The Prophet inculcated the use of reason ; his followers have 
made its exercise a sin. He preached against authropolatry 
and extravagant veneration for human beings; the Sunnis 
have canonised the salaf and the four jurists ; the AkhbAri 
Shiahs, their Mujtahids.—and have called any deviation 
from the course laid down by them—however much that 
deviation might accord with the M.ister's own teachings 
and with reason—a crime. He had said that “ ghosts, 
apparitions, and the like have nothing to do with IslAm." 
TTicy now believe firmly in them. He impressed on them 
to go in quest of knowledge to the land of the heathens. 
They do not take it even when it is offered to them in their 
own homes. 

Under the Safawis, rationalism and philosophy came to 
life once more—though not in tliat vigorous shape in which 
they had flourished under the earlier Abbasidcs. From the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century Itan had suffered terribly , 
and in the darkness which enshrouded the land during tliis long 
period of disaster and trouble, the Shiah Mullahs had assumed 
the position of the clergy in Christendom to a larger degree than 
even the Sunni lawyers. They claimed the sole and absolute 
power of expounding the laws on the ground that they were the 
representatives of the Fdtimide Imams. Mulla Sadra. whom I 
have already mentioned as the reviver of the Usuli doctrines.— 
the religion of Moliammcd as it was understood and accepted 
by his immediate descendants,—applied himself to revive the 
study of philosophy and science among liis countrymen. It 
was by no means an easy task, but be worked with tact and 
judgment. Aviccnnism came to life again, and, in spite of the 
political vicissitudes of Iran, the destruction of lives during 
the Afglurn domination, and the establishment of the Kaj&rs 
on the throne of Persia, lias persistently maintained Its hold 
over many of the cultivated class. One of tl»c beat epitomes 
of Avicennistic philosophy was published in the reign of Shah 
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Abbas II.» by Abtlur RazzAk bin All bin al-Hassan al-LAlaji, 
under the name oi Goukdt-i-^IvTSJ. Hit Pearl of Desire, 

It contains a summary of Ibn-SIna » views, e xplained aud 
illustrated by references to the opinions of the Caliph All 
and his descendants, and philosophers and physicists like 
Irnirn Fakhr ud-tlln RAzi, Nosir ud-din Tiisi. Imfim TaftazAni, 
and others. 

Some of Abdur RazzAk's views arc extremely interesting. 
Fur example, dealing with Mu’tazilaism and Asha'rism, be 
states »ha* “ the Mu’tazilas invented the science of KalSm with 
the object of establishing a harmony between the precepts of 
religion and the requirements of society, and of explaining bv 
principles of Rcasou the [Koranic] verses and the traditions 
which at first sight seem unreasonable (jA'JJ <— ; whilst 
tlicir opponents (cAJti* JaA) upheld the literal acceptance 
[of the verses of the Koran and of the traditions] partly 
from motives of bigotry’ and partly from policy ; prohibited 
all interpretations, and pronounced the interpretations nf the 
Mu'tazilas and all thrir opinions as licresy i J. an 11 
designated the Mu’tazilas heretics ({****). and considered 
themselves in opposition to them [the Mu’tazilasj as ahl-i- 
Sunnai wa-Jamd'al. ... So much so. that many of them liavc 
fallen into the tin of tliinking God to be a material being, all 
of them are immersed in that of anthropomorphism.—And thi> 
has happened of their shutting the door upon all interpretutiuns; 
they have construed in their literal acceptation, the verse that 
’ He is seated on the Throne,' and such like, and the traditions 
as to tins (the tight of God) until they derived tajstm 
(corporeality) from one, and tashbth (similarity, or anthropo¬ 
morphism) from the other. These people had at first no 
method of reasoning or putting forward of logical argument , 
they relied only on the literal words of the Koran and traditions 
until the appearance of Abol Hasan Asha'ri, who was > l 
prominent disciple of Abfi Ali JubbAi, one of the learned Imams 
of the Mu'tazilas. Abu’l Hasan had acquired great knowledge 


• Of thli •overogn it it mid that hniu tolerant to SB rdi$to e» ■* j* 
■rest ancestor Abba* I. He often declared the principle by "hich •**““:* 
on thu point rq?nUt«d : " It U for Cod, not lor we. to )nd» « »*» * 
consciences : and I will never interfere with wliat belong* to the WWW 
the great Creator and t util ul the Universe." 
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at ]logic Jand argumentation. He abandoned the Mazhab-i- 
‘itixdJ, and] adopted that of the Ahl-i-Sunnat wa-Jamd'at and 
made great endeavours to advance the cause of this sect, which up 
to his timc|had no influence whatsoever. Henceforth it began 
Wbe called after him He invented principles and rules according 
to the[Mu'tazflite]mode!s.... And as the tyrannical sovereigns 
found., that thedoctrines of tins Mazhab suited their policy, 

they supported this sect; and so AshaTtsm spread widely 
among the Ahl-i-Isl&m. But, as tlie doctrines of the Mu'tazilas 
were founded on the principles of reason 
( A t Vlc Jr* ), they found acceptance among a large number 
of the true-hearted people And as the 

Mu'tazilas had studied deeply the pliilosophical and scientific 
works, they introduced arguments borrowed from them 
.in the discussion of metaphysical and theological subjects. 
And when the Asha'ris became aware of this, as they considered 
everything which was not contained in the bosom of Islam a 
heresy—a’>,j*wi 3 »>*. r JU ^ }i *». y». they at once 

pronounced the study of philosophy ^.is **>&•) to l* 

unlawful and dangerous. It was owing to the endeavours of 
tliis sect that philosophy became so unpopular among the 
Isldtn as to affect even the learned of the Mu’tazilas. But the 
Asha'rta were the originators of this antagonism to philosophy, 
for. otherwise, it is in truth in no way inconsistent with religion 
or tlie mysteries O'/- 1 ) of the Koran and traditions... . 
The prophets and their representatives have ex¬ 

plained the truths of philosophy which are Divine by (amil, 
similitudes." " With regard to tlie freedom of iurnuu 
actions, there are three Maxhabs: the first is the doctrine of 
Jabr, and that is the Mazhab of the Asha'rias ; they hold that 
the actions of man are immediately created by God without 
any exercise of will on the part of human beings—so much so. 
that if a person lights a fire, the lighting is said to be an act of 
God." Then after exposing the immorality of this doctrine, 
the author proceeds to say, " tlie second Mazhab, that of ta/wlz, 
was adopted by a few Mu'tazilas, who held that man has 
absolute power to choose what is right and what is wrong, and 
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do accordingly. Tlie third is the Maxkab of the Fatimide 
ImAim, and the majority of the philosopliers and rationalists 
who maintain that human actions are the immediate creations 
of man. but evil and good are pointed out by God." . .. 

We cannot help contrasting the present condition of tire 
Church which claims to be orthodox in Christendom with that 
of the one which advances a similar claim in Islim. From the 
fourth century, ever since its foundation, until the revolt of 
Luther, Catholicism proved itself the mortal enemy ol science 
philosophy, and learning. It consigned tat lie flames myriads 
of beings for heresy; it trampled out the lispings of free- 
thought in Southern France: and closed with violence the 
schools of rational theology. But Catholicism, after the great 
break of Luther and Calvin, discovered that neither the cultiva¬ 
tion of science nor the pursuit of philosophy renders the faitldul 
an unbeliever. It broadened its base and now includes men of 
the largest minds, scientists, litterateurs, etc. To an outsiiki 
it presents a more liberal aspect than even the Reformed 
Christian Churches. For five centuries I si Am assisted in the 
free intellectual development of humanity, but a reactionary 
movement then set iu. and all at once the whole stream oi 
human thought was altered. The cultivators of science and 
philosophy were pronounced to be beyond the pale of Islam. 
Is it impossible for the Sunni Church to take a lesson from the 
Church of Rome ? Is it impossible for her to expand similarly 
—to become many-sided ? There is nothing in Mohammed s 
teachings which prevents tltis. Islamic Protestantism, in one 
of its phases,—Mu'tazilaism.—has already paved the way. 
Why should not the great Sunni Church shake off the old 
trammels and rise to a new life ? 



CHAPTER XI 

THE MYSTICAL AND IDEALISTIC SPIRIT IN ISLAM 


T HE mystical philosophy which forms the life and soul 
of modem Persian literature owes its distinct origin 
to the esoteric significance attached by an important 
section of Moslems to the words of the Koran The elevated 
feeling of Divine pervasion with which the Prophet often spoke, 
the depth of fervent and ecstatic rapture which characterised 
hi* devotions, constitute the chief basis on which Moslem 
mysticism is founded- During his lifetime, whim the per¬ 
formance of duties was placed before religious speculation, 
there was little scope for the full development of the con¬ 
templative and mystical element in Isl&m. This mystical and 
contemplative element exists in all religions and among every 
people. And yet it varies with the peculiarities of the indi¬ 
vidual and the race, and according to their tendency to 
confound the abstract with the concrete. The Hindu looks on 
absorption of the finite into the Infinite as the culmination 
of happiness; and to attain that end he remains immovable 
in one spot, and resigns himself to complete apathy. The 
v«nse of infinity makes it difficult for him to distinguish 
objectively between the priest and the God, or himself and 
the God ; and eventually between the Deity and the different 
forms of nature in which He is supposed to be manifested. 
Gradually this train of contemplation leads to the formal 
conclusion, as appears from the Bhagavad Gita, that Creator 
and creation arc identical. We see thus how curiously pan¬ 
theism, in its extreme manifestation, approaches to fetishism, 
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which preceded every other idea of the Divinity. In us 
infancy the human mind knows no spiritual sentiment but 
one of unmixed terror. The primeval forests, which the hand 
of man has not yet touched, the stupendous mountains looming 
in the distance, the darkness of the night, with the grim, weird 
shapes which hover about it, the howling of the wind through 
the forest tops, all inspire fear and awe in the infant mind ol 
man. He worships every material object lur finds tnmt 
powerful or more awe-striking than liimself or his immediate 
surroundings. Gradually he comes to attach an ideality to 
all these objects of nature, and thinks these idealities worth} 
of adoration. In process of time all these separate idealities 
merge in one universal all-embracing Ideality. Materialistic 
pantheism is the first step in the rise from fetishism. 

Neo-Platonism, itself the child of Eastern thought, had 
impressed its character on Christianity, and probably given 
rise to the cucharistic idea. With the exception of Johannes 
Scot us and Eckhart,* the mystics of Europe during the Middle 
Ages fought only on this ground. Mysticism, properly so 
called, with its higher yearning after the Infinite, was ushered 
in by the Moslem doctrine of " inward light." 

The idea among the nobler minds in the world of Islam, 
that there is a deeper and more inward sense in the words 
of the Koran, arose not from tlie wish to escape from the riguui 
of " texts and dogmas," but from a profound conviction that 
those words mean more, not less, titan the popular expounders 
supposed them to convey. This conviction, combined with * 
deep feeling of Divine pervasion,—a feeling originating from 
and in perfect accordance with the teachings of the Koran and 
the instructions ol the Prophet, led to the development 
among the Moslems of that contemplative or idealistic 
philosophy which lias received the name of Sufism, and the 
spread of which, among the Mohammedans, was probably 
assisted by the prevalence of Neo-Platonic ideas. Imam 
al-Ghazzall in the East, and Ibn-Tufail in the West, were 
the tw’o great representatives of mysticism among the Moslems. 
The former, as w t have already seen, dissatisfied with every 
philosophical system, which based knowledge on experience 

• 1160-1324 ax. 
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or reason, had taken refuge in Sufism. Al-Ghazzaii's influence 
served greatly to promote the diffusion of Sufisru among the 
Eastern Moslems, and idealistic philosophy was embraced by 
the greatest intellects of the Mohammedan East. Moulan'i 
JalAl mi-din of RAro (Turkey), whose Masnrnt * is venerated 
by the Sufi; Sana!, whom JalAl nd-din himself has called his 
superior; 1 Farid ud-din Att&r. Shams ud-din lluliz, Kh&kani, 
the moralist Sa’di, the romancer Nizami,—all belonged to this 
school 

It must not be supposed that al-GhazzAll was the first 
preacher of " inward light " in Ul&m. Intuitive knowledge of 
God ( (a'atruf) is inherent in the Faith, The intent [niyyei) of 
" approach " (kurbaf) to and communion with Him is the 
essential preliminary to true devotion; the “Ascension'' 
(the tni'rdj) of the Prophet meant the absolute communion of 
the finite with the Infinite. Not only does God speak to the 
heai ts of men and women who in earnest sincerity seek divine 
help and guidance, but all knowledge is from the Supreme 
Intelligence; it comes to the Prophets by direct revelation 
() and often " The sacrament of the heart “ is 
con v e y ed by Hirn to His chosen few, “ fi-simt-kalbi, 
. without an intermediary. This in Islim is 
called ’ llmi-ladunm .* It is referred to in the Koran, where 
it says, " We taught liim [His chosen servant] knowledge from 
Ourself." 4 The same conception of intimate communion with 
God occurs in the well-known hadit, where the Almighty says. 
" My earth and My heaven contain Me not, but the heart of 
My faithful servant containeth Me." 8 And the Divine promise 
finds a responsive note in the human heart when it is uplifted 

1 One oi the apologue* ot the SJosnavt on true devotion being the imu« 
<7 mam. ha* been beautifully rendered into English by Lmgb llnnt tn the line* 
beginning— 

•' A boo ben Adhetn (may hi* tnbe increase) 

Awoke on* night limn a deep dream ol peace." etc. 

•See Appendix tlL * 

• Koran, Sura xvui r. Oj, iitjm j 

'See Appendix It. Also quoted by Or. Reynold Nicholson o( Cambridge 
in hr* MyiUat at hlAm. This work, by a scholar whoee knowledge of Sfirt 
literature is unrivalled in Europe, gives in a small compass a lucid min maty 
of Persian mysticism. 
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in prayer: " The Almighty God hears whatever prayers (lit. 
praises) I offer Him. O my Lord. I thank Thee." 1 

Hie same transcendentalism is to be found in other 
traditions; and Ali discourses on the inward light in his 
sermons : * Fatima'-t az-Zahra, “ our Lady of Light," dwells 
on it in her preachings ; * and it finds ecstatic expression 
in the prayers of the grandson of Ali, the son of Husain the 
Martyr.* But nowhere in these earliest records of the concep¬ 
tion of " Inward Light ** is there any ground far the suggestion 
that either the Prophet or the direct inheritors of his spiritual 
heritage ever preached the abandonment of the affairs of the 
world in the pursuit of Truth, or the observance of asceticism 
which he so strongly reprobated.® And that is exactly wind 
has happened in the evolution of Moslem esotcricism. In the 
endeavour to obtain spiritual perfection • numbers of Moslems 
have forgotten the precept that human existence depends on 
constant rxertion. How this has taken place is not without 
interest. 

The mystic cult neither in Christianity nor in Islim is a new 

•The .V<s */-til BdlAghaJ There we tun commentaries on Use .Vo*) ■> 
BaUgkai. one by tbn Abi’l Hadld, the other in Persian by Unit UUah 
KAshAni The loll name of lbn Abil Hadtd l» given in Use editorial note 
to the Shark as '' Abo HAmtd Abdul Hamid htn Hibatnlkh bus Mohammed 
bin Mohammed bin Huuin bin Abl’l Iladtd.” He was born at Madiin 
in Use month of Zu'l Hijta 586 a.n. (December 1190 ax). H* *** * 
Mu'tar ill and a Shiah, and those don# nations are applied to him in Urn 
note. He was a jurisconsult of the first rank, profoundly versed (mtriabakkit) 
in science and learning, a tnuiakaltim f dialectician) and a poet ; and * u 
attached to the Chancellery (the fhw&m) under the Caliph* KAsir and ZAUu 
lbn Kh alliltA n (D« Siane. vol ill. p. 3*3, in the biography of ZlAud-din lbn 
nl-Athtr) speaks of turn as the " jnmconiult Ire ud-din and a nuus of letterr 
bat docs not mention Ihn Abii Hadtd 's great work, the Commentary 00 the 
Nahj-ul-BatAfkat ; nor the fact that he via* a Mn'tarlll and a Shiah, lbn 
Abn Hadtd refutes at tbc beginning of his work, where he propound* I hr 
human duty of thankfnlncsa and vrotshlp to the Almighty. Use Asha’ri doctrine 
oj thn corporeal vsnon of God on the day of Jodftinent (r'nyal nt-BM ' *’ 
Akhiraf). 

lbn AU’t Hadhl died at Bagdad la an. 033 (1137 ax). the year before iu 
distraction by the Mongols (Persian Ed., date apparently 1304 A.B ). 

• Lam'at-ulBaiia • Sakt/ai KimiU 

* The Prophat and the early disciples spent " the greater port of Ibe night 
in devotion. and their days in transacting the adalrs of the people ” So 
**•*} Omar Inn Abdul Aria, the fifth Otaiuevvade Caliph, who deserved the 
tsUe of saint more then many others. 

^ * To^bocomc what in Sfifi phraseology is called a " perfect man.” " 
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development. It existed in the Roman world and was not 
unknown to tlir Jews. In Aryan India, it practically ran riot 
and was cultivated in every form From India it wan trans¬ 
ported into Western and Central Asia, where it assumed from 
time to time most fantastic shapes. Wherever it was planted 
it implied the abandonment of all commerce with the outside 
world, the renunciation of family ties and obligations, and the 
concentration of the hu man mind on one object to the exclusion 
of all others. This, in fact, represents the essence of the mystic 
cult. The call of Jesus was an echo of the world-old leaching 
of the Mystic The Prophet of IslAin, on the other hand, 
emphasised the faithful performance of tlie less impressive 
duty, the service of man, as the most acceptable worship to 
God. His call was the direct antithesis of the older con¬ 
ceptions. 

Unfortunately, the convulsions that followed on the break¬ 
up ot the original and true Caliphate with the assassination 
of Ali,* the sack of Medina with all its attendant horrors, and 
the pagan licence which came into vogue in social life under 
the more dissolute Ommeyyadc sovereigns of Damascus, drove 
many earnest-minded Moslems to take refuge in retirement and 
religion. From piety there is only a step to Quietism. Thence¬ 
forward the evolution of the mystical cult runs a natural course. 
The adoption of the distinctive woollen garment (the khirka) 
as a mark of penitence and renunciation of the world dates 
from early times.* The S&fi theory of spiritual development is 
based on complete self-abnegation and absolute absorption in 
the contemplation of God. The Sufi Ixilicves that by this 
absorption and mental concentration * he can attain a far 

1 See atilt. p. *90 . also Sh<jrt HiiUtry oj Iht Sat at in*, pp. 52 aiu! ;« 

’ la Christianity garment! mails ot lackdoth or haii served the hum 
purpma. Thn KXiika U a tort oi gaberdine like a long pillow-catc The S6h 
derive* hit name from the wcxdtrn garment ho wear*, the word iif meaning 
wool. The trim tOfi has no connection cither with the a&ius-Sitfla, the 
religious men who were wont to sit mod tleep outride the Prophet's mosque 
and receive daily their food (tom him, nor with the Ikhatim ut-Sa/A. "The 
flirt hren of Purity." 

• It It tUted that AM Sa id bin Abt'l Khatr who alio hold* a high place 
In Sdfi hagmlogy. kept hi* wind, like the Hindu yogi*, centred on iu> navel. 
An excellent biography of AM Sa’ld bin AbiT Khair it given in Dr. Nichoison't 
Stwhu im Ulamtt Styituum, published by the Cambridge University Preat; 
tee alto Professor K C Brownr t IMttary Hiitory a/ Pr’iia He >■ taid to 
have been a contemporary of Avicenna. He died 111 1049. 
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closer communion with the Divinity and a Imrr cognition of 
the Truth. This belief, whilst it no doubt led many pious 
ami devout men and women to consecrate their lives to 
religion, produced at the same time a rank growth of fantastic 
ideas. 

Ali the Caliph and the [mints of his House arc regarded as 
having possessed in a superlative degree the " Inward Know¬ 
ledge." AM Nasr as-SarrAj. in his work al-Luma on the 
philosophy of Sufism. 1 quoting Junaid 1 says, that had Ali 
not been occupied in so many wars, be would have imparted 
to the world the vast measure of the * Itm-ui-ladunni * with 
which lie was endowed* And in the Taikirat-ut-Au.Ha * of 
Farid-ud-din ‘AttSr • the first place in the list of mystic saints 
is given to Ja'far as-Sadik. tire sixth apostolical Irn&m. It is 
worthy of note that in the ease of almost every Sift saint the 
line of spiritual descent is traced back to Ali and through 
him to the Prophet.* A few only trace it to AM Bakr. 

Tiie holy men and women who flourished in the first two 
centuries were more Qoictists than Silfis. They had abandoned 
the world and devoted themselves exclusively to deVotion and 
piety (lukd and taken). Such were I mint Hasan al-Basri.* 


, ' tuf ; lumn/ it the philosophy of Sflfiim Tb« 

, °t as-SarrAj hat been iccently edited with cteat care ami erudition h; 

*°* hor . °* >* ItUmtc UrstUttm Acconiin* to NAr ad¬ 

din AWur ItahmAn JAini (NafaMi td-Utu, Calcutta ed. p Jtp) as-Saxril 
oocnmee an eminent position among the SOU taints Re appear* also (tom 
jami t account to have been a proficient mathematician, vetted in the abstract 
al'chazillt** m 378 *.11. (988 *.c). neatly 100 yean before 

A \ p 129 Jnnaid wa» one of the earliest mystics of Islhn i ,lf 
, * B : 3 *7 l* c - 9 to> H« it stated to have declared that " the SAfl ijfstr™ 
(fto'KhalUiAnf fml ' w ' th ,K * 'logma. o! tho Faith and the K«»n “ 

• Thj ltull.n poet Dabtr calls Ali the “ Knower of the mytter.n of God .' 

nnadirfia • AAt«fa 3 

• Biogttphy of U* Sat'all 

* lt V. *“ btlfn “ 543 A.H. (II jo A.C.), and it believed 
o liavn been killed by I he Mongol* in fijy a. it. (1239-30 a C.) 

• See puU. 

waa a pupil 01 H*“ n 


h AU ’ '2* c ,OT,ndrT Mu UiOaitm. 
Bjso. IrnAin Hatan Ha*n dted in a.It. no (a c 728) 
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IbrAhim ibn Adham,' Ma’rfif Karkhi,* Junaid 4 Rabi'H,* the 
pious lady whose name has become famous in the annals of 
Isl&m, BAyezid Bist&mi and a host of others. In the third 
century when Junaid flourished. Sufism had become a recog¬ 
nised oflslioot of Isl&mic philosophy, but owing to the scope it 
afforded to indulgence in undisciplined thought, Sufism began 
to assu m e in different minds distinctly non-Islimic shapes. 
Abfi Nasr as-SarrAj denounces the erratic tendencies which 
now emerged from the welter of old ideas and conceptions. 
Some of the professors of the mystic cult anticipated Johannes 
Agricola in declaring that perfect knowledge absolved the 
" knower " from all trammels of the moral law. 4 

As-Sarr&j was the predecessor of al-Ghazzali m his endeavour 
to systematise Sufistic philosophy. In spite of his efforts to 
shape Sufism into a diiiplined channel, it still continued to 
run in the old gnostic and often antinomian currents. And 
yet throughout the five centuries which elapsed between the 
death of the Prophet and the rise of Al-GhazzAl! there flourished 
numbers of men and women revered for their learning, piety 
and nobleness of character. One of these was the famous 
Imim-ul-H&ramain. the master of al-Ghazzali. 

To Imam al-Ghazzali eastern Sfiflsm owes in a large measure 
its systematisation and most of the colour and beauty in which 
it is clothed. His appearance on the stage of the world was 
well-timed, for the Sunni Church, owiug to causes which I 
propose to review briefly, needed vitalisation. 

1 Ab& liliAk Ibf Ahim Ibn Ad hum ibn Mnm&r U kpohen of (a Use T&xkitsi- 
ki-dadfa ai the son of a pouce of BalWh Hb fattier appear* to have boen a 
rich magnate. He abandoned the world, gave all Id* nchc* to tbit poor and 
hved • tlfe of piety and devotion. He U (aid to have been a disciple of AbO 
Hantla He died in 161 a .11 

' Ma'rtt Karkhi waa the son of a Christian; he mu converted to IsUbn by 
the eighth Apottobca] ImAm All ar-Riai the ton of ImAtn Mud. He wa* 
tmini Rua'i disciple The ImAm wa* greatly attached in him and treated 
Mm u a w», from which comm tlir saying " AH Min Kua <1 me feu 
Md.” Ma rti wa* Idllrd in a riot at the gate ol the ImAm'* rcwdroce in Sloshed 

1 tn Junaid'* time already convent* and congregational lodge* bad come 
Into esiatence. 

* IIAbi'a died In the year I to a. ft., and her name U emhalmed m the annal* 
ol mysticism aa one of the holiest of taint*. Sbo had a long line of eucrewm ; 
the last ol them. Btbi PlkdAman died in Lahore about the middle or towards 
the end of Uie last century 

1 These Sd&s or Jstvukts in India arr catted Its Shura' —" without law." 
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Al-Asha‘ri died in 320 of the Hegira ; al-Ghazzall was Imm 
exactly 130 years later, towards the dose of the fifth century 
of the Moslem era, and began his work of revivification when 
he was forty years of age. The sixth century was the most 
critical in the history of lsl&in. Whilst the faith of Mohammed 
was involved in a deadly struggle with Christendom which 
threatened its very* existence, an insidious enemy within its 
own bosom was poisoning its life. Hasan Sabbih's tenets 
inculcated implicit and unquestioning obedience to him as the 
vicegerent of the Fatimide Caliph NizAr, commonly rtgirded 
by the sect as the incarnate Imam ; he taught that the " path " 
to Truth led to and through him. His disciples, drugged by 
hashish, obtained on uwakening a foretaste of the delights he 
promised them in after-life as the reward for their obedience and 
unfaltering execution of his orders. Beautiful maidens gathered 
from every quarter helped in fastening his chains on tlie ntek 
of his votaries. His emissaries, actuated by varied motives, 
but all subject to an irresistible driving force, abounded in 
every city, township and village of Central and Western 
Asia. Every household contained a concealed member of the 
dread fraternity. Neither heroic service to the Faith, not 
learning, devoutness or nobility of character was a protection 
against these nihilists of Islim.* The best and noblest of 
Moslems were struck down by these enemies of society. Their 
propaganda was not confined among Moslems alone. Jews. 
Christians, Zoroastrians and Hindus alike became the victims 
of their insidious methods of proselytism. Both men and 
women, and even children, were seduced from their faith by 
alluring hopes of immediate reward from Heaven. To con¬ 
tend against these enemies of lsl&m it had become essential 
to galvanise the conservative forces into fresh vitality. Whilst 
Asha*nsm had hardened into a rigid formalism, among the 
populace the cult of the mystic had run wild. Every man or 
woman who found the discipline of the Faith irksome turned 

1 Compare the dcitrnctivc tendencies of Haa&ti SabbAh'• cult with th<** 
of the fUumtmiti in the eighteenth century iSnfciwr E. G Urowtw la 
Mutiny Ptftia Riven a I tat of soroo of the eminent nwm 
fell victims to the iIamou of the leniA'Ilt*. See also the opcnlti# chapter in 
M •CuyjiiiVs Vm Ct,md Afeflr# Astasnm au Tempi 4 s SolaM* . Attd 
Mir of Ham Snbblh by Moulvi Abdul Halim in Urdu, publuhod in Lotkaww. 
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to Sftfism, to a life iudcpendvn! of rules. Philosophical 
reasoning brought no immediate relief or consolation to minds 
in terror from enemies within and without. There was a 
general relaxation in ethical conceptions and an amazing 
deterioration in i d eals It was just at this critical period in 
the life of IslAin that al-GhazzAU's call to a mystical life tn 
God. and to the attainment of truth by the individual soul in 
direct communion with the Almighty, struck a responsive 
chord in many distracted hearts. It relaxed the tension and 
gave orthodoxy a new weapon with which to light the dis¬ 
ruptive teachings of Hasan Sabbfih's emissaries. 1 

It is a dispensation of Providence that wherever a religion 
becomes reduced to formalism cross-currents set in to restore 
spiritual vitality. The author of The Forerunners and 
Rivals of Christianity enumerates the men, each of whom, 
according to his light, tried to vitalise the old creed of Palestine. 
But it was the Prophet of Nazareth who, by his mystical 
summons to the worship of the Spirit in place of the national 
God of Israel, infused new life into Judaism. 

Al-Ghar.zall was preceded by other intuitionalists besides 
the Apostolical Imiims. Immediately before him came as- 
SarrAj and al-Kushairi.* But al-GhazzAll set the coping stone 
upon their work, and freed the Sunni church from Asha'rite 
dogmatism. 

The story of al-Ghazzall's life told by himself, of his trials and 
tribulations, of his doubts and liis hopes, of his final emergence 
from “ darkness into light,” Is an interesting record of spiritual 
growth finally ending in Quietism, a form of spiritual relief 
which brings solace and comfort to many a heart tossed on the 
ocean of doubt. 

Al-GhazzMl 1 w.u> born in 450 of the Hegira (1058 a.C.) at 

1 In Professor Golddhnr'a learned chapter on ** AscetUm ct SCifUtn *’ tn 
l* at n U lot it rhUm which I rttad only after I had *mt thu chapter 
to the press, I find that my estimate of the cantor which brought forward 
oi Chaxz&ll la Ur general accord with the views of that eminent scholar ; 
com par* also thr masterly ceny of ProfoMtir D. H Macdonald la the Journal 
0/ On Amenean Oriental Satiety, voI. xx. 

1 Al-Knshaui (Abut Kisttn) died in 465 a.H. (a.C 1074). 

* Abl H unid Mohammed al Ohau&tl unmned, sax’* Ibn KhuUikln, 
Hnifal-nl'TiJim, “the Proof of JslAro." and Zain tUJia, “the unumtst 
of Hrllpinn ** 
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Ttis,' a township in the neighbourhood of Mrshcd in Khorisan 
He roust have been gifted with n peculiarly virile and inde¬ 
pendent mind, for. as he tells us in the Munits, he had aban¬ 
doned in early youth that test of orthodoxy in all creeds called 
takliJ or conformity. To abandon taklld and strike out a path 
for the exercise of individual judgment in the domain of 
religious thought has been in all ages and in all creeds regarded 
by dogmatic theologians as a sin of the first degree. Orthodoxy 
in the Sunni Church meant conformity with the principles of 
one or other of the founders of the four schools of law. Ghazzill, 
with an audacity which demands admiration, refused to 
adhere to any particular dogma without independent examina¬ 
tion.* But as he always called himself ash-Shife'i', he must 
have conformed more or less to the doctrines of that schooL 
I bn Khallikan. in fact. sav» al-Ghazx&ll was a doctor of th/ 
Shdfe'i sect. " Towards the close of his life the ShAfe'is had 
not a doctor to be compared to him.” In the twentieth year 
of liis age al-Ghazziill proceeded from Tfis to Naishapur. a 
great centre of learning until its destruction by the Mongols 
in 1256 A.c. Here he enrolled himself in the Nizamieb College, 
which had been founded only a few years before, as a pupil of 
the IinAm ul-Haramain al-Juwaini. Al-GhazxAll studied with 
this saintly ImSm until his death in 478 a h. (1084 A.c.). 
Al-Ghazzall was then in his twenty-eighth year; ambitious, 
energetic, well-versed in all the learning of the Islimic world, 
he betook himself to the court of NriJtra-ul-Mulk,* the great 
Vizier of the Scljukidc sovereign Malik Shah NizUm-ul-Mulk 
by his munificent patronage of scholarship, science and arts, 
had gathered round him a brilliant galaxy of savants and 
learned men. He recognised the worth of the new aspirant for 
his help and support, and after a short probation in his own 

1 Tfls O also the birthplace of Firdctist. th* greatest of Pwstaa pexrU Veoltwli 
properly Unbind (mausoleum), is venerated by tbn Shiahs U the eighth 
Apostolical Irnirn All bin Muss u-Riii is burial there 

* It » only in rwrnt tiroes that a nrw sect has grown up among the Moslems 
of India, which tw&ra the proud name of * Giair MwktilUd' (" Noai conlor 
mists "1, tee an U. p 353. 

• AU All al-Hasao. also a native of Tfis lie ts the author of the Stlul 
Stmk. a book 00 the administration of the commonwealth— " the art m 
government " The tnrt nf this work in the original i*#rssap with * French 
translation has been published by the late M. Ch. Schafer. 
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entourage conferred on al-Ghazz&ll a professorial seat tn one 
of the colleges in Bagdad. Nothing shows so clearly the extra¬ 
ordinary solidarity of the intellectual world of hltm n or the 
link throughout the vast extent of the territories over which 
the Seljukide sovereigns in the plenitude 0/ their power held 
sway as the manner in which officials of every rank, including 
professors and lecturers, were transferred from one centre to 
another. 

In Bagdad ai-Ghacstit performed his professorial duties for 
six years. His lectures attracted pupils of all classes from 
every part of the Empire to hear his discourses on scholastic 
theology and logic. Towards the end of 488 aji. (1095 a.c.) 
hr was compelled to leave Bagdad in consequence of a severe 
nervous breakdown. The very subjects on which he lectured 
strengthened his doubts in the teachings of the schoolmen and 
divines of liis Church, Asha'ri had emerged from his retreat 
after a fortnight s contemplation of the comparative virtues 
of Rationalism and Patristicism. It took ten years for 
al-Ghazz&ll to find the resting-place for his soul. That rest he 
found, as he tells us himself, in the Master's words read in tlir 
light of the revelation which the Fashioner of the Universe 
vouchsafes to all hearts that seek Him. During his prolonged 
Wanderings he visited every centre of learning and every’ 
scholastic or religious institution, where he found scholars 01 
holy men engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, secular or 
divine. Al-Ghazzilll was in Jerusalem just before the crusad¬ 
ing storm burst on that devoted city (Sha'ban 492).* He 
seems to have tarried longest at Damascus, where he lectured 
in a comer of the cathedral mosque situated on the west bank 
of the river. The cloister he occupied in tlie mosque is still 
caUed the ZSviu 0/ Imdm al-GhaixdH. When he returned to 
Naishapur after liis long wandering, he was forty-eight years 
of age, still in the prime of life, worn and scarred, though he 
had found what he sought—the knowledge of God and peace 
of soul His great and generous patron. Nizam-ul-Mulk. had 
been assassinated by an Isma’ili Fiddi. one of Hasan SabbUi's 
emissaries, in 485 A.n. (1002 a.c.), whilst al-Ghazzill was still 
lecturing in Bagdad. Malik Shall had died six months after 

1 He is itld to have vitllrrl In his irtimlwiiip wvro Alexandria. 

*0 
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the assassination ol liis faithful servant, the bulwark of his 
empire Sultan Sanjar, one of Malik Shah's sons, now reigned 
over the shrunken patrimony of Tughril and Alp Arslin. and 
Fakhr-ul-Mulk. a son of Niaim-ul-Mulk, held at this time the 
office of Vizier under Sanjar. As great a patron of learning as 
his distinguished father. Fakhr-ul-Mulk at once requisitioned 
the services of GtuuuuMt and appointed him to a high professorial 
post in the Maimanidh-NbamiMi College • at Naishapur. Here 
commenced that marvellous activity of a prolific mind which 
has left its impress on the emotional and mystical side of 
Islim. 

The Munkizmin-az-Zaldl ('* The deliverer from darkness _) 
was evidently written about this tune. In this book, which 
is not more than a discourse, he divides the " seekers of truth 
(ai-tMibin) into three classes or groups (sin/). The first group 
consists of the dogmatic theologians (the Ashar it* Muiuka * 
limin'). These people base their conceptions on " deductions 
(tii) and speculation (nazar). Their unsatisfactory dogmatism 
is ruled out in rather a measured criticism. In the second 
group arc included the BAiinis or Isma'Ilias,* those who 
profess to derive their knowledge from a " living ImAm. 
After an examination of the views of the philosophers, among 
whom are included the authors of the Ikkw&n-us-Sajd, which 
is no more than a compilation of philosophy.’’ al-GbazzMi 
subjects the teachings of the Ta’limis, that is the Isma *>tas, 
to a merciless criticism and exposes their anti-Islamic. char¬ 
acter. To their assertion that they follow a living Im&m. 
he replies. " There is the Prophet, why should wc follow any 
other leader ”* And he adds that these misbelieving heretics 
would not have met with so much success among the people, 
had their opponents (implying the dogmatists) not been so 
remiss and feeble in their arguments. In the fourth group 

»The old Niiiroiih Collide appenrt to have been extroded and 
by Fakhr ul Mulk. amt received the new damnation. 

* Printed with Schmdtder'i Bum •»« Ui /Vote* Pbiluc 
phiquti rhtt Us Arab* i; India Office copy. 

* See anu. note. p. 3*6. 

•Thi» «• identical In epirit lo the limni couplet of SonAi already 
anU p 47 
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come the Slifts, the intuitionalists, people of " vision anti 
manifestation." In other words, they sec Truth where others 
find the Divine Essence from reason. According to the his¬ 
torian Ibn-ul-Athlr. who compiled his great work in Mosul not 
long after al-Ghazz dll's death, the Ih\a-ul-Ulu>n 1 (" the Re¬ 
vivification of Knowledge ") was written before the Imdm 
returned to Naishapur. There is some difference of opinion on 
this point; although by consensus it is by far the most impor¬ 
tant of his productions. The Ihyu-ul-'Ulum b an encyclopaedic 
work dealing comprehensively with the philosophy and ethics 
of Sftflsm. 

Al-Asha*ri liad condemned all enquiry into the mysteries 
of existence. Although equally dogmatic in his denunciation 
of philosophers and pliilosophy. of rationalism and its ideals. 
al-Chazzdll gives them a hearing; appraises their work 
and finds it wanting, wanting in the capacity to attain the 
goal to which, according to him, humanity should strive. 
And what b more, as people of the same kibJch * he includes 
them within the pale of Isldm. It is extraordinary that the 
greatest mystics of the succeeding ages make little reference to 
him. JalAl-ud-din sings of Attdr and Sanai but expresses 
no obligation to al-Gliazzftll for his transcendentalism. Is 


1 ci-ftfii Cairo Ed tndu Office copy, 

A short reference to eotne ot thn subjects with which it deals will show 
it* extraordinary range and the industry and Intellectual power* ot the 
writer The book (in vol i.) open* with a disquisition on the excellence 
of learning (knowledge) —/uHlxlui’llm ; and it U established by praoh 
furaltUH by reason and authority {tuk ihmnAMd ul 'ahHtk wm'l nxiheh) ; 
there ti • disquisition on Ihe " excellence of Keseon ’* IShtraf ui--*. t/| and the 
tilde rente between soul (ea/i) and Keaton («A 7 ): and i$lAm and /mJn (inith). 
Toleration U extended to all who bow to the tame AifchA (m. are follower* of 
t(IArn) In vol. ii. he deal* with the duties of man to man. oC the recipro c al 
duties of childien and parent*. He defines here the meaning of naft |lhe 
tool) and rdA Ith* (pint), ot A alb (tbe heart), and ’stt (Reason): he points out 
Ibe distinction between intuition (//Aim) and butnicuon (/.i allum) And in 
thi» volume he deal* with the whole philosophy of Sfiflim (/a»f*-u«- 5 wftv#k 
fiutik.kjl il-Hak «* 4 *rtA wwmaritr) 

The other two volumes are mainly concerned with the ethics of IslAm . 
he condemn* pride, anger and vindictivener-i. avarice and miwulinrss . and 
commend* condescension and humility (A//m), forgiveness and mercy. 
gatMrmtity (*sA ka) and kindue* The Ikra-ul V'lum Is brld in high esteem 
also among the Shiahs; in the ffi Air- nM wrr.fr, hi the thesi* on Reason and 
Knowiedgr it is mentionud at one of the hnAdj or " supports." 

* KibUk a the point to which tbe Moslem turns Ids (ace when offering his 
orisons. *.«. Mecca, or rather the Kulu 
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it because Lite impetus be gave to emotional Islam lost its force 
in tlic life and death struggle with the crusading hordes whirl) 
lasted for nearly two centuries ? To the Christian onslaught 
in Western Asia, followed by the Mongol avalanche which swept 
over mid-Asia, destroying in its course every vestige of civil¬ 
isation and culture, is entirely due the long night that followed 
the sack of Bagdad. It is not improbable that the force of 
lus example and precept became barren in the cataclysm that 
overwhelmed Islam not long after his death. And yet the 
faith in communion with the Almighty, with its aspirations 
and inwardness, survived in the hearts of the truly earnest 
and devout disciples, and the ‘drif claimed to have visions 
where the philosopher and the rationalist obtained cognition 
by reason. The emotional part of al-Ghazz&li's mystical 
philosophy found refuge in the monasteries of the dervishes; 
zAvias, rab&ls » and khdnMhs • sprang up on all sides. 
Wherever the holy men who claimed a transcendental insight, 
an insight beyond the ken of reason, took up their abode, 
disciples clustered round them ; they founded orders, and 
imparted mystical knowledge to their followers. Many were 
sincere and honest, others were impostors. The influence and 
teachings of the first, whilst they lasted, were undoubtedly 
beneficent; the influence of the others, with their sundering 
tendencies from Islam, were demoralising. 

Al-Ghazzall himself did not place his trust in dogmatic 
theology ( KalAm) and denounces it as opposed to reason, 
but the exact sciences, arithmetic, geometry and the connectrd 
branches, are considered by him as absolutely unassailable 
and not open to doubt or controversy. At Naishnpur he wrote, 
among other works, the MikAsid ul-Faldsi/a (“ The Aims of 
Philosophy "). and the TahA/ui-tU-FalAsi/a (*' the Destruction 
of the Philosophers "). both directed against philosophy and 
those who cultivated it, and in both he tries to prove the 

' From the errad tabil is ilrrtvnl the wren! " marabout “ Is the eleventh 
century the Mur A bit a established a powerful empire tn Morocco and Spaiu. 
see WlitotT tf /As Sara/t* i. p, 3 ji 

* Vlcnmvki defines a kli&nk&h thus : damns propter Deas estruct* in lutur. 
tcphonmi aut religl oso ruro, comobium, Richardson calls it a monastery oc 
rrllsicus structure built fot Pattern Sfifis and dervishes There t» a *tartlto| 
analogy between those Moslem institutions and Iho Hindu Mutbs is southern 
India, where alio disciples father for religious Instruction 
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futility of philosophic reasoning and the unsatisfying character 
of the teachings of philosophy. 

On the assassination of his patron and friend Fakhr-ul-Mulk 
Ali * by an emissary of that arch-enemy of ordered society ‘ the 
Old Man of the Mountain.*' Hasan Sahbih, in the Muharram 
of 500 a.h ai-Ghazzail retired sorrow-stricken to his native 
city of riis. where he had built a tnaUrassa for students and a 
khankdh (monastery! for his disciples. Here he lectured, 
and here he laboured on his works which have made liim a 
personality in the world of Islam. The great >hfi died on 
Monday the 14th of Jumadi n. 505 A.H. (18th December nil). 

With him passed away one who, in spite of his mysticism, 
was endowed with a particularly virile character, the influence 
of which lasted long after his death. Imdm ai-GhazzAli as a 
follower of Shafe'l, was bitterly hostile to Imim Abti Hanifa, 
whose encouragement of analogical reasoning and of the 
exercise of ratiocination * lie seems to have strongly dis- 
approved. Whilst on the one hand the mystic Imam by his 
Quietism chilled the blood in the veins of the Moslem races 
and arrested their energies * for progress and development, on 
the other he imparted to Ash'arism an idealism it did not 
previously possess. 

The desire to enforce conformity and repress “ heresy " 
lias been the curse of every religious system where ecclesiastics 
and legists have usurped authority in the church. Islim 
has not escaped from it, though it has been less harsh to 
“ unbelievers " than to its own " innovators," whom ortho¬ 
doxy designated as ahl-ul-bida'. Men suffering from spiritual 
exaltation, or whose minds had become unhinged by excessive 
self-mortification, along with rationalists and reformers, became 
the victims of persecution. The story of Mansur al-HaJlaj 

s Fakhr-ul-Mulk «u belli la ruch lore and esteem by tb* people, tor his 
wne and boneiicent administration of Samar t kingdom, that history has 
named him }*mlliukSh\iiuuU, " The Clary at the Martyrs." Husain the 
pandson of the Prophet massacred at Kcrbcla. la called the Sytd uik Skuktdm. 

The Chief of the Martyrs 

■ The followers of Abfi Hanifa were accordingly called akl ur ret oi» - J KvAi 
' people oi reasoning and analogy ” 

* Dr Sachau. the eminent translator of al-Beinuu a Indika. says that ” were 
it not for al-Ashan and al-ChairAil the Arab* would have been a nation of 
Calilcoi awl Newtons." 
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is one of the most pitiful in the a nn a ls of mysticism.' Farid 
ud-din--Attar was. like Fhrdousi, an adherent of the House of 
Mohammed : he was also a Sfifi of the first degrer. In the 
Mazhar-ul-'Ajdib • 'Attar gives an account of his sufferings ; 
of his expulsion from the place of his birth (Tfis): of the con- 
fiscation of his property and goods, and of his subsequent 
wanderings. Many of them suffered the penalty of death ; 
in the case of others the punishment was posthumous : their 
works were consigned to the flames. Even al-Gharzali s 
lhya-ul-'Ulum met with that fate in Cordova, at otic time fhe 
home of Saracenic culture.* But these repressive methods 
did not succeed in stopping the spread of the mystical cult. 
Every holy man round whom gathered disciples became ;i 
saint or r rali. The saints were credited with supernatural 
powers ; and although the most noted Sufis of early times who 
rank now as waits of the first rank, like Junaid and B&yrzid 
Bistami. strongly discountenanced thaumaturgic practices, the 
Tazkiral-ul-Aulia, and the Na/ahdl-ul-Uns recount remark¬ 
able acts by the saints outside ordinary human experience. 
These wonders are called knrdmdl, performed as they are bv 
virtue ol the powers gifted to them by God. In these day’s 
they would probably be attributed to what is called " psychic 
influence." Hypnotism and mesmerism, under the name ol 
tdsir ul-anz&r, and telepathy have long been known in the 
East. Some of the acts might be due to unconscious 
hypnotism. 

Sufism travelled speedily from Irik and Persia into India, 
where it found a congenial soil. A large number of Sflfi saints, 
both men and women, flourished in Hindustan and the Deccan 
and acquired great fame in their lifetime for sanctity and roo 
work. Their tombs are up to the present day the objects of 
pilgrimage to Moslems and, remarkable to note, to Hindus as 
well * These saints taught their disciples who congregated in 
the colleges or monasteries they es tablish ed Islamic theosophy 

> Ttuiitat-ul A»Hm. Pi tL p. IJJ. 

• Matkttr ul ’A)Aib l» a title ol the Caliph Amu** ui Afowrintw AH. 

• This happened in the reign ol *AU bin Yusuf T&ihfin. who dial in IHJ k C - 

• Luttuilah in hi* QAnini ItlAm. transited by Herkli*. give* an »<«>on« orf 
most oi these iro/u. with tbo pnu.ticc* and luperttitiotw common among 
Indian Sftb> 
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and Sufi rules of life. They, like their successors, were called 
sajjddanaskiH . 1 They arc, in fact, spiritual preceptors. In 
the West tlur preceptor is called the sheikh ; in India, fiir ot 
murshid ; the disciple the murid. On the death of the fir his 
successor assumes the privilege of initiating the disciples into tbv 
mysteries of dervishism or Stlftsm. This privilege of initiation, 
of making murids, of imparting to them spiritual knowledge, 
ts one of the functions which the sajjddanashin performs or is 
supposed to perform. He ts the curator of the mausoleum 
where his ancestor is buried, and in him is supposed to con¬ 
tinue the spiritual line {silsila). The shrines (dargahs). which 
are to be found all over India, are the tombs of celebrated 
dervishes who in their lifetime were regarded as saints. Some 
of these men had established khdnkdhs where they lived and 
where they taught their S&fi doctrines. Many did not possess 
kkdukdh\ and when they died their tombs became shrines 
They were mostly Sitfis; but some were undoubtedly the 
disciples of Mian Roushan B&yczld,* who lived about the 
time of Akbar, and who had founded an independent esoteric 
brotherhood, in which tlie chief occupied a peculiarly distinctive 
position. They called themselves dervishes or fakirs, on the 
hypothesis that they had abjured the world, and wen? humble 
servitors of God ; by their followers they were honoured with 
the title of shah or king. Although tlic Persian word 
'* dervish ” Is significantly Moslem in its origin and meaning, 
“dervishes" have always existed in Western Asia. The 
minor Prophets of the Hebrews, designated nabiin, were 
only the prototypes of the modern " dervish." John the 
Baptist, who lost his life for his temerity before Herod's 
wife, acted exactly as hundreds of dervishes have done in 
later ages, challenging kings and princes in their palaces. One 
of the most celebrated of these Indian waits is Shah Niziirn 
addin Awlia, who came from Ghazni and is buried in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, where he lived for many years. He is 
said to have died in 1325.* Khwija Mu'in nil-din Chishti 

* Sojjida u a prayer mat: and muMn ts the person seated on it. 

* Sea tnu. p. j<5 TUt* man thou Id not be confounded with the celebrated 
BAycxid Bisttmf. who died in jvn. t6l (IX. 874-5). In the Surah tiirtuiiii 
t» sp^t» Oaitimt 

' In the reign of Ala-ud-din Khilji. who was his murid. 
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appear* to have preceded Nizam uddin Awlia into India. He 
died at Ajmere at the age of 97 in 663A.H. (1265 A.C.). His 
mausoleum at A j mere is the resort of pilgrims, both Moslem 
and Hindu, from all parts of India. 1 

Another wali, Buriian ud-din, is buried in Burhanpur (named 
after him) in Central India. Sliah Kabir Dervish flourished 
in the reign of Farrukh Siyar in the eighteenth century. He 
Is buried in Sas&cram in Bcliar, One of his descendants is 
still in charge of his monastery. Ameer Khusru. poet laureate 
of Ala-ud-din Klulji, the Fathan King of Delhi, is also claimed 
as a Sufi saint.* 

In the West, orders of dervishes sprang up on all sides. One 
of the most famous and probahly the most influential is the 
Kidiria founded by the celebrated Sunni saint Sheikh Mulii* 
ud-din Abd ul-Kadir Ghiiani.* Another was founded by 
Moulina Jal&l ud-din, which is called after his title the Moulaviya 
and has a great reputation for the holy life of its members. 
The Nakshbatuiia is another powerful order, which has many 
adherents in India. 

But it is given to few to be saints and to still fewer to combine 
a holy life of concentrated devotion with the discharge of the 
daily duties of life. To the bulk of humanity the call to 
abjure the world and to betake ourselves to complete absorp¬ 
tion in the contemplation of the Divinity is an inducement to 
mental lethargy. The responsibility for the present decadence 
of the Moslem nations must be shared by the formalism of the 

* Mo'ia ml-din fustully styled among Indian S&Ss MotUStt a //arraf SuUd» 
ut-Utskiikk) traced his it/11/4 thioagh Ihrihtzn Ad ham, awl through Ibrihim 
Adharu to Hunan Boon, owl through him to tilt Caliph AU. through hint 
to the Prophet 5trxtat t Kit nil, "Chicl of the Creation " Mu tn od-dls 
Chttti i> the founder ul the Chillis order in India Thict bundled year*lain 
Sietkh Selim Chbhi became the spiritual preceptor of the great A*bar. who 
named his ton and tuccwsor Jnhangir after hit muriAtrf, 

Moul&na JalA] nd dm Khnii traced lit* nlitla similarly through Junsid to 
the 8th Apostolical Imln All ton ol Mom (ar-Hita), aou through him toth* 
Caliph All and the Prophet 

1 See Appendix 111. 

• ‘Abdul Kidtr wu a drvoidant of AU and b credited with lh» performance 
of many miracles lie b the patron taint of the Kurds and b hold u» P**' 
veneration among the Shits of the Sutuu sect tn India, lie is usually called 

. -4tarn." According to the authors of /.sj Con/nutt ffs/ifwu*/* 

Mxuulmant, (MM. Bepont vt Cappolaai. vcf. I p jojj the Kadiria order ha* 
a wide influence in the East, which extends tn lava and China, and Its lodge* 
[Zmu u) art cstabhihed tn Mecca and Medina. 1 Abnegation of self." t »T 
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Asha'ri and the quietism of the Sun. Mystical teachings like 
the following: 

The man who looks on the beggar's bowl as a kingly crown 
Ami the present world a fleeting bobble. 

He alone t ra vel se th the ocean of Truth 
Who looks upon life as a fairy tale . 1 

can have but one result—intellectual paralysis. 

1 must now return to al-Ghazzdll’s conceptions of S6fi 
theosophy and theosophical life. He certainly did not claim 
any exclusive knowledge of the mysteries of Creation nor 
were his doctrines so esoteric as those professed by latter-day 
Sfifis. Like as-Sarr&j he propounded a scheme of life which 
he considered formed the true Path (tarikat) to the ultimate 
goal “ the attainment of nearness to God." and final peace 
in the Beatific Vision- But as his insistence on the Path 
depends on the larger theory ol the Cosmos it Is necessary to 
say something about its essential features. His enunciation 
about all nature and all existence being the direct Creation of 
God the Almighty is but an echo of what is told in the Koran. 
His theory assumes a broader aspect when he begins to state 
his conception of the universe as a whole. He divides Creation 
into two categones. viz. tlic Visible and the Invisible. The 
Visible world (•dtam-ui-MulJi) is the world of matter; and 
is subject to the law of evolution, to change and growth. Here 
he is in accord with the Rationalists (the Mu’tazUas). 

The invisible world, imperceptible to human sense, he divides 
into two sub-categories; first, the ‘dJam-ul-jabarto* which 
stands between pure matter and pure spirit; it is not wholly 
matter nor wholly spirit but partakes of the character of both. 
The forces of nature belong to this category. Had al-GhazzdU 
lived in these days he would probably have assigned some of 
the discoveries of modern science like the properties of radium 

tb* Mlhon ol the Confronts, " to the service ol Cod ; ecstatic mysticism 
bordering on hyitcna . philanthropic principles developed to the highest 
degree, without distraction of race or cmed ; intense chanty . vigorous piety, 
humility, pervading all actions, and a gentleness of spun, have mode him 
(Abdul Kidnl the most popular and mort revered mint of I dim ** 

1 See Appendix III. 

* “labaril, in the language of the iMitJm [those who strive to attain Truth] " 
aay* the Fathatu, " ix Uie sublime realm, the abode til angels and Divine 
Attributes " <,./$ IIMf). * 
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to the 'dlam-Hl-jabarut. His idea of the purely spiritual world. 
al-'Slam-vl-malak6l, x forms the most interesting part of liis 
theory. The ‘dlam-ul-tnalakiU is the realm of " Ideas" 
Hie human soul belongs to this world. It comes as a spark 
from its original home and on separation from the earthly 
body, it flies back to the region whence it came.* 

These divisions are merely al-GhazzAll's deductions from 
the Koran. His abhorrence of analogical reasoning does not 
prevent him from arriving at the conclusion by the usual 
process of ratiocination. Neither the theory nor the division 
was altogether new, for they had been anticipated by al- 
Faribi in his * Uytin-ul-MasAit* According to the Mu'tazilas, 
the references in the Koran to the " Balance *’ (MtzAn) in which 
human actions are weighed, to the •* Pen ” ( Kalam ) and Tablet 
(Lauh) with which and on which the decrees of Providence are 
inscribed, are allegorical. As already mentioned, al-Asha'ri 
affirms them to be actual, corporeal objects. Lruam al- 
Ghazzill takes another course; he relegates them to the 
'Slam ul-malakiU, the realm of " abstract ideas." It was 
thus he endeavoured to reconcile Patristicism with his doctrin*. 
of " inward light " and its longings for the upward flight ol 
the human soul. 

Some of the extreme Sufis believe that when the final nearness 
is attained the human soul becomes absorbed in the Divinity. 
This is called huldl (absorption) and sometimes iltihSd (union). 
But this pantheistic conception is strongly repudiated both 
by as-Sarr&j and al-Ghazzdli; though often the words wi$Sl 
and uaslal are used to signify the closeness of the approach 
to the Divine Essence. Even when the Siifi talks of /»«•»- 
fil AllSh (annihilation in God) he does not mean to imply that 
the human soul becomes merged in the Universal Sou! Al* 
Ghazzalis notion, like that of his great predecessor, is that the 
individual soul (ruh) at the Almighty's bidding emanates from 
a realm, the 'Slam ul-Malahut, nearest to the Divine Essence, 
and on its separation from the corporeal body reverts to it* 
original home; and that this is the meaning of the Koranic 

* In the Fur hang. MtlaMI ta defined thui: •' in the Uuirnegc of the Sfife*. 
it mean* the Kcalrn of Idea* '* ( Alami trut'mt) 

• See tnlt, p. 
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declaration " We come from God and unto Him we 
return." * 

The Mu'tazili, the Asha'ri and thr follower of al-Ghuzxall 
do not differ in the essentials ; their difference is due more to 
the angle from which they look at the dogmas of the Faith. 
The rationalist holds that a knowledge of God is attainable by 
Reason. He appeals to Reason because the call of the Koran 
to the worship of one God is based on Reason. The Asba'ri 
believes because he is so taught; the Stiff believes because, 
as he says, of “ the inward light.*' According to the Stiff, the 
seeker for Truth by intensive " inwardness " and communion 
with God can rise by successive stages of exaltation to a state 
when he can actually have a vision of the Divine Essence. 
The first step for the novitiate is to form the niyyai (the resolve 
or intention) ; then comes tauba (penitence and renunciation). 
He ts now on the forward path, this stage is called mujdhada 
(probation or striving). After a prolonged probation the 
ecstatic soul appears in the Presence still veiled. Hafiz, in a 
mood of exaltation, refers to this stage, technically called 
Mtihaxara, as huzuri, when the soul presents itself in absolute 
surrender to God and " abandonment of the world and all its 
vanities." * The next is " the uplifting of the veil" (mukdsha/a), 
when the veil which curtained oil the Unseen is lifted and the 
God becomes revealed to the worsliipper's heart; the last stage 
is the Vision [mnsfuShitda), when the entranced Soul stands in 
the presence of Truth itself, and the light falls distinctly on 
" the human heart.” 

Even in the primary stage, the psychological effort to con¬ 
centrate all thought on one object causes the disciple (the 
tnurU) to sec visions, hear the voices of angels and prophets, 
and gain from them guidance. Exactly parallel forms of 
psychological exaltation have appeared in Christianity in all 
ages. In the phraseology of the Sufi the effort by which tacit 
stage is gained is called (hit) a "state." It is a condition 
of joy or longing. And when this condition seizes on the 

1 j&Cj Tb* piooj Moslem pronounces these smili whenever 

be puses ll biei or a cemetery 

1 H luiln nu Ann it kkikl, 4; 0 /AJ16 
•Va/4 ml /a/A. man ranted da'iddumvd wa amtullu. 
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" seeker." he falls into ecstasy (tcajd). The dervishes in their 
monasteries may be seen working themselves up into a con¬ 
dition of '* ecstasy." 1 

The SOfi holds that the knowledge of God is vouchsafed to 
him by inward light; the Rationalist affirms that the cognition 
comes to him from Reason, a gift of the Creator. Does not 
the Koran constantly appeal to human reason and human 
intelligence " to reflect, to consider, to speculate ” about 
God’s Creation and the mysteries of nature ? Had the Koran 
condemned the exercise of reason, would it have exhorted the 
people to whom it spoke to look at the marvels of nature and 
draw their own conclusions whether this wonderful world was 
a creation of accident, or was brought into existence by an 
all-pervading Intelligence. Religion and Rationalism are 
correlated and bound together. If we find anything in the 
Koran which seems superficially to be in conflict with the 
results of philosophy, we may be sure there is an underlying 
meaning, which it should be tbe work of reason to unravel 
Ibn Rushd places this proposition with extreme lucidity in his 
FasI-ul-Makal . 1 He affirms that there is no disagreement 
between religion and philosophy; religion is revelation from 
God ; philosophy is the product of the human mind. He was 
thus not far removed from al-GhazzAll’s plane. For al-Ghazzall 
did not believe like Asha'ri that the earth was flat because it 
was said in the Koran " God had spread it out as a carpet 
He accepts all the revelations of science and the conclusions of 
mathematicians and astronomers. The stars and planets 
revolve round the world according to pre-ordained laws. 
Nature itself contains its own proof of the Power, Benevolence 
and Intelligence that brought it into existence. He is thus in 
complete accord with Ibn Sina, Ibn Rushd and the rationalists 
in general. Examined closely it will be seen that the mind of 
al-Ghazzdll. who saved Asha'rism from becoming a bani- 
crustcd formalism, and by joining it to an exalted form of 

* Ztht 1* the name ot the function in winch the drtvislie* urually congregate 
for obtaining the cola tic condition There U an excellent description of a 
Ztkt in an Egyptian Zt Ilia by lb D. B. Macdonald in tm .f of Iflani 
In India Zikri are nasally held at the celebration of the "U*t {anniversary 
ceremony of the death of the original spiritual preceptor). 

1 See an u. p. 4x7. 
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emotionalism infused into it fresh vitality, ran really in the 
same groove as the minds of those masters. 

The Senussi confraternity * is not a religious order like the 
Kideria, but unquestionably, in the civilising and uplifting 
work it is doing in Northern and Central Africa, it imparts a 
mystical meaning into the teachings of its JkhuJn. They 
convey to their converts and disciples some of the lessons of 
" inward knowledge" without detaching them from the 
world of struggle and advance. 

The exalted idealism which breathes in the Prophet's words, 
in the pre a c h i n gs of the Imams and in the teachings of the 
expounders of " inward light." rationalists, pliilosophers and 
Sufis alike, has modelled the lives and inspired the actions of 
the noblest men in Islim. Heroes like ‘Imad-ud-din Zangi, 
rulers like Sai&h-nd-din bin Ayyub (the Saladin of European 
history) have found in it their guiding star. And poets like 
San&i. Attdr and Jal&l ud-din have given fervent expression 
to that universal Divine love, which pervades nature from the 
lowest type of creation to the highest, and their idylls are 
regarded by many Moslems with a respect only less than that 
entertained for the Koran. 

But Stlflsm in the Moslem world, like its counterpart in 
Christendom, has, in its practical effect, been productive of 
many mischievous results. In perfectly well-attuned minds 
mysticism takes the form of a noble type of idealistic philo¬ 
sophy ; but the generality of mankind are more likely to 
unhinge their brains by busying themselves with the mysteries 
of the Divine Essence and our relations thereto. Every 
ignorant and idle specimen of humanity, who, despising real 
knowledge, abandoned the fields of true philosophy and betook 
himself to the domains of mysticism, would thus set himself up 
as one of the Ahl-i-Ma'ri/al. And that this actually occurred 
in the time of Ghazzall we see by his bitter complaint that 
things liad come to such a pass that husbandmen were leaving 
their tillage and claiming the privileges of " the advanced." 
In fact the greatest objection to vulgar mysticism, whether in 
Islim or in Christendom, is that, being in itself no religion, 
wherever it prevails it unsettles the mind and weakens the 

1 See Appendix III. 
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foundations of society and paralyse* human energy: it 
naturally drifts into anthropolatry and naturalistic pantheism. 

Yet the benefits conferred by the nobler type of idealistic 
philosophy arc too great to be ignored; and the Idealism of 
Avenues developed in Europe the conception of Universal 
Divinity. Christian Europe owes its outburst of .subjective 
pantheism—and its consequent emancipation from the Intense 
materialism of a mythological creed—to tlie engrafting of 
Moslem idealism on the Western mind It was the influence 
of Averroistic writings that attracted the attention of reflecting 
people to the great problem of the connection between the 
worlds of matter and of mind, and revived the conception of 
an all-pervading spirit, " which sleeps in the stone, dreams in 
the animal, and wakes in the man," " the belief that the hidden 
vital principle which produces tlte varied forms of organisation 
is but the thrill of ‘the Divine Essence* that is present in 
them all." 

^.* /f ^ ^ yj'* 

r* } cArH r* /• Jj ; J 

" I would have said lie was the Soul of the Universe it 1 had known the 
relation of the human soul to the body, tor Ho w prevent and hkldrn in the 
heart of every atom." 
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TRANSITION OF THE PERSIAN AND ARABIC MOTTOES 
AT THE HEAD OF THE CHAPTERS 

i »Ms 

O Thou I who hast no place in any place. 

Wonder-struck I am that Thou art at every place. 

Faith anti no-Faith are both engaged in Thy search 

Both crying aloud. " He Is the one. He is tlws all-Alans” - t Introd. 

He attained the height ol eminence by his perfection ; 

He dispelled the darkness (ol the world) by his grace; 

Excellent were all his quail tin ; 

Pray lor blessings on him and his posterity. .... t 

Mohammed is the lord ol the two worlds and ol mankind and the 
Spirit* 

And ol the two nations, the Arabs and the *Ajam (non-Arabs), - 41 

Thou lust come before all the Teachers ol the world, 

Though thou hast appeared last ui all; 

Last ol the Prophets thy Nearness has become known to me ; 

Thou ccmoet last, as thou contest from a distance - • • 51 

May God ever convey my benediction* anil greeting. 

To the Prophet ol Arabia, ol Medina,—ol Mecca; 

Tliesun ol excellence and ol splendour, and of subliincrt eminence; 

The light ol lull moon, ol elegance, and of the sky ol generosity ; 

The noblest ol creation tn person and in adoration and in watch¬ 
fulness . 

The most excellent of mankind in munificence *ml generosity • 56 

He ia like the llow« tn delicacy and like the full moon in splendour 
like the ocean in liberality, and like Time in resolution - - 66 

He called towards God, and those who took hold of him 
Took hold ol a rope that never breaks.. 

Hut how can the desire of the eulogist come up to 

What Is in I dm ol nobility ol din position and nature ? - - 9 > 
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lie surpassed all the Prophet* in constitution and dupexution, 

Nor any did approach hint cither In knowledge or nobleness. 

Avoid what the Christians assert about their Propliet; 

(But) declare whatever else thou wuhesl In hl» praise, and contend 

for it. .. mi 

Indeed the Prophet it a light from which guidance is sought. 

And s drawn sword out of God's swords ..... tot 

J» it (rum the remembrance of the neighbours at Zi-Salam 

That thou hast mixed tears (lowing (nun the eyes with blood ? 107 

When the help of God and victory come ami thou seeat the 
people entering into the religion of God in troop*. 

Celebrate the praise of thy Lord, ami aak pardon ot Him ; fur 

He is the Forgiver. ........too 

Hold fast, all ye to the Rock of God 

And be not disunited... 

Come to Me, do not seek except Me; 

I am the Beneficent ; seek Me thou will find Me 
Dost thou remember any night in which thou hast called to Me 
secretly. 

And 1 did not hear theo ? Then seek Me thou wilt find Me. 

When the afflicted one says " dost not Thou seek me " ? 

I look towards him ; seek Me, thou wilt find Me. 

When My servant disobeys Me. thou wilt find Me 

Quick in chastising , seek Me, thou wilt find Me - • - *37 

Say. unto whom bclongeth whatsoever is in heaven and earth > 

Say unto God ; He hath prescribed unto Himself matey. - » 

(For translation of the other passage, see g, 173.) 

Tlie disputes cd the seventy-two sects put them all aside, 

As they did not see the Truth they took to the path of fiction - 29 ° 

He is the Beginning and the End. 

The Manifest and the Hidden, 

And the knower of oil things. (Koran). - - • • 155 
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APPENDIX III 


Whatever the sin* ot the liSbls may have been, their punishment, in 
its barbarous inhumanity, tar exceeded their deserts—a punishment 
borne with sublime fortitude which cannot help evoking the admiration 
ot every heart not steeped in racial or religious fanaticism and which ii 
bearing its natural fruit The sect, instead of dying out, U increasing 
in number, and judging from the few proftttrd Iiibls 1 have met. 
actuated with hitter hatred against the Mullahs whom they believe to 
be the primary cause of their persecution. 

The cruelties to which the BAbts were subjected were the acts of an 
ignorant populace and a frightened governor bounded on by fanatical 
priests. In China, In our own times, under the eyes of the civilised 
world, disciplined troop* of certain civilised Powers perpetrated the 
most diabolical and tuuneless horrors upon unoffending citiren* and 
helpless women and children Crimea like these destroy oue'a faith in 
humanity and progress (p. J 59 ) 

The astronomer All Ibn Yunus was a man of versatile talent. ” He 
made astronomy his particular study," say’s Ibn KhaliihAa, " but he 
was well-versed In other sciences and displayed an eminent talent lor 
poetry." |p. 377) 

The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay (of the 28th of July, 1901). 
in an appreciative article on " The Liberal Movement in Ialftm," drew 
ray attention to certain statements of M. Renan in one of his lectures 
delivered in March, 1883, at the Sarbonne. 1 In this lecture M. Renan 
has tried to show that I si km is opposed to tdence, and that scientific 
pursuits came into vogue among the Moslems only when the religion 
became weakened, " Omar." he says, " did not bum. as we are often 
told, the library of Alexandria; that library’ had. by his time, nearly 
disappeared.. But the principle which he canned to triumph in the 
world was in a very real sense destructive of learned research and of the 
varied work of the mind." 

The correctness of this somewhat wiki and reckless assertion, which, 
coming from the author of A errroet end Aterrxntm, b startling, was at 
once cliallenged by the teamed Shaikh JamAl ud-dln who was residing 
at Pans at the time. M. Renan's reply to the Shaikh's criticism a 
instructive The learned Frenchman had to qualify his generalisation* 


b headed " lsiimlam and Science," and is priated ia a book 
called T)u Peltry of tkt Celtic Parte and Otkrr Studies 

48 * 
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and to acknowledge that by laliia he meant the religion ol Mohammed 
u accepted and practised by the ignorant and fanatical ««etinn« ol the 
Moalcm communities. I will quote hrre th# passage in which he limits 
his strictures, as it may perhaps be of some help in awakening the 
Mosul mans themselves to a sense of their rrsjxmaihihties z —" Ono 
aspect in which 1 have appeared unjust to the Stiaikh is that 1 have not 
sufficiently developed the idea that ail revealed religion is forced to 
show hostility to positive science ; and that, in this respect, Christianity 
has no reason to boast ovrr IaiAm. About that there can be no doubt. 
Galileo was not treated more kindly by Catholicism than was A vermes 
by I alto Galileo found truth in a Catholic country despite Catholi¬ 
cism. as Averroes nobly philosophised in a Moslem country despite 
iolto If I did not Insist more strongly upon this point, it was. to tell the 
truth, because my opinions 011 this matter are so well known that there 
was no need for me to recur to them again before a public conversant 
with my writings. 1 tiave said, sufficiently often to preclude any 
necessity for repeating it. that the human mind must be detached from 
aU supernatural belief if it desires to labour at its own essential ♦■»«>>_ 
which is the construction of positive science This docs not imply Any 
violent destruction or hasty rupture. It does not mean that the 
Christian should forsake Christianity, or that the Musulmon should 
abandon ItlAm. It means that the enlightened parts of Christendom 
and Islto should arrive at that state of benevolent indifference in which 
religious belie is become inoffensive This is half accomplished in nearly 
aU Christian countries. Let us hope that the like will be the case for 
IalAra. Naturally on that day the Shaikh and I will be at one, and 

ready to applaud heartily- I did not assert that all Mumlman*. 

without distinction of race, ore and always will be sunk in ignorance. 
1 said that lattoism puts great difficulties in the way of science, and 
unfortunately has succeeded for five or six hundred years in almost 
snpprewdng it in the countries under its sway , anil that this is for 
countries a cause ol extreme weakness. I believe, in point of fact, that 
the regeneration of the Mohammedan countries will not be the work of 
lalto ; it will come to pass through the enfeeblement of Islto. as 
the great advance of the countries called Christian commenced with the 
destruction of the tyrannical church of the Middle Ages. Some persons 
have seen in my lecture a thought hostile to the individual* who profess 
the Mohammedan religion. That is by no means true; Mnauimans 
are themselves the first victims of Islto. More than once in tny 
Eastern travels I have been in a position to notice bow fanaticism 
proceeds from a small number ol dangerous men who keep the others 
in the practice of religion by terror. To emonapau the Mimdman 
from his religion would be the greateit service that one could render 
him. In wishing thrse populations, in which so many good elements 
exist, a deliverance from the yoke that weighs them down, I do not 
believe that I have any unkindly thought for them And. let me say 
aleo. Since the Shaikh Jamil uil-dln desires me to hold the balance 
equally between difierent faiths, 1 should not any the more believe that 
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I was wishing evil of certain European countries if I expressed a hope 
that Christianity should have a teas dominant influence upon them." 

It i* a nutter of regret that European scholars, generally speaking, 
should persist in comparing the lowest form of I slim with the highest 
form of Christianity. All religions have diderent phases; they vary 
according to Ihe climatic ami economic conditions of the country, the 
environments and education of the people, their national characteristic* 
and a multitude of other causes To compare modern idealistic 
Christianity with a debased form of IilAm is an insult to common sense 
and intelligence. In this work I have endeavoured to show bow Islftm 
furthered the intellectual movement of the world, how it brought to life 
a dying world, how it promoted culture and civilisation It was not the 
lal&m which ts professed to-day by the ignorant bigot, the Intriguing 
sell-seeker, but il was nevertheless Isl&ni—I slim in its truest, highest 
and noblest sense 1 have tried to show the cause of the blight that 
has fallen on Moslem nations. It is more than probable that my views 
will not satisfy the critic of IsUm who has started with a preconceived 
bias, or who judges of the Faith by its latter-day professors All the 
same I venture to assert that my statements arc founded on historical 
facts... 

One assertion of M. Renan requires a categorical refutation He 
has alleged in his lecture " as a very remarkable thing that among the 
philosophers and learned men called Arabic, there was but one alone, 
Alkimli, who was of Arabic origin : all the others were Persians, Trans 
oxians, Spaniards, natives of Bokhara, of Samarcand, of Cordova, of 
Seville. Not only were those men not Aruba by blood, but they wrte 
in nowise Aruba in mind." The memory of this great French scholar, 
whose acquaintance I had the privilege of making, deserves every 
respect. But surely this sweeping observation is very wide of the truth 
A glance at the WafiAi ni-AvAn (Ibn Kliallikln's great Biographical 
Dictionary), the TArikh ul-Hukatna and oilier works of the like nature, 
will show how utterly unfounded the assertion la. From the genealogy 
of the eminent men whose lives arc contained in these books, it will tv 
seen that a vast number of the great scholars, doctor* and savants, 
although born in places outside Arabia, were Arabs by descenl- 

Probably M. Renan would not liavo admitted that Ali (the Caliph) 
was a philosopher, but his descendants Js’far as-SAdik and All ar-K'ri 
were unquestionably entitled to be included In that designation- And 
Ja'filr aa-S&dik waa a scientist besides. Jitxr ibn Haiyyan (Gcbcr). 
the father of modern chemistry, worked In fact with the material! 
gathered by Ja'far It is admitted that A! Kindi, " tho Philosopher 
of the Arabs," waa descended from the royal family of Hindu and was 
an Arab of the Arabs. But it is not known that Yahya ibn Ali Mane fir 
(see unit. p. 374) was a pure Arab. Nor is it known that AH ibn Yunui 
(ant*, p. 377) belonged to the tribe of as-Sadaf—’’ a great branch.'* s*P| 
Ibn Khallik&n. " of the tribe of Hirnyar which settled In Egypt- 
Al-J&hir. Abfl Osm&n Ami al-KinAni al-Laiu, the celebrated Mutoriiite 
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philosopher, who diod at Basra in a.m. 253 (868-9 AX.), was a pure 
Arab, a member oi the tribe of KiuAua. Avrnpace ( unit , p. 428) was a 
Tujllnte by descent. " Tujlbt pronounced also Tajllii," say* Ibn 
KlialHkAn. " means descended (rum Tujtb the mother u( 'Adi and 
Sa*d, tike sons of Asluas ibn us-Sakun She herself was the daughter 
of SaubAn bin Sulaim Ibn Alans, and her sons were tnraamed after her." 

Tl»e Avenroan (ants, p. 386) belonged to the Arabsan tribe of lyAr 
ibn NixAr. and bence bore the title of al-lyAxi. 

The gTeat grammarian al-Khalil ibn Ahmed was u member ol the 
tribe of Axil. The Spanish historian and philosopher 11 m Basifku wal 
was a descendant of one of the Medicate AnsAr who had settled in Spain. 
Mas'iidi p 390) was a direct descendant of one of the Prophet's 

tmmodkate companions and disciples, Ibn Masdd, hence the title; 
whilst Ibn ul-Athlr was a member ol the celebrated tribe ol ShalbAn. 

The political economist and jurisconsult, al-MAwunii, a native of 
Basra, was a pure Arab. 1 

The soldier, statesman, philosopher and poet, Odma was a number 
of the tribe of KinAna. 

Sharif al'Murtara, the author of the Gkurar a <a'd Durar, one of the 
greatest scholars oi his time, was descended from ImAm All ar-RuA 

Ibn Tufail ( anU , pp. 386, 429) was a member of the tribe of Hals, and 
hence the title of al-Kaisi 

Ibn Khaid&n was descended from an Yemenite family which had 
settled in Spain. They came from Harramaut and were therefore called 
ai-Han ami. 

I have given only a few names picked out at random, but the curious 
reader will find numberless instances in the books I have mentioned.* 

To say that these men were not Arabs and had no Arab blood in 
them is surely a bold assertion. I might with equal effrontery assert 
that, because Longfellow, dimming, Emerson, Draper were bom in 
America, they were not Anglo-Saxons. 


Ibn KhalilkAn calls oM-'Arfttd " the greatest philosopher ol the 
Moslems," and speaks of him in the following terms — 

yj?* Ci)j' C ? c/ >*•*■* y' 

Jjr ^ 1 

^ i*~li jiS] 3* j ^i\ 

ixqifj ftiji >Ua- ^ ^>1 3 ^ 

ABjjLxJ ^ 3 A-ifj 

‘Two of hi* most important works are the AkkAm ut-Sall&myyak rod 
tu SsAisJ ul MuJak. both spoken of highly by Voo Hammer. 

•So* also Wfineoteld'i GttckUktr in Atabiukn Airdt. Tirlkk s/-/iUa 
of Zahabl. and Castri's Bibhotktc* Arabic*. 
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~ AbA Nasr Mohammed bin Mohammed bin TurkhAn bin Anslagh 
al-F&rlbt at-Turki (the Turk), * celebrated philosopher, author oi many 
works in logic, musk, and other sciences. He was the greatest cj 
philosophers among the Moslems, and no one among them attained a 
rank equal to his in the sciences. And the chief (of philosophers) Abu 
All Ibn Stna. whom ! have mentioned before, derived benefit from hit 
writings " (p j 8 j) 

Abu'l KAsim K aiders lu was a famous poet and AruenniilU philo¬ 
sopher of Persia in the eighteenth century 

Hayy tbn Yah tin was translated into English and published in 
London so long ago as 1680. (p. 419) 

SanAl has given expression to his admiration for Ibn Stna and his 
devotion to philosophy in the following lines: 

VS-iss *-> yi li ca»»a.i ^jO. I ^sl^jfaJ 
l^ijO A*. I J-J» Sa. 

yh y> *0 |. ye a< 

J* * J» Jy 

" 1 do not seek tor any reward in this world at the next 

" Every moment I pray, whether in p ro spe r ity or in adversity. 

'* O my Lord, bestow on SanAl the proficiency in philosophy and 
sciences 

" Such as would make even the soul of BA Ali Stna jealous." 

The jiosition of SanAl in the world of IslAm can be gathered from the 
following lines of JalAl uil-dln KAml, revered nowadays by educated 
Mitsui mans throughout Asia and Egypt: 

y r** y j 

(*>*1 f* 3 JL )) u 

" 'AttAr was its soul [of the philosophy of mysticism], S«nll was its 
eyes ; 1 only walked in the footsteps of 'AttAr and SanAi." (P 457 ) 


The reactionary character of the influence exercised by Abu'l Hasan 
All al-Asha'ri and Ahmed al-ChazxAU can hardly be over-estimate.) 
It has been happily summed up in a few words bv the learned editor of 
al-Betrfini's al-Asdr ul-BAhteh —" but for al-Asha'ri and al-CliaxrAli the 
Arab* might have been a nation of Galilee*, Keplers and Newtons." 
By their denunciations of science and philosophy, by their exhortations 
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that beside* theology vul law no other knowledge wtt worth acquiring, 
they did more to atop the progress ol the Moslem) world than moat other 
Moslem scholiast* Ami up to this day their example is held forth as a 
reason (or ignorance and stagnation. 

Al-Asha ri was bom at Basra in 883-4 A c. (370 a n ). and died at 
Bagdad ; but the year of hia death is not certain; tt occurred probably 
some time between 941 amt 953 a.c. (300 and 340 a. II.). He was 
originally a Mu tarili and publicly taught the rationalistic doctrines. 
A clever, ambitious man he saw no opportunity of power or influence 
among the Rationalists; an alliance with the party ol retrogression 
meant fame and tangihlo reward He, accordingly, made a public 
renunciation of his former creed In man's free will and " of his opinion 
that the Koran was created.'* This happened on a Friday at the 
Cathedral mosque of Basra. Whilst seated on Ills chair lecturing to 
his pupils, he suddenly sprang up. and cried aloud to the assembled 
multitude:—" They who know me. know who t am. as for those who 
do not know me. t shall tell them : 1 am All Ibo 1 mis'll al-Aslia'ri, 
and I used to hold that the Koran was created, tliat the eyes (0/ nun) 
■hall not see God, and that we ourselves are the authors of oar evil 
deeds. now I have returned to the truth. I renounce these opinions 
and I take the engagement to refute the Mu’tarilites and expose their 
infamy amt turpitude." And with the recantation of each doctrine 
that he formerly professed, he tare off from his person some garment 
■dying. " I repudiate this belief as I repudiate this dress." First went 
the turban, then the mantle and so mi. The eSect of this theatrical 
display was immense among the impressionable inhabitants of Basra, 
and tlic fame of ml-Asha’ri spread so rapidly among the people that he 
soon became their recognised leader. Ibn Khali 1 kin calls him "a 
great upholder of the orthodox doctrines." 


Upon the death ol the last FAtlmido Caliph nl-'Ami li-dln MAh, 
Saladln. who was Commander-in-chief and Prime Minister, proclaimed 
the Abbaaklc Mustarii and thus restored Egypt to the spiritual 
sovereignty of Bagdad. Asha*rfsm henceforth became dominant in 
that country 

The theological students, who were chiefly the followers of Ibn Hanbal. 
under the weaker Abbosida Caliphs became a source of gTeat trouble 
in Bagdad. They constituted themselves into a body of irresponsible 
censors: they used forcibly to enter bouses, break musical Instruments, 
and commit similar acts Of vandalism. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 

P. 17. The won! Ikta might be rendered also aa *' recite " 

P. 106. The incident to which reference is made in the footnote 
at p, 106 has been immortalised by the Persian Poet Sa'di. The poem 
opens with the following lines, which arc difficult to render properly 
into another language: 

p&'cr cf 


P. 364. The following Unes evince the estimation in winch Meshed 
is held by tire Shiahs 

A (ask-had a/tal tan rut Zamin ml. 

K* dn ji nilrt Robb ul-’dlamt» mU 

" Mashhail is the most excellent spot on the face of the earth, for there is 
to be found tho light of the Lord of the Creation (God)." 

P. 179. Moslem toleration. —" In the first century of Arab rule.' 
says Sir Thomas Arnold in his Preaching of ItUm, “ the various 
Christian churches enjoyed a toleration and a freedom of religious life, 
such as had been unknown for generations under the Byxantine Govern¬ 
ment " And he adds. *' In the course of the long struggles with tho 
Byxantine Empire, the Caliphs had had occasion to distrust the loyalty 
of their Christian subjects, and the treachery of Nikephoros was not 
improbably one of the reasons for HAr&n's order that the Christians 
should wear a distinctive dress and give up the good posts they held." 

Abft Yusuf's appeal to H&r&n ar-Rashid on behalf of the non-Moelem 
subjects is noteworthy. 

" It is incumbent on the Commander of the Faithful (May God grant 
thee Hit aid I) that thou deal gently with those that have a covenant 
with thy Prophet and thy cousin Mohammed (the peace and blaming 
of God be upon him), and that thou take care that they be not wronged 
or Ul-treated and that no burden be laid upon beyond their strength 
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Mid that no port o( their belongings be taken from them beyond what 
they are In duty bound to pay. for it is related of the Apoetle of God 
(the poace and blessing of God be upon him I) that he said whosoever 
wrong* a nmmi or imposes a burden upon him beyond his strength I 
shall be his accuser on the Day of Judgment(Arnold). 

P. 279. Tk* Zimmis .—Tbs following was the charter granted by 
the Caliph Omar at the capitulation of Jerusalem surrendered in 638 
a.h. ~ In the name of God, the Merciful, the Com passionate. This is 
the security which Omar the Servant of God. the Commander of the 
Faithful, grants to the people of Aelia. He grants to all whet tier sick 
or sound, security for their lives, their possessions, tbeir churches and 
their crosses, and for all that concerns their religion. Their churches 
«.k»h not be changed into dwelling {daces nor destroyed, neither shall 
they nor their appnrtenonces be in any way d imini s h ed, nor the crosses 
of the inhabitants, nor aught of tbeir possessions, nor shall any con* 
siroint be put upon them in the matter of their faith, nor shall anyone 
ol them be harmed”; BtUdeuri. p. ija ; Kit&b ul-Kkarif, p 54; Al- 
Makin. H 1 start a Saracenua, p. II. 

Prophet s declaration :—” Whoever wrongs a Zirnrni and lays on 
him a burden beyond his strength 1 shall be his accuser.” 

'* Whoever torments the Zimmis torments me.” 

Omar's injunction to Osman:—" I commend to your core the 
Zimmis ol the apostle of God; sec that the agreement with them is 
kept, and they be defended against their enemies, and that no burden 
is laid on them beyond their strength.” Abd Yusuf, p 7*. 

In terms is All's injunction bo Mohammed I bn Abd Bokr, 

Governor of Egypt in 36 a h Taban. is loto. See also D'Okison. p. 44. 

P. 285. In the times of the later Abbosidc Caliphs three more 
OtiedBi or departments came into existence, vis., the IhwiH-ut-Kaii 
(the Ministry of Justice), the />ur 4 » uJ-'Art (the Paymaster General's 
office), and the DiwAn ul-Tugkra, where the imperial seals were kept 
and the documents checked. 

P. 288. In my former edition of the book 1 had said as follows : 

“ The importance which IslAm attaches to the duties of sovereigns 
towards their subjects, and the manner in which it promotes the freedom 
and equality of the people and protects them against the oppres¬ 
sion of their rulers is shown in a remarkable work by the celebrated 
publicist Imlm Fakhnuldin Kiri (is. ol Rhages) an ” the Reciprocal 
Rights cd Sovereigns and Subjects," edited and enlarged afterwards 
by Mohammed bin All bin Tabs Tabs, commonly known as Ibo 
Tlktaka” 

This statement represents the view commonly entertained by the 
Moulvts of India In his work on the history of Arabic literature 
(Weimar and Berlin. 1898-1902). Brodcelmonn apparently entertained 
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tl»e same opinion. Anil he was not singular among the scholars of 
Europe on this point Nod Deverjcrs and apparently ds Sacv and 
several others were in agreement with him. Hartwig Dcrenbourg 
however, strongly duUenge.1 thU view; and Brockelraann in his lat« 
work {Ik* Nachtrdgt, VoL 11 . p. 708) altered his opinion What has 
influenced me. however, to cut out the attribution of the authorship 
ol the TArikh uJ-JumU to Imam Fakhr ud din Riri is the fact that in 
his enumeration ol tlie works of this great scholar I bn KhallikSn docs 
not include the Tirihh^d-dua-al. His omission is by no means enn- 
dusive for he often leaves out important works, a* in the «-»«» of I bn 
Ab'il Hadid, to whose great commentary on the Nakf-al-BalAghat lie 
does not make the slightest reference It has. however, been a deter¬ 
mining factor in my omission of the passage in the new edition. 

I am i ndeb ted to Mr C. A. Storey of the India Office for the following 
passage from Brockelmann's works bearing on this point: 

C. Hrockelmann tn his GticktcJU* Jrr .irabucJun LUUraiur (Weimar 
and Berlin. 1898-1903). VoJ. I. p. 506. lias the following entry under 
Fahraddin Abfl 'AbdallAh M. b. 'Omar b. al-Hosain b. al Hatib ar- 
Rlri: - * 

s. ta rih adrinwal in 2 Teilen : (a) Staatswiasenschait, (6) Gesch. 
der 4 ere ten Chalifea. der BAjiden. Sdtffiqen und F&tinnden. Paris. 895. 
AusrUge von Jourdnin. Fundgrubcn d Or., V. 33. D. R Henriuv 
Fragments Arahica e. Codd, mu. nunc primum ed. (Fachrsddini 
Razri hist, dial prim.) Petrop. i8rS.“ 

In the Nachtrdgt (Vol. II. p. 705) lie has the following entry: 

" *- ?u stnsichen,-al Pahrt von b. a( Tiqtaqi." 

The entry relating to Ibn al TiqpMia (Vol. IL p. t6i) is as follows: 

M. b. ‘All b. Jabd;ab& b a( geb. um 660/1261, schricb 

701/1301 wahrend eines Aufenthaltes in MOstil for den dortigen Statt- 
haiter Fahraddin 'IsA b. IbrAhlm : 

Al k ol Fahri 111 tdlb as SultAnlja wad duwal al islAmlia, Paris 2441, 
FOratenspiegel und Ceachichte der islAmischen Reirhe van AnJang bis 
tu Ende dea Chalifats. htsg. v W. Ahlwardt. Goth. 1860. v. H. Deren- 
bonrg, Paris, 1893, BibL de l'fcole ties hautes At tales, f«. 105. Ausxug 
vom Veri. Paris 3443 ; vgl. Chetbonneau JAP. a. 4 t.7.8,9* " 

A footnote to this psge says : 

’* * Damit ulentisch ist dor la rlh ad duwal. Bd. 1 p. 306 roll W'ieder- 
holung ernes alten Irrtums dem Fahraddin ar RAxI xugeschrieben" 

,n Kitib-ui-MxtAn ul-Hihmj ("The Balance 
of >v isdom ). written in the 12th century, occurs the following definition 
o justiceJustice is the stay ol all vtrtuee and tha support ol all 
excellences. In order to place Justice on the pinnacle of perfection, 
the Supreme Creator [al-BAn Tar&la) made himself known to the 
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choicest ol Hu Servants under the name of the Just; and it was 
by tlie light of justice that the world became complete and perfected 
and was brought to perfect order—to which then is atlimno in the winds 
of him on whom then be blessings: "By Justice wen the Heavens 
and tlie Earth established." 

P 340. Although some Western scholars have doubted the accuracy 
of the story that NicAm-al-MuIk. Omar Khayy&m and Hasan !tm 
Sold All were fellow students, the latest biographer of " The Old Man of 
the Mountain " re affirm! that all three were at one time pupils of I mini 
.Mil sik. mi-din (Muwafiak ad-din) (?). This new life af Hasan SabbAh 
is by the pen af a learned Moulvi of Lucknow (Moulvi Abdul Halim 
sumomed Sharar), and gives in a short compass an exhaustive and 
well-balanced summary of Hasan SabbAli'* life and objects, and of the 
pernicious character of bis propaganda 

P. 340. liuon Sabb&k .—Moulvi Abdul Halim points out how Hasan 
SabbAh's followers worked with katkitk in carrying out their pernicious 
propaganda ; how they drugged the minds of t he n proselytes tor the 
furtherance of thetr designs against the existing order. He also de¬ 
scribes the hydra-headed character of the occult doctrine professed by 
these enemies of society*: how an the destruction of the Katomiia 
tlie Isaiadtins sprang into existence. 

P. 339. Bdbit . — The BA bis, who have now split up into several 
lections, are to be found chiefly in foreign countries They are said 
to abound in the United States; many of them ore settled in Beyrout 
and not a few in Bombay and Calcutta. The greatest authority in 
England on BAkism. Profesof E G. Browne, says that the Babi cult 
has nothing in common with Sftflsm. One fundamental difference 
between the two cults lies in their mentality; whilst Sfifuim shows 
great charity towards difirring systems. BAbisra is intensely exclusive, 
not to say fanatical 

P, 400 Sajattn .—A new theory appears to have been recently 
started attributing the derivation of the term " Sofawi," the designation 
of the dynasty founded by Shah IsmA'il in Persia, to the word Soft 
which forma part of the name of 5 ah-ud-<iin, the ancestor ol Shah 
Isma'il; and not to “ Sufi.” the title borne by Safi ml-din To this 
theory I venture to enter a respectful protest. Far several centuries 
alter the fou nd a t i on at the Persian Empire the Shahs of Persia were 
styled by European travellers, merdiants, and chroniclers " The 
Grand Sopht." in contradistinction to " The Grand Mogul " and “ The 
Grand Turk." The reason is obvious. Among oriental writers the 
word " sofawi " has always been recognised as derived from Sdfl, just 
ss the other designation of this dynasty. ** Musawi." is derived from tint 
lm&m Mft» al-KAzun. The Rixawt Syeda trace their descent from 
IciAm Ali, son of the ImAm Mftsa 

P. 401 The tack of Bagdad .—in the following couplet Sa'di has 
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expressed his horror at the terrible scenes he witnessed at the ■re'-v of 
Bagdad: 

" 14 *• “eet that Heaven should rain tears of blood on earth 
At the destruction that has befallen 
The Empire of Musta'sim, Commander of the Faithrul 
O Mohammed I If in the Day of Judgment you will raise yout 
head above the earth 

Raise your head and see the tribulation of the people now '• 

The effect of the picture drawn by the poet ia lost in the translation. 
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*» tjTuiss- 

t P• 4 °h' PreJtittnajion. —The following tradition reported by 
L bayy ibn Ka b throws considerable light on the view held by the 
Prophet on the subject of predestination :—“ the most pr osp e r ous man 
is he who becomes prosperous by Ids own exertions, ■"** the most 
wretched man is he who becomes wretched by his own actions.' 

The great Caliph Omar is reported to have inflicted double punish¬ 
ment on a man who was caught in the act of committing an evil deed 
and had said ui exculpation that he was led to do it bv the decree 
of God. 

Ameer-ul-Mominln Ali (The Caliph), in answer to one of his men who 
had fought at Sifltn. and hail enquired whether it was the decree of God 
that had lei! them to Syna, U ported to have said as follow. : 

Perhaps you consider predestination to be necessary and the 
particular decree to be Irreversible; if it were so, then would reward 
and punishment be vain, and the promise and the threat would be of 
no account; and surely blame would not have come from God for the 
sinner nor praise for the righteous, nor would the righteous be wart 
worthy of the reward of lii» good deeds than tlie wicked, nor the wicked 
be more deserving of the punishment of his sin than the righteous. 
Such a remark (savours) of the brethren of devils and the worshippers of 
idol* ami of the enemies of the Merciful and of those who bear witness 
to falsehood and of those that are blind to the right in their concern*— 
such as the fatalists and the Magians of this church. God hath oniaiuod 
the giving of choice (to men) and forbidden the putting (of them) in 
fw; and He hath not laid duties upon men by force, nor sent Hi* 
rTophata in sport. This is the notion of unbelievers, and woe unto the 
unbelievers in hell t “ Then asked the old man : " Wliat is this pre¬ 
destination and particular decree which drove ua ? “ He answered : 

The command of God therein and His purpose." Then lie repeated 
(the verse): The Lord hath ordained (predestined) that ye worship 
none but Hun, am] kindness to your parents.” 
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Tbe second apostolical lin&m's tetter to the people of Basra also 
contains the following passage which is worthy of note: 1 ' Whoever 
makes his Lanl responsible far his sin is a transgressor; God does not 
make people obey Him against their will, nor force thorn to sin against 
their will." 

P. 414. The trcnf Mn'taxila.— In the Ghyru-ul-Lugkat and the 
Farkanf (Lucknow) the word is spelt with a fatka on the 

third syllable, which would make it in its English garb Mu tatala. 
The Far hang is the work of three of the most learned Moslem scholars 
of India, and is the beat and most comprehensive lexicon of its kind, 
a real encyclopaedia. In its compilation the authors have used every 
existing lexicon, among them the Kaihf-ui-LugMt, the SurdA the 
Tdj-ul-‘Ur&t and a number of others, so that It cannot be said they have 
decided lightly In Richardson's Dictionary the word is spelt similarly. 

In the Lisdn-ul-’Arob the word is printed with a h’esra under the third 
syllable, which would make it read .V Wtanla And Western Oriental- 
wts have almost entirely adopted this view 

Tbe difference, which to an outsider unacquainted with the Arabic 
language may sound like a distinction without a difference, arises from 
the question, did W4sil bln 'Ata leave the majlit of lut own accord, or 
was he asked on account of his disagreement with the I mini to with¬ 
draw ? I bn KhallikAn says he was ” expelled.” In the first case the 
active participle would bo the right form, and the word would be 
mu'tiuil* ; in the latter case it would be mu'tazola. The Indian Mcmlvts 
hold the opinion that he was asked to leave; in which they are sup¬ 
ported by Ibn KhallihAn And yet do Slane. the translator of the 
Wafi'St oFAy&u transliterates the word as Mu't<is\iiu. 

In all my previous works I have followed the GhyAt and tbe Ftnkang, 
but in view of the unanimity among Western Orientalists and in order 
to avoid confusing the render I have decided in this Edition to range 
myself with them. Thia does not, however, alter my adherence to 
the scholars of my country 

P. 419. A tu'lastla doctrines — ** The Mu'tazilss are agreed that the 
work! has a Creator, Eternal, Almighty, Omniscient, Living He is 
neither a body nor an accident nor a substance; He is self-sufficient. 
One, incomprehensible by sense. Just. All-wise, doth no wrong: nor 
purposeth any; He lays duties on human 1 icings by way of indicating 
retribution to them. He renders man capable of action, removes 
hindrance out of the way, and retribution is absolutely necessary; 
further, they agree upon the necessity of the sending of a Prophet when 
a sending is desirable, and that the Prophet must bring a new law or 
revive one of which no trace is left, or provide some new life to human¬ 
ity ; and they are agreed that the last of the Prophets is Mohammed; 
and that faith is a declaration and knowledge and action. And they 
agree that man’s action is not created in him; they agree tn having 
friendly feelings towards the Companions of the Prophet, but they 
disagree about OsmAn after the events that he brought about; most 
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of them, however, have friendly feeling* towards lum xml oiler explana¬ 
tions for his conduct. And mast af them are agreed about standing 
aloof from Mu'AwiyAh anil ‘Amr iba ol-*As anil they are agreed upon th» 
necessity of enjoining good acts anil the forbidding of eviL" 

P. 473. Ameer Khusru, although hr has been o/yv«rdrd * 
amongst the A a lia (the S&fi saints), was certainly not a professed Sflfi. 
Most of the Moslem poets of India bear more than a tinge of mysticism, 
and have given expression to It in their poetry. 1 have already 
mentioned Dablr (auto, p 460). The three brothers. Anis. MAni». anil 
Uns fmotm d* plum « derived from one and the same root), were con¬ 
temporaries of Dabfr anil their thoughts run in the same channel. 
AltAf Husain Khan Hdli and Asad utlAh Khan OkdlU,. like the tw- 
fortunatc BahAdar Shah, the last titular King of Delhi, who was 
deported by the British to Rangoon after the Mutiny, were '* tntuitional- 
ists ” In one of his finest poems GhAlib speaks of BahAtlur Shah 
in these terms: 

i’AaA-i-rcmiAax dit Bakidur Skak ktknt 
RAs-t-haili utprk tar-la-utr kkula. 

The King Bahadtir Shall of the illumined heart, 

He has had opened to him fully the mysteries of existence. 

P. 47a. Sen nun.—The Sennustya order, if it can be so called, was 
founded by Mohammed bin Ali aa-Sennusi ol-Idrisi He was a descend¬ 
ant of tbr Prophet through Idria. who ha /1 escaped Into the Maghrib 
{West Africa) from the massacre in Medina by Ycsid’s troops. Ht wa» 
born in a place callod Mustaghanetn in Algeria in 1787. He appears to 
have been a man of a particularly virile character He travelled much 
in the IslAmic countries which were easy of access, and noted the 
deterioration in morals which resulted to the Arabs and other Modem* 
of North Africa from contact with the peoples of the Mediterranean 
littoral. He Also observed how t he Moslems lu/l fallen away from the 
old teachings, ami how lethargic and fatalistic they had become. Hr 
uplifted them by directing their energies to ouch industries as conduced 
to material prosperity and their minds to the duties imposed by their 
religion. 

Sidi Mohammed bln All, before his death in 1839. had founded number* 
of serial or lodges In the Hijas and Yemen, in the Libyan Oases, in 
Cyrenalca and Algeria. And those lodges, in mkl-Africa at least, exer- 
a*ed considerable moral influence. In Morocco his died plea, who «re 
usually coital Brothers f HdiwAn *). mmde little or no progress in 
consequence of the old e«ohlished Moulai Tyyib order. Sidi Mohammed 
was succeeded by his son Mohammed al-Mahdi as the head of the 
fraternity. 

473 I am quoting from memory— 

Kajkol ko lij khmrawdni takmjkai 
Aur dunyi dam ka Jin* utmjkat 
Danat HiOttJtai teak 1 jawai patr 
Jo Knot umar ko kakdm tamjbat 
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A poitMy —The punishment lor apostasy provided by the ecclesiastical 
lava of I slim haa recently caused some amount ol perturbation among 
politicians and others in England. " Apostasy " ha* always from the 
earliest times been regarded as a capital offence in all the religious 
and avil systems of the world, as it formed a breach ol loyalty to 
established order. The Romans condemned the early Christians to 
death they had set themselves up against the government and 

the State-religion. The Christians, when they obtained supremacy, 
followed the Raman example. Tire Romish Church burnt apostates, 
heretics, men, women and even children, without mercy all over the 
globe. The Reformed Churelies were not lacking in ardour in the 
cause of orthodoxy and maintenance of conformity. Apostates were 
subject to the penalty of death up to very recent times in England 
At the present time a person renouncing Christianity is not put to 
dea th, but is subject to social and civil ostracism. The Prophet ol 
lel&m never condemned freedom of consci enc e, but treason to the 
Commonwealth was punished with death. It was frequently the case 
that the Meccans made a pro loss ion of the faith in order to get into the 
city of Molina, and after obtaining all the information connected 
with the security ol the little Moslem State returned to Mecca and 
threw off Ialim. When captured they were condemned to execution. 
Treason is still m our own days, throughout the world, punishable 
with death, and no objoctirai can he takrn to these executions. The 
Moslem ecclesiastical law that an apostate must undergo the penalty 
of death is based on this rule. But women are not punishable with 
death, they are only imprisoned; nor is any child subject to that 
penalty. This is the diflnenc* between IslAm and Christianity in the 
matter of humanity and freedom of conscie n ce. If I am not mistakrn, 
the penalty ol death for " apostasy “ was abolished in Turkey in the 
reign of Sultan Selim 11 towards the end of the eighteenth century 
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For the Genealogical Tables of the Saracenic Caliph* and Sovereigns 
•ee my Skort History of Ik* Saracens. I give here the names oi the 
Ommeyyad* Caliph* of Damascus and Spain, of the Abbaside Calinhi 
of Bagdad and the FA timid e Caliphs of Cairo, with the dates of their 
accession to make the text intelligible. 
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3. Al-Mahtii (Mohammed) ...... 

4. Al-HAdi (MAaa). 

5. Ar-Raaldd (HArAn) ...... 

6 AJ-Amln (Mohammod) ...... 

7. AJ-MAtndn (Abdullah) ...... 

8. A 1 -Muiaaim b'lllAli (AbA lahAk Mohammed) - 

9. Al-Wdsik b'lllAh (AbQ Jaafar HArAn) - 

10. AbMutawxkkil • ala-lUAh (Jaafar) .... 
it. ALMuntaai b'lllAh (Mohammed) .... 

12. Al-Mustaln b'lllAh (Ahmed) ..... 

13, Al-Mu'toiz b'lllAh (Mohammed) .... 
M Al-Muhtaih b'lllAh (Mohammed AbA IshAk) - 

13. Al-Mu-tamid al’-AIIAh (Ahmed. Ab&l AbbAa) 

>6. Al-Mutazul b'lllAh (Ahmed, Abft'l AbbAa) 

17. AJ-Muktafi b'iUAh (All, Abu Mohammed) 
t8. AJMuktadir b'lllAh (Jaiar, AbAl Fa*)) 

19. Al-KAhir b'lllAh (Mohammed, AbA Mansur) - 
to. Ar-RAzr b'lllAh (Mohammed Abu l AbbAa) 

2t. Al-Muttaki b ilUli (Ibrahim, Abu'l IshAk) - 
12. Al-Mustakfi b'III Ah (Abdullah, Abn'l KAaim) 

33. Al-MuU •UtlAh (Fasl, AbAl KAaim) ... 
la. At-TAl b'lllAh (Abdul Kanm. AbCi Bakr) 
ay. Al-KAdir b'lllAh (Ahmed, Abul Abbas) - 
3b. Al-KAim hiamr IllAh (Abdullah. Abfi Jaalar) . 

37. ,\].Muktadi bt'arar-IUAb (Abdullah, Abu'l Kasim) - 

38. AI-Moatazhir b'lllAh (Ahmed. Abu'l AbbAa) - 
29 Al-Mustarshid b'lllAh (Fazl. Abu'l ManaAr) - 
30. Ar-RAahid b'lllAh (Mans&r, Ah A Jaafor) 

31 Al-Mnktafi ht'amr-lllAh (Mohammed, AbA Abdullah) 

32 Al- M u a ta n jid b'lllAh (Yu»ui, Abu’l Mnzaflar) 

33. AJ-Mustaxii biamr-lllAh (Hasan, AbA Mohammed) 

34. An-NAsir li-dto-lllAh (Ahmed. Abul AbbAa) - 
33. Ai-ZAhir bi'amr-IllAh (Mohammed. AbA Mast) 

36. Al-Mustaniir b’lllAh (MansAr, AbA Jaiar) 

37. Al-Musta sun b'lllAh (Abdullah. AbA Ahmed) 


THE FATIMIDE CALIPHS OF EGYPT 

t. AI Mahdi. Obuiduliah. 

3 . Al-KAim bi-amr-lllAh ...... 

3. Al* Mans fir bi-amr-Il!Ah ...... 

4. Al-Muirs li-dlu-MAh ...... 

5 Al-Atlz b'lllAh. 

6 . Al-HAkim bi-amr-lllAh ...... 

7. Ar-ZAhir I'-azAz-dln-lll&h ..... 

8. Al-Mustnnsir b'lllAh ...... 
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AH. A.C. 

9. Al-Mastali b'lllah ... .... 4 jj 7 _ , 0 ^ 4 

10. AJ-Amir bi-Ahkam-lllAh ..... ^ . 1101 

11. AI-HAfu li^lla-IlUh ...... 323 • 1130 
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13. AJ-FAix bi-amr-IIIAb ...... » nj 4 
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THE OMMEYYADE CALIPHS OF CORDOVA 
138-422, 756-1031 a.c. 

AM. A.C. 

Abdur KahmAn I. (ad D&khtl) ..... 138 _ 736 

iliahAm I. (Abu ‘1 Wolld).172 «= 788 

Hukam I.. aJ-Mun.'aur ...... 180 •= 796 

Abdur Rahmln II. (al-Auuxt) ..... 306 » 8:2 

Mohammed I. ........ 438 • 852 

Munur - .. . . ... 373 m 886 

AtxlullAh ......... 273 = 888 

An-Nlsir li-dtn-Ulih, Abdur Rahmin 111 - - • 300 = 912 

Al-MusUosir b" 111 Ah, Hakam IT. - - - - - 350 « 961 

Al-Muwayyid b’lUAh. HtahAm II - - • • 366 - 976 

Al-Mahill, Mohammed II. ..... 399 — 1009 

ALMust&'in b'lllih. SulaimAn ..... 400 « 1009 

Mohammed II (again) ....... 400 « 1010 

KiahAm 11 . (again) ....... 400 «* 1010 

SulaimAn (again) - > . . . . . . 403 • 1013 

All bin Ham Ad (Att-Xdtir the Idritult) ... 407 = 1016 

Abdur KahmAn IV (al-Murtata) .40S — 1018 

Kisim bin Hamid (ai-Mdmun) ..... 408 * J018 

Yahya bin Ali bin Hamid (al-Muitali) ... 412 = ion 

KAsim bin Hamid (again) ...... 413 «* 1022 

Abdur RohmAn V. (al-Muilathtr b'llidk) - - - 4I4 *10*3 
Mohammed III. (al-Mutlakfi b'llidk) - - - 4I4 - 1024 

Yahya bin AH bin Hamid (again) .... 416 «* 1025 

HahAm III. (al-Mulw blll&h) .418-1027 



















Ixii THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM 

Banl-Jurhum. of Kahtamte origin, is said to have taken 
place at a time when the Ishmaclitic Arabs were acquiring 
prominence among the ’AmMika, in whose country they had 
been long settled. The bhmaelites entered Into amicabk 
relations with the invading hordes, and lived side by side with 
them for a period. Before the advancing tide of the descend¬ 
ants of Ishmael. the Jurhumites began gradually to lose tlicir 
hold over the valley, and before a century was well over the 
dominion of Ilijiz and Tihama passed into the hands of the 
Abrahamitic Arabs. Tlie development of the Unstanba 
Arabs suffered a temporary’ check from the inroad ot the 
Babylonian monarch, but. as we shall see later, they soon 
recovered their vitality, and spread themselves over Hijiz, 
Naid. and the deserts of Ir4k and Mesopotamia, where they 
finally absorbed the descendants of Kalitin, their predecessors. 

Tl.c 'Arab ul-Mutariba were tribes sprung from halitJui. 
son of Ebcr, 1 and were chiefly concentrated in Yemen. The 
descendants of K ah tin liad burst into Arabia from its north¬ 
east comer, and liad penetrated down into the south where 
thev lived for a time along with the ’Adites of the race of Kush, 
subject to their political supremacy, and at last became the 
governing power. The population sprung from Kali Urn 
was not, however, exclusively confined to Southern Arabia. 
Their primitive cradle lay in Mesopotamia. In moving south¬ 
ward from that locality to Yemen, the Kahtanitc tribes must 
have passed through the whole length of the Arabian peninsula, 
and no doubt left some settlements behind them along their 

tl> According to the Arab historians, the wave which entered 
the peninsula at this period was headed by two brothers. 
Kaht&n and Yakt&n. the sons of Eber or Hebcr. And it was 
the son of Kaht&n. Yareb, whom they regard as the first prince 
of Yemen, who gave his name to all his descendants and to 
the. whole of the peninsula. Yareb is said to have been 
succeeded by his son Yeshhad, founder of Mareb. the ancient 
capitnl ot the realm, and father of the famous Abd ush-Shams. 
sumamed Saba Tliis surname, which means Capturer. was 
given to l»m on account of his victories. The posterity of 
1 Ita ul-Attilr lain him Chilbir vt 
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—Jo the following Uulrx the definite irtidi si before propel name* 
it diiregarded. while the prefix Bar u or Bari (” jujus of ... T ) before the 
name* of tribe* U omitted ; id Hall*j, r.g. should be sought under H. nod 
Banfi AbbAs under A_ 

The letter ft between two names stands for ibn (" ton of... **), and m 
for note 


A. 


Abbls. undr of the Prophet, 4 , 7. 9 a, 
* 4 * 44 . nj. «*». 303-6. 

AbhAs ft.. Shah of Persia, 451, 
Abbaaidcs (Haa6-AbhAs), 176, *83-4, 
**5. 3*4. 303, 307-13. 3,5, 316, 324. 
5 * 3 . 3 * 6 . 339 . 3 * 7 . 37>. 37*. 389. 
Abdullah, father of the Prophet. 7. 8. 
128. 


Abdullah Abu’l AbbAa. see SofiAh 
Abdullah Ahft Ja'far, see Mantflr 
(Caliph), 

Abdullah b. AbbAa, j j;. 274. 296. 30b, 
1 * 3 . 436 

Abdullah b. AbO KuhAfa, see Abu 
Qa In- 


Abdul) ah b. Ahmeil b All al-BeithAr, 
386 

Abdullah b. Jnda'An. 13. 

Abdullah b Maim An al-KaddAh. 328, 
330-5. 3J6. 337- 

Abdullah b. Sa'd b Surrah. 393 
Abdullah b. Ubayy, 37, 60. 63 , 76, 
>03. tis ■ 

Abdullah b Zubalr. 7 a. 

Abd ud-OAr b. Kosayy, 4, j. 

Abd ul Halim Skarar, Moulvi, 494, 
Abd ul-Kabtr. a Inend of Ibn Kuahrf. 
41 «. 

Abd ul-KAdir CbilAni, Sheikh, 343 a, 
J6V. 47*; 

Abd ul-Katt, tribe of, Ixvt. 

Abd ul-Malik b. AferwAn. 128, 234, 
>»3 ». 333. 

Abd ul Malik II., Caliph. 3 a. 


*.1. 


Abd (u) ManAf. me AbA TAlib. 

Abd(u) ManAf b. Koeayy. 4, 3 a. 

Abd ttl-MuttaUb, grandfather of the 
Prophet. Ixviii. 3. 6. 7. 9. to, 13. 
128. 

Abd nr-RahmAn b. 'Auf, at. 

Abd ur-RahmAn alllirint. astrono¬ 
mer. 381. 

Abd ur-RahmAn SA6, physicist. 376. 
Abd ur-RatxAk b. AU b. Hasan 
al-lAUiii, 451. 453 

Abd us-SalAm ar-Rukn. physician, 
43 * 

Abd inh-Shanu b. Abdlul ManAf, 4, 

5 » 

Abd utb-Shama, surnaracd ' Saba.' 
txii-lxiii 

Abd ul-'Uata. see AbO Labab 
Abelard, 397. 

Alien-Bethar. see Abdullah b. Ahmed 
b. AU al BetthAr 
Abrsha al-Ashram. l«»i a. 7-8. 
Abraham, Ixiv, Itx. to 
Abu'l AbbAa. see Safl&h. 

AbA Abdullah b. ai-MnbArak. 331. 
AbA Abdullah Mohammed h. Kirrim, 
443 - 

Abd Abdullah Mohammed b Sa'ld. 
poet, J07 a. 

AbA AU Mohammed al-JubbAl, 413, 
4 ». 452. 

AbA Baler, Caliph, 6. *1. *6, *7. 38. 46. 
47 . 4 *. 69. 86, 103. t«6, 122, 1*6. 
«* 7 . * 34 . *64. *78. *«*. 293. 294. 
3 *J. 46* 
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Abfl Bakr Mohammed b Yahya, see 

IbaBAJa. 

Abfl Bakr Mohammed b. Zak»n* 
ar-Ri*l, >83. 

Abucara. Theodorui, 365. 

Abul Fed4, geographer. 384, 390, 391 
Abfl Hanlfa. Imilm, 186, 331. 369. 

436-7. 43®. 444. 443. 4®fl- 
Abu'I Hum, optician. 375. 

Abu'l Hivui, see Asha’rt. 

Abu’I Hasan b. TilmU. physician. 
386 ■ 

Abu'l Hasan All b. Amajflr. astrono¬ 
mer. 375- „ , 

Abfl HAahim KMUd b. Vazkl. 364. 
Abfl Hnraira. tso, i« 

Abu’l Huxail HaradAn. 413. 419 
Aba Jn'far Ahmed b. Mohammad 
at-TAUb. physician. 386 it. 

Ab* Jahl. ancle ol the Prophet. 7 », 
47. 6t. ttt. 

Aba Jeriya, 55. 

Abu’l KAsim Ahmed. 1st Abbaside 
Caliph in Egypt. 130. 

Abu’l Kilim Kindetski. 48ft 
Aba Lahab, uncle ol the Prophet, 7 *. 
37. 39- 

Abu’l Ma'Ali al-Juvaini. 420. 421 
Abtt Ma'ah&r, astronomer. 374. 

Abfl Mohammed Abdullah, founder 
of the FAumide dynasty, see 
OboidulUfc. 

Abfl Mughal* b. Mansflr, see al- 
HsiUj, 

Abfl Mflsa al-Ash.Vri. 298, 333. 441. 
Abfl Mflsa JAbir. chemist, 384. 484. 
Abfl Muslim KhorasAnl. 308. 309, 
311-xa. 

Abfl Nasr FirAhi. sec al FAribi 
Abfl Nasr as-Sanflj. 480, 461. 463. 
473. 474- 

Abfl Noumy, ton of the Sherif of 

Vffn 1 |tl. 

Aba ObaUUh. *•<>. 

Abfl Rife SallJm b. Abu’l Hukaik, 73. 
Abfl Sa id b. Abi'l Khsir. 4391. 

Abfl Salma Ja’lax b. SulaimAn al- 
KhallAl. 309-10. 

Abfl SuftAn. 6. 57,87, 08, 89 «. ?t. 7#. 
79. t«>3. *99- 

Abfl Tflllb, unde of the Prophet, ft, 
7 «, 9 a. to. 14, so-ai, *3. *6, 30-37, 
39, 41. tafl. 

Abfl ThumAma HlrAn b. Habib, see 
Mosaillma. 


Abu’l Uli, poet. 395. 

Abfl 'Ussa. poet. 73 m. 

Abu'l Wafi. mathematician. 378. 

Abfl Ya’kflb YOauf, Aimohade, 4:9, 
Abfl Yftauf, Iroim, »8ft. *73, 437. ««*• 
Abyssinia. 29, 3* 

Accadiaiu. the. xix. mi 
Ad, tribe of. lix. lx, bcx. 23. 

’Adi b Hfltim. too, 

’Adi b. Ka’b. family of. 37. 
adl. doctrine of. 418. 419. 

’Adnin, progenitor of the Kortisb. 2. 
Adia, 492. 

AfgblnistAn, 343. 344 
AfribiAb. xxx 

Af.ihanxh, near BokhAra. 387 
Aghl* bites, the. 324. 375 
Agricola. Johannes, 481. 

Ahtnnan, Peralan god. xxx. 19* 
Ahmed b Hilt, 413. 

Ahmed b Mohammed, poet. 396 
Ah mo I b. Mohammed an-NehAvsudi. 

astronomer. 373 4. 

A) Arid a, th*. 356. 

’AjUn. tribe of. 63. 

Ajmrre. 47* 

Ajniilln, battle of. 27*. 

’Akaba, hilt of, 43. 43 

Akbar. the Moghul Emperor, al, 

47* *• 

AkhhAris. the. 346-9. 

’Aid) b. Abfl TAUb, 14. 

’A1A ud-Dowla. Ameer of IsfahAn, 

387- 

•Alam -Ija&urM, 473. 474* 

'Mum ulmulutM. 474. 

’4Aim ul-mulA, 473. 

Alaroflt, 340. 342 

Alhigrusca, the. 80. *90. 313.397. 39* 
Albocada, pliyiician. 3*3. 

Alexander the Great, xxxlv. xxxv, 1, 
Ini. txiii n. 

Alexander VI.. Pope, 339 ■- 
Alexandria, 75, 140. 4*»- 
Algeria. 497. 

Alharen, sea Hasan b Haitham 
All. Caliph. 14. w»-*t. *3- 3*. 48. 47. 
49. 62. 67 *. 68 ». 89. 7°. 87* *®3- 
104 lofl. i«>8. IIJ. t»7. i**-3* *»• 
1*7. 1*8. 13a. 163; 188, 234. 250. 
2 J 4 . *74, 280. *8t. 283. 293. »M. 
296-7. 298. 303. 306, 307, y>8, 311. 

3 * 3 . 3 *«. 343 . 334 . 33 V J**- 3 6 3 
409. 414. 416, 436. 440. 45 *. 458 - 
480. 47a a. 484. 49a. 485 - 
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AJI II. (Zoin ul-'Abidln), 301. 307. 
3 * 1 . 34 3- 458. 

Ali b. AbbAs, physician, 385. 

AH b Abdullah b. AbbAs, 306 
All b AmajSr, astronomer, 375. 

A11 Mohammed, the Bib, 358. 

AH b. Mfita Rlxa, ImAm, 31*, 343. 

33*. 4‘*. <6l «», 464 a, 494. 

Ali Naki, ImAm, 346. 

AU Shah al-Bakhiri, philosopher, 384, 
Ali ShAr Ameer, 383 
AU b. Yftnun. astronomer, Ih llm- 
YAsna. 


Almagest. the. 374. 

Almeria, 392. 

Almohades. the 119, 400 a. 
Almoravides. the. 119. 400 a. 

Alp Aral An, Sultan, 444. 

Altif Husain HAH. poet, 497. 
'Amalekite*. the. Ur. be, Ut. 33. 
Ameer Kbui.ru. poet, 472, 497. 
Amin*, mother of the Prophet, 7. 9. 
‘Amir, tribe of, 71. 

'AminAr b. YAaar, 27. 

Ammonius Saccaa, xlv, xlvt. 

'Amr. the Ghossamde, 14. 

'Amr b. al-As (Amro), KH. 94 a, 297, 
*98. 497. 

'Amr b. ‘Auf. clan of, 49. 
Anabaptirt*. 219. 

Allan, servant of the Prophet. 119. 
Aula. Indian poet, 497, 

'Antar, the hero, 234. 

An&shirv&n the Juai, xxxvii, Ixrii a, 
Wx, 8 a, 218. 326, 327, 367. 
Anwar!, poet. 368. 39b. 

Aquinas. Thomas. i8j. 

Arabia, xxxi, let. Isiv, 33, 290. 
Arcadius, Emperor, 226. 

Aideshlr RAbckAn. XXXV, xxx VI. 

Ariani and Arianiara. 1. 219, 220, 277, 
3*7- 

Aristotle, xxxiv. 181. 

Arius, I. 

Arnold. Matthew, 141. 

Arnold, Sit Tbottiaa. 491. 

Aiphaxad, ancestor of KahtAn, fix. 
ArslAn al BaUnlri, 313 a. 

Artaxerses Vnenion, xxxiil. 

Arthur, the Knight. 232. 

Arvenius. patriarch, 377 a. 

Arwn, daughter of Abd ul Muttalib. 


7n. 

Aryans, ih*. xxi, xrU. xxix. 

AryAt, the Abyssinian general, txiii a. 


Asad, tribo of, Ixvi. 

A»*>1 utlAh Kliin ChAlib, poet, 497. 
Astia'rt and Aaha’rism, 441*8, 452, 

*33- < 6 7« «73* 474. 47«, 

48b. 487. 

Aalitarotb. goddess, xix, 187. 

Asia Minor. 330. 

Asoka. Emperor. 111 a. 

Asshur. icliglon of. xxx. xxxi. 
Assyrta. xxxi. 

Aswad, of the house of Abd ut-'Urxx. 

6. 

al-Aswad. Ayhala b Ka'b. 113 9. 
Asyr, border of Yemen, Ivii, 
Athenians, the. 223. 242. 248. 

'Atilca, daughter of Abd ul-Muttalib, 
7 

Attila. 402. 

Augustine. St . 223. 

Augurrns Cesar, 372. 

Aurungzeb, Emperor, 313. 

Aus, tribe of. 53, 58, 74, 203. 

Autis. valley of, 08. 

Avenpoce, see Ibn-BA)a 
Aven-Zoar, aee Ibn Zuhr. 

Avcrrocs, see lbn Kushd. 

Avicenna, see Ibn-Staa. 

Awwim, 7 a. 

•Ayeaha. wife of Ihc Prophel. 117, 
*34. a JO. *9*7 

‘Ayhala b. Ka'b, see af-Aawad. 
ayyAm ut mini, the, 4. 

Ayyubides. Uie, j8 4 . 443. 

Asar, father of Abraham, xx *. 
AxarbiijAn, xix. 

Aririka. the, 336-7. 
al-‘Asld, FAUmide Caliph. 487. 

Asli b'illah, FAUmide Caliph. 377. 
uJAm, the. 7, 

Axtecs, the, 398. 

A«ud ud-Dowla. the Uuyfale. 376, 
386 n. 444 - 

B 


Baal. god. xix. 187. 
lUhck Khnrrami, 327. 

Bibia and BAbnatn, 337-8, 482. 494. 
Babylon, Babylonia and Babylonian*. 

xix. xxxi, xxxii, 248. 

Bactria. xix. xxxiv. 

BkdakhahAn. xx. 


Uadr, battle of. 61-63, 66. 73, 279. 
Bodr ud-L>ln ChAch, poet, 131 
Bagdad. 129, 130. 131. 362. 367.70. 
371. 397. 40* «. 440. 465, 468. 487. 
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Bahadur Shall. U»t Kins of Delhi. 
497 

Bahaism, 359 « 

tfahmmi sovereigns of India, 313, 
at-Bahrain, Ivii. 336, 353- 
Baihirs. Suit An. 130. 

BAki. suburb of Medina. t>9 u, 

Bakr. tribe of. 9$. 

Balinrl historian. 389. 

Balkb. xx. 

Iialkls. ItIiI 

Barbarossa. Frederick. 342 n. 
Barcelona. 392. 

Bannekidea. the, 311 

Burra, daughter of AM ul-Muttalib. 

7 *. 

Basra, it ■, J5, 296. 3 6 .. 43*. 44*- 
485. 4*7- 

al-RatAni. mathematician. 375. 

BathA. near Mecca. 17, 40. 

BAlinias, the. 343. 

BAycrid Bist&mi, 461 , 470. 

Biyeild. founder of the Rouahmia 
order. 343-4. 47« 

BAtAn. governor of Yenirn, laiii a, 
116. 

al-Beiruni. astronomer and historian. 

380. 384. 39° 

Bciti*. goddess. six. 

Bey rout. 494. 

Bhagavad Gita. aaiii. xxiv. xxv. 433 
Bihi Khinum. Timor’s Consort. 383- 
Bibi PAkdlman. 461 it. 

BilAl, the Muexxtn. 17. 

Uir-Ma'fmn. 71. 

Blagovtatchenk. in Manchuria. 87 a 
Boccaccio, z 54. 

BokhArs. 382, 484. 

Bombay. 494. 

Brahe, Tycho, mathematician, 37O. 
Brahmanism, xxril. too. 
Brocketmann, C . 492, 493- 
Btiddhtsm, xxvi, xxrii. 

Bundrheah, the. 191. 

Burin, wife of MAmAn, 255 
But h An od-Dln. saint. 472 
Buna, near Damaacn*. 90. 

Bnyides, the. 284, 376. 444. 447-*- 

C 

Cad tr. 392 

Cairo, 129. 130. 131. 324. 337, 340. 

3fa. 371. 37*. 373. 37*. 393 ". 44® 
Calcutta. 494. 

Caliphate, theory of. 122-8, 


Calvin, *n n, 33 *. 454 - 
Caiuoya. 193 n. 

('arthagma. 39*. 

Catherine. St., Monastery of. 84. 
Catholics and Catholicism. 11 v. 434- 
CansslB de Perceval. 8. 40. 49. 7 ° ». 

7 * 95 • 

Celta. the, xx. 

Ccnnthua, xlv. 

Chaicedoo. Council of. 11 . 
ChArlcmagne, ill, as«*. 

Charles Martel. 398 
Chaucer, 254- 
Chedorlaomef, txi. 

Chengtr, 368. 382. 

China. 249, S 8 *. 48*.. 

Chinevad, the bridge in Hell. 191,192. 
Chlragh AU, Moulvi. *30 n. 
Chrysostom. SC. 231. 

Chyroeelr the Px nl l rian . 3Jo, 336. 
Clovis. Christian, 220 
CTytns, xxxjv. 

Co- Q> eon-King, Chinese mathe¬ 
matician, 383 
Collyridians. the. 142- 
Conrad of MuotfcTTat. 312 «. 
Constantine. xb. 1 . IH. Ixiii e. 66. m ■. 

212, 2H. xsA, 37*. 

Constantinople, liv. Ixix, iji-k 39 * 
308 . 399 

Cordova. 129. 3**. 57 *. 37 *- 9 - W' 
397 . 47 °. 484 
Corea. 249 
Corsairs, the. 400. 

Cromwell (Oliver]. 8t. 265 n 
Cybrle. Egyptian god. xL 
Cvreriaica. 497. 

Cyril, St, li, SJJ. 

Cyrus, xxri, xxxil. 

D. 

DaWr. Indian poet, 497- 
Dahna. desert of. IrilL 
Dakfki. poet. 380. 

Punsscm, 11 n. 3 * 3 . 3 * 7 . J 97 - 
od-Damtri, soologist, 387. 

Daniel. 190. 

Darius Ilyetaspes. x*U. xxxii. 

Pit ua .Voifr a. the. J, 4 *- 
David. 47. 81, * 4 ° 

Deccan, the, 470. 

Demrter. god. xl. xli. 

Demiurge, deity, xlvi. xlvii 
Demosthenes. 223 
Derrnbourg, Ilsrtwig. 492- 
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Dhirir b. Abd ulMiittalib. 711. 
Ifccclctran. mill, 

Dioaytim, god, xt xli 
l>j(»;j7rwlrs. 385, 387. 

Divea. xlii. 

4 tyat. 6 

I-hKete*. the. mix. Ixx. 

Dominican*. the. 34;. 

Drogheda. 81. *63 m. 

Du8, Gordon, Lady, *f>. 

DAniat ul-JaruUI. Ixvi. 77 n. 86. 398. 
333 - 

Durthur, a Bedcium warn or. 67. 

E. 

Ebor, ancestor of KsMtin. lix 
Ebtunite*. the. xxxix. 

Eckhort. 456. 

Edesu. 3O5 
Edom, Ixi 
Edomite*, thr, Ixi. 

Egypt, hr. lx. Ixix. 334. 438. 445. 4 * 7 - 
Elephant, year of the. 8. 

Elijah, 44 «. 193 a. 

England, it9. 336. 498. 

Ephesus, 336 

-. Conned of, 11 

Eptphane*. Antiochnj. xxxv. 
Esecaune, the. xxxvii, | 69 , *24. 
Etruscans, the. 213. 248. 

Eeeldei, l go. 

Ezra. 140.131. 

F. 

Fakhr ml I)ln 'In b. Ibrildm, Ameer 
of MoatiJ. 288, 493. 

Fakhr ud-Dtn alMarlghl, philo¬ 
sopher, 381. 

Fakhr ud-Dta Kin. ImAm, 341 m. 
49 *' 3 - 

Fakhr ol-Molk b Nliim oi Mulk, 466. 
4 <hA 

/Mtt, the, 471. 

Uni I'MaA, doctrine of, 474. 
alFArlbi, 4*5, 426. 433. 449. 474. 485, 
Farid ud Din 'Attlr, 396, 437, 460. 

467. 470. 477 - 
FaridAn, xxx n. 

Fath b. NlUfjhah KbAkim. phllo- 
»opher, 381. 

FAtimn. daughter of the Prophet. 14, 
08 a, lit, 1*3. 1*6. 330. 393 a. 458. 
Fituna. daughter of 'Aar MakhrAmi, 

7 * 

FAtimiitn. the. 313, 314. 315, 314. 
3 * 3 . 3 *«» 33 *. 33 *. 3 ) 9 . 373 . 37 *- 


FatAJ. of Jnrhtnn. 13. 

Fast, of Jnthum, 13 
Farl b. AbbAa. tty. 306. 

Fail al-lUdathl, 413. 

Far, jm. 375. 4 «» 

Fblak, 53. 

Fihr ialso called Koienb), r. 

Firdoual, 380. 396. 464 a 
FirAra, tribe of. 84. 92. 

Franciscan*. the, 34 *. 

Frisian*. the. 230. 

Final!. nf jinhtim, 13. 

G. 

Galileo, 483. 

Gautama, xxvi. 

Geber the chsmiat, tee AbA MAta 
J&bir 

GbailAn Diroiiliki, 413. 
Ghair-MukalUduro. 333 
GhaieAnides. the. Ixvi, lxix. 

GhataiAn, tribe of, 73. 84. 9*. 

Ghana (or Gaia), in Syria. 3. 90, 
a) GkarriUt. Iiuim, <66, 167. loo. 

44®'4*9. 470. 473-4. 473. 4 A 4®6. 
Giulia, xxx. 

Gholit (or ChUlia), the. 343. 

Giralda (tower of Seville), 379. 

Gotha, the. 401 
Granada, 392. 397. 

Greece, xxxiii, xxxiv. 

Gregory the Gnat, Pope, 372. 
Grotiui. zn n. 

U. 

Habrir, a Koreihits, 83. 

Hadnan, xxxvii, xlv, 260. 

HAAt, poet. 396, 437. 473 
Hales, wife of the 1 ‘tophet, 234 3. 
Hajji) b. YAanf. 310. 357. 

Hikim bi Atnr’illah, FAtimide. 339 «, 
377 - 

H&kitn b. Hiihlm al-Mokanna. 327. 
Ail, SAA doctrine of. 473. 
llila, wife of AM ul Mutlalib. 7 m. 
al-Halli). »4G 142. 469. 

HamadAn. xix. 
llaroadint. historian, 389 
IIAmid b. SulaimAn. 331. 
lUmta b. Abd nl-Muttalib, 7 a, 23, 
38, 6j. 69, 70. 

Manila, tribe of. Ixvjii, 83. 

Han tala, poet, tj. 

lllnth b. Abd oi Multabb, 7 a. 

Hixith b. Abft Zirir, 87. 
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Hlrith b. 'Amr, 6, v 
Hlnth b Ka'b, Chnttian tribe, Uvi, 
Ixviil. 

Hinth b. Kars, 7 

MArln, Abbnaidr Caliph. 311. 514. 
34 ). 09 . « 9 »- 

Hasan. Imlm. 128, 298 •>. 300, 345. 
Hasan al 'Auluirt, Imlm. 133, 346 
Hasan al-lhisri. 414, 460. 471 ■ 

Hasan b. Ilaitluun, mathematician. 
377 . 4*4 

Hasan b Ka'b. house of, 7. 

Hasan b. Kahuba, 309. 

Hasan b. Mohammed of AlamOt, 341 
Hasan Sabblh. 316. 339-41. fM, 4 * 9 . 
4 <M- 

Hlshlm, ancestor of the Prophet, 4, 3, 
A. 10. 

- . Family ol. 13. 37. 38. 39. 4 *. 

128. 281-3. 29*. 293. 366. 

Hlshlm b. Mohammed al-Hanaftya. 

3 » 7 - 

Hlshimhu, the, 343 
lUwixin, tribe of. Uvi. 97.8. 
Harramaat. Ivil, 

Heradius, Emperor, lit, 90. 102. 
inbatnllah, physician. jS6 a. 
kijibut, ofhee of, 4. 5 
Hijla, Ivil. lx, Ixii. Util a. txir. UvU), 
497 - 

Hljr, in Yrrom. Ivtl. lxi. 

A U/ uf /imU. 13 
Hillei, school of. 24}. 

Hlmyar b. Saha, Ixtii 
Hind, wife of Abfi Sunin, 70. 

Hind l! mm ■ Salma, wife of the 
Prophet, 3JJ. 

Hirl. m6unt. 13. 

Him. box, 316. 273. 362. 
liishlsi. unde of Oimln. 204, 
Hlshlm b. Abd ul-Malik. Caliph 321. 
HishAui b- 'Anir, 39. 

HobaJ, l»«an god. lxiv. 

Holayl. Khuxlite cliiel, x. 

Honoriua, Emperor, 236. 

Horns Happotrates, xl, xli. 

Hcahang. Persian king. xxi. 
Hroswtlha, nun, 378, 

Hue. AbW, 330. 

Hudaibtya, peace of. 89, 95. 
Huguenots, the, tto, 313. 326. 398 
Hullkft. 313. 34 s. 

Aufdf, Sift doctnnr of, 474 
Humaida, wife of FirIV. 234-3. 
Humlyln, Emperor, 234 «. 


Hunain. battle uf. 98. 103 
Husain. Imlm. 177. 275, 300-1, $13 
545 

Hus*. 330. 

Hurali, tribe of. 114 a. 

Awsibi, Sift doctrine. 473. 

Kukaw. the. lx. 

Hypatia, lul, 233. 


I. 

•Ibid. the. txvi. 

IbAdhia. the. 356. 357. 

Ibo abi'l Hadld. 438 n 
Hm 'Aslkir. 443. 445 . 44 &- 
Ibn ul Athlr, 390. 39*. 4 * 5 - 
fbn-Blja, 397, 433. 428. 

Ibn Bakilllni, 444 a. 
tbn-Iiaab'knwa). 483. 

Ibn-Hatlta, 393 
Ibn Duraid, poet, 395 
Ibn ul-Flridh, poet, 393. 

Ibn Gebrol, Ivt. 

Ibn-lUnhal. Imlm, 352 , «3 8 - 445. 

4 * 7 - 

nm Hiulul, v^ 4 < 

Ibn Hiihlm. biographer of ttir Pto- 
phet. 8. 38. 

Um Khaldun. 123. 126-7, 172 a, 319a, 

33 *. 390 . 39 *. 4 * 5 • 

!bn KhallikAn. 406. 

Hm unNabdi. ttuibrnuUiuaa, 577 
Ibn-KaWa b. Hlritli. 114 
lbn-Rnihd. 289. 379 . 3 * 6 . 39 *. 399 . 

423, 420-31. 476. 47 *. 4 * 3 . 

Ihn Sa'ftd ol Najd, *26. 

Ibn-Sh&thir. mathematician. 383. 

Ibn Stna, 349. 3 **. 3 * 5 . S 86 "'* 4 * 5 . 

426 8. 431. 433 . 449 . 47 *. 4 * 6 
Ibn nt-Tiktaka. historian. 288. 

49 *-J 

Ibn Tuiail, 423. 429. 43A, 485. 

Ibn Tumort. 443 
Ibn ul Ward!, geographer, 384 
I bn- Y Anus, astronomer, 377 
4*4 

Ibit-Zidit. physician. 386. 

Ibrlhtm b. Abdullah. brothtT 
an-Kais utZakiya. ,d* 

Ibrlhim b. Adham. 461. *72 a 
Ibrlhlm b. Mohammed b All. 308. 
J09 

Ibrlhim b. Sayylr an Naxrini, 413. 
4 >9 

Idtls. founder ol the Idrtside Dynasty. 
3 **. 497 - 


4 #*. 


ot 
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ItMndn, the. 37*. 373. 423 
ul ldilai. geographer. J84. 

Util Jr. doctrine of. 411. 

IkhwAn un-SafA. the. 431-4, 466. 
'Urania b AbA Jahl. bo. 93. 

' ImAJ ml Din /-angi. 477. 

ImAmatr, theory of, m-». 

Imam ul Hantntaln, 461. 464. 

Inca*, the. 398. 

India, xxii. xudv, 470 
•frtk. Ivrii, la, lad. 445, 470. 

Irving. Washington. Oj. 

'Ian. nephew oi the Caliph ManiAr. 
S»* 

IthAk b. aa-SabbAh. lather of al- Kindi. 
4 * 5 - 

lihikiaa, the, 313 

lei*. Egyptian god. xl. all. alii, xliit. 
Iimn ll. Shah of Persia. 13a. 314, 494. 
limn'II h Ja’far as-SAdik. jjj 
limaiiiaf and Ismailism. zlvitl, 323, 
33J. 33®. J44- 

ImA-'Aahariaitiro. 314. 344. 346. 
Israelites. the. xxxil. xxxvii. 22a. 259. 
al-latakhri. geographer, 384. 

Ivan the Terrible. 330 n. 

J 

Juba In. the Ghaseanhle, 279. 

JAlar b. A hill, mathematician. 379. 
jabr. doctrine of, 411-2, 453 
Jahria. the, 411-3 
Jacob, bishop of Edcssa, U. 

J acuta tea. the. lxvi. 

Jadt*, tribe of, lix 

Ja'far h. Abh TAllb, 14, 49, 90. 95 •- 
Ja'far b. al Muktafi, 376. 

Ja'far al-Muaadilak. ImAm, 323. 
Ja'far aa-SAdik, Imim, 267, 309, 329, 
J*J. 34S S3*. J®4. 3®5. J® 6 - 4««. 
43®. 437. 4®o. 4»4- 
al-JAhi*. Abb «>smAn 'Amr, 484, 
Jalun b. Safwin, 412 
Jail mu, the, 413, 

Jainism, xxvi. 

Jalll ud-Dtn Kftroi. 179. 39®. 4*3.4*7. 

457. 47*. 477. 4»® 

Jamil ud-Dtn. Sheikh, 482, 483. 
Jimi. poet. 383. 

Jlrudiat, the, 322. 

Java, 230 ». 
atlma, tribe ol, 97. 
eddah. tvii. 

eremlah, patriarch, 377 n. 

rutsalcm, xiv, H. 44 ■. 220, 465. 492. 


Jraun, xxavl . nmu, xl. xiv. atvl. 
xlvii. alia. Ixx. 16, 27. 31, 44 n, 46, 
64, tit. 140,141.14*. *5». »®*> *®*. 
* 73 . *79, 192, 193 - 4 - * 93 . « 9 ®. aoo, 
207-8. 11 J. tty 238. 239. 240. *43. 
* 5 *. * 59 . 439 

Jew*, the. XXXVU, Ivt, 219, 227, *71, 
276. *87. 

Jew* of Medina, 53. 37-60, 72-82 
JodliAm, tribe of, lxvi. 

Jnhanocs Dasuuceans, 363. 

John the Baptist, xhii. 471. 

John, King of England. 339 «. 
Joshua, ill m. 

Jonhar, general ol the Caliph al- 
Mu'iat, 324. 

Judea, xxxi 
Julian, Emperor, hi tt 
Julius Cesar, 381 

J unaid. Sheikh, 369. 460, 4G1. 470. 
47 * 

Jurhumites. the, lx. )xi. Ixfi. 2. 13 
Justinian, Emperor, Ud. Uv. it o, 224, 
*26. 

Juwairiya, wile of the Prophet. 87, 

236-7. 

K. 

Kaaba, Imv, lxvii, txvia. », 3, >4, 36, 
38, 88, 107, 13*, 130. *67. 

Kit'b b. Aahraf. 73 

Ka'b b. Zuhair, poet, 106-7. 

KAdcsia. battle of. 217, 276, 308 
KAdir b’lUAh, Caliph. 314. 323. 
Kldiru order of S<lfia t 472 
KaJitAn, lix. Uii. 

-■. children of. Ixi. 

Kai-KAAs, xxx. 

KAim bt Amr'IlUh, CaUpb, 313 » 
KainokA', tribe of, 33, 39, 74-76. 80. 
KairowAn. 373. 

Kttitaniai. the, 343. 

KaU-'AylAn, tribe of, lxvi, to, 
KaiUiAn b. 'AbbAs. 306. 

Kaiumnrs, ancient king of Praia, xxi 
Kalb, Christian tribe, lxvi, 86 
al Kamils. fortress of, 92, 93. 
Kangtridea (in KbnriUln), 193 n. 
Karaites, the, 222. 
kar&mAl. 470. 

Karmatb and Karmathitee. 334, 336. 
Karwin (In Yemen). 3. 

Kaiwtni. geographer, 384. 

Kepler, astronomer, 383, 

Kerbela, jot 
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Kbadljah, wife of the Prophet. I*. 14. 

«3 1*. to, jo, *33. 

Khaibar. Ixvi. jj. 73. 77. *6. 0* 3. 
»«* 

kkalmmik, office of. 6. 

Khlkinl, poet. 396, 437 - 
KhAbd b. Abel ul Ualtk. astronomer, 
373 

Kk&lid b. Waltd. 6. 69. 94 «. 97. *»*. 
* 37 . * 73 - 

KhaJll b. Ahmad. grammarian, 485 
Khalil b IshAk. jnriat, ts6 n. 
AMnAJAi. the. 468. 

KbawAnj and Khawinjum. 3(4. 
354-5 

AAdnaa, office of, 6. 

KhaxreJ. tribe of. 53. 38. 74. soj. 
Khitlbta*. the, 343. 

Khirr. the Prophet, tij 
Kbobatb b Adi. 27 a. 

Khoda-Bendah. StdtAn. 382. 

Khoja* of India. 342. 

Khonuba, 297. 

KhorAaftn. 123. 308, 309. 344. 

Kitui, in Persia. 340. 

Khnmm, near Mecca, 293. 

Khuarn Parvis, Uiii «. 90. 

KhurA'a, tribe of. ». 3 a, 95. 

KinAna, tribe of. ixvi, to, 68. 

Kinina tbe Jew, 9] «. 

Kind ah. tribes of, Ixvi, no, 228. 
al-Kindi, philosopher, 374. 425, 4S4. 
Kolia, near Medina, 48. 

Kodayd. lxvii n. 
al-Kohi. astronomer. 376. 

Korrish. tribe of. 3. 4.3,6, 8,9.10,12. 
22. 23, *4, 26. 27. 29, 30. J4, 3*-7. 
39 . 4». 45 . 46. 47 . 48. 49 . 53 . 37 . 60. 
62. 69, 70, 73, 78, 79. 88.89. 94. 95. 
no. >27, 128, 228. 

Kasayy, founder of Mecca, 2-4. 
Kubilai, Mongol Emperor. 382. 

KAfa. 128. *96. 298. 300. 309, 310. 

355 . 367. 437 - 
KultlAa b. Saba, Isiii 
al-Knmi, geographer. 384. 

Kuratzha, Jewish tribe, ixvi, 53. 39. 

7 *. 76. 78. 7*82. 92 - 
Kurrat td-'Ayn. BAbt heroine, 358. 
al'Knshairi, 463. 

Kntb ud-Dtn. Emperor of Delhi. 264. 

L. 

Loctaatiut, St., 87. 

Lattb. tribe of, 114 a. 


si LAt, goddess, Ixvi, 34. 36, tot 
Lazarus. alii. 

Libyan Oases, the, 4 97 - 
lih yin. tribe of, 83. 

IrnsJ, office of. 3. 4, 6. 

Lollards. the. 330. 

Loyola, Ignatine, 342. 

Lather [Mania], 330, 344. 434 
Lydians, the. 223 

M. 

Ma'add b AdnAn. 1 

Ms'bad al Juhani, 4»3- 

Mad Ain (Cteeiphon). lux. 217. 

Ma'di Karib b. Sail 7 -u'l Yerm, 
laid a. 

Magdeburg, sack of, 220. 

MahAvtra. founder of Jainism, xxvl. 
Mahili. the. 223-4. 
al-Mahdi. Caliph. 327. 368. 

Ui. u8. 

Mshmfld of Gharni. 264. 380. 387. 
MahmOd. Ottoman SultAn. 498. 
Mahra. district of. IviL 
Miimcmidet, tvi 

MaimAna, wife of the Prophet, * 37 ' 
Main*. near Mecca, to. 
al-Makin, historian. 39*• 

Makkari. historian, 390- 
Makrtsi. hUtorian, 333. 326 a, 384, 
390 . 39 »- 
Malaga. 392. 397 - 
Maiek al-AshUi, 497 . * 9 *- *99 
MAUk b Anaa. ImAm, 304 a. 352. 43 *. 

Malik ShAh the SeljAk. 381. 4*5 
Malik ZAhir. to; a. 

Mameluke SnltAns. 131. > 3 *. 445 
al-MAmAn. Caliph. 2 S 9 . 274. **3 *«>• 
312. 316, 370. 373 373 3 * 4 * 4 **« 

439 . 444 , 

Man At. goddess, ixvi. 34, 3 *. »«• 
Mini, xlviii, xd*. s* 9 . 35 *. 335 
Manicheinn, lax. 328. 33 ». 

ManiAr, Caliph. 129. 284, 308. 314- 

3 **. 345 . 3 * 7 . 37 «. 4 ** _ , 

al MansAr. the chancedloe la Spain. 
448 

MansAr. sec al-HsllA). 

NUmdri^h 368. 

ten. C«i. nrti. •««.«u* 

* *m. -* 

Ixx, 343 

Mariolatry, call of. sjt, *5*. 3*9 
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Man M-Ztihrin, near Mecca. 10. 
Marflf Kxikti. 461. 

Mary the Copt, wife ot the Prophet, 
*33 

Mary the Virgin. xliii. 142. 143. 
MariUlnx, wile of Shah r. u6. 
VadwUAh. aatronomer. 373. 
Maslamah, Invader ot C s mi ita n tlnopte. 
399 

Mas'fldi. historian. 384. 39°. 4 8 5- 
Maurice, Emperor, Uv. 

Mauritania, 3*1. 
al-MAwardi. politician. 485. 

Mxxenutu. 66 a. 

Maxi mill*. prophetess, alvil, 

M « nlsli and Maxdaklsm. xxxvi. 327. 
Mecca, lvil, Ivtii, Ixiv.Uvi. x. r, 34. 5, 
R, 39, 40. 4«. 4*. 46. 49. 5*. 85. 94. 
93 7 . *' 3 . 13*. *67, III *Sl. 903. 
3*°. 49* 

Media, xxx. 

Medina, lvil. 3J-3. j6, 60. 6t, 67, 63, 
69 a, 70, 71. 7*. 73. 75- 7*. 79. *7. 
101, xoft 1*3. 13X. 303. 360. 365, 
419. 43*. 497 . 49*- Soo also 
Yathrib. 

Mrghaas b. 'Amr. the Jnrhnmlte 
chid, lxiv. 

Merv, 309. 

Mens in 1.. Caliph. (28. 

Merwin II,. 128. 308, jo«. 355. 356. 
Mersrin b. HiahAm. OnnAn's conrin. 
*94 

Meshed, 491 

Mesopotamia. IxU. 115, 43* 

Metaiah. the. 124, 19*. (93. >93. 
MiknAsa. 373. 

MiJman [H H.]. 2J. 193. 

Milvuin Bridge. 6*. 

Mini, suburb ot Mecca. 4. 

Mirkhond, historian. 390. 
niiia, the, 474- 

Mohammed the Prophet: is called 
sl-smln. 1. 14; birth of, 8: loses 
hie parent*. 9; taken charge of by 
AbA Tllib. xo : Journeys to Syria, 
XI ; marries Khadljs. 12; Joins 
the A11/ af /aidl. 13 ; eettles a dis- 



14 ; gives himself up to solitude 
and meditation. 13-16; receives 
his first revelation. 17-18; com¬ 
mencement ot his ministry. 19-20 ; 
Ids first converts, 20-21; his 


sincerity, It-2 ; be is firm in Ilia 
leaching. 22-3 . Is persecuted by 
the Kora ah along with bis dis¬ 
ciples. *4-71 •• tempted hy the 
Kortiih, 27, 30; moral evidences 
of bis mission, 31-2 ; his appeal to 
reason, 33: is tempted to com¬ 
promise with the Koreiih. 34-6; 
Karri shite league against him, 
37-9; visits TAyef. 41-2; takes 
the pledge of 'Akabo, 4s-3. 4J ; Ins 
vision of the Ascension. 44 : plot of 
hit assassination by the Komsh. 
46-7 ; Ins flight to Medina, 47-9: 
his character. 312, 117-121 , his 
teacliings at Medina, 54-3; his 
treatment of the Jews, 57-60, 
72-82 ; calumnies against him. 6j ; 
clemency of his nature, *5-7 ; hi* 
messages to Hetnciim sod Parvtx. 
90-91 , conquers Mecca. 93-7 ; suc¬ 
cess of hb mission, 109 lit ; his 
last days and death. 113-7; hb 
marriages examined. 232-8. 

Mohammed b. Abdullah, an-Xals 
ur-Zakiya. 322. 

Mohammed b. Abfi B*kr. 29$. 49* 

Mohammed Abu‘l BxrakAt, Shecif of 
Mecca, x 32 

Mohammed b. Ali b Abdullah. 307, 
30*. 3°9- 

Mohammed b Ah as Senausi, 497. 

Mohammed ol-BAkir. ImAm. 321, 343, 
366 

Mohammed al-Halilb, ImAm. 323, 

Mohammed b. al-Hanofiyah. 307. 

Mohammed b. ’Isa. astronomer, 375. 

Mohammed Jfina Khan Tughlak. 131. 

Mahsmined al-Mahdi, ImAm, 123, 
34*- 

Mohammed alMabdl. son of aa- 
Sennusi. 497. 

Mohammed al-MaktAm. 323. 

Mohammed b. Mubaahshir. philo¬ 
sopher. 382. 

Mohammed b. Mfisa al-KhwArmami. 
mathematician, 374 

Mohammed ShAh KAJAr, 337. 

Mohammed ush-Shaiblni. ImAm, t*6, 
437- 

Mohammed Takl, ImAm. 346. 

Mohyi ud-Lrtn al Maghribi. philo¬ 
sopher. 382. 

Moloch, god, xix. 187. 

Mongols, the, 130, 402 ■, 464. 
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Munophyailes. the, U 
Monothelite*. the. Hi. 

Monlingt, xUu. It. 

MontaninU, the. xlvij. 357. 

Morocco. ng. 

M imllimu the fal» prophet. 116. * 
Mura, 104. |U, 140. xxx, *37* *4«*. 
VlouUi Tayyib order, the, 497. 
Moulaviya order ut dcrviahea, 47a. 
ilu'animar h. ’Abhid aa-Sulami 419. 
430 

MuUvriy.il>, 103, 107. 117-B, shy, 
a8o«. a«3. J94, *95. *97. 3, >9. 
JW-y», 3*3. 3*4. 355. 4*4. 43». 
497- 

Mit'u b. Jtlnl, 03. iSj, 

Mubaahahar b. Ahmed, ptuluaoplicr. 

38a. 

Mufaxxal ot J uthurn, 13 
Mughlr*. nephew ol Orw* ul TAyef, 
103. 

Mu'tn ad-Din Chuhti, 471. 

Muir, Sir William, 40, 43, 71 n. 

M Mu’in ti Dln'lUah. foundrr of 
Cairo. 3*4. 339. 37*' 

Mu'Ua ud-Dowl» tMlcrmte. 31**3. 
muiAhsJa, Su!i doctrine. 473! 
mukitkafa, Stft doctniu, 473. 
Mukawwim b. Abd ul Muttalib. 7 m 
Muktadi. Caliph. <*9 
M&nia, Indian poet, 497. 

Muntaiir, Caliph. 31*. 319 « 

Mtuuin. dynasty of. *16. 

Murcia, in Spain, 39*. 
murid, a Suh term. 471. 
tuunkui, a Siili term, 471 
Mdaial KAmn. lmAm. 313, 343. 369. 
494 

3!Cisx b ShAkir, tone of. 374 
Musdo, hi Algeria, 497. 

Mushabbihas. the, 414. 
nvihUrir, Shfi doctrine, 473. 
Muxliiuah al-Maghnbi, phyaiciat, 379 
Muctaghanem, in Algeria. 497. 
Muitalik, tribe of, 87. 436-7 
Mimtanjid. Caliph, 434, 430. 
Muitattiurifeh. 370. 

Mu vie. stir b'Ulab, FAtmude Caliph, 
34*. 44°- 

Mustansir b'tUah, Abbaude Caiiph, 
37°- 

Mutta'aim b'lUah, Caliph, 130, 313, 
493- 

Miiitarhir, Caliph, 119. 

Mmtaui, Caliph. 487. 


M6ta. (tattle of, 93. 113. *14 
Mu’taniid. Caliph, 1x3. 

Mutanahbi, poet, ytj, 

Mo'taaim bilUh. Caliph. 3**. 3*7. 
346. 4**, 430. 

Mutawakkil, Caiiph. 1*3. X30. 375. 

3»*. 3*9 ». 34*. 433. 439-4**. 
al-3lutawakkil ’ala- All Ah. the lait 
Abbaride Caliph in Egypt. 1 jx. 
Mu’taxid b’tllah. Saflah 11.3x3. 33*. 
370. 440, 

Mu’tariU anti Mu’taxilaum. 4143, 
416-8, 4*1. 4**. 4x4. 44*. 444. 
445-6. 447-8. 4JX, 453- 434. 496 
Mutt*. Caliph. 313, 

Muttalib, brother of HAahitn, 5. 

-, family of, 13, 37, 3*. 39 

MuwaSak ud-Dtn. Itnim. 494. 
Muwaid ud-Dtn al-Orcai, philosopher, 

38*- 

Mythra, the run-gotl. xxxiil, xii, alii. 

S. 

NAdir ShAh, 401. 

nadwa (council-hall at Mcccal. 3. 4. *• 
NahrwAn. 354, 353- 
aD-Nairtxi, axtronorner. 375 
Naithaput, 464. 468. 

Najd, Ivii. Ivtti, bdl, X. iox. 1x5. 
NajjAna. tlie. 413. 

Najrin, ChriaUans of, l*v». *7*. *7* 
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